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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  presenting  to  the  student  the  following  corrected  edition 
of  Hobbes's  version  of  Thucydides,  the  Editor  begs  to  ac- 
knowledge his  extreme  obligation  to  the  numerous  and  learned 
commentators  and  translators  who  have  already  expended  their 
labours  on  the  subject  which  he  has  ventured  to  take  in  hand ; 
most  especially  to  Dr.  Arnold,  Goeller,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  to  the 
treatise  of  Hermann  on  the  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
and  to  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of  that  country.  If  what 
he  has  undertaken  should  in  any  way  serve  to  smooth  the  path 
of  the  reader,  he  will  feel  himself  amply  rewarded  for  his 
labour. 

Feb.  1841. 
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HISTORY    OF    THUCYDIDES. 


BOOK  I. 

Thucydides,  an  Athenian,  wrote  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Thucy- 
Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians,  how  they  warred  against  dertakes' 

each  other;  beo;innino;  to  Avrite  as  soon  as  the  war  was  on  foot.i  the  history 
.        .  of  the  Pe- 

with  expectation  it  would  prove  a  great  one,  and  most  worthy  loponne- 

the  relation  of  all  that  had  been  before  it ;    conjecturing  so  afer^^ore 

much,  both  from  this,  that  both  sides  were  in  the  height  of  ""portant 

their  power,  and  well  prepared  for  it  in  every  way,  and  also  Greece 

because  he  saw  the  rest  of  Greece  sidins:  with  the  one  or  the  ,   *^  ^^^^ 

°  known 

other  faction  ;  some  immediately,  and  some  intending  so  to  do.  before. 
For  this  was  certainly  the  greatest  commotion  that  had  ever 
arisen  among  the  Grecians  or  the  Barbarians,  for  to  a  portion 
of  them  also  it  extended,  nay,  I  might  say,  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  human  race.^     For  as  to  those  that  preceded  this,^  and 

1  This  passage  is  generally  taken  to  mean,  "beginning  to  ivrite  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war;"  but  it  would  appear  better  to  render  it,  "beginning 
the  narrative  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;"  for  it  was  most  probably  com- 
posed during  his  leisure  in  exile :  and  in  various  parts  of  his  work  he  alludes 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  references  must  either  have  been  added  after 
the  body  of  the  work  was  completed,  or  the  supposition  must  be  necessitated, 
that  the  work  was  composed  after  the  war  was  ended  ;  in  which  case,  the 
latter  interpretation  would  probably  be  the  right  one.  That  such  is  the  cor- 
rect rendering,  is  furthermore  confirmed  by  the  sense  which  the  preface  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Nicephorus,  closely  copied  from  that  of  Thu- 
cydides,  must  necessarily  bear. 

^  "  For  this  was  the  greatest  general  movement  which  the  Greeks  had 
ever  experienced ;  nay,  it  was  shared  by  some  of  the  Barbarians,  and  one  may 
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those  again  that  are  yet  more  ancient,  though  the  truth  of 
them,  through  length  of  time,  cannot  by  any  means  clearly  be 
discovered ;  yet  for  any  evidence  that  (looking  into  times  far 
past)  I  have  yet  met  with  to  persuade  me,  I  do  not  think  they 
have  been  very  great,  either  for  matter  of  war  or  otherwise. 

II.   For  it  is  evident,  that  that  which  now  is  called  Hellas, 
was  not  of  old  constantly  inhabited ;  but  that,  at  first,  there 
were  often  migrations,  and  every  one  readily  deserted  their  own 
land,  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  violence  of  those  who  at 
any  time  chanced  to  be  superior  in  mimber.     For  as  there  was 
no  traffic,  nor  mutual  intercourse,  but  with  fear,  either  by  sea 
or  land;    and  every  man  so  husbanded  the  ground,  as  but 
barely  to   live  therefrom,  without   any   stock   of  riches,  and 
planted  nothing,  (because  it  was  uncertain  when  another  would 
invade  them,  and  carry  all  away,  especially,  not  having  the 
defence  of  walls,)  but  reckoned  that  they  would  everywhere 
obtain  such  necessary  sustenance  as   might  serve  them  from 
day  to  day,  they  made  little  difficulty  in  changing  their  habita- 
tions.    And  for  this  cause,  they  attained  to  no  strength,  either 
in  greatness  of  their  cities,  or  in  the  other  necessary  supplies  of 
war.     But  the  richest  districts  were  always  the  most  subject  to 
these  changes  of  inhabitants ;  as  that  which  is  now  called  Thes- 
salia^  and  Bceotia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Peloponnesus  (ex- 
cept Arcadia)  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  whatsoever  was  most 
fertile.     For  the  goodness  of  the  land  increasing  the  power  of 
some  particular  men,  both  caused  seditions,  (whereby  they  were 
ruined  at  home,)  and  withal  made  them  more  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  strangers.     From  hence  it  is  that  Attica,  from  its 
beino-  for  the  longest  period  untroubled  with  sedition  on  ac- 
count of  the  sterility  of  the  soil,^  has  been  inhabited  ever  by 
the  same  people.    And  it  is  none  of  the  least  evidences  of  what 
I  have  said,  that  Greece,  by  reason  of  sundry  transmigrations, 

almost  say  by  a  large  proportion  of  all  mankind."  The  structure  is  confused, 
for  fieyiffT-n  57j  refers  only  to  tois  e\\r]<Ti :  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, he  means  to  speak  only  of  the  extent  of  the  war,  without  reference  to 
its  magnitude. — Arnold, 

3  Or,  "  these  events ;"  i,  e.  the  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as 
Goeller  explains. 

*  The  ancient  name  of  Thessaly  was  iEmathia,  according  to  the  Schol. 
Cf.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  492. 

s  In  this  sentence,  iK  rov  is  to  be  joined  to  ovcrav,  used  for  elvat,  according 
to  the  construction  preferred  by  Goeller. 
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hath  not  in  other  parts  received  the  like  augmentation ;  ^  for 
such  as  by  war,  or  sedition,  were  driven  out  of  other  places, 
the  most  powerful  of  them,  as  a  place  of  security,  betook  them- 
selves to  Athens;  where,  receiving  the  freedom^  of  the  city, 
they  long  since  so  increased  the  same  in  number  of  people,  that 
Attica,  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  its  inhabitants,  sent  out 
colonies  into  Ionia. 

III.  And  to  me  the  imbecility  of  ancient  times  is  not  a  Origin  of 
little  demonstrated  also  by  this  [that  followeth.]  For  before  HeUas?^ 
the  Trojan  war,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  by  Greece  The  Tro- 
in  common ;  nor  indeed  was  it,  as  I  think,  all  called  by  that  fi^rgt^mer-^ 

one  name  of  Hellas;  nor  before  the  time  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  prise  in 

I  •  •  11        T»        •     T    •  1      1  "^"'cli  the 

Deucalion,  did  this  name  ever  exist  at  all.     -But  individual  combined 

tribes,  as  well  others  as  also  the  Pelasgic,  over  the  greatest  fhg'^Greeks 
portion  of  Greece,  gave  their  own  names  to  the  countries  where  were  en- 
they  dwelt.s  But  Hellen  and  his  sons  being  powerful  in  ^  ^^  ' 
Phthiotis,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  calling  them  in  to 
their  aid,  these  cities,  because  of  their  associating  Avith  them, 
began  now  individually  to  be  called  Hellenes ;  though  it  was 
long  before  it  could  become  so  prevalent  as  to  extend  to  all. 
This  is  conjectured  principally  out  of  Homer ;  for  though  born 
long  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet  he  gives  them  not  any  where  that 
name  in  common  ;  nor  indeed  to  any,  but  those  that  with 
Achilles  came  out  of  Phthiotis,  and  were  the  first  who  bore 
the  name.  But  in  his  poems  he  mentions  Danaans,  Argives, 
and  Achseans  :  nor  does  he  likewise  use  the  word  Barbarians ; 
because  the  Grecians,  as  it  seems  to  me,  were  not  yet  distin- 
guished by  one  common  name  of  Hellenes,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  other.  Thus  the  various  tribes  of  Hellenes,  as  many  as 
were  dispersed  in  various  cities,  and  as  understood  each  other's 

6  This  difficult  sentence  is  thus  rendered  by  Goeller  :  "  Atque  sententiae 
a  me  propositi  hoc  firmissimum  argumentum  est,  ob  niigrationes  in  alias 
terras  reliquam  Graeciam  non  perinde  auctam  esse,  quod  qui  ex  ista  aut  bello 
aut  seditions  exciderant  potentissimi  quique  in  Atticam  tanquam  sedes  sta- 
biles futuras  se  recipiebant." 

■^  They  were  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  free-born  native 
citizens — a  custom  allowed  only  in  the  infancy  of  the  state.  Those  who  in 
latter  times  came  to  settle  in  Athens,  (Meroi/coi,)  though  admitted  by  the 
council  of  Areopagus,  and  entered  in  a  public  register,  never  actually  be- 
came citizens,  (noAirat.) 

8  Literally,  "from  their  own  selves;"  i.  e.  from  their  own  names,  supplied, 
or  gave  a  designation,  [to  the  country  they  inhabited.] 
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lancruaffe,  and  wlio  in  after  times  were  called  bv  one  common 

name,  [i.  e.  Hellenes,]  did  never  before  the  Trojan  war,  for 

want  of  strength  and  communication,  enter  into  any  action  with 

their  forces  joined.     But  in  this  expedition  they  united,  owing 

to  their  now  greater  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  navigation. 

The  first         IV.  For  Minos 9  was  the  most  ancient  of  all,  that  by  report 

of  civUi-*^  """c  know  to  have  built  a  navy  :  and  he  held  an  extended  sway 

zation  was  q^^,,.  ^y]^r^^^  jg  ^ow  the  Grecian  sea  ;  ^  and  both  ruled  the  isles 

tlie  reign  '  ,      .        . 

of  Minos,    called  Cyclades,  and  also  was  the  first  that  sent  colonies  mto 
Crete"  who  mostof  the  same,  expelling  thence  the  Carians,  and  constituting 

acquired     ],is  own  SOUS  there  as  governors.     He,  as  is  probable,  did  his 

a  naval  ^  .  /  i    i        i  • 

power  and  utmost  to  clear  the  sea  of  piracy,  to  the  end  that  his  revenues 

the^^gean  ^ig^^t  accrue  to  him  with  greater  ease. 

sea  of  V.  For  the  Grecians  in  former  times,  and  such  Barbarians 

Ancient     ^^'  "^  ^^^^  continent,-  lived  near  unto  the  sea,  or  else  inhabited 
robbery      tJ^g  islands,  after  once  they  began  to  cross  over  one  to  another 

and  piracy  .,.,.,,  ,.  ,  ^        j 

prevailed    xn  ships,  betook  themselves  to  piracy ,3  and  went  abroad  under 
wherein     ^^^^  conduct  of  their  most  powerful  men,  both  to  enrich  them- 
theseas      selves,  and  to  support  the  needy;  and  falling  upon  towns  un- 
inainland  fortified,  and  scatteringly  inhabited,  rifled   them,  and  made 
of  Greece.  ^|^jg  ^j^^  principal  means  of  their  living  ;  being  a  matter  at  that 
time  nowhere  in  disgrace,  but  rather  carrying  with  it  some- 
what of  glory.     This  is  manifest  by  some  that  dwell  on  the 
continent,  amongst  whom,  so  it  be  performed  boldly,  it  is  still 
esteemed  an  honour.     The  same  is  also  proved  by  some  of  the 
ancient  poets,*  who  introduce  men  as  everywhere  alike  ques- 
tioning those  who  sail  to  their  coasts,  whether  they  be  pirates 
or  not ;  as  a  thing  which  neither  those  of  whom  they  inquire 
deny  with  scorn,  nor  which  those  who  were  desirous  to  know 
make  a  subject  of  reproach.     They  also  robbed  one  another 
within  the  main  land  ;  and  much  of  Greece  uses  that  old  cus- 
tom, as  the  Locrians,  called  OzolaB,^  the  Acarnanians,  and  those 
of  the  continent  in  that  quarter,  unto  this  day.     Moreover,  the 

9  The  scholiast  remarks,  that  "  by  three  comparisons  "  Thucydides  shews 
the  slender  power  of  the  times  which  preceded  the  Pcloponnesian  war : 
first,  in  the  period  before  Minos ;  secondly,  with  that  from  his  age  to  the 
Trojan  war ;  and  thirdly,  from  thence  to  his  own  times. 
•  1  Anciently  called  the  Carian  sea,  and  now  the  Archipelago. 

2  Asia  Minor. 

s  Mitford,  vol.  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  1. 

*  See  Homer.  Odyss.  iii.  72.  and  ix.  254. 

*  In  distinction  to  the  other  Locrians,  called  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii. 
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fashion  of  wearing  arms  remaineth  yet  with  the  people  of  that 
continent,  from  their  old  piratical  habits. 

VI.  Formerly  they  were  wont  throughout  all  Greece  to  go  The 
armed,  because  their  houses  were  unfenced,  and  travelling  was  .^^{^1^1 
unsafe,  and  accustomed  themselves,  like  the  Barbarians,  to  the  carried 

r-    1     •  All  r  r^  arms  like 

ordmar}'  wearing  of  their  armour.     And  the  parts  ot  (jrreece  the  Baiba- 
that  live  so  yet,  do  testify  that  the  same  manner  of  life  was  "^°®" 
anciently  universal  to  all  the  rest.     Now  the  Athenians  Avere  The  Athe- 
among  the  first  that  laid  by  their  armour,  and  relaxing  in  their  civilized. 
habits  ^  passed  into  a  more  refined  kind  of  life.     And  such  of 
the  rich  as  were  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  laid  aside,  upon 
the  same  delicacy,^  not  long  after,  the  fashion  of  wearing  linen 
tunics  ^  and  golden  grasshoppers,^  which  they  were  wont  to 
bind  up  in  the  locks  of  their  hair  :  from  Avlience  also  the  same 
fashion,  by  reason  of  their  affinity,  remained  a  long  time  in  use 
amongst  the  ancient  lonians.     But  the  moderate  kind  of  gar- 
ment, and  similar  to  what  is  worn  at  present,  was  first  used  by 
the  Laceda3monians ;  amongst  whom  also,  both  in  other  things, 
and  especially  in  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  the  nobility  ob- 
served the  utmost  equality  with  the  commons.     The  same  were 
also  the  first  that,  when  they  were  to  contend  in  the  Olympic 
games,  stript  themselves  naked,  and  anointed  their  bodies  with 
ointment :  whereas  in  ancient  times,  the  champions  did  also  in 

6  'Avei.  Tjj  SiaiTT],  i.e.  "  soluta,  neque  certis  legibus  astricta  vivendi  ratione." 
Hefiker. 

'^  These  words  are  differently  interpreted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  considers 
that  Sia  TO  a^poSianov  explains  the  reason  why  they  tvore  the  linen  dress, 
not  why  they  left  it  off.  He  refers  to  a  similar  confusion  in  the  end  of  c.  32. 
and  interprets  tlie  passage  in  the  text,  "  It  is  not  long  since  they  saw  their 
elderly  men  of  the  richer  classes  leave  off  their  linen  under  garments,"  &c. 

^  The  Lacedcemonian  dress  consisted  principally  of  two  parts,  the  xitoij/ 
and  the  x^«"'a-  The  first  was  a  narrow  kind  of  frock,  without  sleeves, 
coming  down  to  the  knees :  the  other  Avas  a  sort  of  large  square  shawl, 
which  wrapped  round  the  left  arm,  then  passed  across  the  back  and  under 
the  right  arm,  from  whence  it  was  crossed  over  the  breast,  and  the  end 
finally  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  Both  this  and  the  xtr&j;'  were  of 
woollen.      See  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

9  That  is,  head-bands,  to  keep  the  top-knot  (Kpwl3v\oy)  in  order,  like  oui- 
ornamental  combs.  The  top  of  these  Kp.  was  shaped  after  the  resemblance 
of  a  grasshopper :  a  form  fashionable,  from  the  predilection  which  the 
Athenians  had  for  what  bore  some  aihnity  to  themselves,  who  boasted  of 
being  avroxOoves.  These  grasshopper  combs  are  alluded  to  by  Aristoph. 
Equit.  1331. 


from  the 
sea 
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the  Olympic  games  use  girdles;  nor  is  it  many  years  since 

this  custom  ceased.     Also  there  are  to  this  day  amongst  the 

Barharians,  especially  those  of  Asia,  prizes  proposed  of  fighting 

with  fists,  and  of  wrestling,  and  the  combatants  about  their 

privy  parts  wear  girdles  in  the  exercise.     It  may  likewise  by 

many  other  things  be  demonstrated,  that  the  old  Greeks  used 

the    same   mode   of  life   that  is  now  in   force   amongst   the 

Barbarians  of  the  present  age. 

The  an-         VII.  Now  of  the  cities,  such  as  are  of  late  foundation,  and 

were  bu^lt  since  the  increase  of  navigation,  inasmuch  as  they  have  had 

forsecurity  since  greater  abundance  of  wealth,  have  been  walled  round, 
at  some  ^,  i-i'ii.'t 

distance     and  built  close  upon  the  shore,^  and  they  [i.  e.  the  inhabitants] 

have  cut  off  [with  walls]  and  occupied  isthmi,^  both  for  com- 
merce, and  for  the  better  individual  security  against  their 
neighbours. 3  But  the  old  cities,  by  reason  of  the  piracy  that 
then  greatly  prevailed,  were  built  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  sea,  as  well  those  in  the  islands  as  in  the  continent,  (for 
others  also  that  dwelt  on  the  sea  side,  though  not  seamen,  yet 
molested  one  another  with  robberies,)  and  even  to  the  present 
day  they  retain  their  inland  situations.^ 
Robberies  VIII.  But  these  robberies  were  the  exercise  especially  of 
commhied  ^^^  islanders,  namely,  the  Carians  and  the  Phoenicians  :  for  by 

by  the        them  were  the  greatest  part  of  the  islands  ^  inhabited.     A  tes- 

Carians         .  .  .  .  .       ,  . 

and  the      timony  whereof  is  this :    the  Athenians,  when  m  this  present 

war^  they  hallowed  the  isle  of  Deles,  and  had  digged  up  the 

sepulchres  of  the  dead,  found  that  more  than  half  of  them  were 

Carians,7   known  so  to  be,  both  by  the  armour  buried  with 

1  Mitford,  cb.  i.  sect.  2. 

2  There  seems  to  be  an  especial  reference  to  Corinth,  famous  for  its 
strength  (the  Aero  Corinthus  commanding  the  isthmus)  and  its  commerce. 
One  of  the  latest  cities  refounded  was  Potida^a. — Bloomjield. 

3  Thus  INIitford  truly  observes,  that  in  all  times  "  the  term  neighbour  and 
enemy  have,  in  the  language  of  politics,  become  nearly  synonymous."  See 
Rhet.  ii.  22.  sect.  5. 

•*  This  participle  is  in  the  masculine,  as  it  refers  to  ttoMtoj,  to  be  under- 
stood from  iroXeis. 

5  The  Cyclades. 

6  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  war.     B.  iii.  c.  104. 
"^  The  Carians  having  invented  the  crest  of  the  helmet,  and  the  handle  of 

the  target,  and  also  the  drawing  of  images  on  their  targets,  had  therefore  a 
helmet  and  a  buckler  buried  with  them,  and  had  their  heads  laid  towards  the 
west. 
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them,  and  also  by  their  manner  of  burial  at  this  day.     But  Minos,  by 

when  the  navy  of  Minos  was  once  established,8  navigators  had  do^'°^tifJ^' 

the  sea  more  free;  for  he  expelled  the  pirates  from  the  islands,  pirates, 

and  in  the  most  of  them  planted  colonies  of  his  own  :  by  which  the  Greeks 

means,  they  Avho  inhabited  the   sea  coasts,  being  now  moi'e  g^yg^^^tjo^ 

enabled  to  retain  possession  of  their  wealth,  dwelt  more  se-  to  Troy. 

curely;    of  whom   some,  grown   now  richer  than   they  were 

before,  surrounded  their  towns  with  walls.     For  out  of  desire 

of  gain,  the  meaner  sort  underwent  servitude  with  the  mighty; 

and  the  mighty  with  their  wealth  brought  the  lesser  cities  into 

subjection.     And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  rising  to  power,  they 

proceeded  afterwards  to  the  war  against  Troy. 

IX.  And  to  me  it  seems,  that  Agamemnon  collected  that  Agamem- 

armament,  not  so  much  for  that  he  led  with  him  the  suitors  of  "f  ^Jy^^f 

Helena,  bound  thereto  by  oath  to  Tyndarus,  as  for  this,  that  nae  first  set 

-¥-1111  J-  •  -oa  toot  the 

he  exceeded  the  rest  in  power.     For  they  that  by  tradition  ot  expedition, 

their  ancestors  know,  with  most   certainty,  the  acts  of  the  ^^  a'^iar^er 

Peloponnesians,  say,  that  Pelops,  first  by  the  abundance  of  g^^^^.^^^^ 

wealth  which  he  brought  with  him  out  of  Asia  to  men  in  had  ever 

poverty,  obtained  such  power  amongst  them,  that,  although  he  before^ 

was  a  foreigner,  yet  he  gave  his  name  to  the  country .9     And 

this  power  was  also  increased  by  his  posterity  :  for  Eurystheus 

being  slain  in  Attica,  by  the  Heraclidse,!  Atreus,  who  was 

his  uncle  by  the  mother,^  (and  was  then  abiding  with  him  as 

8  Hermann  (Pol.  Antiq.  sect.  6.)  observes,  that  "of  the  tribes  that 
claim  particular  notice  for  their  early  proficiency  in  naval  affairs,  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgi  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  both  in  point  of  time, 
race,  and  origin :  rather  more  distinct,  though  remote,  is  the  antiquity  of  the 
Carians  and  the  Lelcges,  whose  naval  empire  was  destroyed  by  Minos  king 
of  Gnossus,  about  B.  C.  1250,  and  who,  from  being  possessed  of  all  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  were  confined  by  him  to  a  narrow 
district  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor."  For  further  information,  see  the 
learned  notes  on  this  section  in  Hermann. 

9  On  this,  Goeller  observes,  "  iivaiv.  trxeiJ'  interpretantur  « nomen  prie- 
buisse.'  Loci  ubi  ix^iu  per  prccbere  reddi  potest,  ita  intelligendi  sunt,  ut 
^X^iv  accipias  dictum  pro  '  continere,  in  se  habere  causam,  et  rationem  sive 
ansam  dare  alicui  rei,'"  Peloponnesus,  it  will  be  observed,  was  anciently 
called  Apia.     See  Hom,  II.  i.  270. 

1  On  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  usually  dated  B.  C.  1 104,  see  the  ad- 
mirable and  brief  discussion  in  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  sect.  15 — 19.  And 
for  more  copious  information,  the  first  vol.  of  Thirlwall's  Hist,  of  Greece. 
See  also  note  on  c.  12.  infra. 

2  Astydamia,  the  mother  of  Eurystheus,  was  Atreus's  sister. 
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an  exiled  person,  from  fear  of  his  father,  for  the  death  of  Chry- 
sipf)us,3)  and  to  whom  Eurystheus,  when  he  undertook  the  ex- 
pedition, had  committed  Mycenae,  and  tlie  government  thereof, 
for  that  he  was  his  kinsman ;  when  as  Eurystheus  came  not 
back,  (the  Mycenians  being  willing  to  it,  for  fear  of  the  He- 
raclidffi,  and  because  he  appeared  possessed  of  ability,  and  paid 
attention  to  the  common  people,)  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Mycente,  and  such  other  states  as  had  been  thus  under  Eurys- 
theus, for  himself:  and  tluis  the  power  of  the  Pelopidae  became 
greater  than  that  of  the  Persidae.  To  which  greatness  Aga- 
memnon ■*  succeeding,  and  also  far  excelling  the  rest  in  naval 
powder,  made  that  expedition,  as  I  conceive  it,  and  assembled 
the  said  forces,  not  so  much  from  attachment  as  from  fear. 
For  it  is  clear,  that  he  himself  contributed  most  ships  to  that 
action,  besides  some  also  he  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  And  this 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Homer,  (if  any  think  his  testimony 
sufficient,)  who,  in  the  delivery  of  the  sceptre  to  him,  says,  that 
he  "o'er  numerous  isles,  and  o'er  all  Argos  ruled." ^  Now 
he  could  not,  living  in  the  continent,  have  been  lord  of  the 
islands,  other  than  such  as  were  adjacent,  which  cannot  be 
many,  imless  he  had  also  had  a  navy.  And  by  this  expedition, 
we  may  conjecture  what  were  those  of  the  ages  before  it. 
Mycenas,  X.  Now  seeing  Mycenae  was  but  a  small  city,  or  if  any  other 
a  sinall  ^  ^f  those  times  seem  but  of  small  importance,  let  not  any  man, 
c'ty,  of       on  so  weak  an  arojument,  think  the  fleet  to  have  been  less  than 

great  . 

power.       the  poets  have  said,  and  fame  reported  it  to  be.     For  if  the 

Sparta  less  citv  of  Lacedaemon  were  laid  desolate,  and  nothing  of  it  left  but 
and  Athens    ,  •'  ,  ,  „  p    i      ,     •,  t  t    i  •    i    •  ^^ 

greater       the  temples,  and  floors  oi  the  buiidmgs,  1  thmk  it  would  cause 

proportion  ^^^^^^  unbelief  in  posterity  long  hence,  of  their  power  in  compa- 

with  their   rison  with  their  real  renown.     For  although  of  five  parts  ^  of 
power.  °  '■ 

3  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  sons  of  Pelops,  at  the  impulsion  of  their  mother, 
slew  this  Chrysipjnis,  who  was  their  half-brother,  viz.  by  the  father,  and  for 
this  fact  Atreus  tied  to  Eurystheus. 

*  The  son  of  Atreus,  heir  to  the  power  of  both  houses,  both  of  the  Pelo- 
pidffi  and  of  the  Persidte. 

^  Horn.  II.  ii.  612,  and  208.  The  commencement  of  the  following  chapter 
is  well  rendered  by  Goeller :  "  Quod  autem  Alyccnaj  parvae  fuerunt  et  si 
quod  aliud  ejus  aetatis  oppidum  nunc  immemorabile  videtur,  infirmo  illo  ar- 
gumcnto  utatur,  qui  inde  non  tantiim  fuisse  Trojanam  expeditionem  efficcre 
velit,  quanquam  vel  poetic  discribunt,  vol  fuisse  fama  obtinet." 

6  Lacoiiia,  Arcadia,  Argolica,  Alesscnia,  Elis. 
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Peloponnesus,  it  possesses  two,'  and  holds  dominion  over  the  Survey  of 
rest,  and  also  of  many  confederates  without  [the  Peloponnesus,]  fH^i^^ 
yet  the  city  being  not  close  built,  and  the  temples  and  other  Troy- 
edifices  not  costly,  and  because  it  is  but  scatteringly  inhabited, 
after  the  ancient  manner  of  Greece,  their  power  would  seem  in- 
ferior to  the  reality.  Again,  the  same  things  happening  to 
Athens,  one  would  conjecture,  by  the  sight  of  their  city,  that 
their  power  were  double  of  what  it  is.  We  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  incredulous,  [concerning  the  forces  that  went  to  Troy,] 
nor  have  in  regard  so  much  the  external  appearance  of  a  city, 
as  the  power  :  but  we  are  to  think,  that  that  expedition  was  in- 
deed the  greatest  of  those  that  went  before  it,  but  yet  inferior  to 
those  of  the  present  age ;  if  in  this  also  we  may  credit  the 
poetry  of  Homer,  who,  being  a  poet,  was  like  to  set  it  forth  to 
the  utmost.  And  yet,  even  thus,  it  comes  short ;  for  he  makes 
it  to  consist  of  twelve  hundred  vessels :  those  of  the  Boeotians 
carrying  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  those  of  Philoctetes, 
fifty ;  indicating,  as  I  suppose,  both  the  greatest  and  the  least ; 
anyhow  of  the  size  of  any  of  the  rest,  he  makes  in  his  catalogue 
no  mention  at  all ;  now  he  had  shewn  that  they  who  were  in 
the  vessels  of  Philoctetes,  served  both  as  mariners  and  soldiers  ; 
for  he  writes,  that  they  who  were  at  the  oar  were  all  of  them 
archers.  As  for  supernumeraries,  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
sailed  with  them,  except  kings,  and  such  as  were  in  chief  au- 
thority, especially  as  they  were  about  to  cross  the  open  sea, 
with  their  arms  and  equipments  for  war,  in  ships  without  decks, 
but  built  in  the  ancient  manner,  after  the  fashion  of  piratical 
vessels.  So  then  if,  by  the  greatest  and  least,  one  estimate  the 
mean  of  their  shipping,  it  will  appear  that  the  whole  number 
of  men  brought  together,  considering  they  were  sent  jointly 
from  all  Greece,  were  not  very  many.^ 

XI.  And  the  cause  thereof  was  not  so  much  want  of  men  Thucy- 
as  of  money.  For,  from  want  of  provision,  they  carried  the  ,^,^,.1^3^ 
lesser  array,  and  no  greater  than  they  hoped  might  both  carry  [J.^j^^j'J"^"* 

''  Laconia,  Messenia. 

"  The  whole  number  of  men,  estimating  the  ships  on  an  average  to  cany 
eighty-five  men  apiece,  which  is  the  mean  between  a  Imndred  and  twenty 
and  fifty,  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  two  thousand  carried  in  these  twelve 
hundred  ships.  Yet  the  author  makes  it  a  light  matter  in  respect  of  the 
present  war. 

c 
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siege  of  on  the  war  aiul  also  maintain  itself  there.  When  upon  their 
povertV''^  arrival  they  liad  gained  the  u)ij)er  hand  in  a  battle,  (which  is 
of  the  manifest,  for  else  they  could  not  have  fortified  their  camp,)  they 
appear  not  even  then  to  have  employed  their  whole  power,  but 
that  for  want  of  subsistence  they  betook  themselves,  part  of 
them  to  the  tillage  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  part  to  piratical 
depredations :  hence,  by  their  being  divided,  the  Trojans  the 
more  easily  made  that  ten  years'  resistance ;  being  a  match  for 
those  that  in  succession  remained  behind  to  prosecute  the  siege. 
Whereas,  if  they  had  gone  furnished  with  stores  of  provision, 
and  had,  without  the  interruptions  of  foraging^  and  tillage, 
with  all  their  forces,  and  without  intermission,  carried  the  war 
through,  they  would  easily  have  taken  the  city:  since  they  were 
a  match  for  the  Trojans,  even  without  their  whole  force,  but 
only  with  such  a  portion  of  their  army  as  on  the  several 
occasions  chanced  to  be  present :  whereas,  if  they  had  pressed 
the  siege,  they  had  taken  the  place,  both  in  less  time  and  with 
less  labour.  But  through  want  of  money,  not  only  were  they 
weak  in  matters  that  preceded  this  enterprise ;  but  also  this 
(which  is  of  greater  name  than  any  before  it)  appears  to  be,  in 
fact,  beneath  the  fame  and  report,  which,  by  means  of  the  poets, 
lias  prevailed  concerning  it. 
Greece  XII.  Nay,  even  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Grecians  still  con- 

fer a  long  tinned  their  transmigrations  and  sending  out  colonies,  so  that 
unseu'Jed'^  they  could  not  by  remaining  at  rest  increase  their  power.  For 
state  ;  the  late  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Ilium  caused  much  confusion, 
at  length  ^^^  J"  most  of  the  cities  there  arose  seditions,  by  Mhich  [those 
more '^™*^  who  returned]  being  exiled,  they  built  cities  for  themselves  in 
settled,  it  other  places ;  for  those  that  are  now  called  Boeotians,  in  the 
send  out  sixtieth  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  being  expelled  from 
numerous  Amei  by  the  Thessalians,  settled  themselves  in  that  country 

colonies.         1  •    1     •  . 

Boeotia      which   is  now  Bneotia,  but  was  then  called  Cadmeis.     (But 

more  an- 

!'  Including  piratical  cruisers.  Such  is  the  common  metbod  of  subsisting 
a  besieging  army;  but,  as  Mitford  observes,  (i.  88.)  "such  a  resource  soon 
destroys  itself.  To  have,  therefore,  a  more  permanent  and  certain  supply, 
they  sent  a  part  of  their  army  to  cultivate  the  vales  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  then  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  frequent 
and  destructive  incursions  of  the  wild  i)eoplc  who  occupied  the  interior  of 
thai  continent." 

'  In  Thcssaly,  fmrn  which  the  city  colonised  in  Brrotia  (now  Chrcronea) 
derived  its  nnme. 
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there  was  a  certain  portion  of  them  before  in  this  country,  of  ciemly 
whom  also  were  they  that  went  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.)  cvimeis- 
Also  in  the  eightieth  year,  the   Dorians,-  t02:ether  Avith  the  "^1"^  ^^-. 

.  .  nans  seize 

HeraclidEe,  occupied  Peloponnesus.  And  with  difficulty,  after  on  Pelo- 
long  time,  Greece,  having  constant  rest,  and  migrating  no  P°""esus. 
longer,  at  length  sent  colonies  abi'oad.  And  the  Athenians 
colonised  Ionia,  and  most  of  the  islands ;  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  most  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  also  some  other  parts  of 
the  rest  of  Greece.  But  these  colonies  were  all  planted  after 
the  Trojan  war. 

XIII.  But  when  Greece  became  more  powerful,  and  had 
attained  to  greater  wealth  than  before,^  in  most  of  the  cities 

2  The  great  family,  or  rather  clan,  vvhicli  claimed  descent  from  the  hero 
Hercules,  being  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Pelopidae,  found  an 
asylum  among  the  Dorians,  an  Hellenian  people  inhabiting  a  mountain  district 
between  the  chain  of  ^ta  on  the  one  side,  and  Parnassus  on  the  other. 
Here  they  found  willing  followers  in  their  enterprise  for  the  recovery  of  their 
former  dominion  in  Peloponnesus :  the  Heraclidoe  were  to  possess  the  thrones 
of  their  ancestors ;  but  the  Dorians  were  to  have  the  free  property  of  the 
lands  which  they  hoped  to  conquer,  and  were  not  to  hold  them  under  the 
Heraclidse.  The  invaders  were  also  assisted  by  an  iEtolian  chief  named 
Oxylus,  and  by  his  means  they  were  enabled  to  cross  over  by  sea  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  instead  of  forcing 
their  way  by  land  through  the  isthmus.  Their  invasion  was  completely 
successful ;  ail  Peloponnesus,  except  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  fell  into  their 
power ;  and  three  chiefs  of  the  Heraclidae  took  possession  of  the  thrones  of 
Sparta,  Argos,  and  Messenia ;  while  Elis  was  assigned  to  their  associate 
Oxylus.  The  land  was  divided  in  equal  shares  amongst  the  Dorians,  with 
the  exception  probably  of  some  portions  attached  to  the  different  temples, 
and  which,  with  the  offices  of  priesthood,  belonged  to  the  Heraclidae,  as  the 
descendants  of  the  national  gods  and  heroes  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the 
old  inhabitants  were  either  reduced  to  migrate,  or  were  treated  as  an  inferior 
caste,  holding  such  lands  as  they  were  permitted  to  cultivate,  not  as  free- 
holders, but  as  tenants  under  Dorian  lords.  These  were  the  Laconians,  or 
ireptoiKoi,  of  whom  we  shall  find  frequent  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history; 
and  some  of  this  class,  failing  in  an  attempt  to  recover  their  independence, 
were  degraded  to  the  still  lower  condition  of  villains,  or  predial  slaves ;  and 
thus  formed  the  first  beginning  of  the  class  of  Helots,  which  was  afterwards 
greatly  swelled  from  other  quarters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hellenian 
name  derived  its  general  predominance  throughout  Greece  from  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  Dorians  claiming  descent  from  the  eldest 
son  of  Hellen,  and,  while  they  gloried  in  their  extraction,  asserting  their 
peculiar  title  to  the  Hellenian  name  above  all  the  other  tribes  which  had 
assumed  it. — Arnold. 

3  Or,  "from  the  increase  of  revenues;"  for  our  author  intended,  I  think. 
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there  were  erected  tyrannies,  now  that  the  revenues  were  in- 
creased, (for  before  that  time,  there  were  hereditary  kingdoms 
witli  definite  prerogatives.)  And  now  the  Grecians  built  navies, 
Attention   and  became  more  assiduous  in  the  affairs  of  the  sea.     The  Co- 
paid  to*      rinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  changed  the  form 
"a''^'  ,      of  shipninf:;  into  the  nearest  to  tliat  which  is  now  in  use ;  and 

afiairs  by  '  '       "  t        n  n         j.     /• 

theCorin-  at  Corinth  are  reported  to  have  been  made  the  first  galleys*  ot 

tiians,       ^j^  Greece.     It  appears,  too,  that  Aminocles,^  a  shipwright  of 

Corinth,  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians.    And  from  the  time 

that  Aminocles  went  to  the  Samians,  until  the  end   of  this 

present  war,  are  about  three  hundred  years.^     And  the  most 

ancient  naval  battle^  that  we  know  of,  was  fought  between  the 

Corinthians  and  the  Corcyraeans,^  and  from  that  battle  to  the 

same  time,  are  but  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.     For  Corinth, 

seated  on  an  isthmus,  had  been  always  a  place  of  traffic ;  the 

Grecians  of  old,  from  within  and  without  Peloponnesus,  trading 

by  land  more  than  by  sea,  and  having  intercourse  with  each 

other  through  their  territory.     Plence  they  were  also  wealthy 

in  money,  as  appears  by  the  ancient  poets,  who  have  surnamed 

this  town  the  rich.y     And  when  the  Grecians  had  commerce 

also  by  sea,  then  likewise  having  furnished  themselves  with  a 

navy,  they  scoured  the  sea  of  pirates,  and  afibrding  traffic  both 

by  sea  and  land,  mightily  increased  their  city  in  revenue  of 

money. 

afterwards      After  this,  the  lonians,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus ^  first  king 

lonians      ^^  the  Persians,  and  of  his  son  Cambyses,  got  together  a  great 

*?  ^^^  .       navv,  and  making;  war  on  Cvrus,  obtained  for  a  time  the  do- 
time  of  _  •_  "  "  . 

Cyrus  and  minion  of  that  part  of  the  sea  that  lieth  on  their  own  coast. 

to  ascribe  the  rise  of  tyranny  to  the  cupidity  of  ambition  excited  by  the  in- 
crease of  wealth,  and  consequently  of  revenue. — Bloomfidd. 

*  Tpirtpeis,  triremes — ships  of  war  of  the  galley  kind,  so  called  from  three 
banks  of  oars  with  which  they  were  furnished.  They  also  carried  sails,  but 
generally  lowered  them  in  action. 

5  A.  C.  705.     Herod,  i.  1G3. 

'  13y  this  it  appears  that  Thucydides  outlived  the  war. 

'  That  is,  regular  engagement  between  fleets  ;  for  combats  between  single 
ships  must  have  often  occurred  before.  The  cause  of  the  war  in  question 
is  narrated  by  Herodotus,  b.  iii.  c.  33. 

8  Herod,  iii.  58. 

'•'  Ot  5e  MiwTjj'as  eix"*'*  evKTiLnfof  muXuBpoi', 
'Acpvtioi'  T«  KnpiyOov. — Iliad,  ii.  569. 

'  Herod,  b.  i. 
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Also  Polycrates,-  who  in  the  time  of  Cambyses  tyrannized  in  of  his  son 
Samos,  possessing  a  strong  navy,  both  subdued  others  of  the  also  by*   ' 
islands,  and  havin<i:  taken  Rhenea,"'  he  consecrated^  it  to  the  I^olycrates 

^  f^  '  _        who  was 

Delian  Apollo.     The  Phocaeans-''  likewise,  who  were  founding  tyrant  of 
the  city  of  Massalia,'^  overcame  the  Carthaginians  in  a  fight  anlTat'a 

^*  ^^^'  .  p^erlod  by 

XIV.  These  then  were  the  most  powerful  navies,  and  yet  even  the  tyrants 
these,  though  many  ages  after  the  Trojan  war,  were  possessed,  as  and  ule" 

it  seems,  but  of  a  few  oalleys,  and  were  made  up  with  vessels  of  Corey- 
'  o        J    '  1  _  raeans. 

fifty  oars,  and  with  long  boats,  as  Avell  as  those  of  former  times. 
And  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  Median  war,  and  the 
death  of  Darius,  successor  of  Cambyses  in  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  that  galleys  in  any  number  were  possessed  by  the  tyrants 
of  Sicily,"  and  by  the  Corcyraeans;  for  these  last^  were  the 
only  navies  Avorth  speaking  of  in  all  Greece,  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes.  For  the  people  of  yEgina,  and  the  Athe- 
nians, and  such  others  as  had  them,  possessed  but  small  ones, 
and  the  most  of  them  consisting  but  of  fifty  oared  vessels;  and 
that  so  lately,  as  but  from  the  time  that  Themistocles  persuaded 
the  Athenians,  making  Avar  on  _^gina,  (the  Barbarians  too 
being  expected,)  to  build  those  ships  with  which  they  fought ; 
and  even  these  Avere  not  decked  throughout. 

XV.  Such  then  were  the  navies  of  the  Greeks,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Nevertheless,  such  as  applied  themselves  to  naval 
affairs,  acquired  by  them  no  small  power,  both  in  revenue,  and  in 

2  Herod,  b.  iii. 

3  Book  iii.  104. 

*  The  mode  in  which  this  was  done  is  mentioned,  iii.  104 ;  also  Herod. 
b.  iii.  c.  34  and  122. 

s  Inhabitants  of  Phocaea,  in  Ionia,  wlio  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius,  dread- 
ing the  power  of  Cyrus,  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  entered  into 
amity  with  the  Romans,  and  thence  went  and  built  the  city  of  Massalia,  in 
Gallia  Narconensis,  now  Marseilles. 

6  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  sea  fight  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  b.  i.  c.  166,  in  which  the  Phocreans,  having  tied  from  Ionia  to  es- 
cape the  yoke  of  Cyrus,  gained  what  certainly  ought  not  to  be  called  a  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians  and  Tuscans.  Thucydides  says,  "the  Phocseans  who 
were  founding  Jlassalia ;"  that  is  to  say,  not  the  main  body  of  the  people  who 
fled  from  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  but  a  colony  which  they  had  sent  out  fifty  years 
earlier,  and  which  did  actually  found  Massalia  long  before  the  conquest  of 
the  parent  state  by  the  Persians. — Arnold. 

"'   Gelon  and  Hiero. 

*  Of  Corinthians,  lonians,  and  Phocseans. 
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Causes 
why  tlie 
Cirecians 
never 
joined 
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forces  in 
any  great 
action. 


The 

Asiatic 

Greeks 

weakened 

by  the 

Persians, 


and 

checked 
in  their 
improve- 
ments by 
the  selfish 
and  timid 
policy  of 
the 
tyrants. 


After  the 
expulsion 
of  the 
Pisistra- 
tida;,  the 
Persian 
war  fol- 
lowed, and 
Greece 
divided 
into  two 
confede- 
racies lo 
resist  the 
invasion; 
the  one 
by  the 


dominion  over  other  people.  For  with  their  navies  (especially 
such  as  had  not  sufficient  territory)  they  subdued  the  islands. 
But  as  for  war  by  land,  at  least  such  whereby  power  might  be 
acquired,  there  was  none.  And  such  as  were,  were  only  be- 
tween borderer  and  borderer.  For  the  Grecians  had  never  yet 
gone  out  with  an  army  to  conquer  any  nation  far  from  home; 
because  the  lesser  cities  neither  leagued  themselves  with  the 
great  ones,  as  subjects,  nor  concurred  as  equals  in  any  common 
enterprise;  but  such  as  were  neighbours  warred  against  each 
other.  For  it  was  chiefly  in  the  war  of  old,  between  the 
Chalcideans  and  the  Eretrians,  that  the  rest  of  Greece  was  most 
divided,  and  in  league  with  either  party. 

XVI.  Various  hinderances,  too,  occurred  to  other  states  in 
the  way  of  their  growth  and  increase.  To  the  lonians,  when 
their  affiairs  were  in  a  thriving  state,  Cyrus  and  the  Persian 
monarchy ;  who  having  subdued  Croesus,  carried  hostilities  into 
all  the  country  between  the  Halys  and  the  sea-coast,  and  sub- 
jected their  continental  cities;  as  afterwards  Darius, by  the  aid 
of  the  Phrenician  fleet,  did  their  islands  also. 

XVII.  And  as  for  the  tyrants  that  were  in  the  Grecian  cities, 
they  forecasting  only  for  themselves,  for  the  security  of  their 
own  persons,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own  families, 
ruled  their  cities  as  securely  as  they  could,  and  did  no  action 
worthy  of  memory,  unless  it  were  against  their  neighbours : 
for,  as  for  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  they  were  already  arrived 
at  greater  power.  Thus  was  Greece  for  a  long  time  every 
way  hindered,  that  neither  jointly  it  could  do  any  thing  re- 
markable, and  by  single  states  it  was  still  less  adventurous. 

XVIII.  But  when  the  tyrants^  both  of  Athens,  and  of  the 
rest  of  Greece,  where  tyrannies  were,  were  the  most,  and  the 
last  of  them,  (excepting  those  of  Sicily,)  put  down  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, (for  Lacedannon,  after  its  being  occupied  by  the 
Dorians,  who  now  inhabit  it,  though  it  had  been  longer  troubled 
with  seditions  than  any  other  city  we  know,  yet  has  it  had  for 
the  longest  time  good  laws,  and  been  also  always  free  from 
tyrants.  For  it  is  unto  the  end  of  this  war,  four  hundred 
years  and  somewhat  more,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  have  used 
one  and  the  same  government :  and  thereby  being  of  power 
themselves,  they  also  regulated  the  aftairs  in  the  other  cities,) 

y  Pisistratus  and  bis  sons,  cxiicllcd  from  Athens  by  the  Lacedwmonians 
under  Cieonienes,  A.  C.  510. — llcroil.  v.  64. 
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ri  savl  after  the  dissolution  of  tyrannies  in  Greece,  it  was  not  Lacedae- 
long  before  the  battle  was  fought  by  the  Medes  against  the  the  other 
Athenians  in  the  fields  of  Marathon  ;i  and  in  the  tenth  year- ^y,[^'^j^j^g_ 
again  after  that,  came  the  Barbarian,^  with  the  great  fleet  into 
Greece,  to  subdue  it.     A  formidable  danger  being  suspended 
over  its  head,  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  preeminent  in  power,  took 
the  command  of  the  confederated  Greeks ;  and  the  Athenians, 
at  the  coming  of  the  Medes,  having  determined  to  leave  their 
city,  and  packing  up  their  goods  went  on  shipboard  and  became 
seamen.-*    When  they  had  jointly  beaten  back  the  Barbarian, 
then  did  the  Grecians,  both  such  as  had  revolted  from   the 
king,  and  such  as  had  in  common  made  war  upon  him,  not 
long  after,  divide  themselves  into  parties,  one  part  with  the 
Athenians,  and  the  other  with  the  Lacedajmonians ;  for  these 
two  cities  appeared  to  be  the  mightiest,  for  one  had  the  power 
by  land,  and  the  other  by  sea.     But  this  confederation  lasted 
but  a  while  ;    and  afterwards,  the   Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Athenians,  being  at  variance,^  warred  against  each  other,  to- 
gether with  their  several  confederates.    And  the  rest  of  Greece, 
where  any  discord  chanced  to  arise,  had  recourse  presently  to 
one  of  these.     Insomuch  that  from  the  war  of  the  Medes  to 
this  present  war  continually,  sometimes  making  truces  with, 
and  sometimes  warring  either  one  against  the  other,  or  against 
revolted  confederates,  they  had  well  prepared  themselves  in 
warlike  affairs,  and  were  become  more  expert,  because  their 
practice  was  accompanied  with  dangers. 

XIX.  The  Lacedemonians  governed  not  their  confederates  The  La- 
so  as  to  make  them  tributaries ;  but  conciliating  them,  that  they  nians  did 

1  Battle  of  Marathon,  490,  A.  C— Herod,  vi.  113. 

2  That  is,  the  year  481  before  Christ.  This  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  but  of  the  setting  out  of  the  armament,  which,  after  winter- 
ing at  Salamis,  proceeded  forward  towards  (Jreece.  The  battle  of  Salamis 
was  fought  the  year  after  this  setting  out,  480. — Herod,  vii.  37. 

3  Xerxes'  expedition  and  battle  of  Salamis,  A.  C.  480.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  one  thousand  two  hundred  galleys,  and  two  thousand  hulks  of  the 
round  manner  of  building.     Com.  Nepos  in  vita  Themistoclis. 

■•  The  Athenians  being  admonished  by  the  oracle,  for  their  safety  against 
the  Medes,  to  put  themselves  within  walls  of  wood :  Themistocles  inter- 
preting the  oracle,  they  went  into  their  galleys — Herod,  b.  vii. 

5  This  variance  began  upon  this,  that  Cimon  having  been  sent  for  to  aid 
the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Helots,  was  sent  back  with  his  Athenians, 
out  of  distrust  the  Lacedaemonians  had  of  their  forward  spirit :  which  the 
Athenians  took  for  a  disgrace. 
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not  make    niiglit  form  their  polity  for  their  own  advantage,  conformably 
federates'  to  oligarchy.^     But  the  Athenians  governed,  having  gradually 
tributaries,  taken'into  their  hands  the  galleys  of  the  allied  states,  (except 
the  Chiang  and  Lesbians,)  and  imposing  on  all  of  them  a  cer- 
tain tribute  of  money  ;6  by  which  means  their  own^  particular 
preparation  was  greater  in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  than  when, 
in  their  most  flourishing  time,  the  league  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  Greece  remained  unbroken." 
Thucy-  XX.  Such,  then,  I  find  to  have  been  the  state  of  things 

"^'l^^^  .       past,  hard  to  be  believed,  though  established  on  regular  proof. 

shews  how  r       '  '  ^  .        xi  i        /•  xi.    • 

negli-         For  men  receive  the  report  of  events,  though  ot  their  own 
Sive"the  country,  if  done  before  their  own  time,  all  alike,  from  one  as 
fanieof      from  another,  without  examination.     For  the  vulgar  sort  of 
pa"tf         Athenians  think,  that  Hipparchus  was  the  tyrant,  and  slain 
Sample  of  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  ;  and  know  not  that  Hippias 
the  story     ii^d  the  government,  as  being  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  and 
Uie  so^n^oT  that  Hipparchus  and  Thessalus  were  his  brothers ;   and  that 
Pisistratus.  jjarmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  suspecting  that  some  of  their  ac- 
complices had  that  day,  and  at  that  instant,  discovered  unto 
Hippias  somewhat  of  their  treason,  did  desist  from  attacking 
Hippias,  as  a  man  forewarned ;  but  desirous  to  affect  some- 
whatjf"  though  with  danger,  before  they  should  be  apprehended, 
lighting  on  Hipparchus,  slew  him  near  the  temple  called  Leo- 
corium,!  whilst  he  was  setting  forth  the  Panathenaical  proces- 
sion.2    And  likewise  divers  other  things  now  extant,  and  which 

*  This  sketch  of  tLe  comparative  policy  of  the  two  gi-eat  rivals,  is  further 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  book  i,  &c. 

6  «'  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  so  administered  rule  as  in  time  to  get 
possession  of  the  allied  states,  except  the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  and  to  im- 
pose on  all  a  certain  rate  of  contribution." — Bloomjield. 

"•   Of  the  people  of  Athens  itself,  excluding  their  confederates. 

8  This  refers  to  the  period  a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty  years' 
treaty,  when  the  Athenians  were  masters  not  only  of  the  islands,  and  the 
Asiatic  Greek  colonies,  but  had  also  united  to  their  confederacy  Boeotia 
and  Achaia  on  the  continent  of  Greece  itself.    See  108,  111,  115 — Arnold. 

9  "  To  do  something  worth  losing  their  lives  for."  "  Not  to  run  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  without  having  first  done  something  worth  the  risk." — Arnold. 
Compaie  b.  iii.  c.  53. 

'  "  The  temple  of  the  daughters  of  Lcos,"  who,  according  to  the  tradition, 
had  been  sacrificed  by  their  father,  during  a  famine,  as  an  offering  for  the 
lives  of  the  people.  The  temple  stood  in  the  Ceramicus  within  the  walls. — 
AmoM. 

'•   The  Tanathcnxa  were  solemnities  in  honour  of  Minerva,  patroness  of 
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time  hath  not  involved  in  oblivion,  are  misconceived  by  the  rest 

of  the  Grecians ;  as  that  the  kings  of  Lacedaemon,  in  giving  • 

their  suffrages,  had  each  of  them,  not  single  but  double  votes  ;" 

and  that  thev  had  a  band  of  soldiers,  called  the  Pitanitan, 

whereas  there  was  never  any  such.     So  little  diligent  are  most 

men  in  the  search  of  truth,  and  embrace  soonest  the  opinions 

ready  formed  to  their  hands.' 

XXI.  Now  he  that,  by  the  arguments  here  adduced,  shall  And  it 
think  the  things  I  have  gone  through  to  be  as  I  have  described  wTaf  was 
them,  and  not  rather  believe  that  they  were  such  as  the  poets  ^^^^^^^^ '" 
have  sung,  adorning  and  exaggerating,  or  prose-writers  have  chapter, 
composed,  more  delightful  to  the  ear  than  conformable  to  the  Peiopon. 
truth,  as  being;  thing^s  not  to  be  disproved,  and,  by  length  of  "esianwar 

o  o  '^  /•  p  1  1  •  1  ^^^*  more 

time,  turned  for  the  most  part  into  the  nature  of  fables  without  important 
credit;-*  but  shall  thmk  them  here  made  out,  on  the  plainest  J^J'gpg 
evidence  that  can  be,  and  suiRciently  too,  considering  their  an-  j'ail  ever 

'      ,  .1,1  -11      known  bc- 

tiquity;  he,  I  say,  shall  not  err.     And  though  men  judge  the  fore. 

present  war,  wherein  they  live,  to  be  the  greatest ;  but  having 
retired  from  warfare,  admire  more  those  that  were  before  it ; 
yet  if  they  judge  of  this  war  by  the  acts  done  in  the  same,  it 
will  manifest  itself  to  be  greater  than  any  of  those  before  men- 
tioned. 

XXII.  What  particular  words  persons  have  spoken,  when  they 
were  about  to  enter  into  the  war,  or  when  they  were  in  it,  were 
haid  for  me  to  remember  exactly ,5  whether  they  were  speeches 
which  I  have  heard  myself,  or  have  received  at  second  hand. 
But  as  any  man  seemed  to  me  to  speak  most  agreeably  to  the 


Athens,  instituted  by  Erectheiis  or  Orpheus,  but  renewed  by  Theseus  in 
memory  of  his  having  collected  all  the  Athenians  who  lived  dispersed 
throughout  Attica  into  the  city  of  Athens, 

'^  The  passages  in  Herodotus  which  Thucydides  is  commonly  supposed 
here  to  allude  to  are  well  known,  vi.  57;  ix.  33.  Yet  I  agree  with  Muller, 
that  the  censure,  if  designed  to  touch  Herodotus  at  all,  was  not  meant  for 
him  particularly,  but  rather  for  Hellanicus  and  those  earlier  writers,  whom 
Herodotus  in  this  instance  carelessly  followed — Arnold. 

3  The  accoimt  given  in  chap.  20.  differs  considerably  from  that  given  by 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Hipparchus  the  elder ;  also  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  Lacedaemon. — Herod,  v.  55;  vi.  56;  ix.  53. 

*  "  So  as  to  lose  all  credit. " —  Goeller. 

'■'  "  As  for  the  several  speeches  that  were  spoken,  it  was  hard  to  retain  in 
the  memory  with  exactness  all  that  was  said."  Compare  Herod,  i.  215. — 
A  mold. 
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matter  at  any  time  in  hand,  liolding  as  near  as  possible  to  the 

sum  of  the  meaning  of  all  that  hath  been  really  uttered,  so  have 

He  then      I  expressed  it  here.'^    But  of  the  deeds  themselves  done  in  the 

that^hr     war,  I  thought  not  fit  to  write  what  I  heard  from  chance,  or 

had  spared     i^^^  j  mvself  did  but  think  to  be  true  ;  but  only  those  whereat 

no  pains  •  i  •  i        •  i      ii  -u i 

to  arrive     I  was  myself  present,  and  those  about  which  with  all  possible 

truth^of      diligence  I  had  made  particular  inquiry  from  others.7    But  with 

all  things    difficulty  was  the  truth  ascertained,  because  such  as  were  pre- 
recorded, •'  ^1 
heing  more  sent  at  every  action  spake  not  all  after  the  same  manner,  but  as 

SucT  ^°  tliey  were  affected  towards  eitlier  of  the  parties,^  or  as  they  could 
posterity     remember.     To  hear  tliis  history  rehearsed,  inasmuch  as  there 

I  nan  to  "^  iiii-i/'i 

amuse  his    are  inserted  in  it  no  fables,  will  appear  perhaps  less  dehghttul : 
rarles!"*'"   but  sucli  as  desire  to  look  into  the  truth  both  of  past  events,  and 
of  those  which  (according  to  the  natural  course  of  human  af- 
fairs) will  hereafter  be  of  the  same  or  a  very  similar  nature, 
will  find  enough  herein  to  make  them  think  it  profitable ;  9  and 
it  is  compiled  rather  for  an  everlasting  possession,  than  to  be 
rehearsed  as  a  work  of  temporary  display. 
Jle  insists        XXIII.  The  greatest  action  before  this,  was  that  against  the 
ticuTan"'   Medes,  and  yet  that,  by  two  battles  by  sea,i  and  as  many  by 
o"  "'?        land,  was  soon  decided.     But  as  for  this  war,  it  both  lasted 

superior  .  .  r~i 

interest  of  long,  and  the  calamities  that  befell  to  Greece  were  such,  as  the 
ponne'sian  '''^^>  "^  ^^^^  ^^'^^  space,  had  never  been  seen  before.    For  neither 

c  "  And  as  to  what  was  spoken  in  orations  on  either  side,  either  when 
about  to  enter  on  the  war,  or  when  engaged  therein,  it  were  indeed  difficult 
both  to  myself  when  present,  and  to  others  from  whose  information  I  re- 
ceived it,  to  remember  the  exact  words  which  were  employed ;  but  as  either 
side  might  seem  to  me  to  speak  most  to  the  purpose  on  any  matter  under 
determination,  so  I  expressed  it ;  keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
general  sense  of  what  was  really  spoken. " — Bloomfield. 

">  "  13ut  with  regard  to  the  facts,  I  have  thought  it  unfit  to  state  them  upon 
any  indiscriminate  reports  of  others,  or  according  to  any  mere  notions  or  im- 
pressions of  my  own.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  MTitten  not  from  my  opinions, 
but  from  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  described;  and  where  I  have 
been  obliged  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  others,  their  testimony  has  not  been 
carelessly  admitted,  but  scrupulously  weighed  and  examined." — Arnold. 

8  "  As  they  were  inclined  to  favour  either  of  the  two  parties." 

9  "  But  for  such  as  desire  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  past,  and 
thereby  of  the  future  also,  which  will  surely,  after  the  course  of  human 
things,  represent  again  hereafter,  if  not  the  very  image,  yet  the  near  resem- 
blance of  the  past;  if  such  shall  judge  my  work  to  be  profitable,  I  shall  be 
well  content." — Arnold. 

'  One  at  Artcmisium,  and  the  other  at  Salumis ;  and  two  by  land,  one  at 
Thermopylfc,  and  the  other  at  Plata;a. 
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had  there  ever  been  so  many  cities  stormed  and  made  desolate,  war  to  that 
some  by  the  Barbarians,-  and  some  by  the  Greeks  warring  on  one  forme'i- 

another  3:  (and  some  cities  there  were,  that  when  they  were  taken  ^y^rs  and 

N  1        r»  1       •  1  then 

changed  their  inhabitants;'*)  nor  so  much  or  banishment  and  proceeds 
slaughter,^  partly  by  the  war,  partly  by  sedition,  as  was  in  this.  Jeal'and'^*^ 
And  those  thino;s  which,  concerning:  former  time  there  went  a  re-  supposed 

,  1  Ti  1       causes 

port  of,  but  in  fact  rarely  confirmed,  were  now  made  credible :  which  led 
as  earthquakes,  prevalent  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  ^°  '*' 
violent  withal ;  eclipses  of  the  sun,  oftener  than  is  remembered 
of  any  former  times ;  great  droughts  in  some  places,  and  thereby 
famine  :  and  that  which  produced  most  damage  and  to  a  certain 
extent  devastation,  the  plague.  All  these  evils  came  together 
with  this  war,  which  began  from  the  time  that  the  Athenians 
and  Peloponnesians  brake  the  truce,  which,  immediately  after 
the  conquest  of  Euboea,^  had  been  concluded  between  them  for 
thirty  years.  The  causes  why  they  brake  the  same,  and  their 
quarrels,  I  have  therefore  set  down  first,  because  no  man  should 
ever  have  to  enquire  how  so  great  a  war  amongst  the  Grecians 
could  arise.  And  the  truest  cause,  though  least  avowed,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  putting 
the  Lacedsemonians  into  fear,  urged  on  the  war.  But  the 
ostensible  causes  of  the  breach  of  the  truce  by  both  parties  and 
the  going  to  war  were  these. 
v/  XXIV.  Epidamnus  is  a  city  situate  on  the  right  hand  to  such 
as  enter  into  the  Ionian  gulf;  bordering  upon  it,  are  the  Tau- 
lantii.  Barbarians,  a  people  of  Illyris.  This  place  was  colo. 
nised  by  thejZJorcyrseans,  but  the  founder  of  the  colony  was  one 
Plinlius,  tlie  son  of  Eratoclidas,  a  Corinthian  of  the  lineage  of 
Hercules,  and  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  called  to  this 
office  out  of  the  mother  city ;  besides  that,  the  colony  itself  con- 
sisted in  part  of  Corinthians,  and  others  of  the  Doric  nation. 

2  Mycalessus  is  meant  here,  which  was  taken  by  the  Thracians,  vii.  29. 
Haach. 

3  Plataea  and  Mitilene. 

••  Or  "had  its  inhabitants  expelled,  to  make  room  for  others."  Instances 
of  this  were  JEgina,  Potidaea,  Scione,  and  Melos.      Goeller. 

*  There  is  perhaps,  especial  reference  to  the  cases  of  Corcyra  and  My- 
calessus, though,  indeed,  both  might  be  said  to  occur  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree every  where  throughout  Greece. 

*  By  the  Athenians.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  the  breaking 
of  the  truce  was  the  cause  of  the  war.  Thucydidcs  means  to  say,  that  when 
the  war  took  place,  the  truce  was  at  an  end. 


/ 


/. 
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In  process  of  time,  the  city  of  Epiclamnus  became  great  and  po- 
pulous ;  and  having  for  many  years  together  been  annoyed  with 
sedition,  as  is  reported,  was  by  a  war  made  upon  them  by  the 
neighbouring  Barbarians  brought  low,  and  deprived  of  the  great- 
The  nobles  est  part  of  their  powerJ     But  that  which  was  the  last  calamity 
dlnmus      before  this  war,  was,  that  the  nobility,  forced  by  the  commons 
^'^'"S,    ,     to  fly  the  citv,  went  and  ioiued  with  the  Barbarians,  and  both 

bunished  j  j  '  o 

by  the  by  land  and  sea  pillaged  those  that  remained  within.  The 
enUsTs^ome  Epidamnians  that  were  in  the  town,  oppressed  in  this  manner, 
°f  ?'',e  send  their  ambassadors  to  Corcyra,  as  being  their  mother-city, 
bouring  praying  the  Corcyraeans  not  to  overlook  them  perishing,  but  to 
O^he  Tau"*  reconcile  unto  them  those  whom  they  had  driven  forth,  and  to 
laniiOin    p^t  an  end  to  the  Barbarian  war.     And  this  they  intreated  in 

tlieir  cause  •  ..,  .,  ^        p  t  n 

ami  harass  the  form  of  suppliants,*^  sittmg  down  in  the  temple  ot  Juno.9 
the  town,    jg^^  ^j^^  Corcyraeans,  not  admitting  their  supplication,  sent  them 

away  again  without  effecting  their  purpose. 
The  com-  XXV.  The  Epidamnians  now  despairing  of  relief  from  the 
1"°"^  Corcyraeans,  hesitated  how  to  proceed  in  their  present  affairs,^ 
unable  to  and  sending  to  Delphi,-  they  inquired  at  the  oracle,  whether  they 
assistance  should  deliver  \x\\  their  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians,  as 
(!i°'"  their  founders  and  make  trial  what  aid  the^^  should  obtain  from 

Corcyra,  ■' 

against  them.  And  when  the  oracle  had  ansAvered,  that  they  should  de- 
baiii'shed  liver  it  up,  and  take  the  Corinthians  for  their  leaders,  they  went 
nobles       ^q  Corinth,  and  accordinu:  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  delivered 

have  re-  '  ^     , 

course  to    up  their  city  to  them,  (shewing  that  the  first  founder  of  it  was  a 

'  "  They  were  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  by  their  factions,  which  had  grown 
out  of  a  war  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  Barbarians." 

8  Either  the  Epidamnians  had  offended  the  Corc}Taeans,  or  the  custom 
was  in  those  times  to  take  sanctuary,  not  only  for  crimes  but  for  obtaining 
aid  it)  extremities,  tacitly  disclaiming  all  other  help  save  that  of  the  gods,  and 
those  to  whom  they  made  supplication.  Jlitford  infers  from  their  taking 
the  character  of  suppliants  that  "they  felt  they  had  no  claim  of  merit  from 
the  mother  country,  especially  as  the  government  of  Corcyra  was  aristo- 
cratical  and  theirs  was  now  democratical." 

"  This  was  the  posture  of  the  suppliants,  from  which,  also,  they  arose  on 
being  raised  by  the  person  whom  they  addressed  and  who  thereby  was  under- 
stood to  grant  their  petition. 

1  «<  Were  held  in  a  strait  what  to  do."    Bloomficld. 

2  "  The  usual  resource,  says  Mitford,  of  desponding  states."  Indeed  re- 
ligious helps  and  consolations  are  naturally  resorted  to  by  those  in  adversity : 
but  here,  probably,  this  step  had  been  deliberately  resolved  on  in  the  council, 
and  the  application  to  Delphi  only  made  in  order  to  ])rocure  religious  coun- 
tenance to  measures  of  political  expediency.     Bloomfidd. 
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Corinthian,^  and  declaring  the  answer  the  oracle  had  given  them,)  the  Corin- 
intreating  their  help,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  by  beholding  promise  to 
their  destruction.  The  Corinthians  then  undertook  their  defence,  ^^ssist  them, 
not  only  from  the  equity  of  the  cause,  (esteeming  them  no  less 
their  own,  than  the  Corey raeans'  colony)  but  also  from  hatred  of 
the  Corcyrasans,  who,  being  their  colony,  yet  contemned  them, 
and  allowed  them  not  their  due  honour  in  public  meetings ;  nor 
in  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice,"*  entrusted  the  beginning  to 
a  Corinthian,  as  was  the  custom  of  their  other  colonies,  but 
being  equal  to  the  richest  Grecians  of  their  time,  in  point  of 
wealth,  and  strongly  furnished  with  ammunition  of  war,  desjiised 
them.  Also  they  Avere  elevated  with  pride  at  how  much  they 
excelled  in  shipping :  and  that  Corcyra  had  been  once  inhabited 
by  the  Phaeacians,  who  flourished  in  glory  of  naval  affairs;^ 
which  was  also  the  cause,  why  they  the  rather  provided  them- 
selves with  a  navy  ;  and  they  were  indeed  not  without  power  in 
that  respect,  for  when  they  began  the  war,  they  had  one  hundred 
and  twenty  galleys. 

XXVI.  The  Corinthians,  therefore,  having  all  these  crimi- The  C'orin- 
nations  against  them,  relieved  Epidamnus  willingly,  not  only ''"^"®®*^'"^ 
giving  leave  to  whosoever  would,  to  go  and  dwell  there,  butofAmbra- 
also  sent  thither  a  garrison  of  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  of  cadians,^"" 
their  own  citizens :  which  succours,  lest  the  Corcvraeans  should  ^"'^  ^°^' 

•'  cyrffians 

hmder  their  passage  by  sea,  marched  by  land  to  Apollonia,  to  Epi- 
a  colony  of  the  Corinthians.     The  Corcyrseans  understanding  Th*^  c"or. 
that  colonists  and  a  garrison  were  gone  to  Epidamnus,  and  that  ^y'"^?."^ 

.  .        .  send  25 

the  colony  was  given  up  to  the  Corinthians,  were  extremely  sliips  to 
vexed ;  and  sailing  immediately  thither  with  twenty-five  gal-  nus  and" 
leys,  and  afterwards  with  another  fleet,  in  an  insolent  manner  command 
demanded  of  them  both  to  receive  those  whom  they  had  banish-  pie  to  re- 
ed, (for  these  banished  men  of  Epidamnus,  had  been  now  at  thebanyi- 
Corcyra,  and  pointing  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors,  and  ^^'  nobles. 
claiming  kindred,  had  on  these  pleas  intreated  the  Corcyraeans 
to  restore  them,)  and  to  send  away  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 

3  This  was  perhaps  necessary  for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
claim  to  make  the  transfer.     Bloomfield. 

••  "  Nor  committed,  (as  did  their  other  colonies)  the  leading  part  of  the 
sacrificial  rites  to  a  Corinthian."     Bloomfield. 

*  "  And  sometimes  they  prided  themselves  on  their  naval  preeminence  and 
on  the  naval  fame  of  the  Phaeacians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  or 
as  became  them  who  were  the  successors  of  the  Phaeacians." 


/„ 
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V  On  tlieir 
refusal,  tlie 
CorcjTiK- 
ans  block- 
ade Epi- 
damnus. 


TheCorin- 
tliianssoon 
as  they 
heard  of 
the  siege, 
send  a 
colony  to 
Epidam- 
nus,  and 
prepare 
a  large 
force. 


/ 


The  Cor- 
cyra;ans 
send  Am- 
bassadors 


sent  thither  by  tlie  Corinthians.  But  the  Epidamnians  gave  no 
ear  to  their  demands.*'  Wliereupon  the  Corcyraeans  with  forty 
galleys,  together  with  the  banished  men,  (whom  they  pretended 
they  were  come  to  restore)  and  with  the  Illyrians,  whom  they 
had  joined  to  their  part,  warred  upon  them;  and  having  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  made  proclamation,  that  such  of  the  Epi- 
damnians as  would,  and  that  all  strangers  might  depart  safely, 
or  otherwise  were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  enemies.  But  when 
this  prevailed  not,  the  place  being  an  isthmus,  they  jiroceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  it. 

XXVII.  The  Corinthians,  when  news  was  brought  from 
Epidamnus  how  it  was  besieged,  made  ready  an  army,  and 
at  the  same  time  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  for  the 
sending  thither  of  a  colony,  and  that  such  as  would  go,  should 
have  equal  and  like  privileges  with  those  that  were  there  be- 
fore :  and  that  such  as  desired  to  take  part  in  the  colony,  and 
yet  were  unwilling  to  go  along  in  person  at  that  present  time,  if 
they  would  contribute  fifty  Corinthian  drachms,"  might  remain 
behind.  And  they  were  very  many  both  that  went,  and  that 
laid  down  their  money.  Moreover,  they  begged  the  Megareans, 
from  fear  of  being  stopped  in  their  passage  b}'  the  Corcyraeans, 
to  aid  them  with  some  galleys,  who  accordingly  furnished  out 
eight,  and  the  citizens  of  Pale,  in  Cephallenia,  four.  They  also 
requested  galleys  of  the  Epidaurians  who  sent  them  five,  the 
citizens  of  Hermione  one,  the  Troezenians  two,  the  Leucadians 
ten,  the  Ambraciots  eight.  Of  the  Thebans  and  Phliasians  they 
requested  money  ;  of  the  Eleans,  both  money  and  empty 
galleys ;  and  of  the  Corinthians  themselves,  there  were  ready 
thirty  galleys  and  three  thousand  men  of  arms. 

XXVIII.  When  the  Corcyraeans  heard  of  these  preparations, 
they  went  to  Corinth  in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  of  the  Sicyonians,  whom  they  took  with 

®  In  Thucydides'  account  of  the  disputes  between  Corinth,  CorcjTa,  and 
Epidamnus,  we  have  more  authentic  information  concerning  the  proper  con- 
nexion between  a  Grecian  colony  and  its  metropolis  than  is  perhaps  elsewhere 
to  be  found ;  but  we  are  without  means  of  determining  the  exact  import  of 
the  expressions — 7ropo5oi/»'oi  r7]v  iro\iv  us  oj/cjo-rais,  and  fiyefiovas  iroiftaOai. 
Mitfnrd's  Greece. 

7  Towards  dcfrapng  the  expenses  of  sending  out  the  colony.  These  are 
the  heavy  or  J%ginctan  drachnup  each  of  which  was  worth  ten  oboli ;  so  that 
fifty  of  these  amount  to  something  more  than  eighty-three  Attic  drachmse. 
A  mold. 
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them,  and  required  the  Corinthians  to  recall  the  garrison  and  to  Corinth, 
inhabitants  which  they  had  sent  to  Epidamnus,  as  being  a  city,  terms'^or^ 
they  said,  wherewith  they  had  nothing  to  do  ;  or  if  they  had  any  f:^l'f'^^' 
thing  to  claim,  they  were  content  to  have  the  cause  judicially 
tried '^  in  such  cities  of  Peloponnesus  as  they  should  both  agree 
on,  and  they,  then,  should  hold  the  colony  to  whom  the  same 
should  be  adjudged.  They  said  also,  that  they  were  willing  to  re- 
fer their  cause  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  that  as  for  war,  they  forbade 
it ;  but  if  they  must  needs  have  it,  they  should  by  the  violence 
of  them,  be  forced  in  their  own  defence,  to  seek  out  friends  9 
whom  they  did  wish,  altogether  different  from  those  whom  they 
already  had.  To  this  the  Corinthians  answered,  that  if  they 
would  withdraw  their  fleet,  and  dismiss  the  Barbarians  from 
before  Epidamnus,  they  would  then  consult  on  the  matter;  but 
before  this  it  could  not  be  right,  that  whilst  they  were  pleading 
the  case,  the  Epidamnians  should  be  suffering  a  siege.  The 
Corcyraeans  replied  to  this,  that  if  they  would  withdraw  those 
men  of  theirs  already  in  Epidamnus,  that  then  they  also  would 
do  as  the  Corinthians  had  required  them;  or  otherwise  they 
were  content  to  let  the  men  on  both  sides  stay  where  they  were, 
and  to  suspend  the  war  till  the  cause  should  be  decided. 

XXIX.  The  Coi'inthians  not  assenting  to  any  of  these  propo-  which  are     y/ 
sitions,  since  their  galleys  were  manned,  and  their  confederates  and^afle'et 
present,  having  defied  them  first  by  a  herald,  put  to  sea  with  ^^^fl^^"^^'' 
seventy-five  galleys  and  two  thousand  men  of  arms,i  and  set  and  a  land 
sail  for  Epidamnus  against  the  Corcyraeans.     Their  fleet  was  two  thon- 

c^rnmandecrbv  Aristeus  the  son  of  Pellicas,  Callicrates  the  son  sand  inen 
''  senttoii-pi- 

of  Callias,  and  Timanor  the  son  of  Timanthes  :  and  the  land  damnus. 
forces  by  Archetimus  the  son  of  Eurytimus,  and  Isarchidas  the 
son  of  Isarchus.  When  they  had  arrived  off  Actium,  in  the 
territory  of  Anactorium,  (where  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
ground  consecrated  unto  him  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia,)  the  Corcyraeans  sent  a  herald  to  them  in  a  small 
boat-  to  forbid  their  coming  on,  and  in  the  mean  time  manned 

s  "  They  would  submit  to  be  judged." 

9  "  To  gain  friends  of  a  very  different  nature  from  tbeir  present  associates," 
that  is,  from  the  exiles  of  Epidamnus  with  whom  they  were  then  acting  in 
concert.     Arnold. 

•  Of  these  seventy-five  galleys  thirty  were  Corinthian,  the  rest  furnished 
by  the  allies,  of  which  it  hence  appears  that  the  Eleans  furnished  seven. 

-  The  Corcyraeans  meant  by  this  to  gain  time  and  were  anxious  not  to  leave 


It. 
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/  tlieir  fleet ;  having  repaired  and  made  fit  for  service  their  old 

J  The  Cor-  galleys,'  and  furnished  the  rest  with  all  things  necessary.  The 
wu'lTeighty  lierald  was  no  sooner  returned  from  the  Corinthians  with  no 
ships  en-  peaceable  answer,  but  having  their  galleys  already  manned,  to 
the  Corin-  the  number  of  eighty  sail,  (for  forty  attended  the  siege  of  Epi- 
?eVeat  ^""^  damnus,)  they  put  to  sea,  and  ranging  themselves  in  line  came 

ythem.  tQ  a  battle,  in  whicli  tlie  Corcyra^ans  Avere  clearly  victors,  and 
Epidam-  destroyed  fifteen  galleys  of  the  Corinthians.  On  the  same  day 
0^1(1?^"  it  liajipened  likewise,  that  they  that  besieged  Epidamnus  re- 
same  day  duced  it,  on  condition  that  they  should  sell  the  strangers  ^  and 
cyricans.    should  keep  the  Corinthians  in  bonds  till  such  time  as  they 

should  otherwise  be  disposed  of. 
The  Cor-        XXX.  The  battle  being  ended,  the  Corcyraeans,  after  they 
saiHo"^     had  set  up  their  trophy*  in  Leucimna,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra, 
Leucas,     gjg     ^^^-   qiI^qy  prisoners,  but  kept  the  Corinthians  still  in  bonds. 

afterivards  1  '  1 

toCyllene,  After  this,  when  the  Corinthians  with  their  vanquished  fleet  were 
the  arsenal  gone  home  to  Corinth,  the  Corcyraeans,  masters  now  of  the  whole 
jI\^^^^  sea  in  those  parts,  sailed,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  Leucas, 
and  burn    the  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and  then  sailed  to  Cyllene,  the 

naval  arsenal^  of  the  Eleans,  and  burnt  it,  because  they  had, 

both  with  money  and  shipj^ing,  given  aid  to  the  Corinthians. 

And  they  were  masters  of  those  seas,  and   infested  the  con. 

federates  of  Corinth,  for  the  most  part  of  that  year ;  till  while, 

any  thing  undone  to  avert  hostilities  ;  yet  they  prepared  for  them  with  judg- 
ment and  spirit. 

3  Such  was  the  condition,  which  however  was  aftenvards  violated,  for  they 
were  slain. 

*  The  trophies  for  a  victory  by  land  were  decked  out  \vith  the  arms  they 
had  taken — for  a  victory  by  sea,  with  arms  also,  and  the  wrecks  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  To  demolish  a  trophy  was  regarded  as  sacrilege,  because 
they  were  always  dedicated  to  some  deity. 

'  Most  ancient  cities  were  built  away  from  tlie  sea-coast,  in  order  to  be . 
out  of  the  reach  of  |)irates.  And  the  same  policy  was  pursued,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  in  Spanish  America,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Thus  Sparta,  Messene,  Argos,  Mycenae,  Thebes,  Delphi,  Sicyon, 
Megara,  and  Athens.  On  the  growth,  however  of  arts  and  cinlisation,  and 
the  rise  of  commerce,  these  ancient  sites  were  found  inconvenent,  and  such 
as  made  them  unfit  to  compete  with  modern  ones  on  the  sea-coast.  And 
the  only  remedy  for  it  was  to  build  towns  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which 
was  neiu-cst  to  them,  to  serve  as  posts  and  naval  stations  for  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  the  imports  and  exports,  and  all  other  commodities. 
Hence  arose  such  places  as  Pira>us,  Ni.saea,  Nauplia,  (iytheum,  Lechseum, 
and,  among  the  rest,  Cyllene.  These  were,  when  possible,  connected  with 
walls.      lihnimfieM. 
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the  summer  yet  lasted,"^  tlie  Corinthians  sent  a  lieet  and  soldiers  The  next 
into  Actium,  since  their  allies  were  distressed,  which,  to  protect  th"V"^'' 
Leucas  and  such  other  cities  as  were  their  friends,  encamped  t'lianssend 
about  Chimerium  in  Thesprotis:  and  the  Corcyrseans,  both  with  to  Actium 
their  fleet  and  army,  lay  over  against  them  in  Leucimna.    Nei-  ^^'^. thi- 
ther party  advanced  against  the  other,  but  after  they  had  laid 
quietly  opposite  all  the  summer,  they  each,  on  the  approach  of 
M'inter,  retired  homeward. 

XXXI.  All  this  year,  after  the  battle  and  the  one  following,  the  A.C.  433.      / 
Corinthians  being  vexed  at  the  Avar  with  the  Corcyraeans,  applied  4.  ^"'^" 
themselves  to  the  buildino-  of  galleys,  and  to  the  preparintr  of  a  ^■^^,  P°- 

,  ,  ,  11&  nnlhians 

licet,  the  strongest  they  were  able  to  make,  and  to  procure  make  pre  - 
mariners,  offering  the  inducement  of  pay,  out  of  Peloponnesus  foTwarTt 
itself,  and  out  of  all  other  parts  of  Greece.      The  Corcyraeans,  i^'"*^''  ^^'R 

Corcvra"*- 

having  intelligence  of  these  preparations,  began  to  fear,  and  ans  send 
(because  they  had  never  been  in  league  with  any  Grecian  city?  bassv"to 
nor  were  in  the  roll  of  the  confederates,  either  of  the  Athenians  Athens  to 
or  Lacedsemonians,)  thought  it  best  now,  to  go  to  the  Athenians  ance. 
and  to  become  their  allies,  and  try  if  they  could  procure  any 
aid  fi'om  them. 

This  being  perceived  by  the  Corinthians,  they  also  sent  their  The  Co-       / 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  lest  the  addition  of  the  Athenian  navy,  sendon* 
to  that  of  the  Corcyraeans,  mio^ht  hinder  them  from  carrvino:  the  ^''^ir  part 

.1  1-1        ^1  ^^    ~  4    1  ,     •"'  to  oppose 

war  as  they  desired.     On  the  assembly  at  Athens  being  met,  there- 
quest. 

fi  This  is  the  translation  of  ■wepi6vTi  which  Bekker  and  Goeller  read  ;  the 
other  reading  is  TrepiUvTi  when  "  the  summer  came  round." 

7  Tlie  people  of  Athens  were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  which  presided  by 
rot^ation.  The  year  was  divided  into  ten  coiu-ses,  and  each  tribe  presided 
about  five  weeks.  The  tribe  in  course  elected  fifty  persons  to  manage  by 
their  authority  and  in  their  name.  These  were  called  Prytanes.  This  being 
too  large  a  number  for  business,  they  were  subdivided  into  tens,  each  of 
these  divisions  presiding  for  a  week  :  these  were  called  Proedri.  One  of 
these  Proedri,  called  Epistates,  presided  for  a  day,  during  which  he  v\'as 
invested  mth  the  highest  trust  in  the  government,  but  never  enjoyed  the 
pre-eminence  a  second  time.  He  kept  the  public  seal,  and  the  keys 
of  the  citadel  and  treasury :  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  he  ordered  all 
proclamations,  regulated  proceedings,  put  the  question  and  declared  the 
majority. 

The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  of  two  kinds :  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary ;  of  the  first  kind  four  were  regularly  held  during  each  presidency 
of  the  tribes,  iuid  at  the  third  of  them  ambassadors  from  foreign  states  had 
public  audience.  The  latter  were  occasionally  convened  by  the  presidents 
or  by  the  generals  of  the  state.     Some  days  before  hand  notice  was  publicly 

K 
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A.  C.  433.  they  proceeded  to  plead  against  eacli  otlier,  and  the  Corcyraeans 
ymp.    .  gp^j^g  ^Q  ^jjjg  effect : 

Sheecii  of  The  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Corcyra. 

THE  Coil- 

cYR.EANs,  XXXU.  "  Men  of  Athens,  it  is  but  just,  that  such  as  come 
lo"fse  for"  to  implore  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  (as  we  now  do)  and 
coming  to  cannot  pretend  by  any  great  benefit  or  league,  some  precedent 
aid,  when  merit,  should,  before  they  go  any  farther,  make  it  appear  prin- 
stan^t  po-"  cipally,  that  what  they  seek  is  profitable,  or  if  not  so,  yet  is 
licy  had  not  prejudicial  at  least,  to  those  that  are  to  grant  it :  and  next, 
stain  from  that  they  will  be  constantly  thankful  for  the  same.  But  if  they 
ances  with  ^^"  clearly  prove  none  of  these,  then  not  to  take  it  ill  if  their 
other  suit  be  rejected.  And  the  Corcyraeans  being  fully  persuaded 
They  then  that  they  can  make  these  sure  to  you,  have  therefore  sent  us 
urce^their"  l^it^^i"?  desiring  you  to  add  them  to  the  number  of  your  con- 
request  federates.  But  it  has  happened  that  our  policy  has  been,  both 
pally  on  unreasonable  in  respect  of  our  suit  to  you,  and  also  for  the  pre- 
thaf  it"wat'  ^^"*  unj^rofitable  to  our  own  selves.  For  having  ever  till  now, 
the  interest  been  unwilling  to  be  joined  in  league  with  any  one,  we  are  now 
10  hinder  not  Only  suitors  for  league  to  others,  but  also  left  destitute  by 
their  naval  ^]^j^|.  means  of  friends  in  this  our  war  with  the  Corinthians. 

power 

from  be-  And  that  M-hich  before  we  thought  wisdom,  namely,  not  to  enter 
accessfon  i^to  league  with  others,  because  we  would  not  at  the  discretion 
of  th  ^^^  °^  others  enter  into  danger,  has  proved  to  be  weakness  and  im- 
loponne-  prudence.  Wherefore,  though  we  alone  repulsed  the  Corinthians 
in  the  late  battle  by  sea,  yet  since  they  are  set  to  invade  us  with 
greater  preparation  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rest  of  Greece ; 
and  seeing  with  our  own  single  power  we  are  not  able  to  prove 
superior  in  the  contest ;  and  since  also  the  danger,  in  case  they 
subdue  us,  would  be  very  great,  it  is  both  necessary  that  we 
seek  the  succours  both  of  you  and  whomsoever  else  we  can ; 
and  we  are  also  to  be  pardoned,  though  we  boldly  cross  our 
former  custom  of  not  having  to  do  with  other  men,  proceeding 
not  from  malice,  but  error  of  judgment. 

given  by  the  senate  or  council  of  five  hundred  upon  what  subjects  they  were 
to  deliberate,  but  this  was  dispensed  with  on  sudden  emergencies. 

They  met  early  in  the  morning  at  the  summons  of  the  public  cryer,  gene- 
rally in  the  Pnyx,  a  place  near  the  citadel^  so  called  5io  to  irfTnKvoKrQuL  rots 
\i6ois,  r)  Toiy  KaOfSpati,  rj  5(o  to  ircirvKvucrdai  iv  avrri  rovs  ^ovXevras,  be- 
cause it  was  filled  with  stones,  or  scats  close  together,  or  from  the  crowds 
of  men  in  the  assemblies.  At  the  second  summons  they  were  compelled  to 
attend. 


sians. 
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XXXIII.  "  Now  if  you  yield  unto  us  in  what  we  request,  A.  C.  433. 

•  11  ill  11       Olyinp.86. 

this  supplying  of  our  wants  will  on  your  part  be  honourable,  4. 
for  many  reasons.  First,  in  this  respect,  that  you  will  lend 
your  help  to  such  as  have  suffered,  and  not  to  such  as  have 
committed  the  injustice.  And  next,  considering  that  you  re- 
ceive into  league  such  as  have  at  stake  their  whole  fortune,  you 
will  confer  a  favour,  where  it  will  he  stored  up  in  constant  re- 
membrance. Besides  this,  the  greatest  navy  but  your  own,  is 
ours  :  consider  then,  what  rarer  good  luck,  or  what  greater  grief 
to  your  enemies  can  befal  you,  than  that  that  power  which  you 
would  have  prized  above  any  money  or  other  requital,  should 
come  voluntarily,  and  without  all  danger  or  cost  present  itself 
to  your  hands ;  bringing  with  it  reputation  amongst  most  men, 
a  grateful  mind  from  those  you  defend,  and  strength  to  your- 
selves. All  which  have  not  happened  to  many  at  once.  And 
few  there  be  of  those  that  sue  for  league,  that  come  not  rather 
to  receive  strength  and  reputation,  than  to  confer  it  on  those  on 
whom  they  call.  If  any  here  think  that  the  Avar  wherein  we 
may  do  you  service  will  not  take  place,  he  is  in  an  error,  and 
sees  not  how  the  Lacedaemonians  through  fear  of  you,  are  already 
inclined  to  war ;  and  that  the  Corinthians,  having  much  influence 
with  them,  and  enemies  to  you,^  first  take  us,  in  the  way  to  the 
invasion  of  you  hereafter,  that  we  may  not,  through  our  common 
hatred,  mutually  withstand  them,  and  that  they  may  not  miss 
beino-  before  hand  in  one  of  two  things,  either  to  weaken  us,  or 
to  strengthen  their  own  selves.  It  must  therefore  be  your  part, 
we  offering,  and  you  accepting  the  league,  to  be  before  hand 
with  them,  and  to  anticipate  plotting,  rather  than  to  counterplot 
against  them.9 

XXXIV.  "  If   they   say   that    it    is   unjust   that  you    re-  Tiiey  then    / 
ceive  their  colony,  let  them  learn,i  that  all  colonies,  so  long  as  the  hijus- 

they  receive  no  wrons:  from  their  mother  city,  so  lonor  they '^^•^.o' '^^ 

o  ,  .7  ?  o        ./  Conn- 

honour  her ;  but  when  they  suffer  injury  from  her,  they  then  thians  to- 
become  alienated  ;  for  they  are  not  sent  out  to  be  the  slaves  of  i{,J,^*„,ar. 
them  that  stay,  but  to  be  their  equals.     That  they  have  done  us  rants  the 

1        •  •  -n  n  1  n-        1      1  •     i-    •   i  Atlienians 

the  injury,  is  manifest ;  for  when  we  offered  them  a  judicial  in  giving 

them  aid. 

3  The  causes  of  this  are  detailed  in  Mitford's  Greece. 

'  It  is  our  part,  therefore,  to  be  beforehand,  since  we  give  and  you  accept 
the  alliance,  and  rather  to  be  the  first  to  plot  against  them. 

'  Namely,  "  what  it  seems  they  know  not,  and  are  slow  in  apprehending." 
Bloomjrcld. 


a 


ponnesus. 
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A.C.433.  trial  of  the  controversy  touching  Epidamnus,  they  chose  to 
Olymp.86.  proggcute-  their  charges  rather  by  arms  than  judgment.  Now 
let  that  which  they  have  done  unto  us  who  are  their  kindred, 
serve  vou  for  some  argument,  not  to  be  seduced  by  their  de- 
mands, and  when  they  ask  your  aid,  not  at  once  and  without 
hesitation  to  grant  it.  For  he  that  hath  to  repent  the  least 
often  of  having  conferred  favours  on  his  enemies  will  pass  his 
life  most  secure. 

Nor  would  XXXV.  "As  for  the  articles  between  you  and  the  Lacedae- 
l"vk,l^ion  monians,3  ye  will  not  violate  them  by  receiving  us  into  your 
°f  ^^^         league,  because  we  are  in  league  with  neither  party.     For  there 

treaty  now        »'  .  ^   ■,  n       ■  ^  ^  t. 

subsisting  it  is  said,  that  whosoever  is  confederate  of  neither  party  may  be 
AKr  allowed  to  join  himself  to  either  party  he  may  think  fit.  And 
andPelo-  g^re  it  were  very  unreasonable,  that  the  Corinthians  should 
have  the  liberty  to  man  their  fleet  out  of  the  cities  comprised  in 
the  league,  and  out  of  any  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  not  the 
least  out  of  places  in  your  dominion ;  and  that  they  should  ex- 
clude us  from  the  league  now  before  us,  and  also  from  all  other 
help  from  whencesoever,  and  then  should  impute  it  to  you  as  a 
fault  that  you  grant  our  request ;  but  we  shall  take  it  for  a 
greater  that  you  grant  it  not.  For  therein  you  will  reject  us 
that  are  invaded  and  be  none  of  your  enemies;*  and  them  who 
are  your  enemies  and  make  the  invasion,  you  will  not  only  not 
oppose,  but  also  suffer  to  raise  forces  in  your  dominions  con- 
trary to  justice ;  whereas  you  ought  in  truth,  either  not  to  suffer 
them  to  hire  mercenaries  in  your  states,  or  else  to  send  us  suc- 
cours also,  in  such  manner  as  you  shall  think  good  yourselves  ; 
but  especially  by  openly  taking  us  into  your  league,  and  aiding 
us.  Many  advantages,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  shew 
unto  you,  but  this  for  the  gi-eatest,  that  the  same  persons  are 
your  enemies  also,  (as  well  as  ours),  which  is  the  firmest  bond 
of  alliance,  and  these  not  weak  ones,  but  able  to  hurt  those  who 
secede  from  them,  and  as  we  offer  you  a  naval,  not  a  land  power, 
the  declining  of  them  is  not  the  same  ;  nay,  rather  your  principal 
aim,  if  it  could  be  done,  should  be,  to  let  none  at  all  have 


2  "Follow  after." 

*  The  thirty  years'  truce  entered  into  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians. 

*  It  was  thought  by  the  Greeks  disjjraccful,  to  refuse  the  request  of  per- 
sons ill  peril  and  suppliants  for  aid.     JJlooinfiehl. 
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shiuinno-  but  vourselves  ;  or,  at  least,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  make  A.C.433. 

.         ^      ^  •       -,  ■,      \  r        •  1      1  ^1  VI    s  Olymp.86. 

such  your  friends,  as  are  best  furnished  therewith.^  4 

XXXVI.  "  If  any  man  now  think  thus,  that  what  we  have  But  even 
sjioken  is  indeed  profitable,  but  fears,  if  it  were  admitted,  the  £  Jjec^t' 
leao-ue  were  thereby  broken,  let  that  man  consider,  that  his  fear  of  securing 
joined  with  strength,  will  make  his  enemies  fear ;  and  his  con-  favourably 
fidence,  having  (if  he  rejects  us)  so  much  the  less  strength,  will  pSo^J  "' 
cause  the  less  fear  to  enemies  of  strength.*^     Let  him  also  re-  geographi- 

,  •         I   -I  ^'^'^  posi- 

member  that  he  is  now  deliberating,  no  less  concerning  Athens  tion.and 
than  Corcyra ;  wherein  he  forecasteth  not  the  best  (considering  ^o°  j|7ge°a^ 
the  present  state  of  affairs)  when  he  makes  it  a  question,  whether  navyought 
against  a  war  at  hand,  and  all  but  already  on  foot,  he  should  weigh  all 
join  unto  it,  or  not,  that  city  which  with  most  important  ad-  sJdeTa-""' 
vantages,  or  disadvantages,  is  made  friend  or  enemy.     For  it  tions. 
lieth  so  conveniently  for  the  voyage  along  the  shore  to  Italy  and 
Sicily,  that  it  can  both  hinder  any  fleet  coming  to  Peloponnesus 
from  thence,  and  convoy  any  going  hence 7  thither;  and  is  also 
for  all  other  purposes  most  commodious.     And  to  comprehend 
all  in  brief,  both  with  regard  tot  he  whole  and  each  particular, 
that  ye   may  learn  not  to  abandon  us  by  this  :    for  Greece 
having  but  three  navies  of  any  account,  yours,  ours,  and  that 
of  Corinth,  if  you  sufier  the  other  two  to  join  in  one,  by  let- 
ting the  Corinthians  first  seize  us,  you  will  have  to  fight  by 
sea  at  one  time  both  against  the  Corcyrasans  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians;    whereas  by  making   league  with  us,  you  will,  with 

s  "  And  as  it  is  tbe  alliance  of  a  maritime  and  not  an  inland  power 
that  is  offered  you,  it  is  not  equally  a  matter  of  indifference  to  decline 
it.  Your  policy  should  rather  be  to  allow  no  one  if  possible  to  possess  a 
fleet ;  or  if  this  cannot  be,  to  attach  the  greatest  naval  power  to  your  in- 
terest."   Arnold. 

8  "  Let  him  be  told,  that  the  fear  which  has  urged  him  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  our  alliance,  will  be  more  formidable  to  his  enemies  than  that  con- 
fidence which,  in  refusing  aid  when  offered,  left  him  weak  when  his  adver- 
saries were  strong."     Arnold. 

7  By  ivdeuBf  is  meant,  not  Peloponnesus,  but  Athens.  It  is  observable 
that  the  Corcyraeans  seem  to  have  guessed  at  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
Athenians  respecting  Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  indeed,  were  so  much  the 
more  excusable,  since  as  their  great  political  rivals  were  intent  upon 
excluding  them  from  Greece,  so  they  endeavoured  to  make  interest  in  w'hat 
might  be  called  new  Greece  ;  and  had  this  purpose  been  steadily  pursued 
under  the  prudent  guidance  of  Pericles,  and  not  hurried  forAvard  to  wild  and 

Quixotic  adventures  by  the  democratical  party,  it  might  have  been  well  for 

Athens,  and  indeed  for  Greece  itself.     Bloomficld. 
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A.C.  433.  your  fleet  augmented,  have  to  deal  against  the  Peloponnesians 
Olynip.86.  alone."8 

Thus  spake  tlie  Corcyraeans  ;  and  after  them  the  Corinthians 

thus  : 

Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Corinth. 

Spefcii  of  XXXVII.  "  The  Corcyrceans  in  their  oration  having  made 
RiNrnMNs.  mention  not  only  of  your  taking  them  into  league,  but  also, 

Theybegin  ^]ja(.  ^^g  vfvowxT.  them,  and  that  they  are  unjustly  warred  on  ; 
by  stating  „  ^  •         i     xi    xi 

that  tlie  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  first  to  answer  concernmg  both  those 
bad^^chi-  points,  and  then  afterwards  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of  what  we 
racier  of  have  to  say,  to  the  end  you  may  first  more  thorougldy  know 
rsansde-  our  demands,  and  that  you  may  not  from  want  of  considera- 
themof  all  ^i^^  reject  their  necessitous  request.  Whereas  they  allege  in  de- 
claim on  fence  of  their  refusing  to  enter  league  with  other  cities,  that 
anceof  the  same  hath  proceeded  from  motives  of  prudence;  the  truth 
anyone,  -^^  ^^^^^  ^1^^^  ^^^^  ^p  ^^^^  custom,  not  from  any  virtue,  but 

deliberate  wickedness;  as  being  unwilling  to  call  any  con- 
federate for  a  witness  of  their  evil  actions,  and  to  be  put  to 
blush  by  calling  them.  Besides,  their  city  being  by  situation 
independent,  affords  them  this  power,  that  when  they  do  any 
man  a  wrong,  they  themselves  are  the  judges  of  the  same,  and 
not  men  appointed  by  consent,  i  For  going  seldom  forth 
against  other  nations,  they  admit  into  their  harbours  such  as 
of  necessity  put  in.  And  in  this  consisteth  their  specious  pre- 
text for  not  admitting  confederates;  not  because  they  would 
not  accompany  others  in  doing  evil,  but  because  they  had  rather 
do  it  alone ;  that  where  they  were  strong,  they  might  oppress  ; 
and  when  there  should  be  none  to  observe  them,  they  might 
have  the  more,  and  that  they  might  escape  the  shame  when 
they  took  any  thing.  But  if  they  had  been  honest  men,  (as 
they  themselves  say  they  are)  by  how  much  the  more  unap- 
proachable they  are,  so  much  the  more  means  they  have, 
by  giving  and  taking  what  is  due,  to  make  their  honesty  ap- 
pear. 

*  "  You  may  leani  from  the  following  consideration  not  to  abandon  us  ; 
namely,  inasmuch  as  there  are  three  naval  powers  in  Greece ;  and,  if  you 
allow  the  Corinthians  to  conquer  us,  two  of  these  three  will  be  united  against 
your  one."     Arnold. 

'  "  And  their  city  too,  inde])endent  by  its  very  position,  makes  them 
judges  in  their  own  cause  when  they  injure  any  one,  rather  than  that  judges 
should  be  appointed  by  the  agreement  of  both  parties."     Arnold. 
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XXXVIII.  "  But  they  are  not  such,  neither  towards  others,  A.C:.433. 
nor  towards  us;  for  though  our  colonists,  they  have  not  only  4,  ^™^' 
been  ever  in  revolt,  but  now  they  also  make  war  upon  us,  and  and  also 
say  they  were  not  sent  out  to  be  injured  by  us  ;    but  we  say  ^^^^6  inThe 
ao'ain,  that  Ave  did  not  send  them  forth  to  be  insulted  by  them,  wrong  m 
but  to  be  their  leaders  and  to  be  treated  with  fitting  respect.    Our  sent  quar- 
other  colonies  any  how  both  honour  and  love  us  much,  and  it  is  ^^  ' 
manifest  that  if  we  are  agreeable  to  the  greater  part,  that  these 

have  no  just  cause  to  be  offended  alone ;  and  that  without  some 
manifest  wrong,  we  should  not  have  had  any  colour  of  reason  to 
war  against  them.  But  even  had  we  been  in  error,  it  had 
been  praiseworthy  in  them,  to  have  given  way  to  our  passion,  as 
it  had  been  also  dishonourable  in  us  to  have  pressed  too  heavily 
on  their  moderation.  But  through  pride  and  wealth  they  have 
done  us  wrong,  both  in  many  other  things,  and  also  in  this ; 
that  Epidamnus  being  ours,  which  whilst  it  Avas  vexed  with 
wars,  they  never  claimed ;  as  soon  as  Ave  came  to  relieve  it, 
was  forcibly  seized  by  them,  and  still  retained. 

XXXIX.  "  They  say  noAv,  that  before  they  took  it,  they  of-  nor  should 

fered  to  put  the  cause  to  trial  of  judgment ;   with  respect  to  to  Zsk  tor 

Avhich  you  ought  not  to  think  him  Avorthy  of  credit  who  invites  f,"^  to  save 
.  .  '  .  them  from 

another  to  this,  Avhen  he  himself  hath  the  advantage,  and  is  sure  punish- 
already  of  Avhat  he  ofFereth  to  plead  for  ;   but  rather  he  that  be-  their  ad- 
fore  his  trial  makes  the  deeds  a^ree  AA'ith  his  words :    Avhereas  ^'(^rsitjs 

....        when  HI 
these  men  offered  not  this  specious  pretence  of  a  judicial  trial,  their  pros- 

before  they  had  besieged  the  city,  but  after,  when  they  saAv  we  j^ad^tood^ 

meant  not  to  put  up  with  it.     And  noAV  hither  they  are  come,  ^\^"\  f'^°'" 

not  content  to  have  been  faulty  in  that  business  themselves,  but  ances. 

to  get  you  not  into  their  confederacy,  but  into  their  conspiracy  : 

and  to  receive  them  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  enemies  to  us. 

But  they  should  have  come  to  you  then,  when  they  Avere  most 

in  safety;    not  noAv,  Avhen  Ave  have  the  Avrong,  and  they  the 

danger ;   and  Avhen  you  that  never  partook  of  their  power, 

must  impart  unto  them  your  aid ;    and  having  been  free  from 

their  faults,  must  have  an  equal  share  from  us  of  the  blame. 

They  should  communicate  their  power  before-hand,  that  mean 

to  make  common  the  issue  of  the  same ;   and  they  that  share 

not  in  the  crimes,  ought  also  to  have  no  part  in  the  conse- 

rpiences  of  them. 

XL.  "  Thus  it  appears  that  Ave  come,  for  our  parts,  Avith  Avell  They  then 
founded  complaints ;    Avhereas  the  proceedings  of  these  other  [""^v^ouhl 
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A.C.433.  are  nothing  else  but  violence  and  rapine.  And  now  we  shall 
Olymp.86.  ^^_^^^  ^^^  likewise,  that  you  cannot  receive  them  in  point  of 
beabreach  justice.  For  although  it  be  in  the  treaty,  that  the  states  who 
ty  w^thThe  had  formed  no  alliance  with  any  of  the  parties,  should  be  at 
neimnT'    liberty  to  join  either  of  them  they  please;  yet  it  holds  not  for 

were  the  guch  as  do  SO,  to  the  detriment  of  either ;  but  only  for  those 
Athenians  ,    ,  ,  ,>  -,1  x  ^ 

to  assist  that  having  separated  themselves  from  neither  part,  want  pro- 
cyrian's'.  tection,  and  bring  not  a  war  with  them  instead  of  peace  to  those 
(if  they  be  wise)  that  receive  them  ;  which  ye  will  suffer,  unless 
ye  be  persuaded  by  us.  For  you  shall  not  only  be  auxiliaries 
unto  these ;  but  to  us,  instead  of  confederates,  enemies.  For 
if  you  go  with  them,  it  folloAvs,  that  Ave  must  beat  off  them  and 
you  too.  You  would  act  most  uprightly  by  standing  out  of  both 
our  ways  ;  and  if  not,  then  by  taking  our  parts  against  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  (for  between  the  Corinthians  and  you  there  are  articles 
of  peace,  but  with  the  Corcyraeans  you  never  had  so  much  as 
a  truce,)  and  not  to  constitute  a  new  law  of  harbouring  one 
another's  rebels.  For  neither  did  we  give  our  votes  against 
you,  when  the  Samians  revolted,  though  the  rest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus was  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  aid 
them ;  but  plainly  alleged,  that  every  one  should  have  liberty 
to  proceed  against  their  own  revolting  confederates.  And  if  you 
shall  once  aid  and  receive  the  doers  of  wrong,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  they  will  come  over  as  fast  from  you  to  us ;  2  and  you  Avill 
set  up  a  law,  not  so  much  against  us  as  against  yourselves. 
And  it  XLI.  "  These  are  the  just  claims  ^  we  had  to  shew  you,  con- 

would  be    fQj.ij^aijie  i(y  ti^e  j^av  of  the  Grecians.     And  noAV  Ave  come  to 

all    UI1-* 

grateful  re-  matter  of  advice,  and  claim  of  favour ;  Avhich  (being  not  so 
turnforthe  ,  ,  ,  i    ^  •       i  •      ^ 

benefits  nmch  your  enemies  as  to  hurt  you,  nor  such  triends  as  m  turn 
con'ferred  *^  make  use  of  you)  Ave  say,  ought  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
be  granted  us  by  Avay  of  requital :  for  Avhen  you  had  want  of 
long  ships  *  against  the  JEginetiB,  before  the  Median  Avar,  you 
had  twenty  lent  unto  you  by  the  Corinthians ;  Avhich  benefit  of 
ours,  and  that  other  against  the  Samians,  Avlien  by  us  it  was 
that  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  aid  them,  Avas  the  cause  both 
of  your  victory  against  the  j^ginctff ,  and  of  the  punishment  of 

'  "  Tbtre  will  be  found  an  oqual  number  of  your  allies  who  will  come  over 
to  us."     Arnold. 

*  "  Grounds  of  right."     Bloomfield. 

*  So  called  from  their  long  form  as  compared  with  the  rotund  one  of  vessels 
of  burden,  denominated  round  ships.     Bloomfield. 


an  im- 
iate 
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the  Samians.  And  these  thiiii^s  were  done  for  you  in  a  season,  A.C.  433. 
when  men  going  to  fight  against  their  enemies,  neglect  all  4,  ^"^p* 
things  but  victory.  For  they  think  him  a  friend  who  serves 
them,  even  though  before  he  had  been  an  enemy,  and  him  an 
enemy  who  stands  in  their  way,  though  he  may  happen  to  have 
been  a  friend  5  for  even  their  nearest  interests  men  manage 
worse  through  eagerness  of  present  contention. 

XLII.  "  Which  benefits  considering,  (the  younger  learning  Nor  ought 
them  from  the  elder,)  be  you  pleased  now  to  requite  us  in  the  ^Ins  to^' 
like  manner.     And  have  not  this  thought,  that  though  in  Avhat  P''"^'''f ., 
we  have  spoken  there  be  equity,  yet  if  the  war  should  arise,  the  contingent 
profit  would  be  found  in  the  contrary.    For  advantage  followeth  a  wfr  wkh 
those  actions  most  Avherewith  we  do  the  least  wrong ;  besides  |^J^°P^"" 
that,  the  event  of  the  war,  wherewith  the  Corcyraeans  frighten-  commit' 
ing  you,  go  about  to  draw  you  to  injustice,  is  yet  obscure,  and  ^'"g^]J^g 

not  sufficient  to  excite  you  to  a  manifest  and  decided  hostility  act  of  '"- 

.  1  />  •      .lustice, 

with  the  Corinthians :  but  it  were  rather  prudent  tor  you  in- 
deed to  take  away  our  former  jealousies  concerning  the  Mega- 
reans.  For  the  last  obligation  done  in  season,  though  but  small, 
is  able  to  cancel  an  accusation  of  much  greater  moment.  Neither 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  drawn  on,  by  the  greatness  of  the  navy 
which  now  shall  be  at  your  service  ;  for  to  do  no  injury  to  our 
equals  is  a  firmer  power  than  that  addition  of  strength,  which 
(puft  up  by  present  appearances)  men  are  to  acquire  with  danger. 

XLIII.  "And  since  we  are  come  into  the  same  condition,  in  which 
which  once  before  we  said  at  Lacedsemon,  that  every  one  ought  to  ;„  the  md 
proceed,  as  he  shall  think  good,  against  his  own  confederates,  ^"^f^°'i'[*'ag 
we  claim  that  libert}'  now  of  you  ;  and  that  you  who  have  been  ungrateiul, 
helped  by  our  votes,  will  not  hurt  us  now  by  yours  :  but  render 
like  for  like,  remembering  that  now  is  that  occasion,  wherein 
he  that  aideth  us,  is  our  greatest  friend  ;  and  he  that  opposeth 
us,  our  greatest  enemy.     And  do  not  receive  these  Corcyraeans 
into  league  against  our  wills,  nor  defend  them  in  their  injuries. 
These  things  if  you  grant  us,  you  will  both  do  as  is  fit,  and  also 
advise  the  best  for  your  own  selves." 

This  was  the  purport  of  what  Avas  spoken  by  the  Corinthians. 

XLIV.  Both  parties  having  been  heard,  and  the  Athenian  peo-  Aftorhear- 
pie  twice  assembled  ;  in  the  former  assembly  tliey  approved  no  l"^U{^l^^^ 

less  of  the  reasons  of  the  Corinthians  than  of  the  Corcyraeans  ;  'l.'c  Atf.e- 

■^  mans  fin- 

l)ut  in  the  latter,  they  changed  their  minds ;  not  so  as  to  make  a  ally  re- 
league  with  the  Corcyraeans  both  offensive  and  defensive,  that  the  ^<^  *<5  »" 
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A.C.43.3.  friends  and  enemies  of  the  one,  sliould  be  so  of  the  other,  (for 

Olymp.86.  ^j^^^^  j^  ^j^^  Corcyraeans  should  have  required  them  to  go  against 

conclud-    Corinth,  the  peace  had  been  broken  with  the  Peloponnesians) 

defensive    but  made  it  only  defensive,  that  if  any  one  should  invade  Cor- 

withThe     cyra  or  Athens,  or  any  of  their  confederates,  they  were  then 

Corcyrae-    mutuallv  to  assist  one  another.     For  they  expected,  that  even 

thus  they  should  grow  to  war  with  the  Peloponnesians,  and 

were  therefore  uuAvilling  to  let  Corcyra,  that  had  so  great  a 

navy,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians  ;  but  rather,  as 

much  as  in  them  lay,  desired  to  bring  them  into  collision  against 

each  other ;  that  if  need  required,  they  might  have  to  do  with 

the  Corinthians  and  others  that  had  shipping,  when  they  should 

be  weakened  to  their  hands.     And  the  island  seemed  also  to  lie 

conveniently  for  passing  into  Italy  and  Sicily. 

and  send         XLV.  With  this  design  the  people  of  Athens  received  the 

to^as'yst^    Corcyraeans  into  league  ;  and  when  the  Corinthians  were  gone, 

them.         ggnt  ten  galleys  not  long  after  to  their  aid.     The  commanders 

Olvm'^8^'  °^  *^^^'^  ^^^^  Lacedsemonius,  the  son  of  Cimon ;    Diotimus, 

1-  the  son  of  Strombichus  ;  and  Proteas,  the  son  of  Epicles  ;  and 

had  orders  not  to  fis^ht  with  the  Corinthians  unless  they  invaded 

Corcyra,  or  offered  to  land  there,  or  in  some  other  place  of 

theirs  :  Avhich  if  they  did,  then  with  all  their  might  to  oppose 

them.     These  orders  they  gave  that  they  might  not  break  the 

peace  concluded  with  the  Peloponnesians.      So  these  galleys 

arrived  at  Corcyra. 

INfeantime       XLVI.  The  Corinthians,  when  they  were  ready,  made  to- 

the  Conn-  -^^ards  Corcvra  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  viz.  of  the  Eleans 

tniansand  •'  *  / 

their  allies  ten,  of  the  Megareans  twelve,  of  the  Leucadians  ten,  of  the  Am- 
Corcvra"*  braciots  twenty-seven,  of  the  Anactorians  one,  and  ninety  of 
\vith  150     iiiQiY  own.     The  commanders  of  these  were  men  chosen  out  of 

snips  and 

fix  tiieir  the  said  several  cities,  for  the  several  parts  of  the  fleet  which 
camp  at  they  sent  in ;  and  over  those  of  Corinth,  was  Xenocleides,  the 
Cheime-  g^jj  Qf  Euthycles,  with  four  others.  After  they  had  come  to  land 
upon  the  coast  of  the  continent  over  against  Corcyra,  sailing  from 
Leucas,  they  came  to  anchor  at  Cheimerium,  in  the  country  of 
Thesprotis.  In  this  place  is  a  haven,  and  above  it,  farther  from 
the  sea,  the  city  of  Ephyre,  in  that  part  of  Thesprotis,  which  is 
called  Eljeatis ;  and  near  to  it,  the  lake  Acherusia  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea,  and  into  that  (having  first  passed  through 
Thesprotis,)  the  river  Acheron,  from  which  it  takes  the  name. 
Also  the  river  Thyamis  flows  here,  wliirli  divides  Thesprotis 


num. 
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from  Cestrine,  between  which  two  rivers,  projects  the  pro-  A.C.432. 
montory  of  Cheimerium.  To  this  part  of  the  continent  the  i,  ^™^'  ' 
Corinthians  came  to  anchor  and  encamped. 

XLVII.  The  CorcyrEeans,  understanding  that  they  were  ad-  The  Cor- 
vancing  against  them,  having  filled  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys  and  Athe- 
under  the  conduct  of  Miciades,  ^simides,  and  Eurybatus,  en-  ".20"^,^",^ 
camped  in  one  of  the  islands  called  Sybota.    And  the  ten  galleys  encamp; 
of  Athens  were  also  with  them.     But  their  land  forces  were  on  at  Sybota^ 
the  promontoiT  of  Leucimna,  and  with  them  a  thousand  men  ^J^^  '^"'' 

1  •'  _  '  ,  lorce  at 

of  arms  of  the  Zacynthians  that  came  to  aid  them.     The  Co-  Leucimua. 
rinthians  also  had  in  the  continent  the  aid  of  many  Barbarians ; 
for  those  on  this  part  of  the  continent  have  been  at  all  times 
their  friends. 

XLVIII.  The  Corinthians,  after  they  were  ready,  and  had  Both  sides 
taken   aboard  three   days'  provision,  put   off  by  night  from  prepared 
Cheimerium  intending  to  fight;  and  about  break  of  day  as  they  ^°^  action, 
Avere  sailing,  descried  the  galleys  of  the  Corcyraeans,  which 
were  also  put  off"  into  the  open  sea  and  sailing  against  them. 
As  soon  as  they  had  sight  one  of  another,  they  put  themselves 
into  order  of  battle.     On  the  right  wing  of  the  Corcyraeans 
were  placed  the  galleys  of  Athens ;   and  the  rest  of  the  line 
they  themselves  formed,  being  divided  into  three  squadrons 
under  three  commanders,  one  under  each.     This  was  the  order 
of  the  Corcyraeans.     The  Corinthians  had  on  their  right  wing 
the  galleys  of  Megara,  and  of  Ambracia ;  in  the  centre,  other 
their  confederates  in  order ;   and  on  the  left,  opposite  to  the 
Athenians,  and  right  wing  of  the  Corcyraeans,  they  were  them- 
selves placed  with  such  galleys  as  were  the  best  sailers. 

XLIX.  The  standard^  being  on  either  side  lifted  up,  they  they  en- 
fought,  having  come  to  close  quarters,  having  on  both  sides  ^1^^^^^^^;,,^ 
manv  men   at   arms^  on   the   decks,  and   manv  archers  andof^l'^^o- 

.  .  /  1     •    nnthians 

slingers,  but  after   the   old  fashion,  bemg   as  yet  (as  to  their  gives  way, 

fleet)  somewhat  unskilfully  fitted  up.     The  battle  was  not  so  J^^';^  *^ 

skilfully  as  hardly  contested,  bearing,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  victorious. 

resemblance  to  a  fight  at  land.     For  after  they  had  once  run 

their  galleys  up  aboard  one  of  another,  they  coidd  not  for  the 

number  and  throng  be  easily  separated  again,  but  relied  for  the 

*  27j;u.6(a,  images  held  up,  as  the  eagle  amongst  the  Romans. 
^  These  were  doubtless,  used  for  boardbif) ;  and  the  archers  and  slingers 
lor  distant  annoyance.     Bloomjield. 
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A.C.432.  victory  especially  upon  tlieir  men  at  arms  on  the  decks,  Avho 
Olymp.87.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Steady  fight,  whilst  their  galleys  remained 
without  motion.  There  were  not  breakings  through  the  line,7 
but  they  fought  it  out  with  courage  and  strength,  rather 
than  with  skill ;  insomuch  as  the  battle  was  in  every  part  not 
without  much  tumult  and  disorder;  in  which  the  Athenian 
galleys,  being  always  at  hand  where  the  Corcyraeans  were  pres- 
sed, kept  the  enemy  in  fear,  but  yet  began  no  assault,  because 
their  commanders  stood  in  awe  of  the  previous  orders  of  the 
Athenian  people.  The  right  wing  of  the  Corinthians  was 
chiefly  distressed,  for  the  Corcyraeans  with  twenty  galleys  had 
made  them  turn  their  backs',  and  chased  them  scattered  in  dis- 
order to  the  continent ;  and  sailing  to  their  very  camp,  went 
on  land,  burnt  their  abandoned  tents,  and  pillaged  their  bag- 
gage ;  so  that  in  this  part  the  Corinthians  and  their  confederates 
were  vanquished,  and  the  Corcyraeans  had  the  victory.  But 
on  the  left  wing,  Avliere  the  Corinthians  were  themselves,  they 
were  far  superior ;  because  the  Corcyraeans  had  twenty  galleys 
of  their  number,  which  was  at  first  less  than  that  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, absent  in  the  chase  of  the  enemy.  And  the  Athe- 
nians, when  they  saw  the  Corcyraeans  were  in  distress,  now  aided 
them  more  openly,  whereas  at  first  they  had  abstained  from 
making  a  direct  assault  upon  any.^  But  when  once  they  fled 
outright,  and  the  Corinthians  pressed  upon  them,  then  every  one 
fell  to  the  business  without  making  any  difference  any  longer : 
and  matters  came  at  last  to  such  a  pitch  of  distress,  that  they 
engaged  one  another,  Corinthians  and  Athenians. 

'  The  diecjilus  -was  a  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  in  order  by  a  rapid 
turn  of"  the  vessel,  to  strike  the  enemy's  ship  on  the  side  or  stern,  where  it 
was  most  defenceless,  and  so  sink  it.     Arnold. 

It  is  explained  by  the  Scholiast,  charye  and  tack.  But  that  seems  rather 
to  designate  the  ifx^oXr).  In  the  BkkitXovs  the  purjjose  of  the  charge  was 
not,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  break  away  the  oars  in  the  hull,  disable  or  sink 
any  one  ship  ;  but  to  cut  through  the  line  and  attack  it  in  the  rear,  and  so 
separate  one  p.ort  from  the  rest,  that  it  might  be  attacked  in  detail,  and 
over])OWcred.     liloomfnid. 

8  ^^  At  first  indeed,  abstaining  from  making  a  charge  with  the  beak."  Such  is 
the  sense  of  these  words  :  no  intcr|)reter  has  attended  to  the  true  force  of  ffx- 
fiaWfiv,  which  signifies  "  to  assault  with  a  beak,"  or  of"  ipyoy,"  which  denotes 
battle.  By  vas  is  denoted  every  one,  both  Corcyra'an  and  Athenian ;  and 
the  words  following  are  cxcgetical  of  the  |)receding,  and  signify  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  distinction  between  Corcyrtean  and  Athenian.    Bluomfield. 
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L.  The  Coriutliians,  when  their  enemies  fled,  did  not  tow  off,  A.C.  432. 
by  lashing  them  on,  the  hulls  of  the  galleys  they  had  water-  i,  ^"^' 
lofffed  ;  but  made  after  the  men,  rowing  up  and  down  to  kill  ^.'^^  ^'''^- 

S'S       '  .  .        nians  and 

rather  than  to  take  alive ;  and  through  ignorance  (not  knowing  Corin- 
that  their  right  wing  had  been  discomfited)  slew  also  some  of  ^^t^"^ 
their  own  friends.     For  the  gallevs  of  either  side  being  many,  each  other. 

®        "  °  "^     Ihe  victo- 

taking  up  a  large  space  of  sea,  after  they  were  once  mixed  to-  rious  wing 
gether  in  close  contest  they  could  not  easily  discern  who  were  of  rinthfans* 
the  victors,  and  who  of  the  vancjuished  party.     For  this  was  the  drives  the 
greatest  naval  battle,  in  number  of  ships,  that  ever  had  been  ans  to 
before,  of  Grecians  against  Grecians.     When  the  Corinthians  xh°e  Co- 
had  chased  the  Corey raeans  to  the  shore,  they  turned  to  the  rinthians 
broken  galleys  and  bodies  of  their  dead,9  which  for  the  greatest  wrecks 
part  they  recovered  and  brought  to  Sybota,  where  also  lay  the  ^^  Sjbotl ■ 
land  forces  of  the  Barbarians  that  were  come  to  aid  them,  they  then 
This  Sybota  is  a  desert  haven  of  Thesprotis.     When  they  had  to  meet 
done  this  they  again  re-united  themselves  and  sailed  against  the  '^ff^ns^y^' 
Corcyraeans ;  and  they  likewise  with  such  galleys  as  they  liad  are  in- 
fit  for  the  sea,  remaining  of  the  former  battle,  together  with  return  by 

those  of  Athens,  put  forth  to  meet  them,  fearing  lest  they  should  *e9'"s  3. 
'  c  7  !D  «•  reintorce- 

attempt  to  land  upon  their  territory.      By  this  time  the  day  ment  of 
was  far  spent,  and  the  Paean  ^  had  been  sung  for  the  charge,  A^ther^ 


snian 


when  suddenly  the  Corinthians  began  to  row  astern :  for  they  *,^'P?,,""" 

®  /   clerGJau- 

had  descried  twenty  Athenian  galleys  sent  from  Athens  to  aid  co. 
the  former  ten,  for  fear  lest  the  Corcyraeans  (as  Avas  the  case) 
should  be  overcome,  and  those  ten  galleys  of  theirs  be  too  few  to 
help  them. 

LI.   When   the  Corinthians   therefore   first   descried   these  The  Cor- 
galleys,  suspecting  that  they  Avere  from  Athens,  and  more  in  and'!:Vthe- 
number  than  they  saw,  fell  back  by  degrees.     But  the  Corey-  "J|^'|*  ^^ 
rasans  (because  these  galleys  were  more  out  of  their  sight)  Leucimna. 
descried  them  not,  but  wondered  why  the  Corinthians  rowed 
astern,  till  at  last  some  saw  them  and  gave  notice  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  then  they  also  retired.     For  by  this  time  it  was 

'  One  may  remark  the  pious  care  with  which  they  attended  to  tbu  pre- 
servation, or  at  least  recovery  for  burial,  of  their  countrymen ;  for  the  historian 
records  thei  r  turning  back  for  this  purpose,  after  havhig  chased  the  enemy 
to  their  shores.  And  having  recorded  this  duty,  he  adds,  "  And  after  havimj 
done  this,  they  again  collected  and  made  towards  the  enemy."     Bloomjidd. 

^  Psean,  a  hymn  to  Mars  in  the  beginning  of  a  fight :  to  Apollo  after  the 
victory. 
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A.  C.  43-2.  dark,  and   the  Corinthians  turned  about  the   heads  of  their 
01>mp.87.  galleys,  and  finished  the  engagement.     And  thus  they  parted, 
and  the  battle  ended  at  night.     The  Corcyraeans  lying  at  Leu- 
cimna,  these  twenty  Athenian  galleys,  under  the  command  of 
Glauco,  the  son  of  Leager,  and  Andocides,  the  son  of  Leo- 
goras,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  floating  carcases  and 
wreck,  soon  after  they  were  descried,  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the 
Corcyra;ans,  in   Leucimna.     The  Corcyraeans  at  first,  (being 
night)  were  afraid  they  had  been  enemies,  but  knew  them  after- 
wards ;  so  they  anchored  there. 
The  next        LII.  The  next  day,  both  the  thirty  galleys  of  Athens,  and  as 
JffeMhl     many  of  Corcyra  as  were  fit  for  service,  sailed  towards  the 
Corinthi-    haven  in  Sybota,  where  the  Corinthians  lay  at  anchor,  to  see  if 
'  they  would  fight.     But  the  Corinthians,  when  tliey  had  put  off 
from  the  land,  and  arranged  themselves  in  the  open  sea,  re- 
mained quiet,  not  meaning  of  their  own  accord  to  begin  the 
battle ;  both  because  they  saw  the  supply  of  fresh  galleys  from 
Athens,  and  that  many  difficulties  happened  to  them,  both  about 
the  safe  custody  of  the  prisoners  aboard,  and  also  because  being 
in  a  desert  place,  there  were  no  means  of  repairing  their  ships ; 
but  they  considered  about  the  voyage  homewards,  how  they 
could  get  there,  lest  the  Athenians,  thinking  the  peace  already 
broken,  in  that  they  had  fought  against  each  other,  should  not 
/  suffer  them  to  depart. 

/  but  they         LIII.  They  therefore  thought  fit  to  put  some  men  on  board 

V     out  m^es°-'^   a  small  boat  without  the  herald's  staff,  and  to  send  them  to  the 

sengers  to  Athenians  to  sound  them :  and  having  sent  them,  thev  spoke  thus : 

reproach  „       ,  ,t  •       i      •     i       •       •       *  i  ^ 

the  Athe-  "  Men  of  Atliens,  Ye  act  unjustly  m  beginnmg  the  war,  and 
havin^'"^  violating  the  treaty :  for  whereas  we  go  about  to  punish  our 
broken  the  enemies,  ye  stand  in  our  way,  and  bear  arms  against  us.  If 
therefore  ye  be  resolved  to  hinder  our  going  against  Corcyra, 
or  what  place  else  we  please,  both  put  an  end  to  the  peace,  and 
laying  hands  first  upon  us  that  arc  here,  use  us  as  enemies." — 
Thus  said  they  :  and  the  Corcyraeans,  as  many  of  the  army  as 
lieard  them,  cried  out  immediately  to  take  and  kill  them.  But 
the  Athenians  made  answer  thus :  "  Men  of  Peloponnesus, 
neither  do  we  begin  the  war,  nor  break  the  peace ;  but  we  have 
come  to  aid  these  our  confederates,  the  Corcyraeans ;  if  you 
wish  therefore  to  go  any  where  else,  we  hinder  you  not ;  but  if 
against  Corcyra,  or  any  place  belonging  to  it,  we  will  not  suffer 
von,  as  far  as  we  are  able." 
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LI V.  When  the  Athenians  had  given  this  answer,  the  Corin-  A.  C.  432, 
tliians  made  ready  to  sail  home,  and  set  up  a  trophy  in  Sybota  i.  ^"^^'  ' 
of  the  continent.     And  the  Corcvraeans  also,  both  took  im  the  P"  ''ec^iv- 

ing  their 

wreck,  and  the  dead  bodies,  which  were  carried  towards  them  answer  the 
by  the  current  and  the  wind,  which,  arising  during  the  night,  ans'pre-" 
dispersed  them  every  way ;  and,  as  having  had  the  victory,  set  up  pare  to 
a  trophy  likewise  in  the  Sybota  of  the  islands.    And  each  claimed  home- 
the  victory  on  these  grounds :  the  Corinthians  set  up  a  trophy,  hit'^first^^" 
because  in  the  battle  they  had  had  the  superiority  all  day  until  erected  a 

•    1  PI  1  1    1       1  ,      T  111  trophy  on 

night,  SO  as  to  get  most  oi  the  wrecks  and  dead  bodies,  and  had  tlie  Sybota 
taken  no  less  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  rendered  unservice-  ting^ft  '^^^' 
able  about  seventy  galleys.    And  the  Corcyraeans  set  up  a  trophy,  ^•''•^  the 
because  they  had  destroyed  thirty  galleys  of  the  Corinthians,  ans  also 
and  had  after  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  picked  up  the  wreck  olfj^at  the 
and  dead  bodies  that  drove  to  them  by  the  wind  :  and  because  Island  of 
the  day  before,  on  sight  of  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  had 
rowed  astern,  and  gone  away  from  them  :  and  because,  when 
the  Athenians  had  come,  the  Corinthians  came  not  from  Sybota 
out  to  encounter  them.     Thus  each  side  claimed  the  victory. 

LV.  The  Corinthians  sailing  homeward,  by  deceit  took  Anac-  The  Co-        / 
torium,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  (which  ""thians     V 

'  S3  '  v  novvreturn 

was  common  to  them  and  to  the  Corcyraeans)  and  having  put  home,  sell 
into  it  Corinthians  only  departed  and  went  home.     Of  the  Cor-  dred  Cor"^" 
cyraeans  eight  hundred  that  were  slaves  they  sold,  and  two  ban-  ^y^'^^^^ 
dred  and  fifty  kept  prisoners,  Avhom  they  used  with  much  fa-  the  re- 
vour,  that  they  might  be  a  means,  at  their  return,  of  bringing  two  h'un- 
Corcyra  into  their  power,  the  greatest  part  of  these  being  prin-  ^'"^"^  .^"'^ 
cipal  men  of  the  city.     And  thus  Corcyra  survived  the  war  bonds. 
with  Corinth,^  and  the  Athenian  galleys  returned  back  from  it. 
This  was  the  first  cause  that  the  Corinthians  had  of  war  against 
the  Athenians ;   namely,  because  they  had  taken  part  with  the 
Corcyraeans  in  a  battle  by  sea,  against  the  Corinthians,  Avith 
whom  they  were  at  peace.  ,ai 

LVI.  Presently  after  this,  it  came  to  pass,  that  these  follow-  The  se-         > 
"ing  differences  arose  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athe-  ^ext  tor 
nians  to  induce  war.    For  whilst  the  Corinthians  were  devising  p'^  war. 
how  to  punish  them,  the  Athenians  having  some  suspicion  of  becoming 
their  hatred,  commanded  the  citizens  of  Potidaea,  a  city  situated  is  com- 
in  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  but  con-  "i^'^led 

"  Thus  survived  its  dangers  in  the  war  with  the  Corinthians."  Bloomfield. 
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a  wall 
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Pallene, 
to  give  hos- 
tages, &c. 

At  the 
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Perdiccas, 
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Macedon, 
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organise  a 
confede- 
racy 
against 
Athens  in 
his  own 
neighbour- 
hood and 
tries  to 
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Pelopon- 
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war. 


federate  and  tributary  to  the  Atlieniaiis,-'  to  pull  down  that  part 
of  the  Avail  that  looked  towards  Pallene,  and  to  give  them  host- 
ages, and  also  to  send  away,  and  no  more  receive  the  Epide- 
miurgi,-*  [magistrates  so  called]  whom  the  Corinthians  sent 
every  year  ;  fearing,  lest  through  the  persuasion  of  Perdiccas,^ 
and  of  the  Corinthians,  they  should  revolt,  and  draw  into  revolt 
Muth  them  their  otlier  confederates  in  Tlirace. 

LVII.  These  measures  against  the  Potidaeans  the  Athenians 
had  pre-contrived,  presently  after  the  naval  battle  fought  at  Cor- 
cyra.  For  the  Corinthians  and  they  were  now  manifestly  at 
diflFerence ;  and  Perdiccas,  who  before  had  been  their  con- 
federate and  friend,  had  been  made  hostile  to  them.  And  he 
Avas  rendered  hostile,  because  when  his  brother  Philip  and  Der- 
das  joined  in  arms  against  him,  the  Athenians  had  made  a 
league  with  them.  And  therefore  being  afraid,  he  both  sent  to 
Lacedasmon  and  intrigued  how  to  bring  about  war  between 
them  and  the  Peloponnesians,  and  also  endeavoured  to  make 
allies  of  the  Corinthians,^  the  better  to  procure  the  revolt  of 
Potidaea;  and  likewise  he  practised  with''  the  Chalcideans  of 
Thrace,  and  Avith  the  Bottia^ans  to  revolt  Avith  them.  For  if  he 
could  make  these  adjacent  cities  his  confederates,  Avith  the  help 
of  them  he  thought  his  war  Avould  be  the  easier.  Which  the 
Athenians  perceiving,  and  intending  to  preA^ent  the  revolt  of 
these  cities,  gave  order  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet,  (for  they 
were  now  sending  thirty  galleys,  with  a  thousand  men  of  arms 
under  the  command  of  Archestratus,  the  son  of  Lycomedes, 
and  ten  others,  into  the  territories  of  Perdiccas)  both  to  take 


3  These  were  among  those  of  the  allies  who  did  not  furnish  military  or 
naval  quotas  to  the  Athenian  alliance  but  a  certain  equivalent  in  money. 

^  The  term  Arifiiovpyoi  was  a  title  applied  to  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  expressive  of  their  doing  "  the  service  of  the  ])eople,"  or  it 
signifies  perhaps,  "  those  who  serve  the  peoj)le  by  governing  them,"  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  who  serve  the  people  in  any  inferior  cajjacity.    Arnold. 

*  The  line  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon,  from  tlu-ir  founder  Perdiccas,  may 
be  seen  in  Herodotus,  viii.  139.  They  were  reported  to  be  descended  from 
Temenus,  and  that  one  of  the  Hcraclid;e,  who  at  the  return  of  his  family  with 
the  Dorians  obtained,  possession  of  Argotis ;  and  on  the  strength  of  tliis  de- 
scent they  were  allowed  to  be  (irceks,  (  Herod,  v.  22. )  but  the  INIaccdonian 
l)coi)le  were  regarded  as  at  best  half  Barbarians. 

•■  "  Courted  their  good  will,"  or,  "  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over  to  his 
interest. "     Hloomfnld. 

'   "  Held  conmiuiiications  with."     lihomfield. 
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hostages"  of  the  Potidaeans,  and  to  demolish  their  walls;  and  A.C. 432. 
also  to  have  an  eye  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  that  they  re-  j.  ^"^^'  ' 
volted  not. 

LVIII.  The  Potidaeans  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  The  Po- 
to  try  if  they  could  persuade  the  people  not  to  make  any  altera-  IL^^"* 
tion  in  their  measures  respecting  them  ;9  and  having  also  come  vain  to 
with  the  Corinthians  to  Lacedaemon,  they  negociated  with  the  Athens 
Lacedsemonians  at  the  same  time,  if  need  required,  to  obtain  TivinT the 
their  aid.     When  after  Ions;  solicitation  at  Athens,  they  got  no  securities 

.  '         .7   o  .required. 

good,  the  fleet  was  sent  away  against  them  and  against  Mace- 
donia without  any  alteration,  and  when  the  magistrates  of 
Laceda;mon  had  promised  them,  if  the  Athenians  went  to  Po- 
tidaea,  to  invade  Attica,  then  at  last  they  revolt,  and,  together 
with  them  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiaeans,  all  mutually  sworn 
in  the  same  conspiracy.  And  Perdiccas  persuades  the  Chal- 
cideans to  abandon  and  pull  down  their  maritime  towns,  and  to 
go  up  and  dwell  at  Olynthus,  and  to  make  that  one  city  strong  : 
and  to  those  that  removed,  gave  part  of  his  own,  and  part  of  the 
territor)'-  of  Mygdonia,  about  the  lake  Bolbe,  to  live  on,  so  long 
as  the  war  against  the  Athenians  should  continue.  So  when 
they  had  demolished  their  cities,  and  were  gone  up  higher  into 
the  country,  they  prepared  themselves  for  the  war. 

LIX.  But  the  thirty  Athenian  galleys,  when  they  arrived  in  1"he  Athe- 
Thrace,  find   Polidaea  and   the  other  cities  already  revolted,  finding 
And  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  conceiving;  it  to  be  impossible  PoJ"^^^ 

o  ^  I  hadre^■olt- 

with  their  present  forces  to  make  war  both  against  Perdiccas  ed  and 
and  the  revolted  towns,  turn  towards  Macedonia,  for  which  insufficient 
purpose  they  had  been  at  first  sent  out,  and  taking  up  a  position  '°  l^''\^]^^''- 
there,  joined  in  making  war  with  Philip  and  the  brothers  of  Der-  towards 
das,  that  had  invaded  the  country  with  their  forces  from  above,  donia 
LX.   In  the  mean  time,  after  Potidaea  had   revolted,  and^;'^'^*^, 

.  gives  the 

whilst  the  Athenian  fleet  lay  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  the  Corinthi- 
Corinthians,  fearing  for  the  city,  and  considering  the  danger  as  fo^send^ 
their  own,  send  to  it  both  volunteers  of  their  own  city  and  of  ®"S?°"'* 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  whom  they  hired,  amounting  tidaja, 
altogether  to  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  men  of  arms,i  and 

"  i.  e.  "  compel  them  to  give  hostages."    Bloomjield. 

'  Rather,  "adopt  a  change  of  policy."  The  measures  in  contemplation 
would  really  have  been  a  change  of  constitution.     Bloomjield. 

'  The  heavy-armed,  SttXitcii,  wore  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  shields,  and  long  spears.     The  light-armed,  ^i\ot,  were  designed 

G 
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A.  C. 432.  four  hundred  light  armed.      Aristeus,  the  son  of  Adimantus, 
■     ■  ■  was  their  general,  for  whose  sake  most  of  the  soldiers  out  of 
Corinth  followed  him  as  volunteers:  for  he  had  ever  been  a 
great  favourer  of  the  Potidteans  ;  and  they  arrived  in  Thrace 
forty  days  after  the  revolt  in  Potida3a. 
but  the  LXI.  The  news  of  the  revolt  of  these  cities  was  likewise 

bei!fg"ein-  qnickly  brought  to  the  Athenian  peojjle ;  who  hearing  also  of 
from'*  *^^^  forces  that  had  gone  hither  under  Aristeus,  send  forth 
home, con-  against  the  places  revolted  two  thousand  men  at  arms  and  forty 
hasty  galleys  under  the  command  of  Callias,  the  son  of  Calliades,  with 
peace  with  f       others.     These  coming  first  into  Macedonia,  found  there 

Terdiccas  => 

(wliich  he  the  former  thousand,  (who  had  just  taken  Therme,"  and  were 
mldia'tdy)  "ow  besieging  the  city  of  Pydna,)  and  staying,  helped  for  a 
and  ad-      -Rri^iie  to  besieffe  it  Avith  the  rest.     But  shortly  after  they  enter- 

vance  '^  .  •  i    i  i  *  i 

against       ed  into  composition,  and  having  made  an  unavoidable  league 

°  '  ^^'    with  Perdiccas,  (urged  thereto  by  the  affairs  of  Potidaga,  and 

the  arrival  there    of  Aristeus)  they  depart  from  Macedonia. 

Thence  they  came  to  Beroea,  and  as  they  were  marching  away 

from  it,  they  turned  back  and  made  an  attempt  upon  it,  but  as 

they  could  not  take  it  they  marched  towards  Potidsea  by  land. 

There  were  of  their  own  number  three  thousand  men  of  arms, 

besides  many  of  their  confederates ;  and  of  Macedonians  that 

had  served  with  Philip  and  Pausanias,  six  hundred  horsemen. 

And  their  galleys  seventy  in  number,  sailed  in  company  with 

them  along  the  coast ;  and  by  moderate  journeys  they  came  in 

/  three  days  to  Gigonus,^  and  there  encamped. 

/  The  Po-  LXII.   The    Potidaeans    and    the    Peloponnesians    under 

and  their    Aristeus,  in  expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenians,  lay 

allies  give  nQ-yy  encamped  in  the  isthmus  near  to  Olynthus,  and  had  a 

them  bat-  ,         i  f.         i  •  i  i  •  / 

tie  before  market  kept  for  them  without  the  city;  the  command  of  the 
aiid'ai^^'  ^^^^  *^*^  confederates  had  assigned  to  Aristeus,  and  of  the  horse 
defeated     to  Perdiccas :  (for  he  forthwith  again  deserted  the  Athenians, 

and  driven        -,  ■,       ■        ^    f.\   ^  .,.,  ,  .,, 

into  the      and  having  left  lolaus  governor  in  ins  place,  took  part  with  the 

^"^"  Potidaeans.)    The  purpose  of  Aristeus  was  to  have  the  army  with 

for  skirmishes  and  fighting  at  a  distance.  Their  weapons  were  arrows,  slings, 
or  darts. 

2  Thessalonica  (now  Salonichi,)  the  name  of  this  tonTi  at  a  late  period, 
was  given  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipatcr,  who  restored  and  enlarged  it, 
in  honour  of  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip. 

•*  The  first  dajs  march  seems  to  have  been  to  Fella,  the  second  to  Therinte, 
and  the  third  to  Gigonus.     liloomfiehi. 
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himself  within  the  isthmus/  therewith  to  guard  against  the  Athe.  A.  C.432. 
nians  if  they  should  come,  and  to  have  the  Chalcideans  and  their  ^' 

confederates  without  the  isthmus,  and  also  that  the  two  hundred 
horse  under  Perdiccas  should  remain  in  Olynthus,  and  when  the 
Athenians  advanced  against  them,  should  come  on  their  rear, 
and  enclose  the  enemy  betwixt  them.  But  Callias,  the  Athenian 
general,  and  the  others  in  commission  with  him,  sent  out  before 
them  their  Macedonian  horsemen,  and  some  few  of  their  con- 
federates to  Olynthus,  to  stop  those  within  from  making  any 
sally  from  the  town,  and  they  themselves  removing  their  camp, 
marched  on  towards  Potidsea.  When  they  were  come  as  far  as 
the  isthmus,  and  saw  the  enemy  making  ready  to  fight,  they 
also  did  the  like,  and  not  long  after  commenced  battle.  That 
wing  wherein  was  Aristeus  himself,  with  the  chosen  men  of  the 
Corinthians  and  others,  put  to  flight  that  part  of  their  enemies 
that  stood  opposite  to  them,  and  advanced  forwards  in  pursuit 
of  them  a  great  way.  But  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the  Potidaeans 
and  Peloponnesians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  fled 
into  the  city. 

LXIII.  And  Aristeus,  when  he  came  back  from  the  pursuit,  Aristeus, 
was  in  doubt  which  way  he  should  hazard  taking,  to  Olynthus,  of^u^^Q^'^ 
or  to  Potidsea.     At  last  he  resolved,  having  drawn  his  soldiers  Hnthian 
together  into  the  smallest  space  possible,  to  force  his  way  by  escap'e"^^ 
running  into  Potidaea,  and   he   passed   alono;  with   difficulty  ^''°"'  '''.^ 

f    ,...,;,.        ,  ^  *^  action  into 

through  their  missiles  by  the  pier  through  the  sea,^  with  the  loss  Potida-a 
of  a  few,  but  the  safety  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  company,  cuity. ' 
As  soon  as  the  battle  began,  and  the  standards  were  raised  up, 
those  that  should  have  seconded  the  Potidaeans  from  Olynthus, 
(for  it  is  at  most  but  sixty  furlongs^  off*,  and  in  sight)  advanced 
a  little  way  to  their  aid ;  and  the  Macedonian  horse  opposed 

■*  OfPallene. 

*  The  bottom  of  the  sea-wall  in  the  ancient  sea-port  towns  was  strength- 
ened by  a  lock  of  breakwater  of  large  stones,  which  at  last  left  the  line  of  the 
wall  and  was  continued  as  a  mole  to  narrow  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
The  walls  of  Potidsea  reached  down  to  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus ; 
and  as  the  gates  on  the  outer  front  of  the  town  towards  Olpithus  could  not 
be  opened,  lest  the  Athenians  should  force  their  way  in  with  the  fugitives, 
Aristeus  was  obliged  to  get  along  under  the  sea-wall  uj)on  this  backwater, 
in  order  to  be  admitted  at  one  of  the  gates  on  the  inner  front  towards  Pallene. 
In  doing  this  he  was  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  Athenians,  whose  ships 
were  blockading  the  to«n,  and  thus  sustained  some  loss.     Arnold. 

"  About  six  miles. 
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A.  C.  432.   themselves  likewise  in  order  of  battle  to  keep  them  back.     But 
^''  ^^'  ^'    the  Athenians  having  quickly  gained  the  victory,  and  the  stand- 
ards being  taken  down,7  they  retired  again  into  the  city,  and 
the  Macedonian  horsemen  to  the  army  of  the  Athenians.     So 
that  neither  side  had  their  cavalry  engaged  in  the  battle.    After 
the  battle,  tlie  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  granted  a  truce 
to  the  Potidasans  for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead.     Of  the  Poti- 
dseans  and  their  allies  there  died  somewhat  less  than  three  hun- 
dred, and  of  the  Athenians  themselves  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
with  Callias,  their  commander.^ 
The  Athe-      LXIV.  Presently  on  this  the  Athenians  raised  a  wall  before 
Tng  erectid  t^e  city,  on  the  part  towards  the  isthmus,  which  they  kept  with 
a  trophy,    a  garrison,  but  the  part  towards  Pallene  they  left  unwalled  ; 
ade  Po-      for  they  thought  themselves  too  small  a  number  both  to  keep  a 
onThe  fide  guard  in  the  isthmus,  and  to  go  over  and  cast  up  a  wall  in 
ofthe  land  Pallene,   fearing   lest   the   Potidaeans   and   their   confederates 
the  arrh  al  should  assault  them  when  they  were  divided.    When  the  people 
mir«^[h     ^^  Athens  understood  that  Pallene  had  no  works  raised  upon  it,i 
one  thou-    not  long  after,  they  sent  thither  one  thousand  and  six  hundred 
hundred     men  at  arms  of  their  own,  under  the  conduct  of  Phormio,  the 
aXIT™   son  of  Asopius,  who  arriving  in  Pallene,  and  making  his  ap- 
on  the  side  proaches  from  Aphytis,  led  his  army  to  Potidaea,  advancing 
also.  slowly  and  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  territory.     And  when 

none  came  out  to  give  him  battle,  he  raised  a  M'all  before  the 
city,  on  that  part  also  that  looks  towards  Pallene.  Thus  was 
Potidfea  on  both  sides  strongly  besieged  ;  and  also  from  the 
sea,  by  the  Athenian  galleys  that  came  up  and  lay  before  it. 

'  The  elevation  of  the  ensigns  was  the  signal  for  battle,  and  they  were 
kept  lip  while  it  lasted  ;  the  depression  was  a  signal  to  desist,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  a  defeat.  The  depression  in  this  instance  was  a  proof  to  the 
Macedonian  cavalry  that  all  was  o\er.  The  Athenians  in  their  colours  bore 
an  owl,  as  sacred  to  Minerva,  protectress  of  Athens. 

*  The  inscription  in  honour  of  the  Athenians  who  were  killed  in  this 
battle  is  now  in  the  British  museum. 

'  That  Potidtea  completely  occupied  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  so 
as  to  cut  off  all  communication  by  land  between  an  enemy  attacking  it 
on  the  side  of  Pallene,  and  one  encamped  on  the  outside  of  the  isthmus 
is  plain,  not  only  from  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  but  from  the  account 
in  Herodotus,  viii.  129.  that  the  Persians  when  besieging  the  place  on  the 
side  towards  01)nithus,  endeavoured  to  get  across  into  the  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene by  passing  over  the  usual  bed  of  the  sea,  which  an  extraordinary  efflux 
of  the  water  had  left  for  some  hours  dry.     Arnold. 
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LXV.  Aristeus  seeine;  tlie  city  enclosed  with  a  wall  on  every  A.C.432. 

'  •  '    Ol  87  1 

side,  and  being  without  hope  of  safety,  unless  some  aid  should  Aristeiis 
come  from  Peloponnesus,  or  some  other  unexpected  way,  gave  jl^^^^P  [° 
advice  to  all  but  five  hundred,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  wind,  cideans. 
to  go  out  by  sea,  that  the  provision  might  the  longer  hold  out  completes 
for  the  rest ;  and  was  willing  himself  to  be  one  of  those  that  t'le  block- 
should  remain  within.     But  when  his  counsel  was  not  followed,  tidaea,  and 
being  desirous  to  do  what  was  next  best  to  this,-  and  that  affairs  [he^chal- 
without  might  go  on  as  well  as  possible,  he  got  out  by  sea,  un-  cidean  and 
seen  by  the  Athenian  guard.     And  staying  amongst  the  dial-  territories, 
cideans,  he  carried  on  the  war  with  them,  both  with  respect  to 
all  other  matters,^  and  also  laid  an  ambush  before  the  city  of 
the  Hermylians,  and  slew  many  of  them ;  he  also  devised  how 
he  might  obtain  aid  from  Peloponnesus.     But  Phormio,  after 
the  siege  laid  to  Potidaea,  having  with  him  his  one  thousand 
and  six  hundred  men  of  arms,  wasted  Chalcidea  and  Bottisea^ 
and  took  some  of  the  small  towns.  ^vp. 

LXVI.  These  were  the  charges  that  were  also  made  between  The  Co-  'X^ 
the  Peloponnesians  and  the  Athenians.  The  Corinthians  being^"*  v 
quarrelled  with  the  Athenians  for  besieging  Potidaea,  which  doubly  m- 

.  .        .  so  ...       censed 

was  their  colony,  and  the  Corinthians  and  Peloponnesians  in  it ;  against 
the  Athenians  with  the  Peloponnesians,  for  causing  their  con-  "' 

federate  and  tributary  city  to  revolt;  and  for  having  come 
hither,  and  openly  fought  against  them  in  behalf  of  Potidaea. 
Nevertheless  the  war  was  not  broken  forth  openly  as  yet,  and 
they  still  abstained  from  arms ;  ^  the  Corinthians  alone  having 
done  all  this. 

LXVII.  But  when  Potidaea  was  once  besieged,  both  for  the  '"'^"ce  the 

°      '  Lacedas-  J 

sake  of  those  that  were  within,  and  also  for  fear  they  should  monians      ^ 
lose  the  place,  they  could  no  longer  rest ;  but  straightway  they  general 
beffffed  their  confederates  to  go  to  Lacedaemon  :   and  having  conpess 

oo  o  ^  '  _       o  of  their  al- 

gone  themselves,  they  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  Athenians,  lies  at 

that  they  had  broken  the  league  and  wronged  the  Pelopon-  w^ie'rem 

nesians.      The  iEginetae,  though  not  openly  by  ambassadors,  J''?  (-'o""- 

fearing  the  Athenians,  yet  privily  instigated  them  to  the  war  as  gin  to  urge 

much  as  any  ;  alleging  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  govern  d-^mo-^^' 

themselves  accordino-  to  their  own  laws,  as  by  the  articles  they  "janstode- 
°  ^  J  •'   clare  war. 

^  "  What  was  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done." 

'  "  And  remaining  amongst  the  Chalcideans,  he  both  settled  other  affairs 
of  war  with  them,  and"  8cc. 

■•  "  Had  yet  kept  their  hands  off  each  other."     Bloomficld. 
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Speech  of 
THE  Co- 

IIINTHI- 


A.  C.  432.  ouecht.      So  tlie    LaccdaBiiioniaus   having   called  together  the 
Ol  87  1  . 

'  confederates,  and  whomsoever  had  any  injustice  to  lay  to  the 

charge  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  ordinary  council^  of  their  own 

state,  commanded  them  to  speak.     Then  presented  every  one 

his  accusation,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  Megareans,  besides 

many  other  great  differences,  laid  open  this  especially  :   that 

contrary  to  the  articles  they  were  kept  out  from  the  Athenian 

markets  and  liavens.     Last  of  all,  the  Corinthians,  when  tliey 

had  suffered  all  the  rest  first  to  incense  the  Lacedaemonians, 

came  forward  and  spake  as  follows  : 

Oration  of  the  ambassadors  of  Corinth. 

LXVIII.  "  Men  of  Lacedaemon,  your  own  honourable  con- 
duct as  regards  your  management  of  public  affairs  and  your 
f,?.^-  behaviour  in   private,  makes   you  the  less  apt  to  believe  us, 

1  hey  com-  ^  '  •  '■ 

plain  of      when  we  speak  against  others.^     And  hereby  you  acquire  in- 

ambiUon"^  deed  a  temperate  prudence,  but  have  a  greater  degree  of  igno- 

^}}^^ .       ranee  as  to  foreign  affairs.     For  although  we  have  oftentimes 
Athenians,  °  ,  .        .  ,, 

foretold  you,  tliat  the  Athenians  would  do  us  mischief,  yet  from 

time  to  time  when  we  told  it  you,  you  never  gained  information 
from  it ;  but  have  suspected  rather,  that  what  we  spake  pro- 
ceeded from  our  own  individual  interests.  And  hence  it  is, 
that  you  have  called  hither  these  confederates,  not  before  we 
had  suffered,  but  noAV,  when  the  evil  is  already  upon  us.  Be- 
fore whom,  our  speech  must  be  so  muph  the  longer,  as  our  ac- 
cusations are  the  greater,  in  that  Ave  have  both  by  the  Athenians 
been  injured,  and  by  you  neglected.  If  the  Athenians,  in  some 
obscure  and  lurking  way,  had  done  these  wrongs  unto  the  Gre- 
cians, we  should  then  have  needed  to  prove  the  same  before 
you,  as  to  men  that  knew  it  not.  But  now  what  cause  have 
we  to  use  long  discourse,  when  you  see  already  that  some  are 
brought  into  servitude,  and  that  they  are  contriving  the  like 
against  others,  especially  against  our  confederates,  and  are  tliem- 
selves,  in  case  war  should  be  made  against  them,  long  since 
prepared  for  it?  For  otherwise  they  would  never  have  taken 


^ 


*  Of  the  Ej)hori,  and  those  who  had  the  sovereignty :  that  is,  before  the 
aristocracy.  The  Ephori  were  in  number  five,  annually  elected  by  the  peo- 
l»Ie  from  their  own  body,  and  designed  to  be  checks  ui)on  the  regal  power. 
The  wliolc  administration  was  lodged  in  their  hands. 

"  "  Renders  yon  the  more  disposed  to  question  any  representations  which 
arc  made  to  the  prejudice  of  others."     Bloomficld. 
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Corcyra,  and  held  it  from  us  by  force,  nor  have  besieged  Po-  A.C.432. 
tidaea,  whereof  the  one   is  most  conveniently  situated  for  any      '     '  ' 
action  against  Thrace,  and  the  other  had  brought  to  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesians  u  very  great  navy. 

LXIX.  "  And  of  all  this,  you  are  yourselves  the  authors,  in  and  of  the  •  / 
that  you  suffered  them,  at  the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  to  fortify  g"fc"of"^*  /-^ 
their  city,  and  afterwards  to  raise  their  long;  walls,  w'hereby  you  Laceds-    (-=< 

1  1-1  1         •       1       ^    1     •      T,  11  1       monians      ^^ — 

nave  hitherto  deprived  or  tneir  liberty,  not  only  the  states  by  who  now 
them  already  subdued,  but  also  your  own  confederates.     For  occas?ons'^ 
not  he  that  brings  into  slavery,  but  he  that  being  able  to  hinder  ^ad  been 

11  •  I'll-  •     n         .„  too  slug- 

it,  neglects  the  same,  is  most  truly  said  to  do  it :   especially  if  gish  to 

he  aims  at  a  character  for  virtue  as  a  deliverer  of  Greece.    And  ^".^"^l^  '.he 

evil  before 

for  all  that,  we  are  hardly  yet  come  together,  and  indeed  not 't  was  be- 
yet,  with  any  certain  resolution  what  to  do.  For  the  question  serious. 
should  not  have  been  put,  Whether  or  no  we  have  received  in- 
jury, but  rather,  how  Ave  are  to  repair  it.  For  they  that  do  the 
wrong,  having  consulted  upon  it  before  hand,  use  no  delay  at 
all,  but  come  upon  them  whom  they  mean  to  oppress,  Avhilst 
they  be  yet  irresolute.  And  we  know,  in  what  Avay,  and  that 
it  is  by  little  and  little  that  the  Athenians  make  their  approaches 
on  their  neighbours.  And  as  long  as  they  think  they  avoid 
being  perceived,  througli  your  blindness,  they  are  the  less  bold. 
But  when  they  shall  perceive  that  you  being  aware,  overlook  it, 
they  will  then  press  us  strongly  indeed.  For,  Lacedaemonians, 
you  are  the  only  men  of  all  Greece,  that  remain  inactive  and  I  (jijC) 
assist  one  not  with  your  forces,  but  with  threateuings ;  and  you 
are  also  the  only  men  that  pull  down  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
not  when  it  begins,  but  when  it  is  doubled.  You  have,  indeed, 
the  character  of  being  steady  and  sure,  but  yet  it  is  more  in 
fame  than  in  fact.  For  we  ourselves  know,  that  the  Mede  came 
against  Peloponnesus  from  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  before 
your  contingent  advanced  to  meet  him  as  became  you.  And 
also  now  you  disregard  the  Athenians,  who  are  not  as  the 
Medes,  far  off,  but  hard  at  hand ;  choosing  rather  to  defend 
yourselves  from  their  invasion  than  to  invade  them  ;  and  by 
having  to  contend  against  them  when  their  strength  is  greater, 
to  put  yourselves  upon  the  chance  of  fortune.'?  And  yet  we 
know  that  the  Barbarian  fell  principally  by  his  own  fault,  and 
that  we  in  our  war  against  the  Athenians,  by  their  own  over- 

7  "  To  expose  yourselves  to  hazard,  by  waiting  till  your  enemy's  power  is 
far  greater  than  it  ever  was  before."     Arnold. 
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A.  C.  432.  sights,  more  than  by  your  assistance  have  survived  their  at- 
01.87. 1.  tej^pts^     For  the  hope  of  your  aid  hath  been  the  destruction  of 
some,  who,  through  relying  on  you,  were  unprepared  to  defend 
themselves.     Yet  let  not  any  man  think  that  we  speak  this  out 
of  malice,  but  only  by  way  of  expostulation  :    for  expostulation 
is  to  be  used  with  friends  that  err,  but  accusation  against  ene- 
mies that  have  done  an  injury. 
But  this         LXX.  "  Besides  if  there  be  any,  we  think  ourselves  to  be 
wa^sTl^^^^  worthy  enough  to  give  reproof  to  our  neighbours,  especially  as 
*™ed .       there  exist  great  differences,  whereof  you  neither  seem  to  have 
was  op-      any  perception,  nor  to  consider  what  manner  of  men,  and  liow 
fh'e  resUess  different  from  you  in  every  kind  the  Athenians  are  with  whom 
activity  of  you  are  to  contend.     For  they  love  innovation,  and  are  swift  to 
and  to  '     devise,  and  also  to  execute  what  they  resolve  on :  you  on  the 
tlli^^poTnt    contrary  are  only  apt  to  save  your  own  ;  not  to  devise  any  thing 
the  con-     new,  nor  in  performance  scarcely  to  arrive  at  executing  what 
tween  the  is  necessary.     Again,  they  are  bold  beyond  their  strength,  ad- 
ti^na"l^c"ha-  venturous  above  their  reason,  and  in  danger  still  hope  the  best : 
racters  is    whereas  your  actions  are  ever  beneath  your  poM'er,  you  distrust 
in  detail,     even  Avhat  your  judgment  most  assures,  and  being  in  danger, 
never  think  to  be  delivered.   They  are  restless,  you  tardy  :  they 
love  to  be  abroad,  and  you  at  home.     For  they  suppose  by 
being  abroad  they  may  acquire  something  ;  you,  if  you  should 
go  forth  against  the  state  of  another,  would  think  to  impair 
your  own.     They,  when  they  overcome  their  enemies,  advance 
the  farthest,  and  when  they  are  conquered  fall  back  tlie  least ; 
and  as  for  their  bodies,  they  use  them  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
monwealth, as  if  they  M^ere  those  of  others ;  but  their  minds, 
when   they  would  serve  the  state,  are  completely  their  own. 
Unless  they  succeed  in  what  they  have  once  planned,  they  ac- 
count so  much  lost  of  their  own.     And  when  they  take  it  in 
hand,  if  they  obtain  any  thing,  they  think  they  have  accom- 
plislied  but  little,  in  comparison  of  what  they  expect  to  Avin. 
If  tliey  fail  in  any  attempt,  they  make  up  the  deficit  by  a  coun- 
terbalance of  hope.     For  they  alone,  both  have  and  hope  for  at 
once,  whatsoever  they  devise,  tlirough  their  celerity  in  execution 
of  what  they  once  resolve  on.     And  in  this  manner  they  labour 
and  toil  all  their  lives  :  what  they  have,  they  have  no  leisure  to 
enjoy,  being  continually  taken  up  in  getting  more.     Nor  holi- 
dav  esteem   tliev  anv,   but  whereon   they  effect  some  needful 
matter ;  nor  think  the  ease  of  inactivity  a  less  misery  than  labo- 
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rioiis  business.     So  that  in  a  word,  to  say  they  are  men  born  A.C.  432. 
neither  to  rest  themselves  nor  suffer  others,  is  to  say  the  truth.     ^'•^''-  ^^ 
LXXI.  "  Now,  notAvithstanding,  men  of  Lacedaemon,  that  The  Co- 
this  city,  your  adversary,  be  such  as  we  have  said,  you  still  "onclud^ 
delay  and  think  that  quiet  lasts  longest,  not  to  those  who  in  bysolemn- 
their  general  conduct  do  what  is  just,  yet  manifest  a  mind  un-  the  Lace- 
likely  to  endure  injuries ;    but  placing  equity  in  this,  that  you  anstoexeit 

neither  do  any  harm  to  others,  noi*  receive  it  by  defendingr  them- 
...  .  selves  • 

yourselves.    But  this  is  a  thing  you  hardly  could  attain,  though  and  inti- 

you  dwelt  near  a  state  whose  form  of  government  differed  not  o"thew 
from  your  own.     But  (as  we  have  before  declared)  your  cus-  they  may 
toms  are,  in  respect  of  theirs,  antiquated;  and  of  necessity,  as  it  to  look  out 
happeneth  in  arts,  the  new  ones  will  prevail.     True  it  is,  that   n"!^*^' , 
for  a  city  living  for  the  most  part  in  peace,  unchanged  customs  to  abandon 
are  the  best ;    but  for  such  as  be  constrained  to  undergo  many  nection 
risks,  many  additional  devices  will  be  needful.     Which  is  also  J^'^'^  ^P^'" 
tlie  reason  why  the  Athenian  customs,  have  been  from  their 
great  experience,  more  remodelled  than  yours.     Here  therefore 
put  an  end  to  your  tardiness,  and  by  a  speedy  invasion  of  Attica, 
as  you  promised,  relieve  both  Potidaea  and  tlie  rest,  lest  other- 
wise you  betray  your  friends  and  kindred  to  their  crudest  ene- 
mies, and  lest  we  and  others  be  driven  through  despair  to  seek 
out  some  other  alliance.^  And  we  should  do  no  injustice,  neither 
against  the  gods,  judges  of  men's  oaths,  nor  against  men,  the 
hearers  of  them  :  for  they  do  not  break  the  league,  avIio  being 
abandoned,  have  recourse  to  others  ;  but  they  that  yield  not  their 
assistance  to  whom  they  have  sworn  it.     But  if  you  mean  to 
follow  up  the  business  with  earnestness,  we  will  stay ;  for  else 
we  should  act  iri'eligiously,  neither  should  we  find  any  other 
more  conformable  to  our  manners  than  yourselves.     Therefore 
deliberate  well  on  these  points,  and  endeavour  to  lead  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  through  the  contest  in  no  worse  condition  than  it 
was  left  to  you  by  your  progenitors." 

LXXII.  Thus  spake  the  Corinthians.    The  Athenian  ambas-  An  Atbe- 
sadors,  who  chanced  to  be  present  at  Lacedaemon,  upon  other  ija^^y  hap. 
business,  when  they  heard  of  this  oration,  thought  they  ought  to  penmg  to 
come  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  to  apologize  for  what  they  Sparta, 
were  charged  with  by  the  other  cities,  but  to  shew  in  general  ije*rs™^Tt' 
that  it  was  not  right  for  them  in  this  case  to  take  any  sudden  J"^t:fy  the 

resolution,  but  further  time  to  consider.     They  desired  to  shew  their 

country. 
^  viz.  that  of  the  Argives,     Schol. 

H 
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A.  C.432.  how  great  was  the  power  of  their  city,  to  the  elder  sort,  for  a 
remembrance  of  what  they  knew  already  ;  and  to  the  younger, 
for  information  of  what  they  knew  not :  supposing  that  when 
they  should  have  spoken,  they  would  incline  to  quietness,  ra- 
ther than  to  war.  And  therefore  they  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  Lacedaemonians,  saying,  that  they  also,  if  there  was  no 
objection,  desired  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  who  bade  them 
come  forward.  And  the  Athenians  having  come  in,  spake  to 
this  effect : 
/  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Athens. 

J  Speech  or  LXXIII.  "  Though  our  embassy  was  not  to  this  end,  to  argue 
NiANs7"^*  against  our  confederates,  but  about  such  other  affairs  as  the  city 
They  urge  vvas  pleased  to  employ  us  in ;  yet  having  heard  of  the  great  cry 
of  Athens  raised  against  us,  we  came  into  the  court,  not  to  make  answer 
Ri^atitude  **^  ^^^  charges  of  the  cities,  (for  to  plead  before  you  here,  were 
and  re-       not  to  plead  before  the  iudcres  either  of  them  or  us)  but  that 

spect  of  r  J       o  /  _ 

Lacedaa-  you  may  not  easily  be  drawn  away,  to  take  the  worst  resolution, 
its°grea^t°™  ^*  *^^  persuasion  of  the  confederates,  in  matters  of  so  great  im- 
services  portance.  And  moreover,  touching  the  sum  of  the  oration  made 
Persian  against  US,  to  inform  you,  that  as  to  what  we  possess,  we  have  it 
invasion,  justly^  and  that  our  city  deserves  reputation.  But  what  need 
we  now  to  speak  of  matters  long  past,  confirmed  more  by  hear- 
say, than  by  the  eyes  of  those  that  are  to  hear  us  relate  them  ? 
But  our  actions  against  the  Persian,  and  such  as  you  yourselves 
know  as  well  as  we,  those,  though  it  be  tedious  to  be  continually 
producing  them,  we  must  of  necessity  recite.  For  when  we 
did  them,  we  hazarded  ourselves  for  some  benefit,  of  which,  as 
you  had  your  share  in  the  substance,  so  must  we  have  ours, 
if  that  be  any  benefit,  in  the  commemoration ;  and  we  shall 
make  recital  of  them,  not  by  way  of  deprecation,  but  of  proof, 
and  declaration  of  what  a  city,  in  case  you  take  ill  advice,  you 
have  to  enter  the  list  withal.  We  therefore  say,  that  we  not 
only  first  and  alone  hazarded  battle  against  the  Barbarian  at 
Marathon,9  but  also  afterwards  when  he  came  again,  being  un- 
able to  resist  him  by  land,  embarked  ourselves,  every  man  that 
was  able  to  bear  arms,  and  gave  him  battle  along  with  the  rest, 
by  sea  at  Salamis,  which  was  the  cause  that  prevented  him  sail- 
ing to  Peloponnesus,  and  laying  it  waste,  city  after  city :  for 
against  so  many  galleys  you  were  not  able  to  give  each  other 

»  The  Lacedaemonians  were  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  but 
arrived  afterwards  on  the  field.     Herod,  vi.  106,  120. 
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mutual  succour.     And  the  greatest   proof  of  this  he  himself  A.  C.  432. 
gave,  for,  when  his  fleet  was  overcome,  and  his  forces  were  no  ^'"  ^''  ^' 
longer  what  they  had  been,  he  went  away  in  haste  with  the  great- 
est part  of  his  army. 

LXXIV.  "  Which  being  so,  and  it  being  evident  that  the 
whole  state  of  the  Grecians  depended  on  their  fleet,  we  afforded 
it  the  three  things  of  most  advantage ;  the  greatest  number  of 
galleys,  the  most  prudent  commander,  and  the  most  lively  cou- 
rage. For  of  four  hundred^  galleys  in  all,  our  own  were  few 
less  than  two  thirds,  and  for  commander,  Themistocles  ;  who 
was  the  principal  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  strait,^ 
whereby  he  clearly  saved  the  whole  business;  and  whom,  though 
a  stranger,  you  yourselves  have  honoured  for  it,  more  than  any 
man  that  came  unto  you,^  and  a  forwardness  Ve  shewed,  more 
adventurous  than  any  other  in  this,  that  when  none  of  them  had 
aided  us  by  land  before,  and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  as  far  as  to 
our  own,  were  brought  into  servitude,  ^we  were  nevertheless 
content  both  to  quit  our  city,  and  lose  our  goods,  and  even  in 
that  condition,  not  to  betray  the  common  cause  of  the  con- 
federates, or  divided  from  them,  to  be  useless  ;  but  to  put  our- 
selves into  our  navy,  and  undergo  the  danger  with  them,  and 
that  without  anger  against  you  for  not  having  formerly  de- 
fended us  in  like  manner.  So  that  we  may  say  that  we  have 
no  less  conferred  a  benefit  upon  you,  than  received  it  from  you. 
You  came  indeed  to  aid  us,  but  it  was  from  cities  inhabited, 
and  that  you  might  still  keep  them  so,  and  when  you  were 

'  The  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  eight  ships,  (Herod, 
viii.  48,)  of  which  the  Athenians  sent  one  hundred  and  eighty.  Herod,  viii. 
44. 

^  Of  Salamis. 

3  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Greeks  sailed  to  the  isthmus  to  bestow 
the  prize  on  him  who  had  best  acquitted  himself.  When  the  commanders 
gave  in  their  billets,  each  of  them  had  given  the  preference  to  himself,  but 
most  of  them  agreed  to  award  the  second  place  to  Themistocles ;  clearly 
shewing  that  he  deserved  best  of  the  states.  Envy,  however,  prevented  them 
from  proceeding  to  a  just  declaration,  and  they  left  the  point  undecided. 
Deprived  of  those  rewards  which  were  his  due,  Themistocles  immediately 
repaired  to  Lacedsemon,  where  he  was  well  received.  To  Euribiades  the 
crown  of  olive  was  indeed  given,  as  first  in  valour ;  but  on  Themistocles,  a 
second  crown  was  bestowed  for  wisdom  :  and  on  his  return  homewards, 
he  was  conducted  to  the  frontier  of  Tegea  by  three  hundred  chosen  Spar- 
tans,— an  honour  never  known  to  have  been  conferred  by  thera  before. 
Herod,  viii. 
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A.  C.  432.  afraid,  not  of  our  dansjer,  but  your  own :  for  when  we  were 
01  87  1  .  o     ^  J  7 

safe  ye  did  not  come  to  help  us ;  Avhereas  we  coming  from  a 

city  no  more  in  being,'*  and  putting  ourselves  in  danger  for 
a  city  for  which  there  was  but  little  hope,  saved  both  you,  in 
part,  and  ourselves.  But  if  we  had  previously  joined  the  Per- 
sian, fearing  as  others ^  did,  to  have  our  territories  wasted;  or 
afterwards,  as  men  lost,  durst  not  have  put  ourselves  into  our 
galleys,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  you  to  have 
fought  with  him  by  sea,  as  your  fleet  would  have  been  too 
/  small, ^'  but  his  affairs  would  have  succeeded  as  he  wished. 

'Then  with  LXXV.  "  Do  we  therefore,  men  of  Lacedagmon,  for  our  cou- 
the^charge  ^^a^  ^^  *^^^^^  time,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  our  plans,  deserve  to  be 
ofambition  regarded  with  such  envy  by  the  other  Greeks  ?  Which  dominion 

brought  °  .  .1 

against  we  obtained  not  by  violence,  but  because  the  confederates,  wlien 
dmri^mon"^  you  yourselves  would  not  stay  out  the  relics  of  the  war  against 
was  at  first  the  Barbarian,  came  in,  and  entreated  us  to  take  the  command 

gained, 

and  after-  of  their  own  accord.7  So  that  at  first  we  were  forced  to  advance 
was  a* '  dominion  to  what  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
matter  of  chiefly  for  fear,  next  for  honour,  and  lastly  for  profit.  For 
servation  when  we  had  the  envy  of  many,  and  had  reconquered  some 
that  had  already  revolted,^  and  seeing  you  were  no  more  our 
friends  as  formerly,  but  suspicious  of  and  at  difference  with 
us,  we  held  it  no  longer  a  safe  course,  relaxing  our  power, 
to  put  ourselves  into  danger ;  for  the  revolts  from  us  would 
all  have  been  made  to  you.  Nor  can  any  be  blamed  for  order- 
ing their  affairs  the  best  as  regards  the  greatest  daufrers. 
They  LXXVI.  "  For  you  also,  men  of  Lacedoemon,  have  com- 

tliereforc  mand  over  tlie  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  order  tliem  to  your 
hla^  d  ^^^^  advantage  :  and  had  you,  when  the  time  was,  by  staying 
but  rather  it  out,  become  the  objects  of  hatred  in  your  command,  as  we 
fo'i-Tbusing  know  well  you  would  have  been  no  less  grievous  to  the  confe- 
their  derates  than  we,  you  must  have  been  constrained  to  rule  vigor- 

♦  The  Athenians,  when  at  the  coining  of  Xerxes,  they  betook  themselves 
to  their  ships,  left  their  city  to  the  Persians,  sending  their  wives  and  children 
to  ^gina,  Salamis,  and  Troezene.     Herod,  viii. 

*  The  Thebans. 

"  They  had  only  ten  ships. 

7  When  Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedcenion,  still  following  uj)  the  Persian 
war,  through  his  own  i)ride  and  insolence,  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  confederates  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Lacedwrnonians,  calling  him  home 
put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  Athenians.     A.C.  476. 

"  As  the  Saniians.     Bloomjidd. 


to  mam 
tain  it 
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ouslv,  or  to  have  fallen  into  danger.     So  that,  overcome  bv  A.C.432. 
the  most  powerful  motives,  honour,  fear,  and  profit,  if  we  have  power'so/   / 
both  accepted  the  dominion  delivered  us,  and  relinquish  it  not,  •'^''^-     '  > 
we  have  thereby  done  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  contrary 
to  the  manner  of  men.     Nor  have  we  been  the  first  to  do  so,     • 
but  it  hath  been  ever  a  thing  fixed,  for  the  weaker  to  be  kept 
under  by  the  stronger.     Besides,  we  took  the  government  upon 
us,  as  esteeming  ourselves  worthy  of  the  same ;   and  of  you  also 
so  esteemed,  till  having  computed  the  advantages,  you  now  al. 
leo-e  equity :    a  thing  which  no  man  that  had  the  occasion  to 
achieve  any  thing  by  strength,  ever  so  far  preferred,  as  to  divert 
himself  from  profit.     Those  men  are  worthy  of  commendation, 
who  following  the  natural  inclination  of  man,  in  desiring  rule 
over  others,  are  juster,  than  for  power  they  need  be.    And  there- 
fore if  others  had  our  power,  w^e  think  they  would  best  make  it 
appear  whether  we  are  moderate:  and  yet  from  our  moderation, 
abuse  has  resulted  rather  than  commendation. 

LXXVII.  "  For  though  in  causes  arising  out  of  covenants  And  their 

1  .  •  1  11  1  actual  un- 

with  our  confederates,  when  m  our  own  city  we  have  allowed  popularity 
them  trial  by  laws,  equal  both  to  them  and  us,  the  judgment  |^j!^Y"(f." 
hath  been  given  against  us,  we  are  nevertheless  reputed  conten-  compani, 
tious.     None  of  them  considering  that  others,  who  in  other  sovereign 
places  have  dominion,  and  are  toward  their  subject  states  less  ^nc'^voul'd 
moderate  than  we,  yet  are  never  upbraided  for  it ;  for  they  be  expe- 
that  have  the  power  to  compel,  need  not  at  all  go  to  law.     And  an  equal 
yet  these  men  having  been  used  to  associate  Avith  us  upon  equal  jgl^'ee  b'^ 
terms,  if  they  lose  any  thing  they  think  they  should  not,  either  the  Lace- 
by  sentence,  or  by  the  power  of  our  government,  they  are  not  ansifthey 
thankful  for  the  much  they  retain,  but  take  in  worse  part  the  ^^""^['/jgj. 
little  they  forego,  than  if  at  first,  laying  law  aside,  we  had  transfer 
openly  taken  their  goods  by  violence  ;  for  in  that  case  also  they  now  held^ 
themselves  cannot  deny,  but  the  weaker  must  give  way  to  the  ['J'ji^g|j{;"'' 
stronger.    And  men,  it  seems,  are  more  angry  at  injustice  than  selves. 
violence ;   for  in  the  one  case  it  seems  they  are  cheated  by 
their  equals,  and  in  the  other  compelled  by  their  superiors : 
when  they  therefore  suffered  worse  things  under  the  Medes' 
dominion,  they    bore  it,  but  think  ours  to  be  rigorous;   and 
with  good  reason,  for  to  men  in  subjection,  their  present  con- 
dition is  always  grievous.    Insomuch  that  you  also,  if  you  should 
put  us  down  and  reign  yourselves,  would  soon  find  a  change  of 
the  love,  which  they  bear  you  now  for  fear  of  us,  if  you  should 
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A.C.432.   do  asain  as  vou9  did  for  a  short  period,  when  you  were  their 

Ol  87  1  '  1 

commanders  against  the  Medes.  For  not  only  are  your  own 
institutions  unsociable  with  regard  to  those  of  others,  but  also 
when  any  one  of  you  goes  abroad  (to  take  any  post  of  govern- 
ment) he  neither  uses  those  of  yours,  nor  yet  those  of  the  rest 
of  Greece. 

The  Lace-      LXXVIII.  *'  Deliberate  therefore  on  this  a  long  time,  as  of 
daemoni-  ...  , 

ans  there-  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  do  not  upon  the  opmions  and 

n°oTbe°"'^  the  charges  brought  by  others,  bring  trouble  on  your  own  selves. 

goaded  on  Consider  before  you  enter,  how  unexpected  the  chances  of  war 

allies  to  a  are  :  for  a  long  war,  for  the  most  part,  ends  by  bringing  matters 

dedam'-^^^  into  great  hazard,  from  Avhich  we  are  equally  far  off,  and  which 

tionofwar,  part  it  will  liarht  on,  is  to  be  tried  with  uncertaintv.    And  men 

but  should^    ,  ,  '^  n  M    n  ■  1-1  ^  . 

try  to  ob-    when  they  go  to  war  fall  nrst  to  action,  which  ought  to  come  m 

faction^ bv  ^^^  second  place,  and  when  they  have  already  suffered  some 

negotia-      misfortune,  then  they  fall  to   reasoning.     But  since  we  are 

their  alleg-  neither  in  such  error  ourselves,  nor  find  that  you  are,  we  advise 

ed  griev-  whilst  ffood  counsel  is  in  both  our  elections,  not  to  break 

ances.         »       '  o 

the  peace,  nor  violate  your  oaths ;  but  according  to  the  articles, 
let  the  controversy  be  decided  by  judgment ;  or  else  we  call  the 
gods  you  have  sworn  by  to  witness,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
drive  back  you  who  begin  the  war,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
you  shall  lead  us." 
Archida-        LXXIX.  Thus  spake  the  Athenians.    After  the  Lacedasmo- 

mus  being  ^ 

in  favour  nians  had  heard  both  the  complaints  of  the  confederates  against 
the  Va^r'"^  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians'  answer,  they  put  them  every 
one  out  of  the  court,  and  consulted  on  the  business  amongst 
themselves.  And  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  part  concurred 
in  this,  that  the  Athenians  had  done  unjustly,  and  ought  speedily 
to  be  warred  on :  but  Archidamus,^  their  king,  a  man  reputed 
both  wise  and  temperate,  spake  as  follows : 

Oration  of  Archidamus. 

different^        LXXX.  "  Men  of  Lacedaemon,  both  I  myself  have  the  ex- 
nature  as    perience  of  many  wars,  and  those  among  you  whom  I  see  of  the 
same  age  with  myself  (have  the  like  ;)•  so  that  you  cannot  desire 

9  Alluding  to  the  tyrannical  command  of  Pausanias. 

'  Archidamus  II.  successor  of  Leotychides,  and  his  grandson  by  his  son 
Zeuxidamus,  Zeuxidamus  having  died  the  day  before  his  father. 

'  The  construction  is  elliptical,  after  6p<i>,  ifxirtipovs  or  ifnrtipoTtpovs  is  to 
br  supplied.      Schol. 


(I 
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this  war,  either  through  inexperience,  (as  many  do,) nor  yet  as  A. C. 432.    a/ 
apprehending  it  to  be  profitable  or  safe.     And  whosoever  shall  ma'cfJitude 
temperately  consider  the  war  we  now  deliberate  on,  Avill  find  it  "/J^''. 

,  11  -ni  !•  -PIT-.!  Athenian 

to  be  no  small  one.     ror  though  m  respect  ot  the  Feloponne-  power, 
sians,  and  our  neighbour  states,  our  strength  is  of  the  same  f^g  pg^g. 
kind, 3  and  we  can  quickly  be  upon  each  one  of  them ;  yet  ponnesians 

.  '  1  .       -^  .  '■  1       1  ,  t-ould  not 

agamst  men,  whose  territory  is  remote,  and  who  are  also  expert  effectually 
seamen,  and  with  all  other  things  excellently  furnished,  as  money  ^^jt^  U.^ 
both  private  and  public,  shipping,  horses,  arms,  and  number, 
more  than  any  one  part  of  Greece,  besides,  and  who  have  many 
confederates  paying  them  tribute ;  against  such  I  say,  why 
should  we  lightly  undertake  the  war  ?  And,  whereon  relying, 
should  we  allow  ourselves,  without  preparation  to  be  borne  with 
such  haste  to  it?  On  our  navy?  But  therein  we  are  weaker. 
And  if  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  it  and  in  turn  prepare 
against  them,  it  will  require  time.  On  our  money  ?  But 
therein  also  we  are  far  behind  them ;  for  neither  do  we  possess 
any  in  the  treasury,  nor  are  we  wont  with  readiness  to  contri- 
bute from  our  own  private  resources. 

LXXXI.  "  But,  it  may  be,  some  rely  on  this,  that  we  ex-  For  the 
ceed  them  in  arms,  and  multitude  of  soldiers,  so  that  we  may  periority" 
waste  their  territories  with  incursions.    But  there  is  much  other  oi  Athens 

will  render 

land  under  their  dominion,  and  by  sea  they  are  able  to  bring  nugatory 
in  whatsoever  they  stand  in  need  of.     Again,  if  we  shall  try  to  aitempt^s 
alienate  their  confederates,  we  must  aid  them  with  shipping,  to  weaken 
because  the  most  of  them  are  islanders.     What  a  war  then  will 
this  of  ours  be?  For  unless  we  have  the  better  of  them  in  ship- 
ping, or  take  from  them  their  revenue  whereby  their  navy  is 
maintained,  we  shall  do  the  most  hurt  to  ourselves.     And  in 
this  case  to  let  fall  the  war  again,  will  be  no  honour  for  us, 
when  we  are  chiefly  thought  to  have  begun  the  dissension.    As 
for  the  hope,  that  if  we  waste  their  country  the  war  will  soon 
be  at  an  end,  let  us  not  be  excited  by  that,  for  I  fear  we  shall  ra- 
ther transmit  the  war  to  our  children.    For  it  is  likely  the  Athe- 
nians have  the  bold  spirit  not  to  entertain  a  slavish  aflfection  for 
their  land,  nor  as  men  Avithout  experience,  to  be  frightened  at 
the  war. 

LXXXII.  "  And  yet  I  do  not  advise  that  we  should  without  Xegotia- 
regarding  it  suffer  our  confederates  so  to  be  wronged,  and  not  {-o^eghouTd 

3  i.  e.  military  rather  than  naval.    Compare  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  4.  §.  9.   Arnold. 


L 
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A.C.432.  apprehend  the  Athenians  in  their  plots  against  them;  but  only 

first Ue  ^"  ""*  y^^  *^  ^^^^  "1*  arms,  but  to  send  and  expostulate  with  them, 

^j  tried,  and  making  no  great  show  neither  of  war  nor  of  sufferance  :   and  in 

)  "  meantime  the  mean  time  to  make  our  preparations  by  bringing  over  to  our 

^'/*^y , ,        side  allies,  both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians ;  if  from  any  part  we 

sliould  en-  ' 

dcavour  to  can  gain  the  assistance  either  of  ships  or  money,  (nor  are  they 
their  own  to  be  blamed,  who  being  plotted  against,  as  Ave  are  by  the  Athe- 
resources    „ians,  call  in  to  their  aid  not  Greeks  only,  but  also  Barbarians 

and  to  '  11 

procure      for  their  safety,)  and  at  the  same  time  let  us  keep  our  own  re- 
a'^ssi^^t^'nce.  sources  in  readiness.    If  they  listen  to  us  when  we  send  ambas- 
sadors, this  would  be  best  of  all;  if  not,  then  when  two  or  three 
years  have  passed  by,  being  perfectly  appointed,  we  may  war 
upon  them  if  Ave  Avill.   And  Avhen  they  see  our  preparation,  and 
hear  Avords  that  import  no  loss,  they  Avill  perhaps  relent  the 
sooner,  especially  having  their  territory  unraAaged,  and  taking 
counsel  about  the  goods  that  still  remain  to  them,  and  yet  are 
unspoiled.    For  we  must  think  their  territory  to  be  nothing  but 
an  hostage,  and  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much  the  better 
husbanded.    Which  Ave  ought  therefore  to  spare  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  not,  by  rendering  them  desperate,  make  them  the 
harder  to  subdue.     For  if  unprepared  as  we  are,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  confederates,  Ave  Avaste  their  territory,  consider  if  in 
so  doing  we  do  not  make  the  Avar  both  more  dishonourable  to 
the  Pcloponnesians,  and  also  more  difficult.     For  though  ac- 
cusations, as  well  against  cities  as  private  men  may  be  cleared 
again,  a  war  for  the  pleasure  of  some,  taken  up  by  all,  the  event 
whereof  cannot  be  foreseen,  can  hardly  Avith  honour  be  laid 
doAvn. 
And  they        LXXXIII.  "  Now  let  no  man  think  it  coAvardice  that  being 
above        many  cities,  we  go  not  presently  and  invade  that  one  city ;  for 
tir'^im"^-  ^^^^7'  ^^^^»  haxe  as  many  allies  as  Ave,  Avho  bring  them  in  tri- 
tation  of    bute  ;  and  war  is  not  so  much  of  arms,  as  of  money,  by  means 
or  heading  whereof  arms  are  useful,  especially  vA-hen  it  is  a  war  of  lands- 
the  re-       jj^(,,j  aQ-ainst  sea-men.     And,  therefore,  let  us  provide  ourseh-^es 

proaclies         _         '^^  . 

levelled      Avitli  money,  and  not  first  raise  the  Avar  by  the  persuasion  of 

national      ^ur  confederates.     And  let  us,  Avho  Avill  be  considered  most  ac- 

character,  countable  for  all  that  happens,  which  ever  way  it  be,  consider 

somcAvhat  about  them  at  our  leisure  before  hand.^ 

*  "  As  we  sliall  have  the  main  share  of  the  responsibility,  whether  the 
issue  be  prosperous  or  the  contrary  :  so  we  may  fairly  take  time  to  consider 
before  hand,  which  it  is  likely  to  be."     Arnold. 
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LXXXIV.  "  As  for  the  slackness  and  procrastination  where-    A.C.432. 

Ol  87  1 

with  we  are  reproached  by  the  confederates,  be  not  ashamed  of,     v,-  k 
it ;  for  the  more  haste  you  make  to  the  war,  the  longer  you  whatever 
will  be  before  you  end  it,  in  that  you  go  to  it  unprepared.    Be-  faiiits.they 
sides  we  dwell  in  a  citv  that  hath  ever  been  free,  and  well  Y^,'*^  *?; 

'     _  uebted  for 

thought  of.     And  this  above  all  things  is  wise  moderation  :  for  their  long 
by  that  it  is  that  we  alone  are  neither  arrogant  upon  good  sue-  of''an  ^de- 
cess,  nor  shrink  so  much  as  others  in  adversity.     Nor  are  we,  P^i^dence 

'  ...  .  crowned 

when  men  provoke  us  to  it  with  praise,  through  the  delight  with  glory, 
thereof,  moved  to  undergo  danger,  more  than  we  think  fit  our- 
selves ;  nor  when  they  urge  us  with  reproach,  should  we  be  the 
more  dissuaded  from  our  purpose.  And  these  habits  of  order 
of  ours,  make  us  both  good  soldiers  and  good  counsellors : 
good  soldiers,  because  honour  is  closely  connected  with  mo- 
desty, and  valour  is  most  sensible  of  shame  :^  good  counsellors, 
because  we  are  brought  up  more  simply  than  to  despise  the 
laws,  and  by  severity  more  strictly  than  to  disobey  them. 
And  also,  that  we  do  not,  like  men  exceedingly  wise  in  what  is 
needless,  find  fault  in  fine  words  with  the  preparation  of  the 
enemy,  but  in  action  assault  him  not  accordingly  ;  but  we  think 
that  our  neighbours'  intentions  are  like  our  own,  and  that  the 
events  of  fortune  cannot  be  discerned  by  a  speech  :  and  there- 
fore we  always  so  furnish  ourselves  really  against  the  enemy, 
as  against  men  well  advised.  For  we  are  not  to  build  our 
hopes  upon  the  oversights  of  them,  but  upon  the  safe  foresight 
of  ourselves.  Nor  must  we  think  that  there  is  much  difference 
between  man  and  man,  but  him  to  be  the  best,  that  is  instructed 
in  what  is  most  needful.^ 


*  "  Our  habits  of  order  and  obedience  make  us  both  warlike  and  wise ; 
warlike,  because  in  such  an  orderly  temper  the  main  ingredients  is  a  sense  of 
shame  ;  and  with  a  sense  of  shame  is  most  closely  connected  a  manly  spirit. " 
Arnold. 

*  "  We  are  trained  in  opposition  to  what  the  Corinthians  say  of  us,  to 
think  that  the  views  and  plans  of  others  are  much  the  same  as  our  own,  and 
that  the  accidents  of  war  no  ingenuity  of  eloquence  can  before  hand  exactly 
determine.  Therefore  we  neither  calculate  on  the  blunders  of  our  enemies 
nor  on  the  favours  of  fortune,  but  our  reliance  is  on  our  own  wisdom.  Nor 
again  should  we  think  with  the  Corinthians,  that  the  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians so  differs  from  ours,  as  to  make  us  unfit  antagonists  to  them.  One 
man  is  practically  much  the  same  as  another  ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference,  it 
is  that  he,  who  has  been  taught  what  is  most  needful,  and  has  never  troubled 
himself  with  superfluous  accomplishments,  is  the  best  and  most  valuable." 

I 
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A. C. 43-2.       LXXXV.     "Let  us  not  therefore  cast  aside  the  institutions 

Ol  87  1 

,'  , '..■    of  our   ancestors,  which    we   have   so   lono^   retained   to   our 

which  It  '  => 

would  be  profit ;  nor  let  us,  of  many  men's  lives,  of  much  money,  of 
now  to  *  many  cities,  and  much  honour,  hastily  resolve  in  so  small  a 
hazard  by  ^j.^  ^f  Qf,g  ^^y  .  jj^j-  ^t  leisure,  which  we  have  better  oppor- 

war  before  tunity  than  any  others  to  do,  by  reason  of  our  power.  Send 
thorougMy  ^^^o  to  the  Athenians  about  Potidaea,  and  send  about  that 
prepared,  wherein  the  confederates  say  they  are  injured  ;  and  the  rather, 
because  they  are  ready  to  refer  the  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
legal  trial :  and  one  that  offers  himself  to  judgment  may  not 
lawfully  be  invaded  as  a  doer  of  injury,  before  the  judgment 
be  given ;  and  prepare  also  for  the  war,  for  in  this  manner 
you  will  take  the  most  profitable  counsel  for  yourselves,  and 
the  most  formidable  to  the  enemy."  Thus  spake  Archidamus. 
But  Stheiielaidas,  then  one  of  the  Ephori,  stood  up  last  of  all, 
and  spake  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  manner.'* 

Oration  of  Sthenelaida.'s. 
Sthenelai'  LXXXVI.  "  For  my  part,  I  understand  not  the  many  words 
theEphori,  used  by  the  Athenians ;  for  though  they  have  said  much  in 
replies  by  their  own  praise,  yet  they  have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary 
dwelling  but  that  they  have  done  injury  to  our  confederates,  and  to  the 
injuries  Peloponnesus.  And  if  they  carried  themselves  well  against 
u".*|k'"^'^  the  Medes  then,  and  ill  against  us  now,  they  deserve  a  double 
allies  of  punishment,  because  they  are  not  good  as  they  were,  and  are 
mon^wMch  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^7  were  not.  Now  we  are  the  same  we  were,  and  we 
it  concern-  -will  not,  if  we  be  wise,  either  overlook  the  wrongs  done  to  our 

ed  her  .  ''  . 

honour  to  Confederates,  or  defer  to  aid  them,  for  the  harm  they  suffer  is  not 
bVan^n'-  deferred.  Others  have  much  money,  many  galleys,  and  many 
Slant  de-     horses ;  and  we  have  good  confederates,  not  to  be  betrayed  to 

claration       ,        .    ,       .  ,      •  i  ,  ,  ,     ,       i 

of  war.  the  Athenians,  nor  must  we  decide  matters  by  words  and  plead- 
ings, being  ourselves  injured  not  in  words,  but  we  must  aid 
them  with  all  our  power  and  speed.  Let  no  man  tell  me,  that 
after  we  have  once  received  the  injury,  we  ought  to  deliberate. 
No,  it  belongs  rather  to  those  who  are  about  to  do  injury  to 
spend  time  in  consultation.  Wherefore,  men  of  Lacedaemon, 
decree  the  war,  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  Sparta ;  and  let  not 
the  Athenians  grow  yet  greater,  nor  let  us  betray  our  con- 
federates, but  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  proceed  against  the 
doers  of  injustice." 

'^  "  Spoke  thus  in  the  presence  of  the  Lacedaemonians." 
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LXXXVII.  Having  thus  spoken,  being  himself  an  Ephor,   ^.^-^^f 
he  put  it  to  the  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  ^^^'  ^^J 
and  saying  afterwards,  that  he  could  not  discern  which  was  tion  isthen 
the  greater  cry,  (for  they  used  there  to  give   their  votes  by  P^jg  l^^^^ 
acclamation,  and  not  with  balls,^)  and  desiring  to  stimulate  f^^.  ™^; 
them  the  more  to  the  war,  by  giving  their  decisions  openly,  he  the  as- 
said,  to  whomsoever  of  you  it  seemeth  that  the  peace  is  broken,  jedd  Jthat 
and  that  the  Athenians  have  done  unjustly,  let  him  arise  and  go  Jj'^^^^jj^^gj^ 
yonder  :  (and  at  the  same  time  he  shewed  them  a  certain  place:)  and  that 
and  to  whomsoever  it  seemeth  otherwise,  let  him  go  to  the  other  to"J^! 
side.     So  they  arose  and  divided ;  and  far  the  greater  number  mence. 
were  those  that  held  the  peace  to  be  broken. 

Then  calling  in  the  confederates,  they  told  them,  that  for 
their  own  parts  their  opinion  was,  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
them  wrong.  Yet  they  desired  to  have  all  their  confederates 
called  together,  and  then  to  put  it  to  the  vote  again,  that  if  they 
would,  the  war  might  be  decreed  by  common  consent.  This 
done,  their  confederates  went  home,  and  so  did  also  afterwards 
the  Athenians,  when  they  had  despatched  the  business  they 
came  about.  This  resolution  of  the  assembly,  that  the  peace 
was  broken,  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  those  thirty 
years  for  which  a  peace  had  been  formerly  concluded,  after  the 
actions  past  in  Eubcea.9 

LXXXVIII.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  had  given  their  vote  Their  real 

,  ,  dread 

that  the  peace  was  broken,  and  that  war  was  to  be  made,  not  so  being  the 
much  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  the  confederates,  as  from  ^^^'^^^^^; 
fear  the  Athenian  greatness  should  still  increase  :  for  they  saw  of  Athens. 
that  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was  fallen  already  into  their 

hands. 

LXXXIX.  Now  the  means  by  which  the  Athenians  came  to  Jhucy- 
the  administration  of  those  affairs  by  which  they  so  raised  them-  inter^i-upts 

,  ,1  his  narra- 

selves  were  these  :  tivg  ^^  gj^g 

1  After  that  the  Medes,  overcome  by  sea  and  land  by  the  a  sketch  of 

«  "Vri^os,  properly  lapillus,  calculus.  A  little  stone  or  ball,  which  he  who 
gave  his  vote  put  into  a  box,  either  on  the  affirmative  or  negative  side.  The 
Athenians  used  beans  white  and  black.  From  the  above,  it  would  appear, 
that  in  matters  of  great  consequence  the  government  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  more  democratical  than  is  generally  supposed. 

9  B.  C.  445,  when  Euboea  having  revolted,  was   subdued  by    Pericles,. 

c.  114. 
1  This  sketch  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  from  the  siege  of  Sestos  to  the 
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A.  C.  432.  Greeks,  had  departed  from  Europe,  and  such  of  them  as  had 
,  ■  '.  /  escaped  by  sea,  were  utterly  overtlirown  at  Mycale ;  Leoty- 
and  pro-  chides,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  then  commander  of  the 
Athenian *^  Grecians  at  Mycale,  with  their  confederates  of  Peloponnesus, 
dominion    returned  home.     But  the  Athenians,  with  their  confederates  of 

from  the  i      i  /. 

Persian      Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  as  many  as  had  already  revolted  from 

to\he'be-   the  king,2  stayed  behind  and  besieged  Sestos,  then  held  by  the 

ginning  of  ]\f  g^es,  and  when  they  had  lain  before  it  all  the  winter,  they 
the  Pelo-  '  •'         .  1  •  1     />        1  •     1 

ponnesian  took  it,  the  Barbarians  having  abandoned  it,  and  after  this  they 

first  relates  Set  sail  from  the  Hellespont,  every  one  to  his  own  city.     And 

how  the     the  state  of  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  their  territory  was  clear 
walls  of  r,     ,    \  1  .       ,    .        .  11- 

Aihens       of  the  Barbarians,  fetched  home  again  their  wives  and  their 

bulk  after  children  and  such  goods  as  they  had  left,  from  the  places  where 
^he  defeat  tj^ey  had  been  deposited,  and  set  about  repairing  their  city  and 
donius.  walls.  For  there  were  yet  standing  some  pieces  of  the  circuit 
A.  C.478.  of  their  wall,  and  likewise  a  few  houses,  though  most  of  them 
were  fallen  down,  which  the  principal  of  the  Persians  had  re- 
served for  their  own  lodgings. 

XC.  The  Lacedaemonians  hearing  what  they  were  about  to 
do,  sent  thither  their  ambassadors, ^  partly  because  they  would 
themselves  have  been  glad  that  neither  the  Athenians  nor  any 
other  should  have  walls  ;  but  principally,  as  incited  thereto  by 
their  confederates,  who  feared  not  only  the  greatness  of  their 
navy,  which  they  had  not  before,  but  also  the  courage  which 
they  had  shewn  against  the  Persians ;  and  they  begged  them 
not  to  build  their  walls,  but  rather  to  join  with  them  in  pulling 
down  the  walls  of  what  cities  soever  without  Peloponnesus  had 
them  yet  standing  ;  not  disclosing  their  meaning,  and  the  jea- 
lousy they  had  of  the  Athenians,  but  pretending  that  if  the 
Barbarian  returned,  he  might  find  no  fortified  city  to  make  the 
seat  of  his  war,  as  he  did  of  Thebes  :  and  that  Peloponnesus 
was  sufiicient  for  them  all  whereunto  to  retire,  and  from  whence 

beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  a  regular  continuation  of  the  History 
of  Herodotus ;  and  connects  immediately  with  the  121st  chapter  of  his  last 
book.  To  follow  the  history  in  chronological  order,  a  reader,  after  finishing 
Herodotus,  should  take  up  Thucydides  at  this  89th  chapter,  and  read  to  the 
117th  inclusive  :  he  should  then  go  back  to  the  24th,  and  read  on  from  thence 
to  the  88th  inclusive  ;  after  which  he  should  proceed  directly  to  the  llSth. 
The  digression  about  Pausanias  and  Themistocles,  from  ch.  128  to  138  in- 
clusive, sjTichronizcs  with  ch.  95 — 98  of  the  general  sketch.     Arnold. 

'  Of  Persia. 

^  "  Came  with  an  embassy." 
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to  withstand  the  war.  But  the  Athenians  by  tlie  advice  ofA.C.478. 
Themistocles,  when  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  had  so 
said,  dismissed  them  presently  with  this  answer,  that  they 
would  presently  send  ambassadors  about  the  business  they 
spake  of,  to  Lacedaemon.  Now  Themistocles  desired  them  to 
send  himself  to  Lacedsemon  for  one,  and  that  as  speedily  as 
they  could ;  but  such  as  were  chosen  ambassadors  with  him, 
not  to  send  away  directly,  but  to  detain  them  till  they  should 
raise  the  wall  to  a  sufficient  height  to  fight  from  ;*  and  that  all 
the  men  in  the  city  in  the  mean  time  should  work  at  the  wall, 
both  they  and  their  wives  and  children,  sparing  neither  private 
nor  public  edifice,  that  might  advance  the  work,  but  pulling  all 
down  that  might  lielp  to  raise  it.  When  he  had  thus  instructed 
them,  and  suggesting  that  he  himself  would  do  the  rest  at  La- 
cedaemon,  he  took  his  journey.  And  when  he  came  to  Lace- 
daemon,  he  went  not  to  the  magistrates,  but  delaying  the  time, 
excused  himself;  and  when  any  of  those  that  were  in  office, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  present  himself  to  the  state,  answer- 
ed, that  he  stayed  for  his  fellow-ambassadors,  who  upon  some 
business  that  fell  out  Avere  left  behind,  but  he  expected  them 
very  shortly,  and  wondered  they  were  not  already  come. 

XCI.  Hearing  this,  they  gave  credit  to  Themistocles,  through 
the  friendship  they  bore  him ;   but  when  others  coming  thence 
plainly  accused  him,  saying,  that  the  wall  was  being  built,  and 
that  it  was  come  to  good  height  already,  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  believe  it.     Themistocles,  when  he  knew  this,  bids 
them  not  to  be  led  by  reports,  but  rather  to  send  thither  some 
of  their  own  people  that  were  honest  men,  and  who  having  in^ 
formed  themselves,  would  relate  the  truth.     Which  they  also 
did.     And  Themistocles  sends  privily  to  the  Athenians  about 
the  same  men,  that  they  should  detain  them,  with  as  little  ap- 
pearance of  it  as  they  could,  and  not  to  dismiss  them  till  their 
own  ambassadors  were  returned.    For  by  this  time  were  arrived 
his  companions,  Abronichus,  son  of  Lysicles,  and  Aristides,  the 
son  of  Lysimachus,  who  brought  him  word  that  the  wall  was  of 
a  sufficient  height.     For  he  feared  lest  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  they  knew  the  truth,  would  refuse  to  let  them  go.     The 
Athenians  therefore  kept  there  those   ambassadors,  as  it  was 
written  to  them  to  do;   and  Themistocles  coming  to  his  au- 

*  "  The  lowest  height  that  would  enable  them  to  defend  themselves  with 
advantage."     Arnold, 
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A.C.478.  dieiice  before  tlie  Lacedaemoiiians,  then  said  plainly,  "that  the 
city  of  Athens  was  already  walled,  and  that  sufficiently  for  the 
defence  of  those  within  :  and  that  if  it  shall  please  the  Lacedae- 
monians, upon  any  occasion  to  send  ambassadors  to  them,  they 
were  to  send  thenceforward,  as  to  men  who  understood  what 
conduced  both  to  their  own,  and  also  to  the  common  good  of 
all  Greece.  For  when  they  tliought  it  best  to  quit  their  city, 
and  to  enter  into  their  galleys,  he  said  they  had  decided  on 
venturing  to  do  it,  without  asking  advice  of  them.  And  in  all 
that  they  had  consulted  on  in  conjunction  with  them,  they  had 
appeared  inferior  in  the  advice  they  gave  to  none  :  and  now  at 
this  time,  their  opinion  is,  that  it  is  best,  both  for  themselves  in 
particular,  and  for  all  their  confederates  in  common,  that  their 
city  should  be  walled.  For  that  in  strength  unequal,  men  can- 
not alike  and  equally  advise  for  the  common  benefit  of  Greece. 
*'  Therefore,"  said  he  "  either  all  the  confederate  cities  must  be 
unwalled,  or  you  must  not  think  amiss  of  what  is  done  by  us." 
XCII.  The  Lacedaemonians  when  they  heard  him,  though 
they  made  no  shew  of  being  angry  with  the  Athenians,  for  they 
had  not  as  they  said,  sent  their  ambassadors  to  the  state  to  for- 
bid them,  but  by  way  of  advice,  to  admonish  them ;  besides 
they  were  friendly  to  them  then,  for  their  readiness  shewn 
against  the  Medes,  yet  they  were  inwardly  offended,  because 
they  missed  their  design.  And  the  ambassadors  of  either  side 
returned  home  without  any  complaint. 
And  also  XCIII.  Thus  the  Athenians  quickly  raised  their  walls  ;  and 
tsus^^as  the  structure  itself  shews  the  haste  used  in  building.  For  the 
fortified,     foundation  consists  of  stones  of  all  sorts ;  and  those  in  some 

and  the 


nav 


avy  made  places  unwrought,  as  each  brought  them  to  the  place.     Many 

object^o^f    pillars  also  taken  from  sepulchres,  and  polished  stones  were 

public  at-  iieaped  together  among  the  rest.     For  the  circuit  of  the  city 

the  advice  was  every  way  carried  farther  out,  and  therefore  they  hastened 

miitocles    On  the  work,  and  took   alike  whatever  came  next  to   hand. 

Themistocles  likewise  persuaded  tliem  to  build  the  rest  of  the 

Peirasus,  (for  it  was  begun  by  him  before  in  the  year  that  lie 

himself  was  Archon^  of  Athens,)  as  conceiving  the  place  to 

*  The  governor  of  the  city  for  that  year.  The  number  of  the  Archons 
was  nine.  They  were  aniuially  elected  by  lot,  and  were  required  to  be  of 
noble  birth,  of  a  pure  Attic  descent,  irreproachable  both  in  moral  and  ])o- 
litical  character,  dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  perfectly  sound  in  body.  The 
first  of  the  nine  was  called  'Apx<ey,  by  way  of  eminence,  and  sometimes  'Etw- 
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have  great  advantages,  in  that  it  had  three  natural  havens,  and  A.C.478 
that  being  now  seamen,  it  would  very  much  conduce  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  power.  For  he  indeed  was  the  first  man 
that  durst  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  pay  attention  to  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  forthwith  helped  them  in  the  obtain- 
ing it.  By  his  counsel,  it  was  that  they  built  the  w^all  of  that 
breadth  about  Peiraeus,  which  is  now  to  be  seen :  for  two  carts, 
carrying  stones,  met  and  passed  upon  it.^  And  yet  within  it, 
there  was  neither  rubbish  7  nor  clay,  but  it  was  made  all  of  great 
stones,  cut  square,  and  bound  together  with  iron  and  lead. 
But  for  height,  it  was  raised  only  to  half  at  most  of  what  he 
had  intended.  For  he  desired  to  deter  even  the  designs  of  the 
enemies ;  and  he  thought  by  the  height  and  breadth  that  a  few, 
and  the  less  serviceable  men,  might  have  sufficed  to  defend  it, 
and  the  rest  have  served  in  the  navy.  For  principally  he 
applied  himself  to  the  shipping,  because  (as  I  think)  he  had 
observed,  that  the  forces  of  the  king  had  easier  access  to  invade 
them  by  sea  than  by  land ;  and  thought  that  Peirseus  was  more 
useful  than  the  city  above.  And  oftentimes  he  would  exhort 
the  Athenians,  that  in  case  they  were  oppressed  by  land  they 
should  go  down  thither,  and  with  their  galleys  resist  any  enemy 
whatsoever.  Thus  the  Athenians  were  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  applied  themselves  to  repairing  every  other  part  of  the  city, 
immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  Medes. 

XCIV.  Meanwhile^  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was 
sent  from  Lacedaemon,  commander  of  the  Greeks,  with  twenty 
galleys  out  of  Peloponnesus.  With  which  went  also  thirty  sail 
of  Athens,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  confederates,  and  making 

vvfios,  because  from  him  the  year  took  its  denomination.  The  second  was 
named  Boo-iAeuj ;  the  third  noAf/xapxos.  The  other  six  were  called  by  one 
common  name,  ©eo-juoeeroi.  To  their  department  pertained  all  the  civil  and 
religious  affairs  of  the  state. 

®  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  ancients  to  express  the  thickness  of  a  wall  by 
the  number  of  carriages  which  could  pass  abreast  along  it,  each  being  un- 
derstood to  require  about  eight  feet.     JBloomJield. 

'  Xa\»|  signifies  those  lesser  stones  which  are  always  made  in  quarrying 
stone  and  squaring  it  for  use,  and  which  were  used  by  the  ancients  to  fill  up 
the  interior  of  very  thick  walls,  in  which  case  the  Xa\t^  was  compounded 
\vith  plenty  of  clay.     Bloomfield. 

8  Our  author  having  mentioned  by  digression,  the  mode  by  which  Athens 
was  walled,  now  returns  to  the  narration  of  those  events  which  succeeded 
the  battle  of  Mvcale. 


racv. 
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A.C.478.  war  on  Cyprus,  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  same:  and 
afterwards,  under  the  same  commander,  came  before  Byzan- 
tium, which  they  besieged  and  won. 
Owing  to  XCV.  But  Pausanias  being  now  grown  despotic,  both  the 
pub"rity°of  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  lonians,  and  those  who 
Pausanias,  \^r^^[  newly  recovered  their  liberty  from  the  king,  offended  with 
Greeks  him,  came  to  the  Athenians,  requesting  them  for  consanguinity's 
fandeTs,  sake  9  to  become  their  leaders,  and  not  to  give  way  to  Pausanias, 
and  the'  jf  i^q  should  use  any  violence.  The  Athenians,  accepting  the 
the  cities  motion,  applied  themselves,  as  neither  about  to  permit  them  to 
ThfScian  ^e  injured,  and  also  to  the  ordering  of  the  rest  of  the  affairs 
coast,  there,  in  such  sort  as  should  seem  best  to  themselves.  Mean- 
from  the  while  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  for  Pausanias  home,  to  examine 
mon^*^^'  ^""^  concerning  such  things  as  they  had  heard  against  him. 
and  choose  For  great  injustice  had  been  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  Greeks 
nians  as*^*  that  came  from  thence  ;  and  his  government  was  rather  an  im- 
the  chiefs  jjatioi^  of  tyranny  than  a  command  in  war.  And  it  was  his 
confede-  lot  to  be  called  home  at  the  same  time  that  the  confederates,  all 
but  the  soldiers  of  Peloponnesus,  out  of  hatred  to  him  had  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  When  he  came  to  Lace- 
daemon,  though  he  was  brought  to  account  for  some  wrongs 
done  to  private  men,  yet  of  the  greatest  matters  he  was  ac- 
quitted ;  for  favouring  the  Medes  had  been  especiall}^  laid  to 
his  charge,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  most  evident  of  all.  Him 
therefore  they  sent  general  no  more,  but  Dorcis,  and  some  others 
with  him,  with  no  great  army ;  to  whom  the  confederates  did 

9  When  the  lonians  at  the  return  of  the  Heraclidee  were  driven  out  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Achaians,  after  the  Achaians  themselves  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  Argolis  and  Laconia  by  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidse,  they  sought 
an  asylum  at  Athens,  as  the  Athenians  were  themselves  supposed  to  be  of 
Ionian  descent,  and  had  formerly  been  called  lonians,  and  their  country 
Ionia.  Accordingly  the  exiled  lonians  were  admitted  to  reside  at  Athens 
as  ffvvoiKoi,  or  fellow-inhabitants  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  citizens,  nor 
could  they  possess  land  in  the  country,  but  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  maintained  themselves  by  trade  or  by  mechanical  occupations. 
Some  years  afterwards  the  greater  part  of  them  migrated  to  Asia  Minor, 
under  the  auspices  however  of  a  certain  number  of  Athenian  citizens,  who 
were  the  leaders,  irftnovts,  of  the  colony,  and  who  carried  the  sacred  fire  for 
the  new  settlement  from  the  fire  in  the  prytana^um  of  Athens,  by  which 
Athens  became  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  mother  state,  /tTjTpoiroAjs,  to  the 
Ionian  colonies ;  and  the  lonians  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  Greece, 
were  accounted  kinsmen,  ^vyytvus,  of  the  Athenians.  See  Herod,  i.  146, 147. 
Arnold. 
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)iot  give  up  the  command,  and  they  finding  that,  departed.  A.C.  477. 
And  after  that,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  no  more,  because  they 
feared  lest  such  as  went  out  would  prove  the  worse  for  the  state, 
(as  they  had  seen  by  Pausanias,)  and  also  because  they  desired 
to  be  rid  of  the  Persian  war,  conceiving  the  Athenians  to  be 
sufficient  to  take  the  lead,  and  at  that  time  their  friends. 

XCVI.  When  the  Athenians  had  thus  got  the  command  by  Begin-  . 

the  confederates'  own  accord,  for  the  hatred  they  bare  to  Pau-  the  Athe-    / 
sanias,  they  then  decreed  which  cities  should  contribute  money  ^^^^  ^'^' 

.  .  .  .  PIRE. 

for  this  war  against  the  Barbarians,  and  which  galleys.  For  ^  q  477 
they  pretended  to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  suffered,  by  lay- 
ing waste  the  territories  of  the  king.  And  then  first  was  ap- 
pointed among  the  Athenians  the  office  of  treasurers  ^  of  Greece, 
who  were  receivers  of  the  tribute,  (for  so  they  called  this  money 
contributed.)  And  the  first  tribute  that  was  imposed  came  to 
four  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  The  treasury  was  at  Delos, 
and  their  meetings  were  kept  there  in  the  temple. 

XCVII.  Now  using  their  authority  at  first  in  such  manner,  ^X'!P^r*        / 

1  •       1         1         1     •  of  Grecian       / 

that  the  confederates  lived  under  their  own  laws,  and  were  ad-  history        <  / 

mitted  to  common  council;  by  the  war,  and  administration  of  been"ne- 

the  common  affairs  of  Greece  between  the  Persian  war  and  sleeted 

this,  what  against  the  Barbarians,  what  against  their  own  re-  curately 

bellious  confederates,  and  what  against  such  of  the  Pelopon-  Th,icT' 

nesians  as  chanced  to  come  in  contact  with  them  in  any  par-  ^''^^^  ^^<^ 

.  •'   ^         an  ad- 

ticular  matter,  they  advanced  to  such  a  pitch  of  power,  (as  I  ditional 
proceed  to  relate) ;  which  also  I  have  written,  and  made  this  g^^f" "  ^°'" 
digression  from  my  narration,  both  because  this  place  has  been  sketch  of 
passed  over  by  all  who  have  written  before  me,  and  they  have  its  relation 
either  compiled  the  Grecian  acts  before  the  invasion  of  the  |°  II'^  rT 
Persians,  or  that  invasion  only;  of  which  number  is  Hellanicus,^  subject,  as 
who  has  touched  them  in  his  Attic  history,  but  has  mentioned  how  the 

power  of 
'   The  treasurers  were  called  'EAXTivora/xMi ;  the  money  collected,  *opa,  cain'esV^ 
which  in  this  case  amounted  to  eighty  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-  Rreat  as  to 
five  pounds.     It  was  not  kept  at  Athens,  lest  it  should  seem  they  claimed  a  j"^^^  f^^ 
peculiar  property  in  it ;  but  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delos.    Afterwards,  rnonians 
however,  Athens  was  deemed  a  more  convenient  place  for  keeping  it,  and  it  '"'0  a  war. 
was  therefore  removed  thither.     The  difficult  point  of  adjusting  the  quota, 
each  state  was  to  furnish,  was  settled  by  Aristides  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.     The  tax  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  six  hundred,  then  to  thir- 
teen hundred  talents. 

2  Hellanicus,  a  famous  Greek  historian,  born  at  Mitylene,  who  wrote  au 
acroimt  of  the  founders  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  ;  died  A.  C.  411. 
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them  briefly,  and  without  exactness  as  to  tlie  times ;  and  also 
because  they  carry  with  them  a  demonstration  how  the  Athe- 
nian empire  grew  up. 
A.C.476.  XCVIII.  And  first,  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon,^  son  of 
nians  were  Miltiades,  they  took  Eion,  on  the  river  Strymon,*  from  the 
at  first  mo-  Medes   by  siesre,  and  carried  awav  the  inhabitants  captive. 

derate  and  J  o  ^  ■-  .    i     ,  •      i    i        i 

popular,  Then  the  isle  of  Scyros,  in  the  ^gean  sea,  mhabited  by  the 
becamT     Delopes,  whose  inhabitants   they  also  carried   away  captive, 

arbitrary  plantino;  therein  a  colony  of  their  own.  They  likewise  made 
and  op-       ^  »  •'  /.    1       1-1   1 

pressive  to  war  on  the  Carystians  alone,  without  the  rest  of  the  JiiUboeans, 

anTdrive^  and  those  also  after  a  time  yielded  on  conditions.  After  this  they 
them  to      -warred  on  the  revolted  Naxians,  and  reduced  them  by  siege. 

revolt  •■         t-f 

A.C.466.  And  this  was  the  first  confederate  city,  which  contrary  to  the 
ordinance,  was   enslaved ;    and   afterwards,  the   others,  as   it 
chanced  to  each, 
or,  by  XCIX.  Amongst  other  causes  of  revolt,  the  principal  was 

?hem  to^  their  failing  to  bring  in  their  tribute  and  galleys,  and  the  re- 
compound  fusal  of  any  to  follow  to  the  war.  For  the  Athenians  exacted 
personal  strictly,  and  were  grievous  to  them,  by  imposing  a  necessity  of 
war  b^  a"  ^^^^^  which  they  were  neither  accustomed  nor  willing  to  under- 
payment go.  They  were  also  otherwise  not  so  mild  in  their  government 
weie  en- '  as  they  had  been,  nor  did  they  take  part  in  the  war  upon  equal 
abled  to     terms,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  bring  back  to  subjection  such 

maintain  '  . 

their  navy,  as  should  revolt.    And  of  this  the  confederates  themselves  were 

keep  the     ^^^^  cause ;  for  through  their  declining  to  accompany  the  expe- 

allies  in      ditions,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  that  they  might  stay  at  home, 

at  the  ex-  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  instead  of  ships,^  as  much 

t'hedbes    ^^  ^^  came  to.     By  which  means  the  naxy  of  the  Athenians  was 

them-  increased  at  the  cost  of  their  confederates,  and  they  themselves 
selves.  . ,    ,         1     .  ,  •  •  ,  1 

were  unprovided,  and  without  experience  with  regard  to  war  m 

case  they  should  revolt. 
Various         C.  After  this  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Athenians  and  their  con- 
exploits  of  federates  fought  against  the  Medes  both  by  land  and  water,  on 

3  According  to  Herodotus,  b.  vii.  107,  Xerxes  was  king  of  Persia,  when 
E'ion  ^vas  taken  ;  it  is  more  probable,  however  that  it  was  during  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes,  his  successor,  A.  C.  471. 

■1  This  was  the  place  which  >vas  so  desperately  defended  by  Boges.  See 
Herod,  vii.  107.  It  is  called  "  Eion  on  the  Strymon,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
"  Eion  by  Thrace,"  a  Menda>an  colony,  which  is  mentioned  iv.  7.    Arnold. 

'  The  expedient  of  allowing  the  allies  to  compound  for  their  quotas,  in 
lieu  of  ships  and  men,  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Cimon.     Bloomfield. 
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the  river  Euiymedon,  in  Pampliylia  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  A..C.466. 

Athenians  had  victory  in  both  under  the  generalship  of  Cimon,  'he  Athe- 

.    .  man  con- 

son  of  Militiades,  and  took  or  sunk  all  the  Fhoenician  fleet,  to  federacy. 
the  number  of  two  hundred  galleys.  After  this  happened  the  t^ig^Eury- 
revolt  of  Thasus,  upon  a  difference  about  the  places  of  trade  in  medon. 

'     *  1  •         1  Kevolt  of 

the  opposite  parts  of  Thrace,  and  about  the  mine  they  possessed.  Thasus. 
And  the  Athenians  going  thither  with  their  fleet,  overthrew  ^^"^JJ|P"° 
them  in  a  battle  at  sea,  and  landed  in  the  island,  and  having  Amphipo- 

,       J  IS. 

about  the  same  time  sent  ten  thousand  of  their  own  and  of  their  A.C.465. 
confederates'  people  to  the  river  Strymon,  to  plant  a  colony  in 
a  place  called  then  the  Nine-ways,  now  Amphipolis,  they  won 
the  said  Nine-ways,  which  was  held  by  the  Edonians ;  but  ad- 
vancing further,  toward  the  heart  of  Thrace,  were  destroyed  at 
Drabescus  of  Edonia,  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Thracians, 
who  were  enemies^  to  this  town  of  the  Nine-ways  that  they  Iiad 
founded. 

CI.  The  Tliasians,  in  the  mean  time,  being  overcome  in  di- A,C.464. 
vers  battles,  and  besieged,  sought  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^^^^^ 
and  entreated  them  to  divert  the  enemy  by  an  invasion  of  At-  now  solicit 

,       .  ,  .      1  aid  from 

tica ;  which,  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  they  promised  to  do,  Lacedae- 
and  would  have  done  it,  but  by  an  earthquake  that  then  hap-  t'he'Lace- 
pened  they  were  hindered.    In  which  earthquake,  their  Helots,^  daemoni- 
and  of  neighbouring  towns  the  Thuriatae  and  .^theans,  revolted,  prevented 
and  seized  on  Ithome.    Most  of  these  Helots  were  the  posterity  •^g'^t^by'^' 
of  the  ancient  Messenians,  who  were  brought  into  servitude  in  the  great 
former  times ;  whereby  also  it  came  to  pass,  that  they  were  all  quake  of 
called  Messenians.   Against  these  the  Lacedaemonians  had  now  fifg^r^yoJI^ 


8  This  was  natural,  as  this  was  the  second  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  es- 
tablish themselves  here  ;  the  first  was  under  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  natives,  and  he  himself  destroyed,  A.  C.  498.  Herod,  v.  126, 
Arnold. 

1  The  Lacedaemonians  employed  the  captives,  taken  in  war,  and  their 
posterity  in  husbandry  and  the  most  servile  works.  They  were  called 
Helots,  because  the  first  of  them  so  employed  were  captives  of  the  town  of 
Helos,  in  Laconia.  They  were  always  treated  with  the  greatest  severity  ; 
at  times  were  wantonly  butchered.  See  iv.  80.  The  earthquake  here 
alluded  to,  was  so  violent,  that  according  to  Plutarch,  it  demolished  all  the 
houses  in  Sparta,  except  five.  The  Helots  rose  at  once  to  destroy  those 
Spartans  who  were  not  buried  in  the  ruins  ;  but  Archidamus  had  given  the 
alarm.  The  Helots  then  marched  off,  and  besieged  Ithome  in  Messenia, 
where  they  made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 
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of  the  a  war  at  Ithome.  The  Thasians  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege, 
Thasu^s  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  on  condition  they 
surrenders,  should  raze  their  walls,  deliver  up  their  galleys,  pay  both  the 

money  in  arrear,  and  for  the  future  as  much  as  they  were  wont; 

and  give  up  both  the  mine  and  the  continent. 
The  Lace-  CII.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when  the  war  against  those  in 
daEiTioni-  Ithome  grew  long,  among  other  confederates,  sent  for  aid  to 
to  the  the  Athenians ;  who  also  came  with  no  small  force,  under  the 
for  aid  command  of  Cimon.  They  were  sent  for  principally  for  their 
aRainst  the  j-gpytation  in  mural  assaults,  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege, 
then  seeming  to  require  men  of  ability  in  that  way,  whereby  they 

jealous  might  perhaps  have  got  the  place  by  force.  And  from  this  ex- 
th^'^^-'^'d  P^dition  grew  the  first  manifest  dissension  between  the  Lacedae- 
themhome  monians  and  the  Athenians :  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they 
A  great  could  not  take  the  place  by  assault,  fearing  lest  the  audacious 
irritation     g^j-^^j  innovatino;  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  whom  moreover  they  es- 

against  &    r  ^  •>  ^  j     ^ 

Lacedae-    teemed  of  a  contrary  race,^  might  at  the  persuasion  of  those  in 
cited  by  '  Ithome,  cause  some  change,  if  they  stayed;  dismissed  them 
this  con-     alone  of  all  the  confederates,  not  disclosing  their  jealousy,  but 
amongst     alleging  that  they  had  no  further  need  of  their  service.     But 
nians.  ^^     *'^^  Athenians  perceiving  they  were  not  sent  away  on  good 
cause,  but  only  as  men  suspected,  and  taking  it  ill,  and  con- 
ceiving they  had  deserved  better  at  the  Lacedaemonians'  hands, 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  left  the  league  which  they  had  made 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  Persian,  and  became  con- 
federates with  their  enemies,  the  Argivcs ;   and  then  both  Ar- 
gives  and  Athenians  took  the  same  oath,  and  made  the  same 
league  with  the  Thessalians. 
A.C.455.       cm.  Those  in  Ithome,  when  they  could  no  longer  hold  out, 
the^Hklot  "^  *'^^  ^^'^^'^  y^^'"  ^^  ^^  siege,  surrendered  the  place  to  the  La- 
WAR.         cedaemonians,  on  condition  of  security  to  depart  out  of  Pelo- 
quished      ponnesus,  and  that  they  should  no  more  return ;    and  that  who- 
s^t't'led  by^  ''oever  should  be  taken  returning,  should  be  the  slave  of  him 
the  Athe-   that  should  take  him.     For  the  Lacedaemonians  had  before 
Naupac-    ^een  warned  by  an  answer  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  to  let  go 
'"s-  the   suppliant  of  Jupiter  Ithomctes.9      So   they  came   forth, 

they,  their  wives,  and  their  children.     And  the  Athenians,  for 
hatred  they  bore  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  received  them,  and  put 

*  The  Lacedaemonians  being  Dorians ;  the  Athenians,  lonians. 

'  Jupiter  was  called  Ithomcs,  from  a  temple  which  he  had  at  Ithome. 
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them  into  Naupactus,  which  city  they  had  lately  taken  from  iMegara 
the  Locrians  of  Ozolse.     The  Megareans  also  revolted  from  the  Athens ; 
Lacedaemonians,  and  came  to  the  league  of  the  Athenians,  be-  ^"^  ^'isaea 
cause  they  were  pressed  by  the  Corinthians  with  a  war  about  are  occu- 
the  limits  of  their  territories.     Whereupon  Megara  and  Pegse  AUienians! 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  built  for  the 
Megareans  the  long  walls  from  this  city  to  Nisaea,i  and  main- 
tained them  with  a  garrison  of  their  own.     And  from  hence 
chiefly  grew  the  vehement  hatred  of  the  Corinthians  to  the 
Athenians. 

CIV.  Moreover,  Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammettichus,  a  Libyan,  A.  C.  460. 
king  of  the  Libyans,  that  border  on  Egypt,  making  war  from  vo^lts'^from 
Maraea  above  Pharos,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  ^gypt  to  ^'^  H'"s  of 
rebel  against  king  Artaxerxes ;-  and  when  he  had  taken  the  The  Egyp- 
government  of  them  upon  himself,  he  brought  in  the  Athenians  cei^e^aid 
to  assist  him ;  who  happened  to  be  then  warring  on  Cyprus  ^o"» 
with  two  hundred  galleys,  part  their  own  and  part  their  con- 
federates, and  then  left  Cyprus  and  went  to  him.     And  going 
from  the  sea  up  the  Nile,  after  they  had  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  river,  and  two  parts  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  they 
assaulted  the  third  part,  called  the  white  fort.     Within  were 
such  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  as  had  escaped,  and  of  the 
Egyptians,  such  as  had  not  revolted  among  the  rest. 

CV.  The  Athenians  came  also  with  a  fleet  to  Haliae,  and  Various 
landing  their  soldiers,  fought  by  land  with  the  Corinthians  and  between' 
Epidaurians,  and  the  Corinthians  had  the  victory.     After  this,  ^'Jj^"?^ 
the  Athenians  fought  by  sea,  against  the  fleet  of  the  Pelopon-  Pelopon- 
nesians  at  Cecryphalea^  and  the  Athenians  had  the  victory,  "[vf^^^'ig 
After  this  again,  the  war  of  the  Athenians  against  the  ^ginetae  j^esieged 
being  on  foot,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  them  by  sea,  Athenians; 
off"  the  coast  of  ^Egina,  the  confederates  of  both  being  there ;  Corimlii- 
in  which  the  Athenians  had  the  victory  ;    and  having  taken  ans  to 
seventy  galleys,  landed  their  army  and  besieged  the  city  under  diversion 
the  conduct  of  Leocrates,  the  son  of  Stroebus.     After  this,  the  'JJ^J^^*  ^" 
Peloponnesians  desiring  to  aid  the  ^ginetae,  sent  over  to  ^gina 
three  hundred  men  of  arms,  of  those  that  had  before  aided  the 

•  The  haven  and  arsenal  of  Megara. 

"  Coiiceniing  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Persian  monarch,  see 
Herod,  iii.  12,  15,  vii.  7. 

3  Some  island  about  Peloponnesus,  whose  situation  is  not  now  known  ; 
by  some  supposed  to  be  opposite  Epidaunis,  at  six  miles  distance. 
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A.C.457.  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians,  and  with  other  forces  seized  the 
enter  the    top  of  Geranea.*     And  the  Corinthians   and  their  confede- 

territory  of      ^  i  ^  i  i  •  r.  at 

jNlegara,     rates  came  down  from  thence  to  the  territory  or  Megara,  sup- 
are^de-  ^^^  posing  that  the  Athenians  having  much  of  their  army  absent  in 
feated  by    ^gina  and  in  Egypt,  would  be  unable  to  aid  the  Megareans, 
nides.         Or  if  they  did,  would  be  forced  to  rise  from  before  JEgina. 
But  the  Athenians  stirred  not  from  ^gina ;  but  those  that  re- 
mained at  Athens,  both  young  and  old,  under  the  conduct  of 
Myronides,  went  to  Megara ;  and  after  they  had  fought  with 
doubtful  victory,  they  parted,  neither   party  conceiving  they 
had  the  worst  in  the  action.     And  the  Athenians,  (who,  not- 
withstanding, had  rather  the  better)  when  the  Corinthians  were 
gone  away,  erected  a  trophy.      But  the  Corinthians  having 
been  reproached  at  their  return  by  the  elders  of  the  city,  about 
twelve  days  after  came  again  prepared,  and  they  also  set  up  a 
counter-trophy,  as  if  the  victojy  had  been  theirs.     Hereupon 
the  Athenians  having  sallied  out  of  Megara,  both  destroy  those 
that  were  setting  up  the  trophy,  and  joining  battle  with  the  rest, 
got  the  victory, 
and  a  CVI.  The  Corinthians  being  overcome,  retired ;  but  a  good 

tlreir^army  part  of  them  being  hard  followed,  and  missing  their  way,  hap- 
th "^ Mh^   pened  to  enter  the  enclosed  ground  of  a  private  man,  which, 
niatis.        being  fenced  round  with  a  great  ditch,  had  no  passage  out ; 
which  the  Athenians  perceiving,  kept  them  in  in  front,^  with 
their  men  of  arms,  and  encompassing  the  ground  with  their 
light  armed  soldiers,  killed  with  stones  those  that  were  entered. 
This  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Corinthians,  but  the  rest  of  their 
army  got  home  again. 
Long  CVI  I.  About  this  time  the  Athenians  began  the  building  of 

Athens""^  their  long  walls,  from  the  city  down  to  the  sea,  the  one  reach- 
iiuiLT.  ing  to  the  haven  called  Phalerus,  the  other  to  Piraeus.  The 
tans  assist  Phocians  also  making  war  on  Baeum,  Cytinium,  and  Erineum, 

ans  against  tOAvns  that  belonged  to  the  Dorians,^  of  whom  the  Lacedae- 
the  Ph  "  ----- 

cians  a 
and  th( 

home"is      Cleombrotus,  in  the  place  of  Pleistoanax,  son  of  king  Pau- 


the  Pho-     monians  are  descended,  and  having  taken  one  of  them,  the 
and  their    Lacedaemonians,  under    the   conduct   of   Nicomedes,   son   of 


■•  A  ridge  of  a  hill,  lying  before  the  entrance  into  the  isthmus. 

'  i.  e.  at  the  place  by  which  they  bad  entered. 

^  The  Dorians  at  first  possessed  a  small  country  on  the  north  side  of 
Phocis,  called  Doris  or  Tetrapolis  from  the  four  cities  which  it  contained, 
whereof  those  here  mentioned  were  three,  Pindiis  being  the  fourth. 
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sanias/  who  was  yet  a  minor,  aided  the   Dorians  with  one  opposed 

thousand  five  hundred  men  of  arms  of  their  own,  and  with  ten  a^k ''®- 

'  Aihenians 

thousand  of  their  confederates.     And  when  they  had  forced  the  who  oc- 
Phocians  to  give  back  the  town  on  conditions,  they  went  back  passes  of 
again.    Now  if  they  should  attempt  to  go  home  by  sea  through  Geranea. 
the  Crissaean  gulf,^  the  Athenians  going  about  with  their  fleet, 
wonld  be  ready  to  stop  them;  and  to  pass  over  GeraneaS  they 
thought   unsafe,  because   the   Athenians  had   in  their  hands 
Megara  and  Pegse  ;  for  Geranea  was  not  only  a  difficult  pas- 
sage of  itself,  but  was  also  always  kept  guarded  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  at  that  time  they  perceived  that  they  were  about  to 
hinder  them  in  that  point.     They  thought  fit  therefore  to  stay  They  wait 
amongst  the  Boeotians,  and  to  consider  which  way  they  might  ^^^^  °^°[!f 
most  safelv  go  through.     And  moreover  there  was  this,  that  g"^  to 

,  '    .  .    .  1  !•    •      1      1  1  •        overthrow 

some  Athenians  privily  solicited  them  to  come  to  the  city,  the  de- 
hoping  to  put  down  the  democracy,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  j^'^thens. 
long  walls  then  in  building.  But  the  Athenians  with  the  whole 
power  of  their  city,  and  one  thousand  Argives,  and  the  re- 
spective contingents  of  the  other  allies,  in  all  fourteen  thousand 
men,  went  out  to  meet  them ;  and  they  made  this  expedition, 
thinking  that  they  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  what  way  they 
could  pass  through,  and  somewhat  from  a  suspicion  that  they 
came  thither  to  put  down  the  democracy.  There  also  came  to 
the  Athenians  some  horsemen  of  Thessaly  according  to  a  treaty, 
who  in  the  battle  turned  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

CVIII.  And  a  contest  taking  place  at  Tanagra  of  Baotia,  A  general 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  the  victory,  but  the  slaughter  was  takesplace 
great  on  both  sides.  Then  the  Lacedaemonians  entering  the  f^!here  t^^ 
territories  of  Megaris,  and  cutting  down  the  trees  before  them,  Athenians 
returned  home  by  way  of  Geranea  and  the  Isthmus.  Upon  ed,  and  the 
the  two  and  sixtieth  day  after  this  battle,  the  Athenians  under  Lacedae- 

-'  _  '  _  _         monians 

the  conduct  of  Myronides,  made  a  journey  against  the  Boeotians  return 

overthrew  them  at  CEnophyta,  and  brought  the  territories  of  ^.jthout 

opposition. 

7  Pausanias  was  not  king  but  merely  the  guardian  of  Pleistarchus,  (Herod, 
ix.  10)  whom  his  son  Pleistoanax  succeeded.  Duker,  on  the  authority  of 
Plutarch,  joins  the  title  of  king  to  Pausanias,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  follow  Mr.  Bloomfield  in  joining  it  to  Pleistoanax. 

8  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

9  Geranea  consisted  of  a  mountain  range,  which  stretched  across  the 
isthmus  and  obtained  its  appellation  (like  many  other  mountains)  from  its 
form,  it  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  crane's  neck.     Bloomfield 
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A.  C.  455.   Boeotia  and  Phocis  under  their  obedience,  razed  the  walls  of 
Two  Tanagra,  took  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  one 

aferwards  hundred  as  hostages,  and   finished  their  long  walls  at  home, 
the  Athe-    ^f^     ^jjjg   ^crina  also  yielded  to  the  Athenians  on  these  con- 

nmns  in-  7        r^  .  •  n        i       u    i   t 

vade  and  ditions,  that  they  should  pull  down  their  walls,  should  deliver 
Ktia!  lip  their  galleys,  and  pay  tribute  for  the  time  to  come.  The 
^rr'°d  rs  Athenians  also  under  the  command  of  Tolmides,  son  of 
to  them.  TolmjEus,  made  a  voyage  about  Peloponnesus,  wherein  they 
burnt  the  arsenal  1  of  the  Lacedaemonian  navy,  took  Chalcis,^ 
a  city  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  landing  their  forces  in  Sicyonia, 

/overcame  in  fight  those  that  opposed  them. 
Continua-  CIX.  All  this  while  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates 
condusbn  still  stayed  in  Egypt,  and  many  were  the  various  changes  in 
ofihe  the  war  that  befel  them.  First  the  Athenians  were  masters  of 
warf'^'^"  Egypt,  and  the  king  of  Persia  sends  Megabazus  a  Persian 
TndsJn  the  with  money  to  Lacedaemon,  to  procure  the  Peloponnesians  to 
total  de-  invade  Attica,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the  Athenians  out  of 
Egyptians.  Egypt.  But  when  this  took  no  effect,  and  money  was  spent  to 
deJruc-  "^  purpose,  Megabazus  returned  with  the  money  he  had  left 
tion  of  the  into  Asia ;    and  then  was  Megabyzus,  the  son  of  Zopyrus,  a 

Athenian     .„.  .  -r-i.-.i  ,    n  1  •    ^  u 

expedition  Persian,  sent  into  Egypt  with  great  forces ;    who  coming  by 

in  Egypt,  j^^^^^^^  overthrew  the  Egyptians  and  their  confederates  in  a 
battle,  drove  the  Grecians  out  of  Memphis,  and  finally  en- 
closed them  in  the  isle  of  Prosopitis."'  There  he  besieged  them 
a  year  and  a  half,  till  such  time  as  having  drained  the  channel, 
and  turned  the  water  another  way,  he  made  their  galleys  lie 
aground,  and  the  island  for  the  most  part  continent,  and  so 
/  came  over  and  took  the  island  with  land  soldiers, 

y  as  also  of        CX.  Thus  was  the  army  of  the  Grecians  lost,  after  six  years' 
ex^pedilion  ^ar ;  and  out  of  many,  a  few  saved  themselves  in  Cyrene,  passing 
which  was  through  Libya,  but  the  most  perished.     So  Egypt  returned  to 
relieve  it.   the  obedience  of  the  king,  except  Amyrtaeus*  who  reigned  in 
the  fens,  for  him  they  could  not  conquer,  both  because  the  fens 
are  great,  and  the  people  of  the  fens  are  of  all  the  Egyptians 
the   most  warlike.      But  Inarus,  king  of  the   Libyans,   and 

'  viz.  Gythium. 

2  A  city  of  the  Corinthians  in  j^tolia,  near  the  river  Evenus.  Herod,  vii. 
Strabo.  X. 

^  Formed  by  the  Bolbitine  and  Phatnilic  mouths. 

••  See  Herod,  ii.  140,  iii.  15.  Tlicsp  fens  were  between  the  Bolbitine 
and  Sobennvtic  mouths. 
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author  of  all  this  stir  in  Egypt,  was  taken  by  treason  and  A.  C.  455. 
crucified.  The  Athenians  and  their  allies  moreover  had  sent 
fifty  galleys  more  to  Egypt,  to  relieve  those  that  were  there 
already;  which  putting  in  at  Mendesium,  one  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to  the  rest ;  and 
being  assaulted  from  the  land  by  the  army,  and  from  the  sea 
by  the  Phoenician  fleet,  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their  galleys, 
and  escaped  home  again  with  what  were  left.  Thus  ended  the 
great  expedition  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  into 

Egypt. 

CXI.  Moreover  Orestes,  the  son  of  Echecratidas,  king  of  the  A.  C.454. 

Thessalians,  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  persuaded  the  Athenians  nians  in-  ' 

to  restore  him.      And  the  Athenians  taking:  wdth  them  the  ^a;deThes- 

'^  _        saly  with- 

Boeotians  and  Phocians,  their  confederates,  made  war  against  out  suc- 
Pharsalus,  a  city  of  Thessaly ;  and  were  masters  of  the  country  victory 
as  far  as  they  strayed  not  from  the  army  (for  the  Thessalian  "Y^'"'''.® 

•'J  J    \  bicyoniaiis 

horsemen  kept  them  from  straggling)  but  could  not  take  the  gained  by 
city,  nor  did  they  succeed  in  any  thing  else  of  w' hat  they  came  ( here  iirst 
for,  but  came   back  again  without  effecting  any  thing,  and  '"ention- 
brought  Orestes  with  them.     Not  long  after  this,  a  thousand  Achaia 
Athenians  went  aboard   the  galleys,  that  lay  at   Pegas,  (for  [o"the^ 
Pegae  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians)  under  the  command  Athenian 
of  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xantippus,  and  sailed  into  Sicyonia,  racy, 
and  landing  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Sicyonians  as  fought  with 
them ;    and  then   forthwith  took  up  some   forces  in  Achaia, 
and  putting  over,  made  war  on  ffinia,  a  city  of  Acarnania, 
which  they  besieged;    nevertheless  they  took  it  not,  but  re- 
turned home. 

CXII.  Three  years  after  this  was  a  truce  made  between  the  A.  C.450. 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians  for  five  years ;  and  the  Athe-  expedition 
nians   ffave  over   the   Grecian   war,   and   with   two   hundred  agamst 

.  .  Cyprus ; 

galleys,  part  their  own,  and  part  their  confederates,  under  the 
conduct  of  Cimon,  made  an  expedition  to  Cyprus,  Of  these, 
there  went  sixty  sail  to  Egypt,  sent  for  by  Amyrtseus  that 
reigned  in  the  fens,  and  the  rest  lay  at  the  siege  of  Citiiim. 
But  Cimon  there  dying,  and  a  famine  arising,  they  left  Citium,  death  of 
and  when  they  had  passed  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  fought  at  once  a'.'(° 449. 
both  by  sea  and  land,  against  the  Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  and 
Cilicians,  and  haA  ing  gained  the  victory  in  both,  returned  home, 
and  with  them  the  rest  of  their  fleet  now  come  back  from  Egypt. 
After  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  in  hand  the  war,  called 
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the  holy  war ;  and  having  won  the  temple  at  Delphi,  delivered 
it  to  the  Delphians.  But  the  Athenians  afterward,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  gone,  came  with  their  army,  and  regain- 
ing it,  delivered  it  to  the  Phocians. 

CXIII.  Some  time  after  this,  the  exiles  of  Bceotia  having 
seized  Orchomenus,  Chseronea,  and  certain  other  places  of 
Bceotia,  the  Athenians  made  an  expedition  against  these  places 
which  were  hostile  to  them  with  a  thousand  men  at  arms  of 
their  own,  and  with  the  respective  contingents  of  their  con- 
federates, under  the  conduct  of  Tolmidas,  the  son  of  Tolmaeus. 
And  when  they  had  taken  Chseronea,  they  carried  away  the 
inhabitants  captive,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  city,  departed. 
On  their  return,  those  exiles  that  were  in  Orchomenus,  with  the 
Locrians  and  the  Euboean  exiles,  and  others  of  the  same  fac- 
tion, set  upon  them  at  Coronea,  and  overcoming  the  Athenians 
in  battle,  some  they  slew,^  and  some  they  took  alive.  Where- 
upon the  Athenians  relinquished  all  Bceotia,  and  made  peace, 
on  condition  their  prisoners  should  be  released.  So  the  exiles 
and  the  rest  returned,  having  again  recovered  their  freedom. 

CXIV.  Not  lonop  after  Euboea  revolted  from  the  Athenians, 
and  when  Pericles  had  already  passed  over  to  it,  with  an  Athe- 
nian army,  news  was  brought  him  tliat  Megara  had  revolted,^ 
that  the  Peloponnesians  were  about  to  invade  Attica,  and  that 
the  Megareans  had  slain  the  Athenian  garrison,  except  such  as 
had  fled  to  Nisaea.  Now  the  Megareans,  wlien  they  revolted, 
had  brought  to  their  aid  the  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
Sicyonians.  Wherefore  Pericles  forthwith  withdrew  his  army 
from  Euboea  ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  afterward  broke  into 
Attica,  and  wasted  the  country  about  Eleusis  and  Thriasia, 
under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanax,^  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  La- 
cedaemon,  and  coming  no  further  on,  went  away.  After  which 
the  Athenians  passed  again  into  Euboea,  and  totally  subdued  it ; 
the  Hestiaeans  they  put  quite  out,  taking  their  territory  into 

*  Among  whom  was  Tolmidas  himself,  and  Cleinias  the  father  of  Al- 
cibiades.      Wass. 

*  The  revolt  of  Slegara  gave  rise  to  that  decree  which  excluded  the  Mega- 
reans from  the  ports  and  markets  of  Athens.  See  c.  189.  They  decreed 
further,  though  not  explicitly  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  that  the  generals  of 
the  state  should  swear  at  their  election  to  make  an  incursion  there  twice  a 
year. 

"  Pleistoanax  for  this  retreat  was  banished  from  Sparta,  it  being  supposed 
he  had  been  bribed  by  the  Athenians  to  quit  their  territory. 
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their  own  hands ;  but  settled  the  rest  of  Euboea,  according  to 
the  terms  they  had  made. 

CXV.  Beino;  returned  from  Euboea,  a  short  time  after  they  A.C.445. 
made  a  peace  with  the  Lacedagmonians  and  their  confederates  ^^^IJ 
for  thirty  vears,  returning;  them  Nisaea,  Achaia,  Pegse,  and  peace  con- 

Clud6d   DC- 

TrcEzene,  for  these  places  the  Athenians  held  of  theirs.     In  the  tween  the 
sixth  year  of  this  peace,  there  was  a  war  between  the  Samians  and'^pdo! 
and  Milesians  concerning  Priene ;    and  the  Milesians  being  ponne- 
worsted,  came  to  Athens  and  vehemently  clamoured  against  Five  years 
the  Samians ;  wherein  also  certain  private  men  of  Samos  itself  ^^^^^^'"'''^ 
took  part  with  the  Milesians,  out  of  desire  to  alter  the  form  of  between 
government.     Whereupon  tlie  Athenians  went  to  Samos  with  and  Samos 
a  fleet  of  forty  galleys,  and  set  up  the  democracy  there,  and  Jhe'lUoIt 
took  of  the  Samians  fifty  boys  and  as  many  men  for  hostages ;  of  Samoa 
whom,  when  they  had  put  into  Lemnos  and  set  a  guard  upon  aXhs  in 
them,  thev  came  home.     But  certain  of  the  Samians,  for  some  which  the 

'  ,      Hyzan- 

of  them,  not  enduring  the  popular  government,  had  ned  to  the  tiansjoin. 

continent,  entei-ing  into  a  league  with  those  who  had  the  great- 
est power  in  Samos,  and  with  Pissuthnes,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
then  governor  of  Sardis,  and  having  gathered  together  about 
seven  hundred  auxiliary  soldiers,  passed  over  to  Samos  by 
night,  and  first  set  on  the  popular  faction,  and  brought  most  of 
them  into  their  power ;  and  then  stealing  their  hostages  out  of 
Lemnos,  they  revolted,  and  delivered  the  Athenian  guard  and 
such  magistrates  as  were  there,  into  the  hands  of  Pissuthnes, 
and  withal  prepared  to  make  an  expedition  against  Miletus. 
With  them  also  revolted  the  Byzantines. 

CXVI.  The  Athenians,  when  they  heard  of  these  things,  Pericles 

S6nt 

sent  to  Samos  sixty  galleys,  sixteen  whereof  they  did  not  use,  against 
(for  some  of  them  went  to  Caria,  to  observe  the  fleet  of  the  ffj^efeats 
Phoenicians,  and  some  to  fetch  in  succours  from  Chios  and  them  and 
Lesbos,)  but  with  the  forty-four  that  remained  under  the  com-  ^iegeofthe 
mand  of  Pericles  and  nine  others,*^  fought  with  seventy  galleys  'own. 
of  the  Samians,  whereof  twenty  were  troop-ships,  as  they  were 
cominff  altoccether  from  Miletus :   and  the  Athenians  had  the 
victory.     After  this  came  a  supply  of  forty  galleys  more  from 

8  The  Athenians  chose  ten  generals  every  year,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  tribes.  They  were  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  all  sent  on 
the  same  employ.  Each  in  his  turn  was  general  of  the  day.  They  were 
frequently  re-elected,  and  continued  many  years  in  commission,  as  it  is  ob- 
vious Pericles  did. 
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A.  C.440.   Athens,  and  from  Chios  and  Lesbos  twenty-five.     With  these, 

having  landed  their  men,  tliey  overthrew  the  Samians  in  battle, 

and  besieged  the  city,  which  they  enclosed  with  a  triple  wall,9 

and  shut  it  up  by  sea  with  their  galleys.     But  Pericles  having 

taken  with  him  sixty  galleys  out  of  those  that  were  carrying  on 

the  blockade,  made  haste  towards  Caunus  and  Caria,  upon  in- 

tellicrence  of  the  cominj^  ao;ainst  them  of  the  Phoenician  fleet. 

For  Stesagoras  and  others  with  five  galleys  had  already  gone 

out  of  Samos  after  i  the  Phoenician  fleet. 

Thear-  CXVII.  Meanwhile   the   Samians   coming   suddenly   forth 

reinforce-  "^^'ith  their  fleet,  and  falling  on  the  naval  camp,  which  was 

ments        unfortified,  destroyed  the  galleys  that  kept  watch  before  it, 

Athens       and  overcame  those  that  put  out  against  them ;   and  became 

Samians^  masters  of  the  sea  near  their  coast  for  about  fourteen  da3's 

to  submit,  toy-ether,  importing;  and   exportino;  what  they  pleased.      But 

and  to  give  _,^  .'  .,  ,.°.         •I'l-n 

up  all  their  Pericles  returnmg,  shut  them  m  agam  with  his  galleys;  and 

A^theiiian's^.  ^^^^^  *^^'^'  there  came  to  him  from  Athens,  a  supply  of  forty 

sail,  with  Thucydides,^  Agnon,  and  Phormio,  and  twenty  with 

TIepolemus  and  Anticles ;  and  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  thirty 

more.     And  though  the  Samians  fought  against  these  a  short 

battle  at  sea,  yet  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  in  the  ninth 

month   of  the   siege,   they   surrendered   the   city   on   terms  j 

namely,  to  demolish  their  -walls,  to  give  hostages,  to  deliver 

up  their  navy,  and  to  repay  the  money  spent  by  the  Athenians 

The  By-     in   the   war,   at  stated  periods. ^      And  the   Byzantines   also 

subrifir     yielded,  on  condition  that  they  should  remain  subject  to  them, 

also.  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  before  the  revolt. 

■,  Thethread      CXVIII.   Now  not  many  years  after   this,   happened  the 

tory'fs  re-"  ™^tters  before  related  of  the  Corcyraeans  and  the  Potidaeans, 

f"'"^^  88  ^"^  whatsoever  intervenient  pretext  of  this  war.     These  things 

9  Of  the  three  walls,  the  innermost  was  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  the 
second  a  wall  of  circumvallation  connected  with  the  former,  so  as  to  form, 
as  it  were,  one  thick  wall,  the  interstices  being  converted  into  barracks. 
The  third  or  outermost  was  one  of  contravallation  for  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  the  islanders,  outside  of  the  city.     Bloomjield. 

^  i.  e.  to  bring  it  up  to  the  aid  of  the  Samians.     Arnold. 

2  Not  the  wTiter  of  the  History,  but  the  son  of  Milesias,  and  the  rival  of 
Pericles.     Goeller. 

5  Samos  thus  reduced,  which  in  maritime  power  vied  with  Athens  herself, 
Pericles  was  received  upon  his  return  with  all  the  honours  the  people  could 
bestow  on  him,  and  was  appointed  to  make  a  funeral  oration  for  those  slain 
in  the  war. — ii.  35. 
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done  by  the  Grecians  one  against  another,  or  against  the  Bar-  A.C.432. 
barians,  came  to  pass  all  within  the  compass  of  fifty  years  at     ' 
most,  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  begining  assembly 
of  this  present  war ;  in  which  time  the  Athenians  both  con-  ^e'^g  con- 
firmed their  government  over  the  confederates,  and  had  them-  after  hav- 
selves  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  power.     This  the  Lacedge-  cidechipon 
monians  saw,  and  opposed  not,  save  now  and  then  a  little,  but  f^^'^j^j^. 
as  men  that  had  ever  before  been  slow  to  war,  unless  they  were  momans 
compelled,  and  also  as  they  M'ere  hindered  sometimes  with  do-  the  oracle 
mestic  war,  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  stirred  not  against  ^^j-'^^P'^^ 
them,  till  now  at  last  when  the  power  of  the  Athenians  was  ceive  a 
manifestly  advanced,  and  they  had  begun  to  attack  their  con-  answer, 
federates,  they  could  forbear  no  longer,  but  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  the  war  in  hand  with  all  diligence,  and  to  pull  down,  if 
they  could,  the  Athenian  greatness.      For  which  purpose,  it 
was  by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  decreed,  that  the  peace 
was  broken,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  done  unjustly.     And 
also  having  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  Apollo,  Avhether  it 
would  be  better  to  go  to  war  or  not ;    they  received,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, this  answer  :  that  if  they  warred  with  all  their  power, 
they  should  have  the  victory,  and  that  he  himself  would  be  on 
their  side,  whether  called  or  uncalled. 

CXIX.  Now  when  they  had  assembled  their  confederates  They  then 
again,  they  wished  to  put  the  question  amongst  them,  whether  ^hd"alli^s 
they  should  make  war  or  not.     And  the  ambassadors  of  the  and  pro- 
several  confederates  coming  in,  and  the  council  set,  the  rest  them  the 
spake  what  they  thought  fit,  most  of  them  accusing  the  Athe-  I'mmediate^ 
nians  of  injury,  and  desiring  the  war  5    as  also  the  Corinthians,  war.  The 
who  had  before  entreated  the  cities  every  one  severally  to  give  thians 
their  vote  for  the  war,  fearing  lest  Potidaea  should  be  lost  be-  favour  of 
fore  help  came,  being  then  present,  spake  last  of  all  to  this  war. 
effect : 

Oration  of  the  anihassadors  of  Corinth. 

CXX.  "  Confederates,  we  can  no  longer  accuse  the  Lacedse-  Speech  of       / 
monians,  for  not  having  both  decreed  the  war  themselves,  and  r"nthians. 
also  assembled  us  to  do  the  same.     For  it  is  fit  for  them  who  }.heambi-  rrv 

tion  of  A-    \iJ 

have  the  command  in  a  common  league,  as  they  are  honoured  thens  is 

of  all  before  the  rest,  so  also,  administering  their  private  affairs  to  every 

equally  with  others,  to  consider  before  the  rest,  of  the  common  s'ateahke, 
^         •'  '  '  nor  should 

business.     And   though  as  many  of  us  as  have  already  had  the  Ptio- 
dealings  with  the  Athenians,  need  not  be  taught  to  beware  of  ^"  "*^'''  "^ 
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them ;  yet  it  were  good  for  those  tliat  dwell  up  in  the  land, 
and  not  as  we,  in  places  of  traffic  on  the  sea  side,  to  know,  that 
unless  they  defend  those  below,  they  will  have  a  great  deal 
more  difficulty  both  in  carrying  down  to  the  sea  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  seasons,  and  in  again  receiving  the  benefits  afforded 
to  the  inland  countries  from  the  sea;  and  also  not  to  be  careless 
judges  of  what  is  now  spoken,  as  if  it  concerned  them  not;  but 
to  expect,  that  if  they  neglect  those  that  dwell  by  the  sea,  the 
calamity  will  also  reach  unto  themselves ;  and  that  this  consul- 
tation concerns  them  no  less  than  us,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
afraid  to  change  peace  for  war.  For  though  it  be  the  part  of 
discreet  men  to  be  quiet,  unless  they  have  wrong,  yet  it  is  the 
part  of  valiant  men  when  they  receive  injury,  to  pass  from 
peace  to  war,  and  when  a  good  opportunity  presents  itself,  from 
war  affain  to  come  to  a  reconciliation :  and  neither  to  be  ele- 
vated  with  the  good  success  of  war,  nor  to  suffer  injury,  through 
taking  pleasure  in  the  ease  of  peace.  For  he  whom  pleasure 
makes  a  coward,  if  he  sit  still,  will  quickly  lose  the  sweetness 
of  the  ease  that  made  him  so.  And  he  that  in  the  success  of 
Avar  grasps  for  more,  has  not  reflected  that  he  is  puffed  up  by  a 
deceitful  confidence.  For  though  many  things  ill-advised,  come 
to  good  effect,  against  enemies  worse-advised ;  yet  more,  though 
they  appeared  to  be  well-advised,  have  on  the  contrary  fallen 
out  but  disgracefully.  For  no  man  comes  to  execute  a  thing, 
with  the  same  confidence  he  premeditates  it,  for  we  deliver 
opinions  in  safety,  whereas  in  the  action  itself  we  fail  through 
fear. 

CXXI,  "  As  for  the  war,  at  this  time  we  raise  it,  both  upon 
injuries  done  us,  and  upon  other  sufficient  allegations ;  and 
when  we  have  repelled  the  Athenians,  we  will  also  in  due  sea- 
son lay  it  down.  And  it  is  for  many  reasons  probable  that  we 
shall  have  the  victory  :  first,  because  we  exceed  them  in  num- 
ber and  skill  in  war  ;  next,  because  we  all  go  with  equal 
obedience  to  whatever  is  ordered  us.  And  as  for  a  navy, 
wherein  consists  their  strength,  we  shall  provide  it,  both  out 
of  every  one's  particular  substance,  and  with  the  money  at 
Delphi  and  Olympia.-*     For  taking  this  at  interest,  we  shall  be 

•'  It  appears  from  this  passage  and  some  following  ones,  (i.  143,  and  ii.  9,) 
that  through  soune  revolution  not  particularly  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but 
probably  a  consequence  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  not  only  Delphi  was  again 
brought  under  Lacedaemonian  influence,  but  the  Phocian  people  were  gained 
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able  to  draw  from  them  their  foreign  mariners,  by  offer  of  A.  C.  432. 
great  wages  :  for  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  are  rather  mer-  ^aj^iji  * 
cenary  than  domestic.      Whereas  our  own  power  is  less  ob-  induce 

•'  ...        1  n  t-hem  to 

noxious  to  such  accidents,  consisting  more   m  the  persons  ol  furnish  li- 
men  than  in  money.     And  if  we  overcome  them  but  in  one  ^^j^^^J  ^^^"P" 
battle  by  sea,  in  all  probability  they  are  totally  vanquished,  money  for 
And  if  they  hold  out,  we  also  shall  with  longer  time  apply  our-  u  on, 
selves  to  naval  affairs.     And  when  we  shall  once  have  made 
our  skill  equal  to  theirs,  we  shall  surely  overmatch  them  in 
courage.      For  the  valour  that  we  have  by  nature,  they  can 
never  attain  to  by  teaching ;  but  as  to  what  they  are  superior 
to  us  in  scientific  skill,  this  advantage  we  must  take  away  by 
our  industrious  practice.     And  the  money  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  must  all  contribute.     Else  it  were  a  hard  case,  that 
the  confederates  of  the  Athenians  should  not  refuse  to  contri- 
bute to  their  own  servitude ;  and  we  should  refuse  to  lay  out 
our  money  to  be  revenged  of  our  enemies,  and  for  our  own  pre- 
servation, and  that  Ave  may  not  be  deprived  of  this  very  money 
by  them,  and  by  these  veiy  means  suffer  injury. 

CXXII.  "  We  have  also  many  other  ways  of  war;   as  the  yet  they 

,  .   ,     .  .      .  „  must  not 

exciting  their  allies  to  revolt,  which  is  the  principal  means  ot  suffer 
lessening  their  revenue;  the  building  of  forts  in  their  territory,^  ggf^^jtogo 
and  many  other  things  which  one  cannot  now  foresee.    For  the  to  work 

1  •         1  1  J2       1      1  1        bhndly 

course  of  war  is  guided  by  nothing  less  than  fixed  plans,  but  from  mere 
of  itself  contrives  most  things  upon  the  occasion.  Wherein,  he  ^^f^";;. 
that  complies  with  it,  with  most  temper,  stands  the  firmest ;  dering  the 

,    ,         ,         .  .  n  .        •  •  c<  great  and 

and  he  that  is  most  passionate,  ottenest  miscarries,     buppose  alarming 
we  had  differences  each  of  us  about  the  limits  of  our  territory,  ^XT^f 
with  an  equal  adversary,  we  might  undergo  them ;    but  now  they 
the  Athenians  are  a  match  for  us  all  at  once,  and  one  city  after  unitefirm- 
another  too  strong  for  us.     Insomuch  that  unless  Ave  oppose  ^g^^f,y  ^^ 
them  jointly,  and  every  nation  and  city  set  to  it  unanimously,  reduce  it; 
they  Avill  overcome  us  separately  without  trouble.     And  knoAV  longer 


iT  as 


that  to  be  vanquished,  though  it  trouble  you  to  hear  it,  brings  ^'^^^,^5°^^ 
with  it  no  less  than  doAvnright  servitude  :  Avhich,  but  to  men-  increase 
tion  as  a  doubt,  as  if  so  many  cities  could  suffer  under  one,  terfering. ' 

to  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  or  which  would  operate  to  the  same  purpose, 
were  put  under  oligarchical  government.     Mitford. 

*  Though  this  be  here  said  in  the  person  of  a  Corinthian,  yet  it  was  never 
thought  on  by  any  of  that  side,  till  Alcibiades  put  it  into  their  heads,  when 
he  revolted  from  his  country. 
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A.C.432.   were  very  dishonourable  to  Peloponnesus.    For  it  must  then  be 
■    ■  *    thought  that  we  are  either  punished  deserving  it,  or  else  that 
we  endure  it  out  of  fear,  and  so  appear  degenerated  from  our 
ancestors ;  for  by  them  the  liberty  of  all  Greece  has  been  re- 
stored ;  whereas  we  for  our  parts  establish  it  not  for  our  own  ; 
but,  though  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  deposing  tyrants  in 
the  several  cities,  suffer  a  tyrant  city  to  be  established  amongst 
us.^     Wherein  Ave  know  not  how  we  can  avoid  one  of  these 
three  great  faults,  foolishness,  cowardice,  or  negligence.     For 
certainly  you  avoid  them  not,  by  falling  into  that  which  has 
done  most  men  hurt,  contempt  of  the  enemy  :  which,  because 
it  has  made  many  men  miscarry,  has  obtained  the  opposite 
name  of  foolishness. 
Bnt  to  re-       CXXIII.  "  But  to  what  end  should  we  cast  blame  upon  what 
past  is  use-  is  past,  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  business  in  hand  ?   We 
the^future   ™"^*  ^^^  ^^  aiding  the  present,  labour  for  the  future.     For  it 
the  oracle  is  peculiar  to  our  country  to  attain  honour  by  labour ;   and 
ing  them,   though  you  be  now  somewhat  advanced  in  wealth  and  power, 
Grle^ce       ^^^  ™"^*  ^^^  therefore  change  the  custom  ;  for  there  is  no  rea- 
sympathiz-  son  that  what  was  obtained  in  want,  should  be  lost  in  prosperity, 
them,' and  But  we  should  proceed  to  the  war  with  confidence,  for  many 
their  cause  ^^^^^^  causes,  as  also  for  this,  that  both  the  god  hath  by  his 

Oeing  en-  '  ... 

tirelyjust,  oracle  spoken  to  this  effect,  and  promised  to  be  with  us  him- 

should       self:  and  also  that  the  rest  of  Greece,  some  through  fear,  some 

on\1[    o  -  through  profit,  are  ready  to  take  our  parts.     Nor  are  you  they 

test  with-    that  first  break  the  peace,  which  the  god,  inasmuch  as  he  en- 

tion.^^^'  ^    courages  us  to  the  war,  deems  violated  by  them  ;    but  rather 

you  will  lend  your  aid  in  opposition  to  that  violation.    For  they 

do  not  break  treaties  who  merely  ward  of  attacks,  but  they  who 

are  the  first  to  injure. 

The  com-  CXXIV.  "  Seeing  therefore  that  it  Avill  be  every  way  ad- 
moti  dan-  ,  ,      .  .  , 

ger  calls     vantageous  to  make  war,  and  since  in  common  we  persuade 

common  ^    ^j^g  same,  if  indeed  it  be  the  safest  course  that  the  same 

enorts  ;        •'  ' 

and  peace  measures  should  be  profitable  both  to  states  and  individuals, 
be"perra^a-  put  off  110  longer  neitlier  the  defence  of  the  Potidjeans,  who  are 
nently  se-  Dorians,  and  besieged  (of  which  the  contrary  used  formerly  to 
immediate  liappen)  by  lonians,  nor  the  following  up  the  liberty  of  the  rest 


war. 


•■'  Tvpavvov  Se  6a</t€c  iyKaOeffrauai  iroKiv.  Thucydides  afterwards  puts  a 
similar  expression  into  the  mouths  both  of  Pericles  and  of  Cleon,  when 
speaking  to  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  having  in  view  something  very 
different  from  reproach,     ii.  G4,  iii.  07.     Mitford. 
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of  the  Grecians.  For  it  is  a  case  that  admits  not  dela}^  wlien  A.C.432. 
some  of  them  are  already  oppressed ;  and  others,  after  it  shall  be  •  •  • 
known  we  met,  and  durst  not  right  ourselves,  shall  shortly  after 
undergo  the  like.  But  think,  confederates,  jou  are  now  come 
to  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  that  this  is  the  best  advice.  And 
therefore  give  your  votes  for  the  war,  not  fearing  the  present 
danger,  but  coveting  the  long  peace  proceeding  from  it.  For 
though  by  war  peace  is  established,  yet  for  love  of  ease  to  re- 
fuse the  war,  does  not  equally  avoid  the  danger.  Making  ac- 
count that  a  tyrant  city  set  up  in  Greece,  is  set  up  alike  over 
all,  and  reigns  over  some  already,  and  the  rest  in  intention — let 
us  advance  against  it  and  subdue  it,  and  let  us  not  only  live 
for  the  time  to  come  out  of  danger  ourselves,  but  also  deliver 
the  already  enthralled  Grecians  out  of  servitude."  Thus  spoke 
the  Corinthians. 

CXXV.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  heard  the  opin-  The  ques-  ,  / 
ion  of  them  all,  put  the  question  to  all  the  confederates  present, ''""  ¥'"*j    ^ 
in  order,  from  the  greatest  state  to  the  least;  and  the  greatest  lies  Vote  for 
part  gave  their  votes  for  the  war.     Now  though  the  war  was  proc'eecho 
decreed,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take  it  in  hand  at  once,  P'^P^f^e  for 

,  1  't  accoid- 

because  they  were  unprovided;  it  was   determined  therefore '"gly. 
that  every  state  should  severally  furnish  themselves  with  what 
was  necessary,  and  that  there  should  be  no  delay ;  yet  there 
passed  not  a  fall  year  in  this  preparation,  before  Attica  was  in- 
vaded, and  the  war  openly  on  foot. 

CXXVI.  In  the  mean  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Meantime 


the  Pelo- 
ponne- 


Athenians,  with  certain  criminations,  to  the  end  that  if  they 
would  not  listen  to  them,  they  might  have  the  greatest  possible  sians,  to 
pretext  for  undertaking  the  Avar.    And  first  the  Lacedaemonians,  cause  a 
by  their  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  required  them  to  banish ^  j^^^^^"^''  *;"" 
the  pollution^  of  the  goddess  (Minerva).    Which  pollution  was  tend  a  zeal 
thus :  there  was  one  Cylon,'->  an  Athenian,  a  man  who  had  been  gion,  and 
victor  in  tlie  Olympic   games,  of  much   nobility  and   poAver  ^^/j|y""  ^''f 
amongst  those  of  old  time,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  to  <^li.ive 
of  Theagenes,  a  Megarean,  in  those  days  tyrant  of  Megara.  mongtheui 
To  this  Cylon,  asking  counsel  at  Delphi,  the  god  answered,  cJ,^gj  "'_ 
that  on  the  greatest  festival  day,  he  should  seize  the  citadel  of  Jixplana- 
Athens.     He  therefore  having  got  forces  of  Theagenes,  and  term  given 

in  I  he  story 
'   Excommunication  extending  also  to  posterity.  of  Cylon. 

"  Those  guilty  of  pollution. 
'  A.  C.  620.  This  is  the  date  assigned  by  the  Oxford  Chronological  Tables. 

M 
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persuaded  liis  friends  to  the  enterprize,  seized  on  tlie  citadel  at 
the  time  when  the  Olympic  o;ames  in  Peloponnesus  came  round, 
with  intention  of  taking  upon  him  the  tyranny ;  esteeming  the 
feast  of  Jupiter  the  greatest,  and  having  something  to  do  with 
it  himself,  in  that  he  had  been  victor  in  the  Olympic  games. 
But  whether  by  the  feast  spoken  of  was  meant  the  greatest  in 
Attica,  or  in  some  other  place,  neither  did  he  himself  consider, 
nor  the  oracle  make  manifest.  For  there  is  also  among  the 
Athenians  the  Diasia,i  which  is  called  the  greatest  feast  of 
Jupiter  Meilichius,  and  celebrated  without  the  city ;  wherein, 
in  the  concourse  of  the  whole  people,  many  offer  sacrifices,  not 
of  living  creatures, 2  but  such  as  are  customary  to  the  natives  of 
the  country.  But  he,  supposing  he  had  rightly  understood  the 
oracle,  took  in  hand  the  enterprize ;  and  when  the  Athenians 
heard  of  it,  they  came  to  the  rescue  with  all  their  forces  out  of 
the  fields,  and  lying  before  the  citadel,  besieged  it.  But  the  time 
growing  long,  the  Athenians,  wearied  with  the  siege,  went  most 
of  them  away,  and  left  both  the  guard  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
whole  business  to  the  nine  archons,^  with  absolute  authority  to 
manacfe  the  same  as  to  them  it  should  seem  g-ood.  For  at  that 
time  most  of  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  were  administered 
by  the  nine  archons.  Xow  those  that  were  besieged  with  Cylon, 
were,  for  want  both  of  victual  and  water,  very  badly  off}  upon 
which  Cylon  and  his  brother  escape  privily  out ;  but  the  rest, 
when  they  were  pressed,  and  some  of  them  dead  with  famine, 
sat  down  as  suppliants  by  the  altar-*  in  the  citadel :  and  the 
Athenians,  to  whose  charge  was  committed  the  guard  of  the 
place,  when  they  perceived  they  were  dying  in  the  temple, 
having  raised  them,  upon  promise  to  do  them  no  harm,  leading 
them  away,  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Also  they  put  to  death 
some  of  those  that  had  taken  sanctuary  at  the  altars  of  the 
venerable  goddesses,^  as  they  were  going  away.  And  from 
this  both  they  and  their  posterity,  were  called  accursed  and 

1  Diasia,  a  feast  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  MtiXixtos,  the 
propitious.  It  derived  its  name  otto  tov  Aios,  nai  ttjj  otrijs,  Jupiter  and  mis- 
fortune ;  because,  by  supplicating  the  deity,  they  obtained  deliverance  from 
evDs. 

'  Images  of  living  creatures  made  of  paste.     Herod,  ii.  47. 

3  Note,  chap.  9a 

*  Of  Minerva. 

*  Called  by  the  Sicyonians  EvftfvtBfs,  fa\ourable,  because  it  was  thought 
unlucky  to  mention  their  real  names,  'Epivwfs,  furies. 
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sacrilegious  towards  the  goddess.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  A.  C.  620. 
banished  those  that  were  under  the  curse  :  and  Cleomenes,^  the 
Lacedsemonian,  together  with  the  Athenians,  when  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  banished  those  of  them  that  were  alive  :  and  also 
disinterred  and  cast  forth  the  bones  of  such  of  them  as  were 
dead.  Nevertheless  they  afterwards  returned,  and  their  pos- 
terity is  in  the  city  to  this  day. 

CXXVII.  Of  this  pollution  therefore  the   Lacedaemonians  A.  C.  432. 
required  them  to  purge  their  city.     Principally,  as  they  pre-  But^tl'i* 
tended,  as  taking  part  with  the  gods;  but  knowing  that  Pericles,  real  object 
the  son  of  Xantippus,  was  by  the  7  mother's  side  connected  with  loponne-" 
it.     For  thev  thought,  if  Pericles  was  banished,  affairs  with  f^'^'  ^^^* 

-  '^     '  _  '  to  excite 

the  Athenians  would  the  more  easilj'  be  brought  to  a  prosperous  odium  a- 
issue.     Nevertheless,  they  expected  not  so  much  that  he  would  ricies,  as^ 
undergo  this,  as  that  they  would  bring  him  into  reproach  with  fl^  ^.^^  ^f 
regard  to  the  city,  as  if  his  misfortune  were  in  part  the  cause  oftheac- 
of  the  war.     For  being  the  most  powerful  of  his  time,  and  hav-  ^""^^^  ' 
ing  the  sway  of  the  state,  he  was  in  all  things  opposed  to  the  La- 
eedasmonians,  not  suffering  the  Athenians  to  yield,  but  exciting 
them  to  the  war. 

CXXVIII.  In  their  turn,  the  Athenians  required  the  Lace-  The  Athe- 
dffimonians  to  banish  the  pollution  arisinsr  from  the  matter  at  ?'^"f  ''^' 

tort  l)y 

Taenarus.     For  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  induced  calling  on 
their  helots,  suppliants  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Taenarus,  dEmo^-*^^ 
to  rise  and  leave  the  sanctuarv,  leading  them  away  slew  them.  5'^"* '° 

'  ~  ''  drive  out 

For  which  they  themselves  think  that  the  great  earthquake  "  the  ac- 

happened  afterwards  at  Sparta.  from^a- 

Also  they  required  them  to  purge  their  city  of  the  pollution  ™°"S 

of  the  temple  of  Pallas  Chalcicecus,  which  was  thus  :  after  selves. The 

that  Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian,  was  recalled  by  the  Spartans  Xsnarus  • 

from  his  charge  in  the  Hellespont,  and  bavins:  been  called  in  '^"'^  the 

t         7  o  curse  of 

question  by  them,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  injustice?  iMinerva 

though  he  was  no  more  sent  abroad  by  the  state,  yet  he  went  ^ug^^'^'"^" 

again  to  the  Hellespont  in  a  galley  of  Hermione,  as  a  private  j^  his  last 

man,  without  the  leave  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  to  the  Grecian  cydides  to 

war,  as  he  gave  out,  but  in  truth  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  as  colfnt'ot^*^ 

he  had  before  undertaken,  aspiring  to  the  principalitv  of  Greece,  the  treason 

'      ^        *  h'  1        .  and  death 

of  Pausa- 
*  Herod,  v.  70.  nias. 

'  Agaiiste,  grand-daughter  of  Megacles,  son  of  Alcinason,  (  Herod,  vi.  131. ) 
whose  family  was  principally  concerned  in  the  murder.  Vid.  Herod,  v.  70. 
Arnold. 
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A.C.478.  Now  the  benefit  that  he  had  laid  up  with  the  king,  and  the 
first  co"r-^  beginning  of  the  whole  business  arose  from  this  :  when  after  his 
responds    return  from  Cyprus   he  had  taken  Bvzantium,  when  he  was 

With  tiie  '  "  , 

king  of  there  the  first  time  (which  being  in  possession  of  the  Medes, 
afteiThe  tl^^re  were  taken  in  it  some  near  to  the  king,  and  of  his 
taking  of    kindred),  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  he  sent  unto 

iiyzan-  '  n  ■,  •        ■>  i       i      ^       ^  i 

tium,  the  king  those  relations  of  his  whom  he  had  taken,  and  gave 
out  they  had  escaped  from  him.  This  he  managed  with  one 
Gongjdus,  the  Eretrian,  to  whose  charge  he  had  committed 
both  the  toAvn  of  Byzantium  and  the  prisoners.  Also  he  sent 
a  letter  to  him,  which  Gongylus  carried,  wherein,  as  was  after- 
Avards  known,  it  was  thus  written  : 

Letter  of  Pausanias  to  the  King. 

"  Pausanias,  general  of  Sparta,  desirous  of  doing  thee  a 

favour,  sends  back  to  thee  these  men,  whom  he  has  taken 

prisoners  in  war,  and  I  purpose,  if  the  same  seem  also  good 

to  thee,  to  take  thy  daughter  in  marriage,  and  to  bring  Sparta 

and  the  rest  of  Greece  into  subjection  to  thee :  these  things  I 

account  myself  able  to  bring  to  pass,  if  I  may  communicate 

my  counsels  with  thee.     If  therefore  any  of  these  things  do 

please  thee,  send  some  trusty  man  to  the  sea  side,  by  whose 

mediation  we  may  hereafter  confer  together." 

A.C.478.       CXXIX.  These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter.    Xerxes  being 

Pausanias'  pjgased  with  the  letter,  sends  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamaces, 

proposals    »  '  '  />    i 

werereadi-  to  the  sea  side,  with  orders  to  take  the  government  of  the  pro- 
eVby  ^^^  vince  of  Dascylis,  and  to  dismiss  Megabates,  who  was  governor 
Xerxes,  there  before  :  and,  moreover,  commits  to  him  a  letter  to  Pau- 
sanias, to  send  over  with  speed  to  Byzantium,  and  to  shew  him 
the  seal,  and  in  the  best  way  and  most  faithfully  to  perform, 
whatsoever  about  his  own  affairs  he  should,  by  Pausanias,  be 
appointed  to  do.  Artabazus,  after  he  arrived,  having  in  all 
other  things  done  as  it  was  bade  him,  sent  over  the  letter, 
wherein  was  written  this  answer : 

Letter  of  Xerxes  to  Pausanias. 
"  Thus  saith  king  Xerxes  to  Pausanias :  for  the  men  which 
thou  hast  saved  and  sent  over  the  sea  to  me  from  Byzantium, 
the  benefit  thou  hast  done  us  is  laid  up  in  our  house,  indelibly 
registered  for  ever :  and  I  am  also  pleased  with  what  thou  hast 
proposed.  And  let  neither  night  nor  day  make  thee  remiss  in 
the  performance  of  what  thou  hast  promised  me.  Neither  be 
hnidered  by  the  expcnce  of  gold  and  silver,  or  multitude  of 
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soldiers  requisite,  whithersoever  it  be  needful  to  have  them  A. C.  478. 
come :    but  with  Artabazus,  a  good  man,  whom  I  have  sent 
unto  thee,  do  boldly  both  mine  and  thine  own  business,  as 
shall  be  most  fit  for  the  dignity  and  honour  of  us  both," 

CXXX.  Pausanias  having  received  these  letters,  as  he  was  Which 
before  much  esteemed  for  his  conduct  at  Platsea,  became  now  pausanias 
far  more  elevated ;  and  could  no  longer  endure  to  live  after  the  ^'^j^^^^^'^' 
accustomed  manner  of  his  country,  but  went  apparelled  at  By-  creased  in 
zantium  after  the  fashion  of  Persia;  and  when  he  went  through  arrogant 
Thrace,  had  a  guard  of  Medes  and  Egyptians,  and  moreover  J^'Sch  °"' 
had  his  table  served  after  the  Persian  manner.     Nor  was  he  drove  the 
able  to  conceal  his  purpose,  but  in  trifles  he  manifested  before-  Greeks  to 
hand  what  he  intended  in  the  future  to  put  in  execution  in  a  P"^  "^e^^- 
greater  degree.     He  made  himself  moreover  difficult  of  access,  under  the 
and  used  such  a  choleric   disposition  toward  all   men  indif-  of  Athens!' 
ferently,  that  no  man  could  endure  to  approach  him ;  which 
was  also  none  of  the  least  causes  why  the  confederates  turned 
from  him  to  the  Athenians, 

CXXXI.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  heard  of  it,  they  for  He  had 
these  very  reasons  called  him  home  the  first  time.    And  when,  called 
being  gone  out  the  second  time  without  their  command  in  the  [1^*^^^°'^ 
galley  of  Hermione,  it  appeared  that  he  continued  still  in  the  govern- 
same  practices ;    and  after  he  was  forced  out  of  Byzantium  by  ^^^^  ^^t 
siege  by  the  Athenians,  returned  not  to  Sparta,  but  news  came  ^^am  ^n  a 
that  he  had  seated  himself  at  Colonae  of  Troas,  practising  still  capacity, 
with  the  Barbarians,  and  making  his  abode  there  for  no  good  tTnuing"his 
purpose  :  then  the  ephori  forbore  no  longer,  but  sent  unto  him  ^'j^^^"" 
a  public  officer  with  the  scytale,^  commanding  him  not  to  de-  trigues,  he 
part  from  the  officer ;  and  in  case  he  refused,  the  Spartans  would  i^^^le-  ' 
denounce  war  against  him.     But  he  desiring  as  much  as  he  cond  time 

,  -      anu  put 

could  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  believing  that  with  money  he  under 
should  be  able  to  clear  himself  of  his  accusations,  returned  to  a.c.477, 
Sparta  the  second  time.     And  first  he  was  by  the  ephori  put 

»  S.KVTaKt),  properly  a  staff;  here  an  instrument  used  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians for  the  close  conveyance  of  orders  to  their  ambassadors  abroad.  They 
had  two  round  staves  of  the  same  size,  whereof  the  state  kept  one,  and  the 
person  abroad  the  other ;  when  desirous  of  writing  they  wrapped  about  it  a 
a  small  thong  of  parchment,  and  having  thereon  written,  took  it  off  again, 
and  sent  only  that  thong,  which,  wrapped  likewise  about  the  other  staff,  the 
letters  joined  again,  and  might  be  read.  This  served  instiad  of  cypher.  It 
seems  Pausamas  retained  his  staff  from  the  time  he  had  charge  at  Byzantium. 
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A.C.477.  into  confinement,  (for  the  ephori  have  power  to  do  this  to  the 

king);  but  afterwards  procuring  his  enlargement,  he  came  forth 

and  submitted  himself  to  trial,  with  such  as  had  any  thing  to 

alleo-e  against  him. 

Still  there       CXXXII.  And  though  the  Spartans  had  against  him  no 

want  of      manifest  proof,  neither  his  enemies,  nor  the  whole  city,  where- 

tor'*^^v*i-     ^'^  ^^^^y  might  confidently  depend  in  proceeding  to  the  punish- 

dence        ment  of  a  man  both  of  the  race  of  their  kings  and  at  that  pre- 

hfm°*till    sent  in  great  authority ;  for  Pleistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas, 

one  of  the  j^gingr  kinor,  and  as  yet  a  minor,  Pausanias,  who  was  his  uncle, 

emissaries,  o  o'  •'  '  ... 

whom  he  had  the  guardianship  of  him  ;  yet  by  his  licentious  behaviour, 
ployed^in  and  affectation  of  the  Barbarian  customs,  he  gave  much  cause 
hiscorre-    of  suspicion  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be  content  with  the  state 

spondence  t' 

vvith  Per-  of  things  as  they  were.  They  considered  the  rest  of  his  be- 
fnforma-  haviour,  in  Avhatever  he  had  deviated  in  his  manner  of  life, 
tion  to  the  fy^^^  ^[^q  customs  established :  among  other  things,  this,  that 

ephori.  ®  .  ° 

upon  the  tripod  at  Delphi,  Avhich  the  Grecians  had  dedicated, 
as  the  best  of  the  spoil  of  the  Medes,  he  had  himself,  by  his  own 
private  order,  caused  to  be  inscribed  this  elegiac  verse : 

Pausanias,  the  general  of  the  Greeks,  when  he  had  destroyed  the  army 

of  the  Medes, 
Dedicated  this  memorial  to  Phoebus. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  then  forthwith  defaced  this  inscrip- 
tion from  the  tripod,  and  engraved  thereon  by  name  all  the 
cities  that  had  joined  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Medes,  and  dedi- 
cated the  offering.  This  therefore  was  numbered  among  the 
offences  of  Pausanias,  and  was  thought  to  agree  with  his  pre- 
sent design,  so  much  the  rather,  from  the  condition  he  was 
now  in.  They  had  information  further,  that  he  had  in  hand 
some  intrigue  with  the  helots,  and  so  indeed  it  was ;  for  he 
promised  them  not  only  manumission,  but  also  freedom  of  the 
city,  if  they  would  rise  with  him,  and  co-operate  in  the  whole 
business.  But  neither  thus,  upon  the  impeachment  of  some  of 
the  helots,  would  they  proceed  in  any  strange  measure  against 
him,  but  kept  the  custom  which  they  are  wont  to  use  towards 
each  other,  not  hastily  to  give  a  sentence,  that  admits  not  of  re- 
medy, against  a  Spartan  without  unquestionable  proof.  Till  at 
length,  as  it  is  reported,  purposing  to  send  over  to  Artabazus 
his  last  letters  to  the  kinq;,  he  was  betrayed  to  them  bv  a  man 
of  Argilis,  in  time  past  his  minion,  and  most  faithful  to  him  ; 
who  being  terrified  with  the  thought,  that  not  any  of  those  who 
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had  been  formerly  sent  had  ever  returned,  having  got  a  seal  A.  C.  477. 
made  like  the  seal  of  Pausanias,  (to  the  end  that  if  he  was  mis- 
taken in  his  opinion,  or  if  Pausanias  should  ask  for  it  to  alter 
any  thing  in  the  letter,  he  might  not  be  discovered,)  and  opened 
the  letter,  wherein,  as  he  had  suspected  the  addition  of  some 
such  clause,  he  found  himself  also  put  down  to  be  murdered. 

CXXXIII.  The  ephori,  when  these  letters  were  by  him  shewn  About 

AC  467 
to  them,  though  they  believed  the  matter  much  more  than  they  By  their  * 

did  before,  yet  desirous  to  hear  somewhat  themselves  from  Pau-  ["^^^"1^^ 

sanias's  own  mouth  ;  the  man  having  designedly  gone  to  Tae-  then  took 

narus  into  sanctuary,  and  having  there  built  a  hut  divided  into  and^wheiV 

two  apartments  by  a  partition,  in  which  he  hid  some  of  the  f  ausamas 

ephori ;    and  Pausanias  coming  to  him,  and  asking  the  cause  him  and 

of  his  taking  sanctuary,  they  plainly  heard  the  whole  matter,  to  continue 

For  the  man  both  expostulated  wdth  him,  for  what  he  had  '°  l^'s 

.  .  .  1      n     1       •       service, 

written  about  him,  and  point  by  point  discovered  all  the  in-  the  ephori 

trigue :    saying,   that  though  he   had    never    exposed   him   to  to "ve^! 

danger  in  his  services  concerning  the  king,  he  must  yet  have  hear  the 

^  ,  p  ,  .  1.       1   •      conversa- 

the  honour,  as  well  as  many  other  01  his  servants,  to  be  slam.  tion. 

And  Pausanias  himself  both  confessed  the  same  things,  and 

also  bade  the  man  not  to  be  troubled  at  what  was  past,  and 

gave  him  assurance  to  rise  and  leave  the  sanctuary,  entreating 

him  to  go  on  his  journey  with  all  speed,  and  not  to  frustrate 

the  business  in  hand. 

CXXXIV.  Now  the  ephori,  when  they  had  distinctly  heard  The 

him,  for  that  time  went  their  way,  and,  knowing  now  the  certain  pPoc°e"d  to 

truth,  intended  to  apprehend  him  in  the  city.     It  is  said,  that  arrest  Pau- 

,  sanias,  but 

when  he  was  about  to  be  apprehended  m  the  street,  he  per-  he  takes 
ceived  by  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  ephori  coming  towards  ^^  "^e'^''^ 
him,  what  he  came  for :  and  when  another  of  them  had  by  a  temple  of 
secret  nod  signified  the  matter  through  good  will,  he  ran  off  to  chal- 
the  temple  of  Pallas  Chalcicecus,  and  got  in  before  they  over-  ^.i|^Jj.g^|jg 
took  him.     Now  the  sacred  inclosure  was  hard  by,  and  enter-  is  starved 
ing  into  a  little  building  belonging  to  the  temple,  to  avoid  the 
inclemency  of  the  open  air,  he  there  stayed.    They  that  pursued 
him  could  not  then  overtake  him,  but  afterwards  they  took  off 
the  roof  and  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  watching  a  time  when 
he  was  within,  beset  the  house,  and  walled  him  up,  and  keeping 
guard  there,  famished  him.     When  they  perceived  him  about 
to  give  up  the  ghost  in  the  building,  they  carried  him,  as  he 
was,  out  of  the  temple,  yet  breathing ;  and  being  taken  out,  he 
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About  died  immediately.  After  he  was  dead,  they  were  about  to 
throw  him  into  the  Caeadas,9  where  they  used  to  cast  in  male- 
factors, yet  afterwards  they  thought  fit  to  bury  him  in  some 
place  thereabouts ;  but  the  oracle  of  Delphi  commanded  the 
Lacedaemonians  afterwards,  both  to  remove  the  sepulchre  to 
the  place  where  he  died,  (so  that  he  lies  now  in  the  skirts  of 
the  sacred  ground,  as  is  evident  by  the  inscription  of  the  pillar,) 
and  also,  as  there  liad  been  a  pollution  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
render  two  bodies  to  Minerva  Chalcioecus  for  that  one.  Where- 
upon they  set  up  two  brazen  statues,  and  dedicated  the  same 
to  her  instead  of  Pausanias. 
In  the  CXXXV.  Now  the  Athenians,  the  god  himself  having  judged 

fhetreason  *^^^^  ^  pollution,  required  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  turn  to 
of  Pan-  banish  out  of  their  city  such  as  were  touched  with  the  same. 
matter  was  The  Lacedaemonians  also  by  their  ambassadors  to  the  Athe- 
afiectThe-  '^i^"^?  accused  Themistocles,  that  he  also  had  Medized  together 
mistocles  j  with  Pausanias,  having  discovered  it  by  proofs  against  Pausa- 
cydides  nias,  and  desired- that  the  same  punishment  might  be  likewise 
(f '^^ort'".^  inflicted  upon  him.  And  they  being  persuaded,  (for  he  was  at 
nitytocon-  this  time  in  banishment  by  ostracism,  and  though  his  ordinary 
digression  residence  was  at  Argos,  he  travelled  to  and  from  other  places 
emb^ra"  ^^  Peloponnesus,)  send  certain  men  in  company  with  the  Lace- 
the  final  daemonians,  who  were  ready  also  to  pursue  him,  with  command 
illustrious  ^o  take  him  wheresoever  they  could  find  him. 

person.  CXXXVI.  But  Themistocles  having  had  notice  of  it  before- 

At  the  ^  ^ 

time  of  hand,  flees  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Corcyra,  to  the  people  of 
death,  he  which  city  he  had  formerly  been  a  benefactor^.  But  the  Cor- 
r^d^'r  cyraeans,  alleging  that  they  durst  not  shelter  him  there,  for  fear 
ing  in  ex-  of  undergoing  the  hostility  both  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
gos ;  but  Athenians,  convey  him  to  the  opposite  continent :  and  being 
"°^  ^^'"s  pursued  by  the  men  thereto  appointed,  by  continual  enquiry  as 
the  Lace-  to  which  way  he  went,  he  was  compelled  at  a  straight  to  stop 
nians°and  ^*  ^^^®  house  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  his  enemy. 
Athenian    The  king  himself  being  then  from  home,  he  became  a  suppliant 

govern-  i  •         •/.  i    i       i 

ments,  he  to  his  Wife,  and  by  her  was  instructed  to  take  their  son,  and 
Corcyra  ^'*  down  by  the  altar  at  the  hearth.  When  Admetus  not  long 
and  thence  after  returned,  he  made  himself  known  to  him,  and  desired 

'  A  pit  so  called,  near  Lacedaemon. 

'  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Corcyraeans  had  refused  to  join 
the  cause  of  Greece.  The  Grecians,  therefore,  afterwards  designed  to  fall 
upon  them,  but  were  prevented  by  the  remonstrances  of  Thcmistocle.s. 
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him,  that  though  he  had  opposed  him  in  some  suit  at  Athens,'-  to  the  pio- 
not  to  revenge  it  on  him  now  in  the  time  of  his  flight :  saying,  Adme'tu", 
that  now  being  far  the  weaker,  he  must  needs  suffer  under  the  \^^^^^°J  ''^^ 
stronger ;  whereas  noble  revenge  is  of  equals  on  equal  terms :  sians. 
and  that  he  had  been  his  adversary  but  in  a  matter  of  profit, 
not  of  life  ;  whereas,  if  he  delivered  him  up,  (telling  him  for 
what,  and  by  whom  he  was  followed,)  he  would  deprive  him  of 
all  means  of  saving  his  life.     Admetus  having  heard  him,  bade 
him  arise  together  with  his  son,  whom  he  held  as  he  sat :  which 
is  the  most  effectual  kind  of  supplication  that  is. 

CXXXVII.  Not  long  after  came  the  Lacedaemonians  and  From  him 
the  Athenians  ;  and  though  they  said  much  in  order  to  obtain  tiie  means 
him,  yet  he  delivers  him  not,  but  sends  him  away  by  land  to  °J^gf  ^'"^ 
Pydna,  on  the  other  sea,^  a  city  belonging  to  Alexander,^  be-  where  he 
cause  his  purpose  was  to  go  to  the  king  i^  where  finding  a  ship  pitably  en- 
of  burden  setting  out  for  Ionia,  he  embarks,  and  is  carried  j^ertamed 
by  foul  weather  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  that  besieged  taxerxes, 
Naxos.     Being  afraid,  he  discovered  to  the  master  (for  he  was  pefsia. 
unknown  to  those  in  the  ship)  who  he  was,  and  for  what  he  fled, 
and  said,  that  unless  he  would  save  him,  he  meant  to  say,  that 
he  had  hired  him  to  carrj'^  him  away  for  money.     And  that  to 
save  him,  there  needed  no  more  than  this,  to  let  none  go  out  of 
the  ship  till  the  weather  should  serve  for  the  passage. ^   To  which 
if  he  consented,  he  would  not  forget  to  requite  him  according 
to  his  merit.     The  master  did  so  ;  and  having  lain  a  day  and  a 
night  at  sea,  off"  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  he  arrives  afterwards 
at  Ephesus.     And  Themistocles  having  liberally  rewarded  him 
with  money,  for  he  received  there,  both  what  was  sent  him  from 
his  friends  at  Athens,  and  also  from  Argos  what  he  had  secretly 
stored  up  :  and  having  taken  his  journey  upwards,  in  company 
with  a  certain  Persian  of  the  lower  parts,'^  he  sent  letters  to  the 
king  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  had  newly  come  to 
the  kingdom ;  wherein  was  written  to  this  purpose  : 
Letter  of  Themistocles  to  Artaxerxes. 
"  I,  Themistocles,  am   come    unto   thee,   who   of  all   the 
Grecians,  as  long  as  I  was  forced  to  resist  thy  father  that  in- 

2  Admetus  bad  formerly  negotiated  an  alliance  at  Athens,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  influence  of  Themistocles. 

3  The  ^gean  sea.  •«  King  of  Macedonia.  *  Of  Persia. 

*  Lest  any  of  the  crew  might  recognize  him,  or  suspect  who  he  was,  and 
reveal  it  in  the  fleet.     Bloomfiehl. 
'  living  to  the  .^jgean  Sea. 
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He  dies  in 
exile,  after 
receiving 
the  most 
liberal 
treatment 
from  Ar- 
taxerxes. 


His  cha- 
racter. 


vadod  me,  have  done  your  liouse  the  most  damage ;  yet  the 
l)enefits  I  did  him  were  far  more,  after  once  I  with  safety,  he 
with  danger,  had  to  make  retreat.  And  both  a  good  turn  is 
already  due  to  me,"  (writing  here,  how  he  had  forewarned  him 
of  the  Grecians'  departure  out  of  Salamis,  and  also  about  the 
not  breaking  of  the  bridge  at  that  time,  which  he  falsely  as- 
cribed to  himself);  "and  at  this  time  to  do  thee  many  other  good 
services,  I  present  myself,  persecuted  by  the  Grecians  for  thy 
friendship's  sake.  But  I  desire  to  wait  a  year,  and  then  to  de- 
clare to  thee  the  cause  of  coming  myself." 

CXXXVIII.  The  king,  as  is  reported,  Avondered^  what  his 
purpose  might  be,  and  commanded  him  to  do  as  he  had  said. 
In  the  time  which  he  waited,  he  learned  as  much  as  he  could 
of  the  lauQ-uage  and  fashions  of  the  country,  and  a  year  after, 
coming  to  the  court,  he  became  of  great  influence  with  the 
king,  more  than  ever  any  Grecian  had  before ;  both  for 
his  former  dignity,  and  the  hope  concerning  Greece,  which  he 
promised  to  bring  into  subjection  to  him ;  but  especially  for  the 
proofs  he  gave  of  his  wisdom.  For  Themistocles  was  a  man 
in  whom  most  truly  was  manifested  the. strength  of  natural 
judgment,  wherein  he  had  something  worthy  of  admiration,  far 
greater  than  other  men.  For  by  his  natural  prudence,  without 
the  help  of  instruction  before  or  in  addition  to  it,  he  was  both 
of  immediate  emergencies,  upon  the  shortest  deliberation,  the 
best  discerner,  and  also  of  the  future,  what  for  the  most  part 
Avould  be  the  issue,  the  best  conjecturer.  What  he  had  in  hand 
he  was  able  also  to  explain  to  others;  and  what  lie  was  un- 
practised in,  he  was  yet  able  to  form  a  sufficient  jtidgment  of. 
Also  he  foresaw  better  than  any,  what  was  best  or  worst  in 
any  case  that  Avas  doubtful.  And,  to  say  all  in  few  words,  this 
man,  by  the  strength  of  his  natural  genius  and  quickness  of  de- 
liberation, was  the  ablest  of  all  men,  to  decide  off  hand  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  upon  a  sudden.  But  falling  sick,  he  ended 
his  life  :  some  say  he  died  voluntarily  by  poison,  because  he 
thought  himself  unable  to  perform  what  he  had  promised  to  the 
king.  His  monument  is  in  Magnesia,  in  Asia,  in  the  market- 
place :  for  he  had  the  government  of  that  country,  the  king 
having  bestowed  upon  him  Magnesia,  which  yielded  him  fifty 
talents^  a  year,  for  bread,  and  Lampsacus  for  wine ;  for  this 

*  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders  this  sentence,  "  highly  commended  his  plans  and 
intentions."  '  £9687  10s. 
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city  was  in  those  days  thought  to  be  most  abundant  in  wine, 
and  the  city  of  My  us  for  meat.  His  bones  are  said  by  his 
kindred  to  have  been  brought  home  by  his  own  wish,  and 
buried  in  Attica,  unknown  to  the  Athenians ;  for  it  was  not 
lawful  to  bury  one  there  that  had  fled  for  treason.  Such  were 
the  ends  of  the  matters  about  Pausanias  the  Lacedasmonian,  and 
Themistocles  the  Athenian,  the  most  famous  men  of  all  the 
Grecians  of  their  time. 

CXXXIX.  Such  indeed  were  what  the  Lacedagmonians  en-  A.C.432. 
joined  in  their  first  embassy,  and  what  they  were  in  their  turn  5?J'^";^- 
bidden,  touching  the  banishment  of  such  as  were  involved  in  the  dides  then 

n    ..  resumes 

pollution.  hi,  ,io,y 

After  this,  they  sent   ambassadors   often  as;ain  to  Athens,  f'"o™c.i27. 

bidding  them  to  raise  the  siege  from  before  Potidfea,  and  allow  fruitless'"^ 

Mgina.  to  be  free ;  but  principally,  and  most  plainly  they  put  "ion°''^ 

forward  the  decree,  concerning  the  Megareans,  which  if  thev  bassadors 

would  abrogate,  the  war  should  not  be  made.     By  which  act  Athens 

they  were  forbidden  both  the  market  of  Athens,  and  all  jjorts  i^'^'l  ^^^ 

within  the  Athenian  dominion. ^     But  the  Athenians  would  not  mands  of 

listen  to  them,  neither  in  the  rest  of  their  commands,  nor  in  cedsmoni- 

the  abrogation  of  that  act ;    but  recriminated  the  Mesfareans,  ^^^' "  '^^* 

o  "  every 

for  having  tilled  the  sacred  ground,  and  that  which  was  not  Greek  state 
marked  out  with  bounds ;  and  for  receiving  their  slaves  that  res^tored  t^o 
revolted.     But  at  length,  when  the  last  ambassadors  from  La-  '^depen- 

.     ®  dence. 

cedaemon  were  arrived,  namely,  Rhamphius,  Melesippus,  and  Pericles 
Agesander,  and  spake  nothing  of  that  M'hich  formerly  they  were  no^to^  ''^"^ 

wont,  but  only  this,  "That  the  Lacedaemonians  desire  that  there  comply 
1111  1-1  ^'^^"  them. 

should  be  peace,  which  may  be  had,  if  you  will  suffer  the 

Grecians  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,"  the  Athenians 

called   an  assembly,  and  propounding  their  opinions  among 

themselves,  thought  good,  after  they  had  debated  tJie  matter, 

to  give  them  an  answer  once  for  all.     And  many  stood  forth, 

and  delivered  their  minds  on  either  side,  some  for  the  war,  and 

•   Vid.  Aristoph.  Acham.  v.  533. 

/jLtire  yp,  jur/r'  ev  Qa\a<Tcri,  jx-qT  ev  riTreipci)  ixtveiv. " 
On  the  hatred  of  Athens  to  Megara,  vid.  Herod,  i.  .30,  on  the  death  of  Tellus, 
yevofiiv-qs  yap  ixaxiis  M-qvaioiffiirpos  rovs  aaT  vye  iroyas,  (the  Megareans, 
Mull.  Dor.  i.  2U1.)  ev  EXevaivi:  i.  e.  the  battle  was  in  Eleusis,  against  the 
Megareans,  not  against  the  Eleiisinians  ;  originally  the  Megara  was  a  district 
of  Attica,  which,  when  the  Heraclidm  returned,  eighty  years  after  Bell.  Troj. 
they  lost,  and  hence  the  Megareans  were  Dorians. 
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A.C.43'2.  some  that  this  act  concerning  the  Meoareans  ought  not  to  stand 

()]  87   1       .  o  o  o 

in  their  way  to  peace,  but  that  they  should  abrogate  it.     And 

Pericles,  the  son  of  Xantippus,  the  principal  man  at  that  time 

of  all  Athens,  and  most  powerful  both  in  speech  and  action, 

gave  his  advice  in  such  manner  as  follows : 

The  Oration  of  Pericles. 

Speech  of       CXL.  "  Men  of  Athens,  I  still  hold  the  same  opinion,  not  to 

He^'alanns  »^^'^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^^  Peloponnesians,  although  I  know  that  men  have 

the  pride    not  the  same  feelings  in  the  Avar  itself,  which  thev  have  when 
of  the  ,  ..-,'=.,  ,  '  .    .•'  .  ,       , 

Athenians  "ley  are   incited  to  it,  but   change   their   opinions  with   the 

in^e  on  the  ^^'^"^^j  ^"d   I   See   also   that   I   must  now   advise   the   same 

insulting  things,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  before ;  and  I  require  of 

Lacedffi-  jou,  with  whom  my  counsel  may  have  effect,  that  if  we  mis- 

deinands  ^^^^J  ^^  aught,  to  render  your  aid  to  support  what  is  either 

and  as-  decreed  by  common  consent,  or  if  we  prosper,  not  attribute  it 

the  com-  to  your  own  wisdom.     For  it  often  happens  with  the  events  of 

phance  actions  no  less  than  with  the  purposes  of  man,  to  proceed  with 

now  would  ,  _  _  I.       r  t         tr 

only  pro-    uncertainty  :    which   is   also  the  cause    that  when  any  thing 
ther  trials   ^i&ppens  contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  are  wont  to  lay  the 

of  their      fa,iit  Qj^  fortune.     That  the  Lacedaemonians,  both  formerlv, 

patience.  .  '  j  > 

and  especially  now,  take  counsel  how  to  do  us  mischief,  is 

manifest.  For  whereas  it  is  said,  [in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,] 
that  in  disputed  matters,  we  shall  give  and  receive  trials  of 
judgment,  and  in  the  mean  time,  either  side  hold  what  they 
possess,  they  never  yet  sought  any  such  trial  themselves,  nor 
do  they  accept  of  the  same  offered  by  us.  They  wish  to  clear 
themselves  of  their  accusations  by  war  rather  than  by  words : 
and  come  hither  no  more  now  to  expostulate,  but  to  command. 
For  they  command  us  to  arise  and  depart  from  before  Potidaea, 
and  to  restore  ^Egina  to  the  liberty  of  its  own  laws,  and  to 
abrogate  the  act  concerning  the  Megareans  :  and  they  that 
come  last  command  us  to  restore  all  the  Grecians  to  their 
liberty.  Now  let  none  of  you  conceive  that  we  shall  go  to  war 
for  a  trifle,  by  not  abrogating  the  act  concerning  Megara,  about 
which  they  principally  hold  forth  that  for  the  abrogation  of  it 
the  war  shall  not  take  place ;  nor  retain  in  your  minds  any 
feeling  of  self  blame,  as  if  a  small  matter  moved  you  to  the 
war :  for  even  this  small  matter  contains  the  trial  and  con- 
stancy of  your  resolution  ;  wherein  if  you  give  way  to  them, 
you  will  hereafter  have  their  commands  laid  upon  you  as  to 
some  greater  matter,  as  men  that  for  fear  will  obey  them  like- 


V 
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wise  in  that.  But  by  a  stiff  denial,  you  will  make  it  evident 
to  them,  that  they  must  hold  intercourse  with  you  hereafter  on 
terms  of  more  equality. 

CXLI.  "  Resolve  therefore  fortliAvith,  either  to  yield  them 
obedience,  before  you  receive  damage ;  or  if  we  must  have  war, 
(which  for  my  part  I  think  is  best,)  be  the  pretence  weighty  or 
light,  not  to  give  way,  nor  keep  what  we  possess  in  fear.  For 
the  greatest  and  the  least  claim,  imposed  by  equals  upon  their 
neighbours,  before  judicial  trial,  by  way  of  command,  amounts 
to  the  same  decree  of  subjection.     As  for  the  war,  how  both  A.C.432. 

.  01  87  1 

we  and  they  be  furnished,  and  why  we  are  not  likely  to  be  less  jje  enl 

fully  prepared  than  they,  by  hearing  the  particulars,  you  shall  ^^^^^^^^^ 

now  understand.    The  Peloponnesians  are  men  that  live  by  their  pointing        V 

labour,  without  money,  either  individually  or  in  a  common  ex-  advantages 

chequer.     Besides,  in  long  wars,  and  by  sea,  they  are  without  o^er  the 

experience  ;  for  the  wars  which  they  have  had  one  against  an-  nesians 

other,  have  been  but  short,  through  poverty ;  and  such  men  'y^p'^rij^^''^ 

can  neither  man  their  fleets,  nor  yet  send  out  their  armies  by  wealth 

land  very  often,  because  they  would  have  to  be  absent  irom  all  perior 

that  is  their  own,  and  maintain  themselves  on  their  own  private  de^-gjon  of 

resources  ;  and  be  besides  kept  out  from  the  use  of  the  sea.    It  counsels. 

must  be  superabundant  revenues,  not  forced  contributions,  that 

support  wars,  and  such  as  live  by  their  labour  are  more  ready 

to  serve  the  wars  Avith  their  bodies  than  with  their  money.    For 

they  feel  confident  that  their  bodies  will  outlive  the  danger,  but 

their  money  they  are  by  no  means  confident  that  they  shall  not 

expend  before  their  object  be  gained;  especially  if  the  war,  as 

it  is  likely,  should  last  long.     So  that  the  Peloponnesians  and 

their  confederates,  though  for  one  battle  they  be  able  to  stand 

out  against  all  Greece  besides,  yet  to  maintain  a  war  against 

such  as  have  their  preparations  of  another  kind,  they  are  not 

able  ;  inasmuch  as  not  having  one  and  the  same  council,  they 

can  speedily  perform  nothing  upon  the  moment  :  and  having 

equality  of  vote,  and  not  being  of  the  same  race,  every  one  will 

press  his  particular  interest,  whereby  nothing  is  like  to  be  fully 

executed.     For  some  will  desire  most  to  take  revenge  on  some 

enemies,  and  others  least  to  hurt  what  is  their  own ;  and  being 

long  before  they  can  assemble,  they  take  the  less  part  of  their 

time  to  debate  the  common  business,  and  the  greater  to  despatch 

their  own  private  affairs.     And  each  one  thinks  not  that  owing 

to  his  neglect  he  will  injure  the  public  welfare,  but  thinks  that 
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it  is  the  duty  of  somebody  else  to  look  to  that  instead  of  him ; 

not  observing  how  that  by  the  same  idea  held  by  every  one 

singly,  the  common  welfare  is  jointly  ruined. 

CXLIL  "  But  their  greatest  hinderance  of  all  will  be  their 

want  of  money,  which  being  raised  slowly,  their  actions  must 

be  full  of  delay ;  but  the  opportunities  of  war  are  not  wont  to 

A.  C.  432.    wait.    As  for  their  fortifying  places  here,  and.  as  for  their  navy, 

they  are  matters  not  worthy  fear.     For  it  w  ere  a  hard  matter 

for  a  city  equal  to  our  own,  in  time  of  peace  to  fortify  in  that 

manner,  much  less  in  the  country  of  an  enemy,  and  we  no  less 

While        fortified  against  them.    And  if  they  formed  a  fort  here,  though 

enemies'     they  might  by  excursions,  and  by  the  receiving  of  our  fugitives, 

means  of    annov  some  part  of  our  territory;  yet  the  thus  buildino^  a  fort 
annoying  •'  ^  ,  ...  ... 

them  would  not  be  able  to  hinder  us  from  sailing  into  their  territories, 

wholly  in-  ^"^  from  taking  revenge  with  our  fleet,  which  is  tho  thing 
efficient,     ^ri^epej^  q^j.  strength  lies.     For  we  have  more  experience  in 

they  would  ,  ®  ,  ^  . 

be  iinable  land  service  by  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  have  in  sea  service  by 
the1?naval  ^^^  ^^  the  land.  Nor  will  they  attain  the  knowledge  of  naval 
skill ;  affairs  easily.  For  you,  though  applying  yourselves  to  it  im- 
mediately from  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  have  not  yet 
attained  it  fully.  How  then  should  husbandmen,  not  sea- 
men— whom  also  we  will  not  suffer  to  apply  themselves  to  it,  by 
their  being  kept  continually  blockaded  with  numerous  fleets — 
perform  any  thing  of  consequence  ?  Indeed,  against  a  few  ships 
they  might  venture,  encouraging  their  want  of  knowledge  by 
numbers ;  but  awed  by  many  they  will  not  stir ;  and  not  by 
applying  themselves  to  it,  will  be  yet  more  unskilful,  and 
thereby  more  cowardly.  For  knowledge  of  naval  matters  is 
an  art  as  well  as  any  other,  and  not  to  be  attended  to  at  idle 
times  as  a  by-job,  but  requiring,  rather,  that  whilst  it  is  learn- 
ing, nothing  else  should  at  the  same  time  be  done  as  by- 
work. 

CXLIII.  "But  if  they  should  even  remove  any  of  the  money 

at  Olympia  and  Delphi,  and  therewith,  by  greater  wages,  go 

about  to  draw  from  us  the  foreigners  employed  in  our  fleet ; 

this  indeed,  if  when  we  ourselves  and  the  Metics  went  on  board 

ship,  we  could  not  match  them,  were  a  dangerous  matter.    But 

y  now  we  can  both  do  this,  and,  which  is  the  strongest  point,  we 

/  have  steersmen,  and  other  men  necessary  for  the  service  of  a 

tT.Vun      >^''ip>  ^ioth  more  and  better  of  our  own  citizens,  than  are  in  all 

duriiiinc      tlic  rcst  of  Greece.     Besides  that  on  account  of  the  risk,  not 
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any  of  these  foreigners  wonkl  be  willing  to  leave  his  own  place  tlieir  naval 
of  residence ;  and  with  less  hope  at  the  same  time  of  [victory,]  tempting 
for  a  few  days'  high  pay,  take  part  Avith  the  other  side.     In  J''^'-' 
this  manner,  or  like  to  this,  seems  to  me  to  stand  the  case  of  seamen  to 
the  Peloponnesians  :  whereas  ours  is  both  free  from  what  in  the  hope 
theirs  I  have  reprehended,  and  has  many  great  advantages  be-  °^  '"gher 
sides.   If  they  invade  our  territory  by  land,  we  will  invade  theirs  Athens 
by  sea ;  and  when  we  have  wasted  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  invulner- 
they  all  Attica,  the  damage  done  will  not  be  found  to  be  equal.  ^y®^P[°" 
For  they,  unless  by  the  sword,  can  gain  no  other  territory  in-  did  not 
stead  of  that  we  shall  destroy:  whereas  for  us  there  is  other  ^d  van- ^^"^ 
land,  both  in  the  islands  and  the  continent :  for  the  dominion  '^'^ses  by 

encounter- 

of  the  sea  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  advantage.     Consider  but  ing  the 
this ;  if  we  dwelt  in  the  islands,  who  would  have  been  less  liable  superior 
to  attack  ?  We  must  therefore  now,  formino;  our  plans  and  ideas  !^-"i^  ^^^^^ 

.  ,  .  in  the  open 

as  near  as  we  can  in  accordance  with  that  kind  of  situation,  lay  field,  from 

aside  the  care  of  our  fields  and  dwellings,  and  applying  our-  tience^ot" 

selves  to  sruardina;  the  city  and  to  the  sea  ;    not  for  the  loss  seeing 
°  o    .  /  '  .  Attica 

of  them,  out  of  passion  give  battle  to  the  Peloponnesians,  far  laid  waste 

more  in  number  than  ourselves ;  (for  though  we  should  give  i/yasions  • 

them  an  overthrow,  we  should  have  to  fight  again  with  as 

many  more :    and  if  we  should   experience   any  reverse,  we 

should    lose    the   help   of   our   confederates,    which   are   our 

strength ;    for  when  we   become  unable  to   lead   expeditions 

against  them,  they  Avill  revolt :)  nor  bewail  ye  the  loss  of  fields 

or  houses,  but  of  men's  bodies  ;    for  men  acquire  these,  but 

these  do  not  acquire  men.    And  if  I  thought  I  should  persuade 

you,  I  would  advise  you  to  go  out,  and  destroy  them  yourselves, 

and  shew  the  Peloponnesians  that  you  will  never  yield  them 

obedience  for  the  sake  of  such  things  as  these. 

CXLIV.  <' There  be  many  other  things  that  lead  me  to  ex-  or  by  at-       . 

pect  victory,  in  case  you  do  not  at  the  same  time  that  you  sciktTOes^    * 

are  in  this  war  strive  to  enlaro;e  vour  dominion,  and  do  not  also  °^ ^°"-       (f 

,         '  .     quest,  ra-    Vc 

add  to  it  other  dangers  of  your  own  seeking  ;  for  I  am  afraid  ther  than 

of  our  own  errors  more  than  of  their  designs,  but  they  shall  be  tf,g  j|_ 

spoken  of  in  a  future  discourse,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  fens've. 

war  itself.     For  the  present,  let  us  send  away  these  men  with  eludes  by 

this  answer  :  '  that  the  Megareans  shall  have  the  liberty  of  our  "J^ pirate 

fairs  and  ports,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  will  also  desist  from  for-  ''"*  fi'm 
^  '  1  1  T-i       letusal  to 

biddinn-  us  and  our  confederates  to  dwell  amonu:  them,     rorthede- 
neither  our  act  concerning  Megara,  nor  their  lianishmont  of'"'" 
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the  Pelo-  strangers,  is  forbidden  in  the  articles.^  Also  that  we  will  let 
fians.  *  the  Grecian  cities  be  free,  if  they  were  so  when  the  peace  was 
made ;  and  if  the  Lacedaemonians  will  also  give  leave  to  their 
confederates  to  use  their  freedom,  not  as  shall  serve  the  turn  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  thev  themselves  shall  every  one 
think  good.  Also,  that  we  will  submit  to  judicial  trial  ac- 
cording to  the  articles,  and  will  not  begin  the  war,  but  will 
repel  those  that  do.'  For  this  is  both  just,  and  becoming  to  the 
dijjnitv  of  this  city  to  return  as  our  answer.  Nevertheless  vou 
must  know,  that  of  necessity  we  must  go  to  war  ;  and  the  more 
willingly  we  embrace  it,  the  less  likely  to  fall  upon  us  shall  we 
have  our  enemies ;  and  that  out  of  the  greatest  dangers,  as  well 
to  cities  as  to  private  men,  arise  the  greatest  honours.  For  our 
fathers,  when  they  supported  the  attack  of  the  Medes,  did — not 
only  from  resources  inferior  to  what  we  now  have,  nay,  aban- 
doning even  what  they  had — by  wisdom  rather  than  fortune, 
by  courage  rather  than  strength,  both  rej)el  the  Barbarian,  and 
advance  this  state  to  the  height  it  is  now  at.  Of  whom  we 
ought  not  now  to  come  short,  but  rather  to  repel  our  enemies 
by  every  means,  and  do  our  best  to  deliver  the  state,  unim- 
paired and  whole  tf>  those  who  come  after  ub." 

lii'Z"'  CXLV.  Thus  spake  Pericles.  The  Athenians,  thinking  he 
ion  pre-  '  y  >-< 

vaiU,  and  advised  them  what  was  best,  decreed  as  he  would  have  them  ; 
the  Pelo-  •  1       r  1  •  !•  1  •      !•  •  1       1 

ponnesian  answenng  the  J^icedtemonians  according  to  Iiib  direction,  both 
sadorrre-  '"  ^^^  particulars  as  he  had  spoken,  and  generally ;  that  they 
turn  home  would  do  nothing  on  f;ommand,  but  were  ready  to  come  to  a 

without  1      •   •  .  1  t  1 

havinsj  decision  conceniing  what  they  charged  tliem  with,  upon  cfjual 
DOTair"  ^"'^  ^"'''  terms,  by  means  of  a  judicial  trial.  So  the  ambas- 
cornplied  sadors  wfnt  home,  and  after  these  they  sent  them  no  more. 
During  all  CXL^'I.  These  were  the  charges  and  diHerenceg  on  either 
ofmuruai'^  side  before  the  war;  which  began  directly  after  the  business  of 
ronnplaint*  Kpidamnus  and  Corcyra.  Nevertheless,  there  waa  still  inter- 
•lion,  inter-  f;o"r«€  betwixt  them,  and  they  went  to  each  other  without  any 
•tTl'lTert'*  ^'^"""''^  though  not  without  Jealousy.  For  ihe  things  that  had 
up  he-        passed  were  but  the  <lissolution  of  the  articles,  and  the  pretext 

tweenthc  /-^l    •           •        • 

rountrie*.  ^"  ^"^•"'  g'*'"g  ^"  war. 

hut  not 

without  '   V'id.  the  note  of  fiocller,  who  would  omit  the  word  "#k,"  and  iiitjrpret 

on*?>ot'h"     '"•^•"«  *"  ■  ^^""^  impersonal ;  e<jiiivalf;it  to  the  I^tin,  "  imjiedimento  e»t." 

'''leg. 
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I.  The  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians  YEAR  I. 
begins  from  the  time  they  had  no  longer  intercourse  one  qj  ^*-^^' 
with  another  without  a  herald,  and  that  having  once  begun  Com- 

it,  they  waged  war  without  intermission.     And  it  is  written  mi:nt  of 
in  order,  bv  summers  and  winters,^  as  the  several  matters  came  ™'  Pelu- 
to  pass.  ^'■iH- 

II.  Now  the  peace,  which,  after  the  conquest  of  Eubcea,  was  la  the 
concluded  for  thirty  years,  lasted  tburteen;  but  in  the  tifteenth  ye^of  the 
vear,  beina;  the  forty-eiffhth  of  the  priesthood  of  Chrvsis  in  ^^uce, 

*  -'       &  r  '  A..  C.  431 

Argos — JEnesias    being   ephor  at   Sparta,   and    Pythodorus,  oi.  87.2. 

archon  of  Athens,  havino-  still  two  months  of  his  sjovernment  about 

1        •     1       ^       1       •         111  T-j     -^  J   •     three  hun- 

to  come- — m  the  sixth  mouth  after  the  battle  at  Fotidaea,  and  m  dred  The- 
the  beginning  of  spring,  three  hundred  Thebans  and  upward,  ^^j,^^j 
(led  by  Pythangelus,  son  of  Phylidas,  and  Diemportis,  son  ofmtoPhi- 
Onetorides,    Boeotarchs,)  ^  about  the  first  watch  of  the  night  Xauciides 
entered  with  their  arms  into  Plataea,  a  citv  of  Ba^otia,  and  a  ^jf  '"-^ 
confederate  of  the  Athenians.     Nauclides  and  his  associates,  plices.who 
inhabitants  of  Plataea,  introduced  them,  and  opened  the  gates  vioush^ 
to  them,  who  for  their  own  private  ambition,  intended  botli  the  n^Rotia'^'i 
destruction  of  such  citizens  as  were  their  enemies,  and  the  machus. 
putting  of  the  whole  city  under  subjection  of  the  Thebans. 
This  thev  neirotiated  with  Eurvmachus,  son  of  Leontiades,-^  one 
of  the  most  powerfid  men  of  Thebes.     For  the  Thebans,  tbre- 

'  This  is  said  agreeably  to  the  uiartiticial  method  of  reckoning:,  which, 
having  been  introduced  by  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times,  w.u!  still  reroined. 
and  continued  long  after  in  use.  According  to  tliis,  the  summer  includes 
spring,  and  winter  the  autumn.     Bhomjield. 

-  The  Athenians  began  their  years  about  the  summer  solstice. 

^  Botairapxovirres.  Of  these  there  were  eleven,  who  had  in  tiurns  the  ab- 
solute commiuid  of  the  Bojotians  in  their  w-ars.  The  sovereignty  ot  Bocotia 
was  Iwlged  in  four  councils,  composed  of  deputies  sent  from  all  the  cities 
which  composed  the  republic,  and  who  sat  at  Thebes.  See  iv.  9*2.  v.  37, 3S. 
In  this  union  Platrea  was  not  included. 

*  The  man  who  deserted  Leonidas ;  Herod,  vii.  233.  where  that  historian 
mentions  the  event  here  related. 

o 
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ing the 
city  they 
pile  their 
arms  and 
proclaim 
that"  who- 
ever 

chooses  to 
enier  into 
confede- 
racy, ac- 
cording to 
the  custom 
of  the 
Boeotians, 
should 
pile  his 
arms  be- 
side 
theirs." 

The  Pla- 
taeans,  in 
their  first 
surprise, 
offer  to 
treat  with 
the  The- 
bans; 


seeing  that  there  would  be  war,  whilst  there  was  yet  peace,  and 
the  war  not  openly  on  foot,  desired  to  preoccupy  Platsea,  which 
was  always  at  variance  with  them.  By  which  means  they  the 
more  easily  entered  undiscovered,  there  being  no  watch  as  yet 
appointed.  And  piling^  their  arms  in  the  market  place,  they  did 
not,  as  those  that  gave  them  entrance  would  have  had  them, 
fall  presently  to  the  business,  and  enter  the  houses  of  their  ad- 
versaries, but  resolved  rather  to  make  friendly  proclamation, 
and  bring  the  city  into  an  agreement  and  friendship  with  them  : 
(and  the  herald  proclaimed,  that  if  any  man,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  all  the  Boeotians,  would  enter  into  alliance 
with  them,  he  should  come  and  pile  his  arms  with  them,)  sup- 
posing the  city  by  this  means  would  easily  come  over  to  their 
side. 

III.  The  Platseans,  when  they  perceived  that  the  Thebans 
were  already  entered,  and  had  surprised  the  city,  through  fear 
and  an  idea  that  more  had  entered  than  indeed  had,  (for  they 
could  not  see  them  in  the  night,)  came  to  an  agreement,  and 
accepting  the  conditions,  remained  quiet :  and  the  rather  also, 
inasmuch    as  they  had  taken   no  new  and  violent   measures 

*  The  Greek  heavy-armed  soldiers,  whenever  they  halted  on  a  march,  im- 
mediately piled  their  spears  and  shields,  and  did  not  resume  them  till  the  halt 
was  over.  When  they  encamped  any  where,  an  open  space  within  the  camp  was 
selected  for  piling  the  arms,  and  this  naturally  served  also  as  a  sort  of  parade 
for  the  soldiers.  In  a  time  of  siege,  when  a  large  part  of  the  population  were 
on  active  military  duty,  their  arms  were  kept  constantly  piled  in  some  of  the 
squares  or  open  places  in  the  town,  that  they  might  be  ready  on  the  first 
alarm.  Hence  the  expression,  to  run — iiri  ra  6w\a,  "  to  fetch  the  arms" — to 
hasten  to  the  places  where  they  were  deposited,  in  order  to  arm  oneself 
wth  them  for  battle.  And  so  inveterate  was  this  practice  of  piling  the  spear 
and  shield  on  every  occasion,  that  in  reviews  the  ordinary  "  stand  at  ease"  of  a 
Grecian  soldier  was  to  get  rid  of  his  long  spear  and  shield  ;  and  whenever 
they  were  addressed  by  their  general  they  always  left  their  arms  piled,  and 
attended  him  unarmed  :  a  practice  which  was  on  one  or  two  occasions  made 
use  of  by  tyrants  to  disarm  the  citizens,  their  foreign  guards  being  instructed 
to  carry  off  the  spears  and  shields  of  the  national  infantry,  while  piled  in  the 
usual  manner,  during  the  time  that  the  citizens  in  military  order  were  at- 
tending unarmed  in  another  quarter  to  a  speech  purposely  addressed  to 
them  by  the  tyrant,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  effect  this  object.  The 
Thebans,  therefore,  as  usual  on  a  halt,  proceeded  to  pile  their  arms,  and 
by  inviting  the  Platxans  to  pile  theirs  with  them,  they  meant  that  they 
should  come  in  arms  from  their  several  houses  to  join  them,  and  thus  natu- 
rally pile  their  sjjcars  and  shields  with  those  of  their  friends,  to  be  taken  up 
together  \\\t\\  theirs,  whenever  they  should  be  required  either  to  march  or 
to  fight.     Arnold. 
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against  any  man.  But  whilst  these  things  were  being  treated  of, 
they  observed  that  the  Thebans  were  not  numerous,  and  thought 
that  if  they  should  attack  them,  they  might  easily  have  the 
victory.  For  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  wish  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Plateeans  to  desert  the  Athenians.  Where- 
fore it  was  thought  fit  to  undertake  the  matter;  and  they  united 
themselves,  by  digging  through  the  common  walls  between 
house  and  house,^  that  they  might  not  be  discovered  as  they 
passed  through  the  streets.  They  also  placed  carts  in  the 
streets,  without  the  cattle,  to  serve  instead  of  a  wall ;  and  other 
things  they  put  in  readiness,  as  they  severally  seemed  con- 
venient for  the  present  enterprize.  When  all  things  according 
to  their  means  were  ready,  they  advanced  out  of  their  houses 
against  their  enemies ;  watching  their  time  whilst  it  was  yet 
night,  and  a  little  before  break  of  day,  that  they  might  not 
come  upon  them  by  daylight,  when  they  would  be  more  bold, 
and  on  equal  terms,  but  when  they  should  by  night  be  more  ^ 
full  of  fear,  and  inferior  to  them  in  knowledge  of  the  places  of 
the  city.  So  they  forthwith  set  upon  them,  and  came  quickly 
to  a  close  contest. 

IV.  And  the  Thebans,  finding  they  were  deceived,  formed  but  on  dis- 
themselves  into  a  dense  mass,  and  repulsed  their  attacks  when-  f°ve"'>g 

their  aum- 

ever  they  fell  upon  them.     Twice  or  thrice  they  beat  them  ber,  attack 
back,  but  at  last,  when  both  the  Platseans  themselves  fell  upon  sonie'  and^ 
them  with  a  great  clamour,  and  their  wives  and  domestics  also  compel  the 
shouted  and  screeched  from  the  houses,  and  threw  stones  and  surrender 
tiles  among  them,  much  rain  having  also  come  on  during  the  cretio'n. 
night,  they  were  afraid,  and  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  here 
and  there  about  the  city :  ignorant  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
dark  and  dirt,  of  the  ways  out,  by  which  they  might  have  been  ^  q  43J 
saved,  (for  this  happened  at  the  end  of  the  month,^)  and  pur-  01.87.2. 
sued  by  such  as  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Avays  to  keep 
them  in,  insomuch  that  many  of  them  perished.     The  gate  by 
which   they  entered,  and  which  alone  was  left   open,  a  cer- 
tain Platsean  closed,  making   use  of  the  ferrule  of  a  javelin 
instead  of  a  bolt^  to  put  into  the  bar,  so  that  this  way  also  their 

6  For,  from  the  materials  and  structure  of  most  of  the  walls  of  private 
houses  in  ancient  times,  (consisting  chiefly  of  clay  or  burnt  bricks,)  this 
would  be  no  difficult  task. 

'   When  the  moon  was  not  visible. 

5  The  0a\avos  was  a  sort  of  pin  or  bolt  inserted  into  the  bar,  and  going 
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arrive  too 
late. 


passage  was  stopped.  As  tliey  were  chased  up  and  down  the 
city,  some  climbed  the  walls  and  cast  themselves  over,  and 
the  greater  part  died  ;  some  came  to  an  unguarded  gate  of  the 
city,  and  with  a  hatchet,  given  them  by  a  woman,  without  being 
observed,  cut  through  the  bar,  and  got  forth :  but  these  were 
not  many,  it  being  soon  discovered  :  others  again,  dispersed 
in  several  parts  of  the  city,  were  slain.  But  the  greater  part, 
and  those  especially  who  were  collected  into  a  body,  threw 
themselves  into  a  great  edifice  adjoining  the  wall,  the  doors 
whereof  being  open,  they  thought  had  been  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  that  there  had  been  a  direct  way  through  to  the  out- 
side. The  Plataeans,  seeing  them  now  pent  up,  consulted 
whether  thev  should  burn  them  as  thev  were,  bv  firing  the 
house,  or  treat  them  in  any  other  way.  At  length,  both  these 
and  the  rest  of  the  Thebans  that  still  survived,  straggling 
about  the  city,  agreed  to  yield  themselves  and  their  arms  to  the 
Plataeans  for  them  to  treat  according  to  their  pleasure.  And 
thus  fared  they  who  entered  into  Plataea. 

V.  But  the  rest  of  the  Thebans  that  should  have  been  there  be- 
fore day  with  their  wliole  power,  lest  affairs  should  not  prosper 
with  those  that  had  gone  in,  came  to  their  aid,  especially  as  they 
had  heard  by  the  way  the  news  of  Avhat  was  done.  Now  Plataea 
is  distant  from  Thebes  seventv  furlong-s,  and  thev  marched  the 
slower  on  account  of  the  rain  which  had  come  on  the  same  night. 
For  the  river  Asopus  floAved  deep,  and  was  not  easily  passable ; 
so  that  what  by  the  wet,  and  what  by  the  difficulty  of  passing 
the  river,  they  arrived  not  till  some  of  their  men  were  already 
slain  and  some  taken  prisoners.  When  the  Thebans  under- 
stood what  had  taken  place,  they  laid  plans  against  such  of  the 

through  it  into  the  gates.  "When  driven  quite  home,  it  could  of  course  only 
be  extracted  by  a  key  whose  pipe  exactly  corresponded  to  it  in  size,  so  as  to 
take  a  firm  hold  on  it ;  and  hence  the  key  was  called  $a\avaypa,  or  catch-bolt, 
from  its  catching  and  so  drawing  out  the  fiaKavos.  'S.TvpaKiov  appears  to  have 
been  the  iron  spike  at  the  end  of  a  spear,  by  which  it  used  to  be  fixed  in  the 
ground.  A  (XTvpaKiov  was  used  in  this  instance  instead  of  a  ffrvpa^,  that  is, 
a  small  spike  belonging  to  a  javelin,  rather  than  one  of  full  size  belonging  to 
a  spear  or  lance,  because  the  larger  one  would  have  been  too  large  to  go  into 
the  PaKavoSoKTj,  or  the  hole  into  which  the  /SaAaroj  was  put.  The  effect  of 
putting  in  this  spike  was  exactly  that  of  spiking  the  touchhole  of  a  cannon  j 
it  could  not  again  be  extracted,  as  there  was  no  proper  key  to  fit  it.  Some 
suppose  the  $a\avos  itself  to  have  been  hollow,  and  to  have  resembled  a 
very  long  thimble,  so  that  the  ki'y  was  fitted  to  the  inside  of  it,  and  inserted 
into  it,  being  itself  solid.     Arnold.      See  aho  JBloowJield. 
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Platieans  as  were  without :  for  there  were  abroad  in  the  villages  Ilie  Pla- 
both  men  and  household-stuff,  as  was  likely,  the  evil  happeninj^  order^to 
unexpectedly,  and  in  time  of  peace ;    desiring,  if  they  could  i^nds^frin 
take  any  prisoners,  to  keep  them  in  exchange  for  those  of  theirs  plunder, 
within,  if  any  Avere  taken  alive.    This  was  the  Thebans'  purpose,  release 
But  the  Plataeans,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  council,  suspecting  '^?"" 

'  •'  •'  .        prisoners ; 

that  some  such  thine-  would  be  done,  and  fearing  for  those  with-  but  after 

the  The- 
out,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Thebans,  whom  they  commanded  to  bans  are 

say,  that  what  they  had  already  done,  attempting  to  surprise  f°"^'^™^^" 
their  city  in  time  of  peace,  was  done  wickedly,  and  to  bid  them  all. 
do  no  injury  to  those  without,  otherwise  they  said  they  would 
kill  all  those  men  of  theirs  they  had  alive  ;  whom,  if  they 
would  withdraw  their  forces  out  of  their  territory,  they  would 
again  restore  to  them.  Thus  the  Thebans  say,  and  that  the 
Platseans  swore  it.  But  the  Plataeans  do  not  agree  with  them 
that  they  promised  to  deliver  back  the  men  at  once,  but  upon 
treaty,  if  they  should  agree  ;  and  they  deny  that  they  swore  it. 
On  this  the  Thebans  went  out  of  their  territory,  and  the  Pla- 
taeans, when  they  had  speedily  taken  in  whatever  they  had  in 
the  country,  immediately  slew  their  prisoners.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  were  taken ;  Eurymachus,  with  whom  the  traitors 
had  intrigued,  being  one  of  them. 

VI.  When  they  had  done  this  they  sent  a  messenger  to 
Athens,  and  gave  truce  to  the  Thebans  to  fetch  away  the 
bodies  of  their  dead,  and  settled  the  affairs  of  the  city  as  was 
thought  convenient  for  tlie  present  occasion. 

The  news  of  what  was  done  coming  straightway  to  Athens,  The  Athe- 
they  instantly  laid  hands  on  all  the  Boeotians  then  in  Attica,  hearing 
and  sent  an  herald  to  Plataea  to  forbid  them  to  proceed  to  any  '[^f,"^^*' 
farther  measures  with  their  Theban  prisoners,  till  such  time  as  all  the 
they  also  should  have  consulted  on  the  matter :  for  they  were  not  in  Attica. 
yet  informed  of  their  being  put  to  death.     For  the  first  mes- 
senger [of  the  Plateaus]  came  away  when  the  Thebans  first 
entered  the  toAvn  ;  and  the  second  when  they  were  just  over-  They  put 

/.      1        ^  11  1     1         1  "^  garrison 

come  and  taken  prisoners.     But  of  what  followed  they  knew  i„io  I'k- 

nothing.    So  tliat  the  Athenians,  when  they  sent,  knew  not  what  Jg^^^ve"^ 

was  done,  and  the  officer  arriving,  found  the  men  slain.    After  the  in- 

•  •  -r»i  •   i      11  -1  "'''^  men, 

this,  the  Athenians,  sending  an  expedition  to  Plataea,  victualled  women, 

it,i>  and  left  a  garrison  in  it,  and  carried  out  both  the  women  "l^l!^^^^^^' 

.    ,     Athens. 
9  It  appears  from  ch.  5.  that  the   Plata-ans  had,  on  the  retreat  ot  the 

Thebans,  brought  in  their  furniture  and  moveables  ;  and  now,  it  seems,  with 
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and  children,  and  also  such   of  the  men  as  were  most  un- 
serviceable.^ 
The  treaty      VII.  This  action  having  happened  at  Plata?a,  and  the  tnice 
vfoTated"*  being  now  clearly  broken,  the  Athenians  prepared  themselves  for 
both  Athe-  ^g^j..  gQ  q\^q  (JJ(J  j}je  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates;  both 

mans  and  '  , 

Pelopon-  parties  intending  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  king,^  and  to  other 
prepare  quarters  to  the  Barbarians,  wheresoever  they  had  hopes  of  suc- 
I'or  war,      cours,  and  contracting  leagues  with  such  cities  as  were  not  under 

and  en-  '  o        o  •  i        i  n 

deavour     their  own  power.    By  the  LacedEemonians,^  besides  those  galleys 

themselves  which  they  had  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  cities  that  took  part 

with  allies,  ^yj^h  them  there  were  ordered  to  furnish,  proportionablv  to  the 
both  ,  -I     •  •  1         i"      1    1 

among  the  greatness  of  their  several  cities,  so  many  more,  that  the  whole 

and^amon"^  number  might  amount  to  five  hundred  sail,  and  to  provide  a 

foreign       stated  sum  of  money,  and  in  other  things  not  to  stir  farther, 

nations.  ,        .    ,       .  •         i  •  ^  n       a 

but  to  receive   the  Athenians,  coming  but  with  one  galley,* 

till  such  time  as  the  same  should  be  ready.  The  Athenians, 
on  the  other  side,  diligently  surveyed  their  present  confede- 
rates, and  sent  ambassadors  to  those  places  that  lay  about 
Peloponnesus,  as  Corcyra,  Cephallenia,  the  Acarnanians,  and 
Zacynthus,  seeing  that  if  these  were  their  firm  friends  they 
might  carry  on  the  war  round  about  upon  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
The  ap-  VIII.  The  designs  of  neither  party  were  narrow,  but  they  put 

warexcites  their  whole  strength  to  the  war ;  and  not  without  reason  :  for 
sensatbn    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  enterprizes,  lay  hold  of  them  with 
among  all  greater  eagerness.     Besides,  there  were  then  in  Peloponnesus 
of  Greece,  many  young  men,  and  many  in  Athens,  who  from  want  of  ex- 
perience, by  no  means  unwillingly  applied  themselves  to  the 
war.     And  the  rest  of  Greece  was  in  a  state  of  suspense,  the 
two  principal  states  thus  meeting  one  another  in  combat;  and 

the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  they  fetched  the  corn  and  whatever  else 
was  worth  removing.     Bloomjield, 

1  Unfit  for  militaiy  service. 

"  Of  Persia,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

8  In  this  difficult  passage,  Mr.  Bloomfield  regards  vavs  as  the  nominative ; 
Tojs  TaKfivwv  e\ofjLevois  is  rendered  in  Goeller  "  in  commodiim  eorum,  quid  ad 
illorum  partes  accesserint;"  and  this  critic,  with  almost  all  the  rest,  makes 
the  construction  to  run,  "  A  Lacediemoniis  socitc  urbes,  pro  sua  qiioeque 
magnitudine  prjeter  eas,  etc.  alias  conficere  jussae." — Dr.  Arnold  renders, 
"  In  addition  to  the  ships  already  on  the  spot  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  belonging 
to  the  allies  of  Lacedipmon,  they  were  ordered  to  build  others,"  etc. 

■•  To  receive  them  as  friends,  if  they  came  with  but  one  ship  at  a  time ; 
a  usual  cuition  in  such  cases. 
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many  prophecies  were  told,  and  many  sung,  by  the  priests  of 
the  oracles,  both  in  the  cities  about  to  war,  and  in  others. 

There  was  also  before  this  an  earthquake  in  Delos,^  which  An  earth- 
in  the  memory  of  the  Grecians  had  never  been  shaken  before  ;  i^^i^^l  ^' 
and  it  was  interpreted  as,  and  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of  what  was 
afterwards  to  come  to  pass.    And  whatsoever  thing  then  chanced 
of  the  same  nature,  it  was  eagerly  inquired  after.     But  men's  The  La- 
affections  made  greatly  for  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  the  rather,  njan  cause 
because  they  gave  out,  that  they  would  recover  the  liberty  of  the  ^^^  §^"*^* 
Greeks.     And  every  one,  both  cities  and  individuals,  exerted  pular. 
themselves  as  far  as  they  were  able,  both  in  word  and  deed  to 
assist  them,  and  thought  the  business  was  there  impeded,  Avhere 
he  himself  was  not  present.     Such  an  angry  temper  had  most 
men  against  the  Athenians,  some  from  a  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  their  government,  and  others  from  fear  of  falling  into  it. 
Such  were  the  feelings  and  such  the  preparations  with  which 
they  were  excited  to  the  contest.  , 

IX.  And  the  confederates  of  either  party,  when  they  began 
the  war,  were  these  :  the  Lacedagmonians  had  all  Peloponnesus 
within  the  isthmus,  except  the  Argives  and  Achaians  ;  for  these 
were  in  amity  with  both,  save  that  the  Pellenians  at  first,  alone 
of  all  Achaia,  took  their  part,  but  afterwards  the  rest  did  so 
likewise ;  ^  and  without  Peloponnesus,  the  Megareans,  Locrians, 
Boeotians,  Phocians,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  Anactorians  :  of 
whom  the  Corinthians,  Megareans,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians, 
Eleans,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians  supplied  shippings  the 
Boeotians,  Phocians,  and  Locrians,  horse  :  and  the  rest  of  the 
cities  foot.  And  these  were  the  confederates  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. The  Athenian  confederates  were  these  :  the  Chians, 
Lesbians,  Plataeans,  Messenians^  in  Naupactus,  most  of  the 

*  Herodotus  affirms  (vi.  98.)  that  Deles  was  shaken  a  little  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon  ;  "  AtjKos  iKivTjBt],  ws  iKtyov  ol  A-qXioi,  kui  irpwra  km 
va-rara  jx^xp'-  ^M-^^  (Teiadet(ra. "  Now,  as  Herodotus  lived  (as  is  evident  from 
vii.  133.  137.)  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  neither  Thucydides  nor  Herodotus 
could  have  forgot  it ;  in  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Arnold  suggests  that,  as  in  c.  16, 
apri  is  used  to  describe  what  took  place  just  after  the  Persian  invasion,  so  here 
we  must  take  oKiyov,  with  the  same  degree  of  latitude,  to  mean  seventy  years. 
Mr.  Bloomfield  considers  the  words,  "is  iXiyov  ol  Ar]\iot,"  to  show  that 
the  story  rested  on  the  veracity  of  the  Delians,  and  that  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  did  not  believe  it. 

*  As  appears  from  vii.  34.     Arnold. 

7  The  Messenians  had  a  refuge  given  them  by  the  Athenians  at  Naupactus. 
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Acarnaiiians,  the  Corcyraeans,  Zacyiithians,  and  some  other  cities 
which  were  their  tributaries  in  numerous  nations,  such  as  that 
part  of  Caria  which  is  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  Dorians  ^  ad- 
joining to  them,  Ionia,  Hellespont,  the  cities  bordering  on 
Thrace,  all  the  islands  from  Peloponnesus  to  Crete  on  the  east, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  and  Thera.9  Of 
these  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  and  Corcyraeans  supplied  galleys, 
the  rest  infantry  and  money.  These  were  their  confederates 
and  the  preparation  for  the  war  on  both  sides. 

X.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  affair  of  Plataea,  sent 
messengers  forthwith  throughout  Peloponnesus,  and  to  their 
confederates  that  lay  out  of  it,  for  the  states  to  have  their  forces 
in  readiness,  and  to  prepare  such  things  as  should  be  necessary 
for  a  foreign  expedition,  as  intending  the  invasion  of  Attica. 
And  when  they  were  all  ready,  two-thirds  of  the  forces  of 
every  city  came  to  the  isthmus  at  a  day  appointed.^  When  the 
whole  army  was  gathered  together,  Archidamus,  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  was  general  in  this  expedition,  called  to- 
arether  the  commanders  of  the  several  cities,  and  such  as  were 
principally  in  authority,  and  most  worthy  to  be  present,  and 
spoke  unto  them  as  follows  : 

Oration  of  Archidannis. 

XI.  "  Men  of  Peloponnesus,  and  confederates,  not  only  our 
fathers  have  made  many  expeditions  both  within  and  without 
Peloponnesus  ;  but  we  ourselves  also,  such  of  us  as  are  elderly, 


*  Those  who  were  seated  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Cnidus. 

'  These  two  islands,  being  both  Lacedsemonian  colonies,  would  not 
willingly  take  pai't  against  their  mother  country,  nor  did  Athens  yet  venture 
so  far  to  shock  the  common  feeling  of  Greece  as  to  oblige  them  to  do  so. 
Arnold.     Compare  Herod,  iv.  8. 

1  "  Two-thirds  of  the  soldiers  of  the  state  within  the  military  age  :"  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  contingent  usually  required  of  their  allies  by  the 
Spartans  for  their  invasion  of  Attica.  The  period  during  which  the  allies 
were  required  to  serve  on  a  foreign  expedition,  and  so  maintain  themselves 
at  their  own  expense,  appears  to  have  been  forty  days  in  the  time  of  Philip, 
and  apparently  it  was  the  same  in  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  for  it  is  men- 
tioned, that  the  longest  stay  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  Attica  amounted  to 
"  about  forty  days  ;"  but  that  ordinarily  their  provisions  were  exhausted  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  that  is,  the  allies  had  been  ordered  to  provide  themselves 
with  food  for  a  less  number  of  days  than  the  utmost  term  for  which  their 
sernces  could  be  demanded.  Forty  days  also  was  the  ordinary  period  for 
which  the  feudal  tenants  in  modern  Europe  were  required  to  serve,  when  the 
king  called  them  into  the  field.     Arnold. 
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are  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  wars;^  yet  did  we  never  A. C. 431. 
before  set  forth  having  a  greater  force  than  this  present;  and  thejustrce 
now,  not  only  we  are  a  numerous  and  mighty  army  that  in-  "^^^g'^j^^j 
vade,  but  the  state  also  is  most  powerful  that  is  invaded  by  us.  the  zeal  of 
We  have  reason  therefore  to  shew  ourselves,  neither  inferior  to  ;„  the^h-^^^ 
our  fathers,  and  not  to  come  short  of  the  opinion  conceived  of  our  behalf, 

'  ,  ^    .  .  ,  .     but  not  to 

ownselves.     For  all  Greece  is  excited  at  this  commotion  and  is  expose 
observing  us  ;  and,  through  their  hatred  to  the  Athenians,  wish  to  defeat 
that  we  may  accomplish  whatever  we  intend.     And  therefore,  by  anover- 

J  r  weening 

though  we  seem  to  invade  them  with  a  great  army,  and  to  have  contempt 
much  assurance  that  they  will  not  come  out  to  battle  against  us,  vgrsary, 
vet  we  oug-ht  not  on  that  account  to  march  the  less  carefully  pre-  ^"^  <^°"- 

,  •  1  u"  1     sequent 

pared,  but  of  every  city,  as  well  the  captain  as  the  soldier,  ought  neglect  of 
always  to  expect,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  that  he  will  have  to  ^(^^^ 
meet  some  danger.  For  the  accidents  of  war  are  uncertain ; 
and  for  the  most  part  the  onsets  begin  from  slight  beginnings, 
and  through  passion.  And  oftentimes  the  lesser  number,  being 
afraid,  has  beaten  back  the  greater  with  more  ease,  because 
that  through  contempt  they  have  been  unprepared.  And  in 
the  land  of  an  enemy,  though  the  soldiers  ought  to  undertake 
the  expedition  with  bold  hearts,  yet  for  action  they  ought  to 
make  their  preparations  as  if  they  were  afraid ;  for  that  will 
give  them  both  more  courage  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  more 
safety  in  figliting  with  him.  But  we  invade  not  now  a  city 
that  cannot  defend  itself,  but  a  city  most  excellently  provided 
in  every  way.  So  that  we  must  by  all  means  expect  they 
will  come  to  a  battle :  even  if  they  are  not  already  set  out 
before  we  have  made  our  appearance  among  them,  yet  they 
will  give  us  battle  when  they  see  us  in  their  country,  wasting 
and  destroying  their  possessions  :  for  all  men  when  before  their 
own  eyes,  and  under  their  immediate  sight,  they  receive  any  un- 
wonted hurt,  fall  presently  into  anger,^  and  the  less  they  con- 
sider with  the  more  impetuosity  do  they  assault.  And  this  is 
likely  to  happen  -with  the  Athenians  somewhat  more  than  witli 
others ;  for  they  think  themselves  more  worthy  to  have  the 
command  of  others,  and  to  invade  and  waste  the  territory  of 
their  neighbours,  rather  than  to  see  their  neighbours  waste 

-  They  had,  about  fifteen  years  before,  partaken  in  the  war  with  Athens, 
which  preceded  the  thirty  years'  treaty. 

3  "  For  all  are  angry  when  sufferiug  any  unwonted  evil,  to  see  it  done 
presently  and  before  their  eyes."     Arnold. 

P 
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A.C.431.  theirs.     Wherefore  as  we  are  to  war  against  a  great  city,  and 
to  procure  both  to  your  ancestors  and  to  yourselves  a  great 
fame,  either  good  or  bad,  as  shall  be  the  event ;  follow  whither- 
soever you  are  led,  esteeming  order  and  watchfulness  above  all 
things,  and  receiving  with  alacrity  whatever  is  commanded : 
for  there  is  nothing  more  imposing  nor  more  safe,  than  when 
many  men  are  seen  to  observe  one  and  the  same  order." 
Archida-        XII.  Archidamus  having  thus  spoken,  and  dismissed  the 
makes  a     council,  first  sent  Melesippus  the  son  of  Diacritus,  a  Spartan, 
t  ^'  r^'t     *^  Athens,  to  try  if  the  Athenians,  seeing  them  now  on  their 
negotia-     journey,  would  be  the  more  disposed  to  give  in.     But  the 
sends         Athenians  neither  received  him  into  their  city,  nor  admitted 
^^^'^^Th     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  common  assembly  :  for  the  opinion  of  Pericles  had 
proposals   already  gained  the  superiority,  to  receive  neither  herald  nor 
but  the  '^'  ambassador  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  their  army  had 
Athenians  ^j^^^g  begun  the  expedition.  They  sent  him  back,  therefore,  with- 
away         out  an  audience,  with  an  injunction  to  be  out  of  their  borders 
grandng     the  self-same  day  ;  and  that  hereafter  if  they  desired  any  thing 

him  an       ^j^j^  tj^gj^   thev  should  return  every  one  to  his  home,  and  send 
audieace.  i  mi  i       •  i    i  •         i 

their  ambassadors  thence.     They  send  with  him  also  certain 

persons  to  convoy  him  out  of  the  country,  that  no  man  should 
confer  with  him  :  who,  when  he  came  to  the  borders,  and  was  to 
be  dismissed,  uttered  these  words  :  "  This  day  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  much  evil  unto  the  Greeks  ;"   and  so  departed. 
On  his  ai-  When  he  returned  to  the  camp,  Archidamus  perceiving  that 
camp!  Ar-  ^hev  would  not  relent,  then  at  last,  having  broken  up  his  camp, 
chidamus   marched  on  Avith  his  army  into  their  territory.     The  Boeotians 
iuto  Attica,  supplied  their  appointed  portion  of  the  forces  and  the  cavalry, 
and  aided  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  expedition,  but  with  the  rest 
of  their  forces  they  went  and  wasted  the  territory  of  Plataea. 
Mean-  XIII.  Whilst  the  Peloponnesians  were  yet  collecting  to- 

Pericles     getlier  in  the  isthmus,  and  when  they  were  on  their  march,  be- 
adyises  the  fore  they  penetrated  into  Attica,  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus, 
to  remove  (who  with  nine  others  was  general  of  the  Athenians,)  when  he 
mfues  and  ^''^'^'  ^^^^^  ^he  invasion  was  about  to  take  place,  suspecting  that 
effects  into  Archidamus,  who  chanced  to  be  on  terms  of  hospitality  with 
'     him,  either  from  private  courtesy,  or  by  command  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, to  bring  him  into  jealousy,  as  they  had  before 
on  account  of  him  commanded  the  banishment  of  the  pollution, 
might  after  all  leave  his  lands  untouched,  told  the  Athenians 
beforehand  in  an  assembly,  that  though  Archidamus  had  been 
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his  guest,  yet  it  should  be  the  cause  of  no  ill  to  the  state,  and  A.  C.  431. 
even  if  the  enemy  did  not  waste  his  estates  and  houses,  as  well  and  gii- 
as  those  of  the  rest,  that  he  would  then  give  them  to  the  com-  courages 
monwealth ;    and  therefore  he  begged,  that  for  this  he  might  showing 
not  be  suspected.     Also  he  advised  them  concerning  the  busi-  of  tj^^^^"' 
ness  in  hand,  the  same  things  he  had  done  before,  that  they  resources. 
should  make  preparation  for  the  war,  and  carry  their  goods  mises  to 
into  the  city ;  that  they  should  not  go  out  to  battle,  but  come  fands^f  '^'^ 
into  the  city,  and  guard  it ;    that  they  should  also  fit  out  their  ^'le  state, 
navy,  wherein  consisted  their  power,  and  hold  a  careful  hand  they 


are 


over  their  confederates,  telling  them,  how  that  in  the  money  ^^j.^'l^lj  ^^ 
that  came  from  them  lay  their  strength,  and  that  most  objects  mus. 
in  war  were  accomplished  by  counsel  and  store  of  money.  Fur- 
ther, he  bade  them  be  confident  in  that  there,  on  an  average,  was 
yearly  coming  into  the  state  from  the  confederates  for  tribute, 
besides  other  revenue,  six  hundred  talents,  and  that  there  was 
yet  then  in  the  citadel  six  thousand  talents  of  coined  [or 
stamped]  money ;  (for  the  greatest  sum  there  had  been  was 
ten  thousand  talents,  wanting  three  hundred,  out  of  which  was 
taken  that  which  had  been  expended  upon  the  propylaea  [or 
portals]  of  the  citadel,  and  upon  other  buildings,  and  for  the 
charges  of  Potidaea)  :  and  besides  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver 
of  private  and  public  offerings,  and  all  the  sacred  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  processions  and  games,  and  the  spoils  of  the 
Persian,  and  other  things  of  that  nature,  which  amounted  to 
no  less  than  five  hundred  talents.^  He  mentioned  in  addition, 
that  much  money  might  be  had  out  of  the  rest  of  the  temples, 
Avhich  they  might  use :  and  if  they  should  be  deprived  alto- 
gether of  all  their  resources,^  they  might  even  use  the  ornaments 
of  gold  about  the  goddess  herself;  and  he  demonstrated  to  them 
that  the  image  had  about  it  the  weight  of  forty  talents  of  most 
pure  gold,  and  which  might  all  be  taken  off;  but  having  made 
use  of  it  for  their  safety,  he  said  they  were  to  make  restitution  of 
the  like  quantity  again.  Thus  he  encouraged  them  touching  the 
matter  of  money.  As  to  men  of  arms,  he  said  they  had  thir- 
teen thousand,  besides  the  sixteen  thousand  that  were  employed 

*  The  annual  tribute  amounted  to  ^116,250,  calculating  tlie  talent  at 
£193  15s.  The  fund  remaining  in  the  citadel  was  £1,162,500.  Tlicy  had 
expended  in  public  works  £716,875. 

*  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders,  "  be  driven  to  very  great  straits,"  which 
seems  to  be  the  full  meaning  of  the  passage. 
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A.C.431.  for  the  guard  of  the  city  and  upon  the  walls  ;  for  so  many  at 
first  kept  watch  at  the  coming  in  of  the  enemy  out  of  the 
very  old  and  very  young,  and  strangers  that  dwelt  amongst 
them,  as  many  as  belonged  to  the  heavy  armed.  For  the 
length  of  the  Phalerian  wall,  to  that  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  wall  of  the  city  where  it  joined,  was  thirty-five  furlongs  ;6 
and  that  part  of  the  circumference  Avhich  was  guarded,  for  some 
of  it  was  not  kept  with  a  watch,  namely,  the  part  between  the 
long  walls  and  the  Phalerian,  was  forty-three  furlongs;  and 
the  length  of  the  long  walls  down  to  Piraeus,  of  which  there 
was  a  watch  only  on  the  outmost,  was  forty  furlongs  ;  and  the 
whole  compass  of  Piraeiis,  together  with  the  Munychia,  was 
sixty  furlongs,  whereof  that  part  which  was  watched,  was  but 
half.7  He  showed  also,  that  they  had  of  horsemen,  counting 
archers  on  horseback,  one  thousand  two  hundred ;  and  one 
thousand  six  hundred  archers ;  and  of  galleys  fit  for  the  sea, 
three  hundred.  All  this  and  no  less  had  the  Athenians  when 
the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  first  commenced,  and 
when  the  war  began.  These  and  other  words  spake  Pericles,  as 
he  was  wont  to  do,  to  show  that  they  were  likely  to  gain  the 
superiority  in  the  war. 
Accord-  XIV.  When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they  approved  of 
Afhenians  ^^^  words,  and  fetched  into  the  city  their  wives  and  children, 
begin  to     and  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  pullinc:  down  the  very  timber 

remove  '  j:  o  .' 

their  fa-  of  the  houses  themselves.  Their  sheep  and  oxen  they  sent  over 
property  ^^  Euboea,  and  the  islands  over  against  them.  Nevertheless 
into  the      t]|ig  removal,  as  most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  the 

city,  and  ,       i-r.  •        j  .i  i 

send  their  country  life,  grieved  them  very  much. 

to  Eubcer      ^^'  '^^^^  custom  was,  from  great  antiquity,  more  familiar 

and  the      ^yith  the  Athenians  than  anv  of  the  rest  of  Greece.     For  in  the 

neighbour-    .  "  ^^        ^  •  mi  i      •    i 

ingislands.  time  01  Cecrops,  and  the  earliest  kings  up  to  Iheseus,  the  inha- 
trans-"^  bitants  of  Attica  had  dwelt  in  separate  towns,^  all  of  which  had 
plantation  their  own  common-halls,9  and  their  governors ;  and,  unless  they 
irksome  to  were  in  fear  of  some  danger,  did  not  assemble  together  to  the 

6  Thirty-five  stadia,  about  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  stadium  being 
one  hundred  paces,  four  feet,  four  inches  and  a  half 

7  The  compass  of  the  walls  of  Athens  was  about  twenty-two  Attic  miles, 
or  nearly  seventeen  English.  The  Attic  mile  consisting  of  eight  hundred 
and  five  paces  ;  the  English,  one  thousand  and  fifty-six. 

"  Arjyuoi,  little  boroughs  of  Attica. 

'  Upvravtia,  guild-halls  ;  places  where  those  that  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  stHtc  met. 
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king  to  take  counsel,  but  every  city  administered  their  own  A.  C.  431. 
affairs,  and  deliberated  by  themselves.    And  some  of  them  had  them;  be- 
also  their  particular  wars,  as  the  Eleusinians,  who  joined  with  t|^"*^'u^^' 
Eumolpus^  against  Erectheus.-     But  after  Theseus  came  to  the  Theseus 
kingdom,  one  who,  besides  his  wisdom,  was  also  a  man  of  very  cally 
great  power ;  he  not  only  established  good  order  in  the  country  ^J}J-^^^  ^^^ 
in  other  respects,  but  also  dissolved  the  councils  and  magis-  townships 
tracies  of  the  rest  of  the  towns ;  and  assigning  them  all  one  in  one 
hall,  and  one  council-house,  brought  them  all  to  live  together  in  common- 
that  which  is  now  the  city,  and  constrained  them,  enjoying  their  their  in- 
own  as  before,  to  use  this  one  for  their  city,  which  (now  when  ^ad  still 
they  all  paid  their  contributions  to  it  3)  grew  great,  and  was  by  resided  in 
Theseus  so  delivered  to  posterity.     And  from  that  time  to  this  regarded 
day  the  Athenians  keep  a  holiday  at  the  public  charge  to  the  tijgj^  j.^__ 
ffoddess,  and  call  it  Svnoecia.^     That  which  is  now  the  citadel,  spective 

°  .        .  .  homes 

and  the  part  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  was  before  much 
this  time  the  city.  The  proof  whereof  is  this,  that  the  temples  Athens.^" 
of  the  other  gods  [besides  Minerva]  are  all  either  in  the 
citadel  itself,  or,  if  Avithout,  yet  towards  that  quarter  of  the 
city ;  as  that  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  of  Apollo  Pythius,  and 
of  Terra,  and  of  Bacchus  in  Limnae,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
more  ancient  feasts  to  Bacchus^  Avere  celebrated  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion,*'  according  to  the  lonians, 
who  are  derived  from  the  Athenians,  and  do  still  observe  them ; 
besides  other  ancient  temples  which  are  situated  in  the  same  part. 
Moreover  they  used  for  the  most  important  purposes  the  foun- 
tain, which  is  now  called  the  nine-pipes,  the  tyrants'  having  so 
built  it,  but  which  was  formerly,  when  the  springs  were  open, 
called  Calliroe,  and  which  was  near.    And  even  up  till  the  pre- 

>  King  of  Thrace ;  appointed  priest  of  Ceres  by  Erectheus,  against  whom 
he  afterwards  made  war.     Herod,  i.  30. 

-  Sixth  king  of  Athens  :  he  reigned  fifty  years ;  died  A.  C.  1347. 

^  Dr.  Arnold  would  render  this,  "  all  counting  as  belonging  to  it,"  and  re- 
fers to  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  222.  reAw  ets  acrrovs,  "  I  count  as  a  citizen." 

^  HwoiKia,  dwelling  together.     This  feast  is  called  Meroi/ca  by  Plutarch. 

*  There  were  in  Athens  three  feasts  to  Bacchus,  whereof  this  to  Bacchus 
in  Limnae  (situated  near  to  the  city  walls,  and  so  called  from  some  pools  of 
water  which  \\ere  there)  was  principal ;  another  was  the  rural ;  and  the  third 
the  city  feast. 

'  This  month  fell  about  oiu-  January  or  February,  and  was  the  second  of 
their  winter  quarter. 

'  By  these  are  meant  the  Pisistriadie. 
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A.C.431.   sent  time,  from  tlie  old  custom,  before  marriages  and  other  holy 

Ol  87  2  • 

rites,  the  usage  is  to  employ  this  water.  And  the  citadel,  from 
the  ancient  habitation  of  it,  is  also  by  the  Athenians  up  till  this 
very  time  called  the  city. 

XVI.  The  Athenians  therefore  had  lived  a  long  time  in  an 
independent  mode  of  dwelling,  in  the  country ;  and  after  they 
were  collected  into  one  body,  were  nevertheless  (both  for  the 
custom  which  most  had,  as  well  those  of  the  ancient  time,  as 
those  who  followed,  till  the  Persian  war,  to  live  in  the  country 
with  their  whole  families ;  and  also  especially,  for  that  since 
the  Persian  war  they  had  lately  repaired  their  houses  and  fur- 
niture) unwilling  to  remove.  It  grieved  them  likewise,  and 
it  was  thought  hard,  besides  their  houses,  to  leave  the  things 
which  belonged  to  their  religion,  which,  from  their  ancient  form 
of  government,  were  become  patriarchal,  and  to  change  their 
manner  of  life,  and  nought  else  than  every  man  to  forsake  his 
own  city. 
This  influx  XVII.  After  they  came  into  the  city,  there  were  habitations 
habitarus    ^ut  for  some  few,  and  a  refuge  with  some  of  their  friends  or 

is  accom-   kindred.     But  the  greatest  part  inhabited  the  emptv  places  of 

modated  ^  i      n     i  />  "i       i 

in  the  city,  the  city,  and  the  temples,  and  all  the  chapels  or  the  heroes, 

fv"ardVon"  saving  in  such  as  were  in  the  citadel,  and  the  Eleusinian,  and 
t'le  long     other  places  strongly  shut  up.      The  Pelasgicon^  also,  under 
in  Pirjeus,  the  citadel,  though  it  was  a  thing  accursed  to  dwell  in  it,  and 
diffi^'lu    forbidden  by  the  end  of  a  verse  in  a  Pythian  oracle,  in  these 
and  incon- ^vords — "Best  is  the  Pelasgicon  empty;"    was  nevertheless 
from  the  present  necessity  fully  inhabited.    And  in  my  opinion 
this  prophecy  fell  out  contrary  to  what  was  looked  for:  for 
the  unlawful  dwelling  there  caused  not  the  calamities  that  befel 
the  city,  but  the  war  caused  the  necessity  of  dwelling  there : 
which  war  the  oracle  not  naming,  knew  before  hand,  that  it 
should  one  day  be  inhabited  for  no  good.     Many  also  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  turrets  of  the  walls,  and  in  whatsoever 
other  place  any  of  them   could  get.      For  when  they  were 
come  in,  the  city  had  not  room  for  them  all  :  but  afterwards 
they  inhabited  the  long  walls,  having  divided  them  out  into  se- 
parate parts,  and  in  most  parts  of  tlie  Pirseus,    And  at  the  same 
time  they  applied  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  war,  levying 

s  Pelasgicon,  a  place  by  the  citadel  where  the  Pelasgians  once  fortified 
themselves  against  tlie  Athenians,  and  lor  that  cause  there  was  laid  a  curse 
upon  the  habitation  of  it.     Paus.  in  AUic. 
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their  confederates,  and  fitting  out  an  armament  of  an  hundred  A. 0.411. 
galleys  to  send  about  Peloponnesus.     And  in   this   state  of^'-^^--- 
preparation  were  the  Athenians. 

XVIII.  The  army  of  the  Peloponneslans  marching  forward,  The  Pelo- 

came  first  to  Oenoe,  a  tOAvn  of  Attica,  where  they  intended  to  p.°""^j 
'  .  .  sians  be- 

make  the  irruption ;    and  encamping  before  it,  they  prepared  siege 
with  engines  and  by  other  means  to  make  assaults  upon  the  wall.  (whenAr- 
For  Oenoe,  lying  on  the  confines  between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  ^hi^amus 

'    •'      f  _  _  _        '  lingers  for 

was  walled,  and  the  Athenians  used  it  as  a  post  for  a  garrison,  some  time 
when  at  any  time  war  should  overtake  them.  For  which  cause  that  the ''^ 
they  made  preparation  for  the  assault  of  it,  and  also  spent  much  Athenians 
time  about  it  otherwise.  comply 

And  for  this  Archidamus  was  not  a  little  blamed ;  being  demands 
thought,  in  the  assembly,  to  have  been  wanting  in  vigour  con-  ^^\^^  ^^^' 
cerning  the  war,  and  also  to  have  favoured  the  Athenians,  innians;; 
that  he  encouraged  not  the  army  to  carry  it  on  with  alacrity. 
And  the  stay  that  happened  in  the  isthmus,  when  the  army  was 
collected,  and  his  slowness  in  the  whole  journey,  gave  ground 
for  the  accusation  against  him ;   but  especially  his  delay  at 
Oenoe  :    for  at  this  time  the  Athenians  removed  themselves 
into  the  city,  whereas  the  Peloponneslans  thought  that  they,  by 
marching  speedily,  might,  but  for  his  delay,  have  found  every 
thing  still  without :  so  enraged  was  the  army  of  Archidamus 
at  his  stay  before  Oenoe.     But  he,  expecting  that  the  Athe- 
nians, whilst  their  territory  was  yet  unravaged,  would  relent, 
and  not  endure  to  see  it  wasted,  for  that  cause,  as  it  is  reported, 
held  his  hand. 

XIX.  But  afterwards,  when  they  had  made  attacks  upon  but  being 
Oenoe,  and  tried  all  means,  but  could  not  take  it,  and  the  fujiy^^^' 
Athenians  sent  no  herald  to  them,  then  at  length  arising  from  resisted, 
thence,  about  eighty  days  after  that  which  happened  to  the  seige  and 
Thebans  who  entered  Platsea,  the  summer  and  corn  being  now  fntoltiica 
at  the  highest,  they  made  their  invasion  into  Attica ;  led  by  I*  being 
Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemo-  harvest, 
nians.     And  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp,  they  wasted  ravaee  th 
the   country,  first   about   Eleusis,  and   then  in   the   plain  of  country 
Thriasia,  and  put  to  flight  a  few  Athenian  horsemen  at  a  place  Eleusis, 
called  Rheiti,   [the  brooks].      After  this,   leaving  the  moun- J^J'^^"*- 
tain  -^galeos  on  the  right  hand,  they  passed  through  Cropaea,  chama;,  in 
till  they  came  to  Acharnse,  the  greatest  town  in  Attica,  of  those  place  they 
that  are  called  the  demi  [boroughs] ;  and  pitching  there,  both  fortify  tiieir 
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A.C.431.    fortified  tlieir  camp,  and  staid  a  long  time  wasting  the  country 

thereabout. 
They  XX.   Archidamus   was    said   to   have    stayed   so   long   at 

Acharnffi    Achamae,  having  placed  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  not  to 
hoping  to    have  come  down  into  the  plain  during  this  invasion  :  with  this 
the  Athe-   intention,  he  hoped  that  the  Athenians  abounding  in  number 
general  ^   ^^  jo^ng  men,  and  better  furnished  for  war  than  ever  they  were 
battle.        before,  would  perhaps  have  come  forth  against  him,  and  not  have 
endured  to  see  their  fields  cut  down  and  wasted  ;  when  there- 
fore they  met  him  not  at  Eleusis,  nor  at  the  Thriasian  plain,  he 
tried  if  they  would  come  out  against  him,  taking  his  station 
near  Acharnse.     For  the  place  also  seemed  to  him  commodious 
for  the  army  to  encamp  in ;  and  it  was  thought  also  that  tlte 
Acharnians,  forming  a  great  part  of  the  city,  for  they  were  three 
thousand  men  at  arms,  would  not  suffer  what  belonged  to  them 
to  be  destroyed,  but  would  urge  all  the  rest  also  to  go  out  and 
fight.     And  if  they  came  not  out  against  him  at  this  invasion, 
they  might  hereafter  with  less  fear  waste  the  plain,  and  come 
down  even  to  the  city  itself     For  the  Acharnians,  after  they 
should  have  lost  their  own,  would  not  be  so  forward  to  hazard 
themselves  for  the  land  that  belonged  to  the  others ;  but  that  with 
such  an  intent  as  this  discord  would  arise  in  their  counsels. 
Archidamus  remained  at  Acharnae. 
Th   Ath         XXI.  The  Athenians,  as  long  as  the  army  of  the  enemy  lay 
nians         aboxit  Eleusis  and  the  plain  of  Thriasia,  had  even  some  hopes 
ag"inst"^     that  it  would  advance  no  further  ;  remembering  that  Pleistoa- 
Pencles     j^g^^  j^|gQ   ^^g  gQ^  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Laced3emon,9  when 

for  keeping  '  '  ii-  -i 

them  with-  fourteen  years  before  this  war,  he  entered  Attica  with  an  army 
wau's  •  of  the  Peloponnesians  as  far  as  Eleusis  and  Thriasia,  retired 
again,  and  came  no  further ;  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
Sparta,  as  being  thought  to  have  been  persuaded  by  money  to 
retire.  But  when  they  saw  the  army  now  at  Acharnae,  only 
sixty  furlongs  from  the  city,  they  then  thought  it  no  longer  to 
be  endured;  and  when  their  fields  were  wasted,  as  it  was  likely 
in  their  sight,  (which  the  younger  among  them  had  never  seen 
before,  nor  the  elder  but  in  the  Persian  war,)  it  appeared  dread- 
ful, and  it  seemed  right  to  all,  especially  to  the  youth,  to  go 
out,  and  not  to  endure  it.  And  assembling  in  small  parties, 
they  were  at  much  contention,  some  to  urge  them  to  make  a 
sally,  and  some  to  hinder  it.     And  the  dealers  in  oracles  giving 

9  See  book  i.  114. 
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out  propliecies  of  all  kinds,  which  each  was  inclined  to  in-  A.  C.  431 . 
terpret  as  suited  his  individual  interest. ^  But  the  Acharnians, 
conceiving  themselves  to  be  no  small  part  of  the  Athenians, 
when  their  own  lands  were  being  wasted,  most  of  all  urged 
their  going  out.  And  the  city  was  every  way  in  a  state  of 
great  irritation  and  anger  against  Pericles,  remembering  no- 
thing of  what  he  had  formerly  admonished  them  5  but  reviled 
him,  because  being  their  general  he  refused  to  lead  them  to  the 
field ;  and  imputing  to  him  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  they  un- 
derwent. 

XXII.  But  Pericles,  seeing  them  enraged  on  accoixnt  of  but  he 

persists  in 

their  present  loss,  and  ill  advised,  and  being  confident  he  was  his  policy 
right  in  his  decision  concerning  not  going  out,  neither  called  °  ^attle'"^ 
any  council,  nor  assembled  them  at  all,  lest  having  met  together  ?ncl  send- 
they  might  upon  passion  rather  than  judgment  commit  some  only  lic;ht 
error  :  but  looked  to  the  guarding  the  city,  and,  as  much  as  he  check^the 
could,  to  keep  it  in  quiet.     Nevertheless  he  continually  sent  enemy's 

,  T  ,  n    1  !>  ■         Stragglers 

out  horsemen  to  keep  the  scouts  of  the  army  irom  entering,  from 

and  doing  hurt  to  the  farms  near  the  city.     And  there  hap-  [deforms 

pened  at  Phrygia  a  small  skirmish  between  one  band  of  horse  near  the 

of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  were  also  the  Thessalians,  and  in  conse- 

the  horsemen  of  the  Boeotians ;    wherein  the  Athenians  and  ^i^i^JJj'jgij'^ 

Thessalians  had  not  the  worse,  till  the  Boeotians  were  aided  by  takes  place 

the  coming  of  their  men  of  arms,  and  then  they  were  put  to  between 

flight,   and  a   few  of  the   Athenians   and    Thessalians    slain ;  f""'^  -^- 
°  ,  ,  ,  thenian 

whose  bodies,  nothwithstanding,  they  fetched  off  the  same  day,  and  Bceo- 
without  demanding  a  truce ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  the  next  valrv,  in 
day  erected  a  trophy.      The  cause  of  this  assistance  of  the  Yj^jcli.'lie 

•'  .  .  .  .  Athenians 

Thessalians  was  an  ancient  league  with  tiie  Athenians ;    and  were  dc- 
those  that  came  to  them  consisted  of  Larissaeans,  Pharsalians,  The'^Thes- 
Paralians,  Cranonians,  Peirasians,  Gyrtonians,  Phergeans.    The  sahans 
leaders  of  the  Larissaeans  were  Polymedes  and  Aristonus,  men  them  on 
from  each  faction  in  their  city.     Of  the  Pharsalians,  Menon.  si"j',°"^'*' 
And  of  the  rest,  out  of  the  several  cities  several  commanders. 

XXIII.  The  Peloponnesians,  when  the  Athenians  would  not  jhe  Pelo- 
come  out  to  fight,  dislodging  from  Acharnae,  wasted  certain  fj°""^'  j 
other  of  the  boroughs  between  the  hills  Parnes  and  Brilessus.    unable  to 

Whilst  these  were  in  Attica,  the  Athenians  sent  the  hundred  Athenians 


'   This  seems  to  be  the  sense  intended;  it  is  rendered  more  literally  by 
Dr.  Arnold — "  which  they  were  severally  eager  to  listen  to." 

Q 
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A.C.431.  galleys  which  they  had  equipped,"  and  in  them  a  thousand  men 
out,  dis-'  of  arms,  and  four  hundred  archers  about  Peloponnesus;  the 
lodge  from  commanders  whereof  were  Carcinus  the  son   of  Xenotimus, 

Acharnae  .  c  • 

and  ravage  Proteas  the  son  of  Epicles,  and  Socrates  the  son  of  Antigenes  ; 
try  about  ^^'^^^  thus  furnished,  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  round  [Pelo- 
■^^I'o*       ponnesus], 

and  Bn-      '■  ■'  .  .       ,    .       ,     . 

lessus.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  when  they  had  remamed  ni  Attica 

the  Athe-^  as  long  as  their  provision  lasted,  went  home  through  Boeotia, 
mans  send  ^ot  the  way  they  came  in  ;  but  passing  Oropus,  wasted  the 
round  Country  called  Peiraice,  which  the  Oropians  inhabit,  subjects 
ne^suf.°""  ^^  tl^^  people  of  Athens ;  and  when  they  were  come  back  into 
The  Pelo-  Peloponnesus,  they  disbanded,  and  went  every  man  to  his  own 

sians  city. 

£6^  XXIV.  When  they  were  gone,  the  Athenians  established 

TheAthe-  guards  both  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  were  to  continue  to  keep 
mans  set     gr^ard  to  the  end  of  the  war.     And  thev  made  a  decree  to  take 

apart  ^  .  *  .  . 

money  and  out  a  thousand  talents  of  the  money  in  the  citadel,  and  set  it 
usedTonly^  by,  and  not  to  expend  it,  but  to  carry  on  the  war  from  the  rest 
m  extreme  ^f  ^j^gjj.  resources  ;  and  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  for  any 

emergen-  '  .... 

cins.  man  to  move  or  put  the  question  for  disturbing  this   money 

for  any  other  use,  but  only  if  the  enemy  should  come  with  an 
army  by  sea  to  invade  the  city,  and  there  should  be  an  urgent 
necessity  to  repel  them.  Together  with  this  money  they  like- 
Avise  set  apart  a  hundred  galleys,  and  those  to  be  every  year  the 
best,  and  captains  over  them,  which  were  to  be  employed  for 
no  other  use  than  the  money  was,  and  for  the  same  danger,  if 
need  should  require. 
The  Atlic-  XXV.  The  Athenians  who  were  with  the  hundred  galleys 
nians.hav- jj]jQ^^.  Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  the  Corc^^raeans  with  the 

ingsent  a  ^  •  i  n    i 

fleet  round  aid  of  fifty  sail  more,  and  certam  others  of  the  confederates 

nesus'.Tt"-   thereabout,  among  other  places  which  they  devastated  in  their 

tack  Me-    course,  landed  at  Methone,  of  Laconia,  and  assaulted  it,  as 

beinir  but  weak  and  few  men  within.^     But  it  chanced  that 

Brasidas,  the  son  of  Tellis,  a  Spartan,  had  a  garrison  in  those 

parts,  and  hearing  of  it,  went  to  aid  those  of  tlie  town  with  a 

2  "  The  himdred  ships  M'hich  they  were  getting  ready ;"  i.  e.  which  they 
were  getting  ready  when  I  last  mentioned  them,  c.  17.     Arnold. 

3  'AvBpwircov  ovk  ivovTwv  is  the  phrase  used  by  Thucydides  in  first  speaking 
of  Methone.  In  the  very  next  sentence,  he  says  that  Brasidas  i^ot^det  tois 
iv  r(f  x'^P^V-  I^'®  meaning,  therefore,  was,  that  there  were  no  Lacedcemo- 
nians  in  the  place,  and  consequently  no  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  being  all 
unarmed  Messenians  and  Helots.     Mitfnrd. 
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hundred  men  of  arms  ;  wherewith  havinar  hurried  throiitjh  the  A.  C.  431. 

•  •  01  87  •' 

Athenian  army,  which  was  dispersed  in  the  country  round  the  which  is' 

place,  havino;  its  attention  directed  towards  the  walls,  he  threw  felieved 

ijy  Jjrasi- 

himself  into  Methone  ;  and  with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men  in  das,  who 
the  passage,  both  saved  the  place,  and  for  this  adventure,  was  guishes 
the  first  of  those   engaged   in  the  war  that  was   praised   at  himself. 
Sparta.*     The  Athenians  putting  off  from  thence,  sailed  along  The  Athe- 
the  coast,  and  put  in  at  Pheia  of  Elis,  w^here  they  spent  two  "/p^"^ 
days  wasting  the  country,  and  in  a  skirmish  overthrew  three  Pheia, 
hundred  choice  men  of  the  hollow  ^  Elis,  together  with  other  taken  by 
Eleans  thereabouts  that  came  forth  to  defend  it.     But  a  great  l!!^:?^^' 
wind  arising,  and  their  galleys  being  tossed  by  the  weather  in  hut  soon 
a  harbourless  place,  the  most  of  them  embarked,  and  sailed  doned. 
round  the  promontory  called  Icthys,  into  the  haven  of  Pheia.  ,lians^eml 
But  the  Messenians  meanw^hile,  and  certain  others  that  could  thirty  ships 

under 

not  get  aboard,  went  by  land  to  the  tow^n  of  Pheia  and  took  it :  Cleopom- 
and  afterwards  the  galleys  that  had  sailed  round  took  them  in,  ^mise  off 
and  leaving  Pheia,  put  forth  to  sea  again  :  and  by  this  time  a  Lpcris. 
great  army  of  the  Eleans  was  come  to  succour  it,  but  the  Athe-  storm 
nians  sailed  along  the  shore  towards  other  places,  and  wasted  Jnd  d"  feat 
them.  the  Lo- 

f*ri Jl  Tl Q  fit 

XXVI.  About  this  very  same  time  the  Athenians  sent  like-  Alope. 
wise  thirty  galleys  about  Locris,^  Avhich  were  to  serve  also  for  They  then 
a  guard  about  Euboea.    Of  these,  Cleopompus  the  son  of  Clinias  ^ginete 
was  general  5  and  landing  his  soldiers  in  divers  parts,  both  wasted  •^f'"i'^®' ^ 
some  places  of  the  sea  coast,  and  took  the  town  of  Thronium,  of  the  Lace- 
which  he  took  hostages ;  and  conquered  at  Alope  the  Locrians  nia,ns°" 
that  came  to  aid  it. 

XXVII.  The  same  summer  the  Athenians  removed  [forcibly] 
the  ^ginetse,  man,  woman,  and  child,  out  of  ^gina,  laying 
to  their  charge,  that  they  were  the  principal  cause  of  the 
present  war.  And  it  was  also  thought  the  safer  course  to  hold 
--Egina,  being  adjacent  to  Peloponnesus,  with  a  colony  of  their 

■*  That  this  implies  some  public  tribute  of  praise  is  manifest ;  but  by  whom 
bestowed,  whether  by  the  kings  or  the  polemarchs,  or  the  ephori,  and 
whether  it  was  a  distinction  conferred  annually  on  those  who  had  most 
signalized  themselves,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.     Arnold. 

*  So  called  from  the  hollow  form  of  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  of  which 
this,  the  most  northern  of  the  three  divisions  of  EUs,  is  mostly  composed. 
Blnomjield. 

*  That  Locris  where  the  Locri  Opuntii  and  Epicncmidii  dwelt. 
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A. C. 431.  own  people;  and  not  long  after  they  sent  out  colonists  to  it. 

place  them  When  the  JEginetvc  were  thus  banished,  the  Lacedaemonians 

inlhyrea.  g^yg  them  Thyrea  to  dwell  in,  and  the  occupation  of  the  lands 

belonging  to  it  to  live  on ;  both  from  being  at  variance  with 

the  Athenians,  and  for  the  benefits  received  from  the  -/Eginetae 

during  the  earthquake  and  insurrection  of  their  Helots.     This 

territory  of  Thyrea  is  on  the  border  between  Argia  and  La- 

conica,  and  reaches  to  the  sea  side.     So  some  of  them  had  an 

habitation  there,  and  the  rest  were  dispersed  throughout  the 

remainder  of  Greece.^ 

Eclipse  of      XXVIII.  Also  the  same  summer,  the  first  day  of  the  month, 

the  sun.  t        ^     .i  o  /  i  •  i      •         •  ,  ..in 

accordmg  to  the  moon,»  (at  which  time  it  seems  only  possible,) 

in  the  afternoon,  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  which  after 
it  had  become  of  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  some  stars  had  ap- 
peared, came  afterwards  again  to  its  former  brightness. 
Nympho-       XXIX.  The  same  summer  also  the  Athenians  made  Nym- 
dorus         phodorus  son  of  Pvtheus,  of  Abdera,  Avhose  sister  was  married 

brings  ^         _  ^7  7 

about  an  to  Sitalces,  and  who  was  of  great  power  Avith  him,  their  host,9 
between  though  before  they  considered  him  as  an  enemy,  and  sent  for  him 
the  Athe-   to  Athens,  hoping  by  this  means  to  brina;  Sitalces  son  of  Teres, 

mans,   Si-      ,    .  /•   mi  •  l       •        l  mj    •        m 

takes,  and  king  of  Thrace,  into  their  league.  This  Teres,  the  father  of 
Perdiccas.  Sjtalces,  was  the  first  that  advanced  the  kingdom  of  the  Odry- 
sians  above  the  power  of  the  rest  of  Thrace.  For  much  of 
Thrace  consists  of  free  states ;  and  Tereus,i  who  took  to  wife, 
out  of  Athens,  Procne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  Teres,  nor  of  the  same  part  of  Thrace.  But 
that  Tereus  was  of  the  city  of  Daulia,  in  the  country  now 
called  Phocis,  then  inhabited  by  the  Thracians.  (And  the 
deed  of  the  women  concerning  Itys  was  done  tliere;  and  by 
the  poets,  where  they  mention  the  nightingale,  that  bird  is 
also  called  Daulias.  And  it  is  more  likely  that  Pandion  con- 
tracted this  alliance  of  his  daughter  with  this  man  at  such  a 

7  These  ^Eginetan  exiles  -were  afterwards  collected  by  Lysander  after  the 
battle  of  iEgos-Potami,  and  restored  to  their  country.  Xenoph.  HeUen. 
b.  ii.  c.  2.  s.  9.     Arnold. 

^  'Nov/j.rjyicf  Kara  (TfXrivTiv.  The  first  day  of  the  month,  according  to  the 
moon,  in  distinction  of  the  month  civil ;  for  their  year  was  lunar,  yet  was  it 
so  exact,  as  that  the  moon  changed  often  on  the  first  day. 

'  Upolfvos,  i.  e.  the  individuiil  at  whose  house,  and  by  whom  public  persons 
who  came  from  Athens  to  Abdera  were  to  be  entertained. 

'   See  the  fable  of  Tereus  and  Procne  in  Ovid's  Metam. 
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distance  for  mutual  succour,  than  with  the  other,  that  was  so  A.C  431. 

( )  1    ft7   *? 

many  days' journey  off  as  it  is  to  Odryss.)  And  Teres,  which  is  •  •  • 
also  another  name,  was  the  first  who  seized  on  the  kingdom  of 
Odrysas.  Now  Sitalces,  this  man's  son,  the  Athenians  brought 
into  their  league,  wishing  him  to  assist  them  in  putting  down 
the  towns  about  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas.  Nymphodorus,  when 
he  came  to  Athens,  made  this  league  between  them  and  Sitalces, 
and  caused  Sadocus,  son  of  Sitalces,  to  be  made  free  of  Athens, 
and  also  undertook  to  end  the  war  in  Thrace.-  For  he  would 
persuade  Sitalces  to  send  to  the  Athenians  a  Thracian  army  of 
horsemen  and  targeteers.  He  likewise  reconciled  Perdiccas  to 
the  Athenians,  and  procured  for  him  the  restitution  of  Therme.^ 
And  Perdiccas  presently  aided  the  Athenians  and  Phormio  in 
the  war  against  the  Chalcidaeans.  Thus  were  Sitalces  son  of 
Teres,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Macedon,*  made  confederates  with  the  Athenians. 

XXX.  The  Athenians,  being  yet  with  their  hundred  galleys  The  Athe- 
about  Peloponnesus,  took  Solium,  a  town  that  belonged  to  the  ha^vlne^^ 
Corinthians,  and  put  the  Palirenses,  alone  of  all  the  Acarna-  ^^H?" 
mans,  m  possession  both  01  the  town  and  territory ;    having  Astacus, 
also  by  force  taken  Astacus  from  the  tyrant  Evarchus,  they  phaiien'ia 
drove  him  thence,  and  joined  the  place  to  their  league  :  from  returns  to 
thence  they  sailed  to  Cephallenia,  and  induced  it  to  come  over 

to  them  without  a  battle.  This  Cephallenia  is  an  island  lying 
over  against  Acarnania  and  Leucas,  and  has  in  it  these  four 
states,  the  Paleans,  Cranians,  Samaeans,  and  Pronaeans.  And 
not  long  after  the  fleet  returned  to  Athens. 

XXXI.  About  the  autumn  of  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  The  Atlie- 

Athenians,   both    themselves    and    the    strantjers    that    dwelt  "'^"*i'J" 
'  _  *=>    _  vade  Me- 

amongst  them,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  city,  under  the  garis,  and 
conduct  of  Pericles  son  of  Xantippus,  invaded  the  territory  of  byVhe' fleet 
Me2:ara.     And  those  Athenians  likewise  that  had  been  with  ^^''•ch  had 

*  just  ar- 

the  hundred  galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  on  their  return  home,  rived  at 
(for  they  chanced  to  be  now  at  ^gina,)  hearing  that  the  whole  '  ^'°^' 
power  of  the  city  was  gone  to  Megara,  sailed  and  joined  them. 

-  The  war  about  Potidaea. 

3  See  b.  i.  eh.  61. 

■•  Macedon  at  this  time  was  not  reckoned  a  part  of  Greece,  both  king  and 
people  being  regarded  as  Barbarians.  Alexander,  father  of  this  Perdiccas, 
was  obliged  to  plead  an  Argive  pedigree,  before  being  admitted  to  join  at  the 
Olympic  festival.     See  Herod,  v.  22. 
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A.C.431.   And  this  was  the  greatest  army  tliat  ever  the  Athenians  had  to- 
ol 87  2 
■    *  *    gether  in  one  place  ;  the  city  being  now  flourishing  and  at  its 

greatest  height,  and  the  plague  not  yet  having  come  amongst 

them :  for  the  Athenians  of  themselves  were  no  less  than  ten 

thousand  men  of  arms,  besides  the  three  thousand  at  Potidaea ; 

and  the  strangers  that  dwelt  among  them,  that  accompanied 

them  in  this  invasion,  were  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  men 

at  arms  more,  besides   other   great  numbers  of  light-armed 

soldiers.     And  when  they  had  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  the 

country,  they  went  back  to  Athens.      And  afterwards,  year 

after   year,  during   this   war,  the  Athenians   used  to   invade 

Megaris,  sometimes  with  their  horsemen,  and  sometimes  with 

their  whole  army,  until  such  time  as  they  had  taken  Nisaea. 

Atalanta         XXXII.  Also  in  the  end  of  this  summer  they  fortified  Ata- 

a'defem:e^  lanta,  (an  island  lying  over  against  the  Locrians  of  Opus,^  and 

against  the  before  uninhabited,)  for  a  garrison  against  the  piratical  plun- 

pirates.      derers,  who  passing  over  from  Opus  and  the  other  parts  of 

Locris,  might  injure  Euboea.     These  Avere  the  things  done  this 

summer,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Peloponnesians  out  of  Attica. 

The  Co-         XXXIII.  The   winter  following,  Evarchus  of  Acarnania, 

havinc"*'   tlesirous  of  returning  to  Astacus,  prevails  with  the  Corinthians 

reinstated  to  go  thither  with  forty  galleys,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred 

tyrant  of    men  of  arms  to  re-establish  him ;  to  which  he  hired  also  cer- 

onTheir'     ^''^^^  Other  mercenaries  for  the  same  purpose.    The  commanders 

way  home  of  this  army  were  Euphamidas  son  of  Aristonymus,  Timoxenus 

gain  over    SOU  of  Timocrates,  and  Eumachus  son  of  Chrysis.    When,  hav- 

tiine^t"w""  ^^^  sailed  thither,  they  had  re-established  him,  they  endeavoured 

of  Acar-     to  draw  to  their  party  some  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Acar- 

attack  Ce-  nania,  but  when  they  had  tried  and  could  not  succeed,  they  set 

phallenia,  gg^jj  homewards.     As  they  passed  by  the  coast  of  Cephallenia, 

they  fail,    they  touched  there  and  disembarked  in  the  territory  of  the 

Cranians,  where,  under  ^colour  of  a  certain  convention,  they 

were  deceived,  and  lost  some  of  their  men.     For  the  assault 

made  on  them  by  the  Cranians  being  unexpected,  they  got  off 

with  difficulty  and  went  homewards. 

Public  XXXIV.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians,  according;  to  their 

at^Afhen^   f^ncient  custom,  solemnized  a  public  funeral  of  the  first  slain  in 

this  war,  in  this  manner  :  having  made  a  tent,  they  set  out  in 

*  "  The  island  on  the  coast  of  Locri ;"  or  as  we  should  more  naturally 
say,  "  q^the  coast."    Arnold. 
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it  the  bones  of  the  clead,'^  three  days  before  the  funeral,  and  A.C.431. 

01  87  ■'' 

every  one  brings  to  his  own  what  he  thinks  good."     When  the  of  the  ' 

day  comes  of  carrying  them  to  their  burial,  certain  cypress  ^^'u^T^^ 

coffins  are  carried  along  in  cars,  for  every  tribe  one,  in  which  fallen  in 

are  the  bones  of  the  men  in  each  tribe  by  themselves.^     There  the  first 

is  likewise  borne  an  emptv  hearse  covered  over,  for  such  as  are  f"™"^^*"  of 

■I   -  '  the  war. 

missing,  who  may  not  have  been  found  among  the  rest  to  be 
removed.  The  funeral  is  accompanied  by  any  that  will,  whe- 
ther citizen  or  stranger ;  and  the  women  of  their  kindred  attend 
also  at  the  burial,  lamenting  and  mourning.  They  then  put 
them  into  the  public  mausoleum,  which  stands  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful suburb  of  the  city,  (in  which  place  9  they  have  constantly  in- 
terred all  that  died  in  the  wars,  except  those  slain  at  Marathon, 
who,  because  their  valour  was  thought  far  to  outshine  that  of 
the  rest,  were  buried  there)  ;  and  when  the  earth  is  thrown  over 
them,  some  one,  thought  to  exceed  the  rest  in  wisdom  and 
dignity,  chosen  by  the  city,  makes  an  oration,  wherein  he 
gives  them  such  praises  as  are  fit ;  which  done,  the  company- 
depart.  And  this  is  the  form  of  that  burial ;  and  for  the  whole 
time  of  the  war,^  whenever  there  was  occasion,  they  observed 
the  same.  Over  these  first,  the  man  chosen  to  make  the  oration 
was  Pericles  son  of  Xantippus,  who  when  he  came  to  the  time 
of  speaking,  going  out  of  the  place  of  burial  into  a  high  pulpit, 
so  as  to  be  heard  to  the  greatest  distance  by  the  multitude 
about  him,  spake  in  this  manner  : 

Funeral  Oration  made  hy  Pericles. 
XXXV.  "Though  most  that  have  spoken  formerly  in  this  place  Funeral 
have  commended  the  man  that  added  this  oration  to  the  law,  as  PEiticLEs. 
honourable  to  be  spoken  over  those  that  are  brought  to  be  interred  A' though 

^  _  _  o  iQ  Ins  own 

from  the  wars ;  yet  to  me  it  seems  sufficient,  that  they  who  have  judgment 
shewni  their  valour  by  action,  should  also  by  an  action  have  ;„ 


honour 


their  honour,  (as  now  you  see  they  have,  in  this  their  sepulture  o''''edead 

^  The  custom  was  when  a  man  died  to  bum  him,  and  the  burial  afterwards 
was  only  of  his  bones,  or  ashes. 

"  Offerings,  incense,  and  the  rites  of  burial. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  tribes,  and  their  augmentation  by  Clisthenes, 
Herod,  v.  66. 

'  The  tomb  was  in  the  Ceramicus,  a  public  walk  to  the  north  of  the 
city See  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  ep.  10. — Ceramicus  signifies  a  pottery. 

1  By  the  first  slain  in  the  war,  is  understood  either  the  first  every  year  in 
the  same  war,  or  the  several  actions  of  this  great  war  are  counted  as  several 
wars,  and  the  first  slain  in  any  of  them  had  the  honour  of  this  burial. 
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A.  C.  431.  performed  by  the  state  ;)  and  not  to  have  the  virtue  of  many 
might  well  hazarded  on  one,  to  be  believed  according  as  lie  speaks  well  or 
have  been  j|i  o  p-Qj.^  ^q  speak  of  men,  preserving  a  due  medium,  is  a  hard 
for  either  matter ;  and  especially  about  things  in  which  a  fixed  persuasion 
the'fLult  of  the  truth  is  with  difficulty  established.'  The  favourable 
of  the  hearer,  that  knoM's  what  Avas  done,  will  perhaps  think  what  is 
or  the  spoken,  short  of  what  he  would  have  it  and  what  he  knows  it 
or  Jealousy  to  be;  and  he  that  is  ignorant,  will  find  some  things  through 
of  the  envy,  which  he  will  think  too  much  extolled,  if  he  hear  aught 
it  would  above  the  reach  of  his  own  nature.  For  to  hear  another  man 
for  any  praised,  is  endurable  so  long  as  each  man  shall  think  he  could 
speech  on  j^ave  done  somewhat  of  that  he  hears.  And  if  one  exceed  in 
occasion  their  praises,  the  hearer  presently  through  envy  thinks  it  false.** 
satfsfaV  -^'^t  since  our  ancestors  have  so  thought  good,  I  also,  following 
tion ;  yet    tjjg  same  Ordinance,  must  endeavour  to  be  ansAverable  to  the 

still  as  the  .    .  />  t 

law  has  so  desires  and  opinions  of  every  one  of  you,  as  far  as  I  can. 
he'will'^'  XXXVI.  "  I  will  begin  at  our  ancestors,  it  being  a  thing 
endeavour  \yQx\x  just  and  becoming,  that  to  them  first  be  given  the  honour 
its  call.  of  remembrance  in  an  oration  of  this  kind  :  for  they,  without 
First,  then,  ^^y  variation  of  race,  having  been  always  the  inhabitants  of  this 
notices  land,^  by  their  A'alour,  have  delivered  to  us  the  same  in  a  suc- 
cestorsand  cession  of  posterity  to  the  present  time,  in  the  state  of  liberty ; 
their  own    ^nd  they  indeed  deserve  commendation  :  but  our  fathers  deserve 

immediate  ,^1 

fathers, the  yet  more,  for  that  besides  what  descended  on  them,  not  with- 
onhef/*  out  great  labour  of  their  own,  they  have  acquired  this  our  pre- 
empire       gent  dominion,  and  have  also  left  the  same  to  us  that  now  are. 

and  their  ... 

glory  ;        W liicli  in  a  great  part  also,  Ave  ourselves  here  present,"  who  are 

even  yet  for  the  most  part  in  the  maturity  of  our  age,"  have 

improved  ;  and  so  furnished  the  city  with  every  thing,  both  for 

^  "  The  virtues  of  many  were  perilled  in  one  individual,  for  bim  to  be 
believed  both  if  he  spoke  well  and  if  he  spoke  ill."  The  impression  of  the 
merits  of  the  dead  depending  on  the  judgment  and  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
their  virtues  might  projierly  be  said  to  be  perilled  in  his  person.     Arnold. 

3  i<  For  it  is  hard  to  speak  with  exact  propriety  on  a  subject  where,  be- 
sides its  other  difficulties,  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  hearers  that  what  you 
say  to  them  is  the  truth."     Arnold. 

*  "  Whatever  of  the  praises  bestowed  on  others  surpasses  our  own  powers, 
we  envy  straightway  and  disbelieve." 

*  See  book  i.  6. 

*  Pericles  here  alludes  to  his  having  added  Euboea  and  Samos  to  the 
Athenian  power.     B.  i.  J 14  and  116. 

?  "  Wiio  arc  even  yet  for  the  most  part  in  the  >igour  of  life." 
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})eace  and  war,  and  it  is  now  all-sufficient  in  itself.  The  actions  Year  1. 
of  war,  whereby  each  particular  thing  has  been  attained,  and  oi.87.  2.* 
the  deeds  of  arms,  both  of  ourselves  and  our  fathers,  by  which 
we  have  w'ith  alacrity  repelled  war  coming  upon  us,  whether 
from  Barbarian  or  Greek,  being  unwilling  to  enlarge  upon 
them,  amongst  you  that  are  well  acquainted,  I  will  pass  over. 
But  by  what  institutions  we  arrived  at  this,  by  what  form  of 
government,  and  by  what  means  we  have  advanced  the  state 
to  this  greatness,  when  I  shall  in  the  first  place  have  laid  open 
this,  I  will  then  descend  to  these  men's  praises.  For  I  think 
they  are  things  both  fit  for  the  purpose  in  liand,  and  profitable 
to  the  whole  company,  both  of  citizens  and  strangers,  to  hear 
related. 

XXXVII.  "  For  we  use  a  form  of  government,  not  formed  by  Those 
imitation  of  the  laws  of  neighbouring  states,^  nay,  we  are  rather  ai-e"free  " 
a  pattern  to  others  than  imitating  others  ourselves  ;  and  this,  ^""V  ^- 

1  •       1  1      •    •  .        .     ,       ,  ^  .         quality  of 

because  m  the  admmistration  it  hath  respect  not  to  a  few,  but  lishts,  and 
to  the  multitude,  is  called  a  democracy.      Wherein,  though  .Lirif.  no 

there  be  an  equality  amongst  all  men  in  point  of  law  for  their  P"vilesod 
.'  •  n         T    1     n  castes  en- 

private  controversies,  yet  one  man  is  preferred  before  another  gross  all 

as  to  public  charges,  according  to  his  reputation,  as  eacli  is  p'o'^'e"/'^' 

held  in  repute  for  anv  thing,  not  more  because  he  belongs  to  graded 

**  '  "^^  ones  -irf 

a  privileged  class,  than  on  account  of  his  individual  excellence ;  (JepHved 

nor  is  he  put  back  through  poverty,  for  the  obscurity  of  his  l^p^g^fg   f 

condition,  if  he  can  do  any  good  service  to  the  common  wealth. 9  equal  law. 

And  Ave  live  not  only  free  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  ance  re-^*^' 

but  also  one  with  another,  as  to  any  iealousv,  touching  each '^"""^^  *''^,* 

•    -J  "  '  o  every  ones 

other's  daily  course  of  life  ;  not  offended  at  any  man,  for  pleas-  habits  and 
ing  himself,  nor  assuming  censorious  looks,  which  though  they  should'^be 

inflict  no  injury,  yet  cause  pain.^     So  that  livino;  cheerfullv  one  (confirmed 
,         -^    "^  ^  .  .  ^  "  to  Its  own 

With  another,  as   regards   our  private   intercourse,  Ave   stand  niodel. 
chieflv  in  fear  to  transgress  against  the  public,  by  our  obedience 
to  those  that  are  in  succession  our  rulers  and  to  the  laws,  and 

"  Hinting  at  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose  Jaws  Avere  enacted  by  Lyctngus, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Cretans. 

5  Mepoy,  a  part.  Here  meant  to  signify  a  part  or  family  in  the  common- 
wealth. Again  hinting  at  the  Lacediemonians,  among  whom  none  ever 
arrived  at  the  supreme  office,  except  they  were  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidic. 

'  "  And  as  to  any  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other's  pursuits  and  habits,  we 
are  not  angry  with  our  neighbour  for  pleasing  himself;  nor  wearing  a  look 
of  offence,  which  though  harmless  in  effect,  is  yet  troublesome  and  painful." 
Arnold. 

n 
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Year  1 .  principally  to  such  laws  as  are  laid  down  for  protection  against 
01^7^"^'    "y^n"'  ^"*^   ^^^^^  ^^  being  unwritten,  bring  down  undeniable 

shame  to  the  transgressors.- 
Their  life        XXXVIII.  "  We  have  also  found  out  many  ways  to  give 
ized^bjT'^    our  minds  recreation  from  labour,  by  the  institution  of  games 
joyous  and  ^nd  sacrifices  for  all  the  days  of  the  vear ;  ^  and  by  the  hand- 

sooialfesn-  .  -,        .  ,         i         i    -i        i   t    i 

vals.  some   entertainments   of  private   men ;    by  the  daily  delight 

whereof,  we  expel  sadness.^     By  the  greatness  of  our  city  also, 

all  things  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  imported  hither; 

whereby  Ave  no  less  familiarly  enjoy  the  commodities  of  all 

other  nations  than  our  own. 

Nor  are  XXXIX.  "We  differ  also  in  the  studies  of  war  from  our 

anxious,     enemies  in  this ;  we  throw  our  city  open  to  all  men,  nor  do  we 

like  their    ever,  by  the  banishin^s  stranffers,  deny  them  the  learning  or 

rivals,  to  'J  .  .         . '  . 

involve  seeing  of  any  of  those  things  which  if  not  hidden,  an  enemy 
soQrsesin  might  reap  the  advantage  by  ;  not  relying  more  on  secret  pre- 
mystery ;    parations  and  deceit,  than  upon  our  own  courage  in  the  action. 

nordothey  ^  ,  .  •    ■ 

deem  that  And  as  to  our  methods  of  instruction,  they  aim  at  attaining 
can^o^nly  manliness  directly  from  their  youth  up  with  laborious  exercise, 
^^.^'^"       and  vet  we  that  live  remissly,  advance  no  less  boldly  than  they 

quired  by  -^  ^•"  ,,^,'..*^ 

a  life  of  against  equal  dangers.  For  example,  the  Lacedaemonians  m- 
TofC^  ^"^  vade  not  our  dominion  with  the  single  forces  of  any  one  of 
their  states,  but  Avith  the  aid  of  all.  But  when  we  invade  our 
neighbours,  though  we  fight  in  hostile  ground,  against  such  as 
in  their  ground  fight  in  defence  of  their  own  substance,  yet  for 
the  most  part  we  get  the  victory.  No  enemy  hath  yet  met  our 
whole  forces  at  once,  both  because  we  apj)ly  ourselves  much  to 
navigation,  and  by  land  also  send  many  of  our  men  into  foreign 
countries.  But  when  fighting  Avitli  a  part  of  it,  they  chance  to 
get  the  better,  they  boast  they  have  beaten  the  whole.     And 


^  Or  as  Gail  paraphrases,  "  hurl  on  the  head  of  transgressors,  the  vengeance 
of  public  opinion." 

"  This  was  almost  literally  true ;  for  \^•e  find  b)'  the  Scholiast,  ^^'ho  doubt- 
less derived  his  information  from  some  ancient  writer,  that  there  were  sacri- 
fices at  Athens  every  day  of  the  year  except  one.  Nojtiifoj'Tf  j  "  using,"  a  sense 
which  Goeller  confirms  from  Herod,  iv.  117.  "  (pwvri  vofxi^ovcn  'S.KvOiKri" 

*  Besides  the  vast  number  of  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  with  pompous 
processions,  costly  sacrifices,  and  public  games,  the  presidents  in  course 
offered  up  sacrifices  every  morning  for  the  jiublic  good. 

*  Spoken  with  envy  towards  the  Laccd;rmonians,  who  were  deemed  most 
iinhospitable  towards  strangers. 
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yet  though  in  careless  ease  rather  than  in  studious  labour,  and  Year  1. 
with  a  valour  arising  rather  from  natural  disposition  than  from  fu^-j'^^^' 
laws,^  we  are  willing  to  undertake  any  danger,  we  have  this 
advantage  bv  it,  that  we  faint  not  beforehand  at  the  cominsr 
troubles,  and  in  the  action  we  appear  no  less  confident  than  they 
that  are  ever  toiling.''^ 

XL.  "And  both  in  these  respects  our  city  is  worthy  of  admi-  Further, 
ration  and  also  in  divers  other  things.  For  we  study  good  taste,  united 
and  yet  with  frugality ;  and  philosophy,  and  yet  without  ef-  ''terature 
feminacy.^  And  we  use  riches  rather  for  opportunities  of  action,  sophy  with 
than  for  verbal  ostentation;  and  hold  it  not  disgraceful  for  any  nmrtial'^* 
one  to  confess  poverty,  but  not  to  have  avoided  it  by  exertion,  •leroism, 
that  rather  do  we  consider  disgraceful.9  Moreover  there  is  in  the  siders  no 
same  men  a  care,  both  of  their  own  and  of  the  public  affairs,  and  fgnoranuo 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  public  matters, ^  even  in  such  others  as  l^aye  an 
labour  with  their  hands.     For  we  alone  think  him  that  takes  public 
no  part  in  these  matters  to  be  a  man,  not  that  meddles  with  '"^^^^'"''• 
nothing,  but  that  is  good  for  nothing.     We   likeAvise  weigh 
what  we  undertake,  and  apprehend  it  perfect^  in  our  minds ; 
not  accounting  words  a  hinderance  to  action,  but  that  it  is  rather 
a  hinderance  to  action,  to  take  in  hand  to  perform  in  earnest 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  without  the  instruction  of  words 
before.     For  also   in  this  Ave  excel  others ;    that  we  dare  to 
undertake  as  much  as  any,  and  that  we  consider  well  what  we 

•^  "  Courage  arising  from  disposition  and  not  from  laws  and  institutions." 

'  "  If  we  are  as  brave  as  our  rivals,  and  yet  do  not  take  so  much  pains  to 
become  so,  we  gain  in  consequence  the  united  advantages  of  escaping  toil 
and  hardship  by  anticipation  of  being  equally  daring  when  the  trial  comes, 
and  of  combining  enjoyments  of  another  description,  (taste  and  philosophy,) 
to  which  our  rivals  in  their  dull  severity  are  wholly  strangers."     Arnold. 

*  The  orator  here  refutes  a  common  opinion  respecting  the  Athenians, 
that  they  were  given  up  to  luxury  and  sloth,  dignified  by  the  name  of  literary 
leisure. 

3  "  Wealth  we  employ  where  the  occasions  of  real  service  need  it,  not  in 
the  mere  ostentation  of  talking  about  it ;  poverty  we  are  not  ashamed  to  talk 
about,  but  we  are  ashamed  to  make  no  effort  to  avoid  it ;"  or  to  put  the  anti- 
thesis still  clearer,  "wealth  we  cherish  for  practice,  while  we  shun  to  talk 
of  it;  poverty  we  talk  about  without  scruple,  but  in  practice  we  shun  it." 
Arriold. 

'  In  Athens  no  man  so  poor  but  what  was  a  statesman.  So  St.  hiike, 
Acts  xvii.  21,  speaking  of  Athens,  says,  "  AM  the  Athenians  and  strangers 
which  were  there  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to 
hear  some  now  thing."  The  true  character  of  politicians  without  emj)loy- 
nicnt. 
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Yearl.  undertake;  -whereas  with  other  men,  ignorance  makes  them 
oi  87.2  tlaring,  and  consideration  dastards;  and  the}^  may  be  most 
riglitly  reputed  valiant,  who  though  they  perfectly  apprehend 
both  what  is  most  dangerous,  and  what  is  agreeable,  are  never 
the  more  thereby  diverted  from  adventuring.  Again,  we  run 
contrary  to  most  men  as  regards  zeal  for  serving  others,  for  we 
acquire  our  friends,  not  by  receiving,  but  by  bestowing  benefits. ^ 
And  he  that  bestows  the  favour  is  the  more  constant  and  firmer 
friend,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  obligation  due  to  him  by  means 
of  good  will,  [exhibited  towards  the  person,]  on  whom  he  has 
conferred  it.^  Whereas  the  friendship  of  him  that  owes  a  benefit 
is  dull  and  flat,  as  knowing  that  he  has  to  pay  back  the  kind- 
ness, not  as  a  favour  but  as  a  debt ;  so  that  we  alone  freely  do 
good  to  others,  not  upon  computation  of  profit,  but  in  the  con- 
fiding spirit  of  generosity. 
Athens  is  XLI.  "In  short,  it  may  be  said,  both  that  the  city  is  in 
of  c/reece  •  g^^^^^^l  the  school  of  Greece,  and  that  the  men  here  have  every 

and  her      one  in  particular  his  person  disposed  to  the  greatest  diversity  of 
individual  .       ^        ,  .  ,  ^  ,  ,    i      ,  •  -i- 

citizens  are  actions,  and  yet  with  graceiulness  and  the  happiest  versatility. 

the  most     ^j^^j  ^^^^^  ^j^jg  jg  ^^^  j^q^,  rather  a  boast  of  words  upon  the  oc- 

accom-  _  /■ 

plished  of  casion  than  real  truth,  this  power  of  the  city,  which  by  these 
race.  institutions  we  have  obtained,  makes  evident.     For  it  is  the 

only  power  now  found  greater  in  proof  than  in  fame ;  and 
the  only  power  that  neither  contains  any  thing  to  cause  the  in- 
dignation of  the  invader  when  he  miscarries,  as  to  the  quality 
of  those  from  whom  he  suffers,  nor  gives  cause  to  the  subjected 
states  to  murmur,  as  being  in  subjection  to  men  unworthy. 
For  both  with  present  and  future  ages  we  shall  be  in  admiration 
as  displaying  a  power,  not  without  testimony,  but  made  evident 
by  great  arguments ;  needing  neither  a  Homer  to  praise,  or 
any  other  such,  whose  poems  may  indeed  for  the  present  bring 
delight,  though  the  truth  will  afterwards  confute  the  opinion 
conceived  of  the  actions.  For  we  have  opened  to  us  by  our 
courage,  all  seas  and  lands,  and  set  up  eternal  monuments  on 

-  Mr.  Bloomficld  renders  "acts  of  beneficence,"  which  meaning  Dr.  Arnold 
confirms  from  the  definition  given  of  dpfXTj,  in  the  Rhet.  I.  ix.  s  4.  as  Swa/xis 
tvepyfTiKt). 

3  In  this  sentence,  where  the  construction  is  pai'ticularly  doubtful  I  have 
followed  Dr.  Arnold,  and  given  the  interpretation  he  prefers.  Goeller  joins 
5"  (vvoias  with  o(p(i\oixivriv  thus,  "  the  obligation  arising  from  his  good-will ;" 
or  the  words  may  mean,  as  Dr.  Arnold  renders  in  his  note,  "the  debt  of 
gratitude  due  with  every  feeling  of  kindness  from  him  on  whom  he  has,  etc." 
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all  sides,  both  of  the  evil  [we  have  done  to  our  enemies,]  and  Year  1 . 
the  good  [we  have  done  to  our  friends.]     Such  is   the    city  oi^87^2^ 
for  which  these  men,  determined  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
from  them,  nobly  fought  and  died  ;  and  it  is  fit  that  every  man 
of  you  that  is  left,  should  be  willing  to  undergo  any  dangers 
for  the  same. 

XLlI,  "  And  I  have  therefore  spoken  so  much  concerning  au  the 
the  city  in  general,  as  well  to  shew  you  that  the  stakes  between  j|"io"is 
us,  and  them  who  have  nothing  of  these  things  [that  I  have  Athens 
mentioned]  in  a  like  degree  with  us,  are  not  equal ;    as  also  have^beeii 
clearlv  to  make  knoAvn  bv  sure  proofs  the  praises  of  these  men,  acquired 

"  .  lor  her  by 

over  whom  I  now  speak ;  of  which  the  greatest  part  has  been  such  citi- 
already  delivered.     For  all  that  I  have  spoken  in  honour  oft^gg^^ 


se; 


the  city,  hath  by  these  and  such  as  these  been  achieved ;  for  ™f"' 

'  '  "^  .  '  whose 

not  among  many  of  the  Grecians  would  the  fame  appear  on  an  death  at- 
equal  balance  Avith  the  actions,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  these  v^irtue  *^" 
men ;  the  present  end  of  these  men's  lives  seemino;  to  me  an  ^'^°'    , 

P1--  1-1-  -n         1  above  the 

argument  of  their  virtues,  which  it  at  once  manifested  and  con-  temptation 
firmed  with  the  last  seal.     For  even   over  those  who  are  in  su^'srested 
other  respects  inferior,  it  is  just  to  hold  forth  [as  a  veil  to  their  'J^  e"joy 
faults]  the  valour  they  have  displayed  against  their  enemies  in  wealth  by 
defence  of  their  country.     For  having  by  their  good  actions  in^^lig^j"" 
abolished  the  memory  of  their  evil,  they  have  profited  the  state  'i'^e  un- 
thereby  more  than  they  have  hurt  it  by  their  private  behaviour,  preferred  a 
Yet  there  was  none  of  these,  that  preferring  the  further  enjoy-  §    ,'|°"^ 
ment  of  his  wealth,  was  thereby  rendered  effeminate,  or  that  !=hameful 
for  hope  to  overcome  his  poverty  at  length, *  and  to  attain  to 
riches,  did  for  that  cause  withdraw  himself  from  the  danger. 
For  their  principal  desire  was  not  wealth,  but  revenge  on  their 
enemies,  which  esteeming  the  most  honourable  cause  of  danger, 
they  were  willing  by  undergoing  it,  both  to  revenge  themselves 
on  the  one,  and  to  aim  at  procuring  the  other ;  leaving  the  un- 
certainty of  success  to  hope  ;  but  for  that  which  was  before  their 
eyes,  relying  upon  themselves  in  the  action;  and  therein  choosing 
rather  to  fight  and  die  than  to  give  way  and  be  saved. ^     They 

■♦  The  hope  respecting  poverty,  or,  on  the  subject  of  poverty.  Sub.  Tre/x. 
JBloonifieU. 

*  Gocller  takes  this  sentence  thus,  eV  avTu,  i.  e.  4v  to>  ipyco,  in  the  battle 
thinking  rather  to  be  saved  by  brave  resistance  and  supporting  all  the  enemy 
could  do,  than  by  giving  way.  Dr.  Arnold  interprets  preferably,  "being 
minded  rather  to  resist  and  die,  than  flv  and  ?avc  their  lives." 
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\'e;u  1.  fled  from  shame,  but  with  their  bodies  they  endured  the  battle ; 

oi.  87. 2.  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^  moment,  when  their  fortune  was  at  its  height,  they 

were  taken  away  from  what  was  their  glory  rather  than  their  fear  .*' 

Their  ex-        XLIII.  "  Such  were  these  men,  worthy  of  their  country ;  and 

ought  to  for  you  that  remain,  you  may  pray  for  a  safer  fortune ;   but 

usTh'\^'^  you  ought  not  to  be  less  boldly  minded  against  the  enemy; 

remain,  not  weighing  the  profit  by  an  oration  only,  which  any  man 

serving  tiie  amplifying,  may  recount  to  you  that  know  as  well  as  he,  the 

greatness  many  advantages  that  arise  by  valiantly  repelling  your  enemies ; 

country's  but  rather  day  by  day,  having  regai'd  in  your  actions  to  the 

lov^Tt'  °  power  of  the  state,  and  becoming  passionately  attached  to  it. 

passion-  And  Avhen  this  power  of  the  city  shall  seem  great  to  you, 

to  remem-  consider  then  that  the  same  was  purchased  by  valiant  men,  and 

•what^  by  men  that  knew  their  duty,  and  by  men  that  were  sensible 

virtues       of  dishonour  when  they  were  in  fight :  and  by  such  men,  as 
such  a  .  .  . 

power  was  though  they  failed  of  their  attempt,  yet  would  not  be  wanting 

Fo^Their    ^^  *^^  ^^^Y  with  their  virtue,  but  made  unto  it  a  most  honour- 

F"'".'^^'        able  contribution.     For  havinsc  every  one  given  his  body  to 

bodies,  .       . 

tliey  have  the  commonwealth,  they  receive  in  place  thereof  an  undecaying 

an^fmmor-  Commendation,  and  a  most  conspicuous  sepulchre,  not  Avherein 

tal  monu-   t^gy  are  buried  so  much,  as  wherein  their  glory  is  laid  up  on 

mentmtlie        "  .  . 

country      all  occasions,  both  of  speech  and  action,  to  be  remembered  for 

mem'orv  of  ®'^®^"    '  I^'or  to  men  of  renown  all  the  earth  is  a  sepulchre,  and 

all ;  and     not  only  does  the  inscription  on  their  monuments  in  their  own 

weli  as  the  country  testif}^  [their  virtues]  but  even  in  a  foreign  land  an 

tiiaTthe^^*^  unwritten  record  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  any  monument, 

loss  of  do-  remains  with  everv  one  for  ever.     In  imitation  therefore  of 

minion  far    ,  i       i*     •         i  •  •      ti       x  i    ti 

exceeds      these  men,  and  placmg  happmess  m  hberty,  and  liberty  m 

thatof life,  valour,  be  not  sluggish  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  war.     For 
ought  to  '  f'^  f  -^  "i 

make  us  the  miserable  and  desperate  men  are  not  they  that  have  the 
like  them,  niost  reason  to  be  prodigal  of  their  lives ;  but  rather  sucli  men, 
the"bH'f^°  as,  if  they  live,  run  the  chance  of  a  change  of  fortune,  and 
pain  of  an  Avhose  losses  are  greatest  if  they  miscarry  in  aught.  For  to  a 
nljlc"*^"  man  of  spirit,  suffering  joined  with  cowardice  is  more  grievous 
death,  than  death  suddenly  coming  upon  him  whilst  he  is  in  vigour 
and  full  of  common  hope. 7 

•■'  I  have  in  tins  passage  followed  the  punctuation  and  interpretation  of 
Dr.  Arnold.  Mr.  Bloomfleld  renders,  "and  after  a  short  and  quickly  dreaded 
crisis  of  their  fate,  at  the  height  of  glory,  not  of  fear,  they  yielded  up  their 
lives." 

'  "  Fur  ti)  a  nmii  (if  high  and  nolilc  mind,  distress  and  suffering  combined 
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XLI  \'.  ' '  Wherefore  I  do  not  condole  but  rather  I  will  comfort  Vear  i . 
3^ou  the  parents  that  are  present  of  these  men.     For  they  know  oi.87.2.' 
that  they  have  grown  up  amidst  manifold  and  various  calami-  As  lor  the 
ties;  but  theirs  is  a  happy  lot,  avIio  obtain  a  most  honourable  fhosethat 
death,  as  these  men  have,  or  as  vou,  a  most  honourable  sorrow,  ?'«^  '^ead, 
and  to  whom  the  space  of  their  existence  has  been  so  measured  console 
out,  as  not  only  to  live  in  prosperity,  but  to  die  in  it.^     Hard  with'the^^ 
though  I  know  it  is  to  dissuade  you  from  sorrow,  for  the  loss  honour 

'^  .  *^  .  '  their 

of  those  whom  the  happiness  of  others  (wherein  you  also  your-  children 
selves  formerly  rejoiced)  shall  so  often  bring  to  your  remem-  eured^'" 
brance ;  for  sorrow  is  not  for  the  want  of  a  good  never  tasted,  ^'^'^™'  3'"' 

.        .  endeavour 

but  for  the  privation  of  a  good  we  have  been  used  to ;  yet  such  to  repair 
of  you  as  are  of  the  age  to  have  children,  may  bear  the  loss  ^y  a"^  f^sii 
of  these,  in  the  hope  of  more.     For,  as  regards  your  ownselves,  progeny ; 

.  .  '^  ''  _         '  or  jf  this  IS 

the  latter  children  will  both  produce  among  some  the  oblivion  denied 

of  those  that  are  no  more,  and  also  doubly  conduce  to  the  the™  ^^Jg 

good  of  the  city,  by  hindering  its  becomino:;  desolate  and  by  '^'  ''^^  '^^- 

.  .         "■        ^  o  t5  J   mem- 

adding  to  its  safety.     For  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  brance  of 

give  good  and  upright  counsel,  who  do  not,  by  exposing  children  riouf  past 

to  danger,  run  an  equal  risk  with  the  rest.     As  for  vou  that  console 

.  .  '  .        them  for 

are  past  your  prime,  consider  the  greater   part  of  your  life,  what  yet 

during  which  you  were  fortunate,  as  gain,  consider  too  that  this  th'em'of  ^'^ 

which  remains  will  be  short,  and  solace  it  with  the  g^lory  of ''"^s'^^s- 

~  niuch  as 

these. 5     For  the  love  of  honour  alone  never  groweth  old,  nor  honour  is 

in  the  infirmity  of  age,  does  the  amassing  gahi,  as  some  say,  soface'and 

give  so  much  pleasure  as  the  being  held  in  honour.  support  of 

old  a^'e. 
XLV.   "As  for  you,  as  many  as  are  here,  that  are  the  children  Let  the 

or  brethren  of  these  men,  I  see  you  will  have  a  difficult  task  cluldreu 

/■  1     •  T-i  .  .  and 

of  emulation.     For  every  man  is  wont  to  praise  him  that  is  no  brothers 

more,  so  even  that  with  an  excess  of  merit,  you  will  hardly  get  jgacT 

with  cowardice  is  far  more  grievous  tban  death  so  speedy  as  hardly  to  be 
felt,  when  it  conies  to  him  in  his  unbroken  strength,  and  while  he  can  still 
cherish  a  lively  hope  of  his  country's  final  triumph."     Arnold. 

*  The  following  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  this  passage.  "  For  they  know 
that  their  condition  from  their  birth  has  been  subject  to  manifold  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  that  their  lot  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate,  whose  portion  has 
been  most  full  of  honour;  such  as  is  their  death,  such  as  is  your  sorrow,  and 
the  duration  of  whose  life  has  been  commensurate  with  thnt  of  their  happi- 
ness."    Arnold. 

9  Consider  the  greater  part  of  your  life,  during  which  you  were  fortunate, 
as  gain,  coJisidcr  too  that  this  irhick  remains  will  bo  short,  and  solace  it  with 
the  glory  of  tliese. 
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Year  1.  an  equal  reputation,  but  still  be  thought  a  little  short.  For 
OL  87^2.'  men  envy  their  competitors  in  glory,  while  they  live ;  but  [the 
remember  merit]  which  no  longer  stands  in  their  way,  is  honoured  with 
IZl"""^  a  good-will  free  from  opposition.  And  if  I  must  say  some- 
tliey  will  ^^,]y^^  Qf  feminine  virtue,  for  you  that  are  now  widows,  I  shall 
to'^Iquar"  express  it  all  in  this  short  admonition.  It  will  be  your  highest 
onho"r"  honour  not  to  degenerate  from  the  nature  that  belongs  to  you, 
whose        and  to  "-ive  as  little  occasion  for  talk  amongst  the  men,  whether 

merit  is  ^ 

now  past    for  good  or  evil,  as  ye  can.^ 

the  tooth         XLVI    "And  thus  have  I  said  according  to  the  law,  all  that 

01  envy  ;  ^»..»-i  >  •*.  <=•  i     i 

let  their  J  had  befitting  to  say  ;  and  those  that  are  here  mterred,  have, 
Tupport  by  what  has  been  done,  been  already  honoured ;  and  further, 
lencTtTit  their  children  shall  be  maintained,  till  they  be  at  man's  estate, 
befits thtm  at  the  charge  of  the  city,-  which  hath  thereby  set  forth  to  them 
sid'ei^it""  they  have  left,  a  most  useful  reward  for  deeds  of  valour  like 
their  glory  ^^qsq  ;  for  where  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  greatest,  there  live 
little  the  the  worthiest  citizens.  And  now  let  each  havmg  lamented  whom 
of  p"'ublic  it  behoves  him  [to  lament]  depart."  i 
conversa-        XLVII.  Such  was   the   fimeral   made   this  winter,  which 

tion  ns  f.  1  • 

possible      ending,  ended  the  first  year  of  this  war. 

The  dead 

have  now  YEAR  II.    A.C.  430.    01.  87.  3. 

recei\ed 

the  honour  j^^  ^j^^  ^.^^.^  beginning  of  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and 
them  in  their  confederates,  with  two  thirds  of  their  forces,  as  before, 
and  fur-  invaded  Attica,  under  the  conduct  of  Archidaraus,  the  son  of 
ther,  their  2euxidamus,  kins  of  Lacedamon,  and  after  thev  had  encamped 

orphans  .       '         »  ■  i 

shall  be      themselves,  wasted  the  country  about  them. 

foTby^*^         They  had  not  been  man}^  days  in  Attica,  Avlien  the  plague^ 

their 

country,  '  For  not  to  degenerate  from  your  OAni  nature,  is  a  great  glory,  and  {of 

which,  as    ifiai  woman  the  glory  is  great)  of  whom  there  is  a  report  amongst  the  men  in 

fo  t?i  the     *^®  ^^iist  degi-ee,  whether  for  good  or  evil.     That  is  to  say,  that  woman's 

greatest       glory  is  great,  who  is  the  least  talked  of  by  men,  whether  it  be  for  her 

rewards       praise  or  dispraise.      Compare  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  v.  6.     "©TjA.eicoi'  6e  dpervj 

neces-   '       ffw<ppoavvr\  kcli  cf>i\epyta  aveu  avf\€v6fptas. " 

sarily  -  The  law  was,  that  thev  should  be  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and 

aoounus      y^]iQxx  come  to  iige  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  honoured 

citizens  to   with  the  first  seat  in  all  public  jdaces. 

deserve  it.       3  Jt  jg  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  year  in  which  the  phigue  broke  out 

at  Athens,  Rome  was  visited  by  a  similar  calamity Livy,  b.  iv.  c.  2.5.    The 

effect  on  thu  two  states  was  very  different;  the  Romans  immediately  had 

recourse  to  religious  rites  and  sacrifices  to  appease  the  gods ;   while  the 

Athenians  appear  to  have  been  completely  demoralized.     Lucretius  gives  a 

beautiful  description  of  this  plague,  vi.  1100. 
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first  began  among  the  Athenians,  said  also  to  have  broke  out  Year  2. 
in  many  other  parts,  as  about  Lemnos,  and  elsewhere;  but  yet  qi^q-j^^' 
so  great  a  plague  and  mortality  of  men,  was  never  remembered  The 
to  have  happened  in  any  place  before.     For  at  first,  neither  I'elopon- 

/ 1  .  .  .    nesians 

were  physicians  able  to  cure  it,  through  ignorance  of  what  it  invade 
was,  but  died  fastest  themselves,  as  being  the  men  who  most  a  plague 
approached  the  sick,  nor  did  any  other  art  of  man  avail.     All  ^l^f^^  °"' 
supplications  to  the  gods,  and  inquiries  of  oracles,  and  what- 
soever other  such  means,  as  they  used,  proved  unprofitable ;  in- 
somuch that  at  last  overcome  by  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  they 
gave  them  all  over. 

XLVIII.  It  began,  by  report,  first  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia 
that  lies  above  Egypt,  and  thence  came  down  to  Egypt,  and 
Lybia,  and  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  territories  of  the  king.^  It 
broke  out  in  Athens  on  a  sudden,  and  attacked  first  those  that 
dwelt  in  the  Piraeus ;  so  that  they  reported  that  the  Peloponne- 
sians  had  cast  poison  into  their  wells,  for  there  were  not  as  yet 
any  fountains  in  that  place.  But  afterwards  it  came  up  to  the 
upper  city,  and  then  they  died  a  great  deal  faster.  Now  let 
every  man,  physician  or  other,^  concerning  the  ground  of  this 
disease,  whence  it  sprung,  and  what  causes  he  thinks  able  to 
produce  so  great  an  alteration  [in  the  human  frame,]  speak 
according  to  his  o^\^l  knowledge ;  for  my  part,  I  will  relate 
but  the  manner  of  it,  and  remark  only  such  peculiarities  as  one 
may  judge  by,  and  by  having  some  previous  acquaintance 
with  it,  may  not  perhaps  be  ignorant  of  it,  if  it  comes  again  ; 
having  been  both  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen  others  sick  of  the 
same. 

XLIX.  That  year,  as  it  is  agreed,  happened  above  all  [years]  Descrip- 
to  be  particularly  free  from  disease,  as  regards  all  other  com-  p°°gue.'  *^ 
plaints ;  and  if  any  man  was  sick  before,  his  disease  turned 
to  this ;  with  regard  to  the  rest,  without  any  ostensible  cause, 
but  suddenly  and  being  in  perfect  health,  they  were  taken  first 
with  extreme  heats  in  their  heads,  and  redness  and  inflammation 
of  the  eyes ;  and  then  inwardly  both  their  throats  and  tongues 
grew  presently  bloody,  and  their  breath  noisome  and  unsavoury. 
Upon  this  followed  sneezing  and  hoarseness,  and  not  long  after, 
the  pain,  togetlier  with  a  strong  cough,  came  down  into  the 

*  Of  Persia. 

*  'iSiwTjjr,  "one  who  has  never  practised;"   put  in  opposition  to  laros. 
Compare  Aristot.  Eth.  iii.  c.  8.  aBKyirai  Idiurats  ixaxovrai,  and  Thiic.  vi.  72. 
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Year  2.  breast  J  and  when  once  it  was  settled  in  the  stomach,  it  caused 
oi.87. 3.  vomit,  and  with  great  torment  came  on  all  the  kinds  of  bilious 
purgation  that  physicians  ever  named.  Most  of  them  then  had 
also  an  empty  (or  ineffectual)  hiccup,  which  brought  with  it 
a  strong  convulsion,  which  in  some  abated  speedily,  but  in 
others  was  long  before  it  gave  over.  Their  bodies  outwardly 
to  the  touch,  were  neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but  reddish, 
livid,  and  breaking  out  with  little  blisters  and  sores;  but  so 
burned  inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  the  lightest  clothes  or  linen 
garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor  any  thing,  but  mere  nakedness ; 
rather  indeed  most  willingly  would  they  have  cast  themselves 
into  cold  water.  And  many  of  those  that  were  neglected, 
did  this  into  wells,  being  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  and 
whether  they  drank  much  or  little  was  indifferent ;  the  in- 
ability to  remain  quiet  also,  and  the  impossibility  of  sleeping, 
continually  pressed  upon  them.  As  long  as  the  disease  was  at 
its  height,  their  bodies  wasted  not,  but  resisted  the  torment 
beyond  all  expectation;  insomuch  that  most  of  them  either  died 
of  their  inward  burning  in  nine  or  seven  days,  whilst  they  had  yet 
some  strength ;  or  if  they  had  escaped  that,  then  the  disease 
descending  into  the  stomach,  and  great  ulcerations  taking  place 
there,  and  an  immoderate  looseness  coming  on,  the  greater  part 
were  destroyed  by  it  through  weakness.  For  the  disease,  whicJi 
at  first  had  seated  itself  in  the  head,  beginning  from  above, 
passed  down  through  the  whole  body ;  and  if  any  one  survived 
the  worst  of  it,  yet  seizing  his  extremities,  it  marked  him 
there ;  for  it  fell  upon  their  privy  members,  and  upon  their 
fingers  and  toes,  and  many  with  the  loss  of  these  escaped,  and 
some  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  Some,  immediately  upon 
their  recovery,  were  taken  with  such  an  oblivion  of  all  things 
whatsoever,  that  they  neither  knew  themselves  nor  their 
acquaintance. 

L.  For  this  was  a  kind  of  sickness  that  far  surpassed  all  ex- 
pression of  words,  and  both  exceeded  human  nature  in  the 
violence  with  which  it  fell  ujx)n  each  one,  and  in  this  also,  most 
especially,  shewed  itself  to  be  none  of  the  ordinary  diseases. 
For  all  the  birds  and  beasts  that  used  to  feed  on  human  flesh* 
though  many  men  lay  unburied,  either  came  not  to  them,  or 
tasting  perished.  A  proof  of  which  was  the  manifest  failure 
of  birds  of  this  kind,  whicli  were  not  then  seen,  neither  about 
the  carcasses,  nor  any  where  else;    but  the  dogs,  from  their 
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being  familiar  with  men,  afforded  a  yet  more  clear  proof  of  the  Year  2. 

-w»  A.  C-.  4oO» 

eftects.  01.87.3. 

LI.  So  that  this  disease,  to  pass  over  many  strange  par- 
ticulars of  the  accidents  that  some  had  different  from  others, 
was  in  general  such  as  I  have  shewn,  and  for  other  usual  sick- 
nesses, at  that  time  none  troubled  any  man ;  or  if  any  did  take 
place,  it  merged  in  this.  Now  they  died,  some  for  want  of 
attendance,  and  some  again  M'ith  all  the  care  and  physic  that 
could  be  used.  Nor  was  there  any,  so  to  say,  certain  medicine 
that  if  applied  would  have  helped  them  ;  for  what  did  good  to 
one,  did  harm  to  another  ;  nor  was  there  any  frame,  as  regards 
strength  or  weakness,  that  was  able  to  resist  it ;  but  it  carried 
all  away,  what  physic  soever  was  administered.  But  the 
greatest  misery  of  all,  was  the  dejection  of  mind,  in  such  as 
perceived  themselves  beginning  to  be  sick,  (for  they  grew 
presently  desperate,  and  gave  themselves  over  without  making 
any  resistance,)  and  also  their  dying  thus  like  sheep,  infected 
by  visiting  each  other;  for  the  greatest  mortality  proceeded 
that  way.  For  if  men  forbore  to  visit  them,  through  fear,  then 
they  died  forlorn ;  whereby  many  houses  were  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants,  for  want  of  such  as  should  take  care  of  them.  If 
they  did  approach  them,  then  they  died  themselves,  and  princi- 
pally those  who  laid  any  claim  to  virtue.  For  out  of  shame 
they  would  not  spare  themselves,  but  went  in  unto  their  friends, 
even  when  their  kinsmen,  wearied  out  with  the  lamentations 
of  them  that  died,  were  overcome  Avith  the  greatness  of  the 
calamity.  But  those  that  were  recovered,  had  much  com- 
passion both  on  them  that  died  and  on  them  that  lay  sick,  as 
having  both  known  the  misery  themselves,  and  now  being  no 
more  subject  to  the  danger.  For  this  disease  never  attacked 
any  man  the  second  time,  so  as  to  be  mortal.  And  these  men 
were  both  by  others  counted  happy,  and  they  also  themselves, 
through  excess  of  present  joy,  conceived  a  kind  of  light  hope 
that  they  should  never  perish  by  any  other  sickness  hereafter. 

LII.  Besides  the  present  affliction,  the  reception  of  tbe 
country  people  and  of  their  substance  into  the  city,  oppressed 
both  them,  and  much  more  the  people  themselves  that  so  came 
in.  For  having  no  houses,  but  dwelling  during  the  summer 
in  stifling  booths,  the  mortality  was  now  without  any  appearance 
of  ortler;  and  dying  men  lay  one  upon  another,  and  men  half 
dead  rolled  over  each  other  in  the  streets,  about  every  conduit; 
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year  2.  through  desire  of  water.  The  temples  also  where  they  dwelt  in 
oi.  87.  3.'  tents,  were  all  full  of  those  that  died  within  them  ;  for  oppressed 
with  the  violence  of  the  calamity,  and  not  knowing  what  would 
become  of  them,  men  grew  alike  careless  both  of  holy  and 
profane  things. ^  And  the  laws  which  they  formerly  used 
touching  funerals  Avere  all  now  disregarded ;  every  one  burying 
as  he  could.  And  many  for  want  of  things  necessary,  because 
so  many  of  their  friends  had  died  already,  had  recourse  to 
shameless  modes  of  sepulture.  For  when  one  had  made  a 
funeral  pile,  another  getting  before  him,  would  throw  on  his 
dead  and  set  it  on  fire.  And  Avhen  one  was  burning,  another 
would  come,  and  having  cast  thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go 
his  way  again. 

LIII.  And  in  other  respects  also,  the  great  licentiousness 
began  in  the  city  at  first  from  this  disease.     For  that  which  a 
man  before  would  dissemble,  and  not  acknowledge  to  be  done 
for  voluptuousness,  he  durst  now  do  freely,  seeing  before  his  eyes 
such  quick  revolution,  of  the  rich  dying,  and  men  worth  no- 
thing inheriting  their  estates ;    insomuch  as  they  justified  a 
speedy  fruition  of  their  goods  even  for  their  pleasure,  as  men 
that  thought  they  held  their  lives  and  their  wealth  but  by  the 
day.   As  for  trouble,  no  man  was  ready  for  any  action  of  honour 
to  take  any,  because  they  thought  it  uncertain  whether  they 
should  die  or  not  before  they  arrived  at  it ;  but  what  any  man 
knew  to  be  delightfid,  and  any  how  serviceable  towards  it,  that 
was  made  both  profitable  and  honourable.     Neither  the  fear  of 
the  gods,  nor  laws  of  men,  restrained  any  man.    Not  the  former, 
because  they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worsliip  or  not  worship, 
from  seeing  that  they  all  alike  perished ;  nor  the  latter,  because 
no  man  expected  that  he  would  continue  alive ^  till  he  received 
punishment  of  his  crimes  by  judgment.    But  they  thought  there 
was  now  over  their  heads  some  far  greater  judgment  decreed 
against  them ;  before  which  fell,  they  thought  to  enjoy  some 
little  part  of  their  lives. 
Ancient         LIV.  Into  such  an  affliction  the  Athenians  fell,  and  thus 
nonceni/   "^^'^rc   they   oppressed ;    tlieir   men    perishing   by   the   disease 
ing  it,         v/ithin,  and  the  enemy  also  laying  waste  their  fields  Avithout. 
And  during  their  affliction,  as  it  was  not  unlikely  they  would, 

*  'OffioDv — civil,  or  human — "  social  duties,"  Mr.  Bloomficld  renders. 
7  Btoi/s,  second  aor.  particip. 
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they  called  to  mind  this  verse,  which  the  elders  among  them  Jear  2.^^ 
said  had  been  uttered  of  old  :  01.87.3. 

"A  Doric  war  shall  come,  and  a  plague  with  it." 

Now  were  men  at  variance  about  the  word,  some  saying  it 
was  not  Xoinos,  [the  plague,]  that  was  by  the  ancients  mentioned 
in  that  verse,  but  Xifios,  [famine.]     But  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  was  likely,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  word  Xoi^ios  was 
the  one  that  had  been  uttered.     For  in  accordance  with  what 
men  suffered,  so  they  interpreted  the  verse.     And  I  think,  if 
after  this  there  should  ever  come  upon  them  another  Doric 
war,  and  with  it  a  famine,  they  are  like  to  recite  the  verse 
accordingly.    There  was  also  reported  by  such  as  knew,  a  certain 
answer  given  by  the  oracle  to  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they 
inquired  whether  they  should  make  this  war  or  not,  that  if  they 
warred  with  all  their  power,  they  should  have  the  victory,  and 
that  the  god**  himself  would  take  their  parts  ;  and  thereupon  they 
thought  the  present  misery  to  be  a  fulfilling  of  that  prophecy. 
The  Peloponnesians  were  no  sooner  entered  Attica,  than  the  The 
sickness  forthwith  began,  and  never  came  to  Peloponnesus,  to  ^onfi^rfed 
speak  of,  but  preyed  upon  Athens  principally,  and  afterwards  pnnci- 
upon  such  other  places  as  were  most  populous.    And  thus  much  Athens. 
of  this  disease. 

LV.  After  the  Peloponnesians  had  wasted  the  champaign 
country,  they  fell  on  the  territory  called  Paralos,  as  far  as 
Laurium,9  where  the  Athenians  have  silver  mines,  and  first 
wasted  that  part  of  it  which  faces  Peloponnesus,  and  then  that 
which  is  turned  towards  Andros  and  Euboea.  Pericles,  who 
was  also  then  general,  was  still  of  the  same  mind  he  was  of  in 
the  former  invasion,  that  the  Athenians  ought  not  to  go  out 
against  them  to  battle. 

LVI.  Whilst  they  were  yet  in  the  plain,  and  before  they  An  Athe- 
entered  into  the  maritime  country,  he  made  ready  an  armament  ofonehun- 
of  a  hundred  galleys  to  invade  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  as  soon  ^^■'ed  sail, 
as  they  were  ready,  put  to  sea.     In  these  galleys  he  took  four  Chians 
thousand  men  of  arms,  and,  in  vessels  adapted  for  carrying  i^j^jj^g^'ilg 

s  Apollo,  to  whom  the  heathens  attributed  the  immission  of  all  epidemic 
diseases.     Vide  i.  118. 

9  The  public  mines  at  Laurium  originally  belonged  to  private  persons,  but 
were  united  to  the  public  domain  by  Themistocles.  A  great  numl)er  of  slaves 
was  employed  in  making  them,  and  the  revenue  which  they  produced  was 
very  considerable. 
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Year  2.      horses,  then  for  the  first  time  made  out  of  old  galleys,  three 
o\%^?S.'   hundred  horsemen.     The  Chians  and  Lesbians  also  joined  the 
to  Epidau-  armament  with  fifty  galleys.    This  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  when 
zene^  '^'*"   ^^  set  forth,  left  the  Peloponnesians  still  in  the  maritime  district, 
Hali'as,       and  coming  before  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  wasted 
mione.^'^"    much  of  the  country  thereabout,  and  assaulting  the  city,  hoped 
to  take  it,  but  the  affair  did  not  succeed.     Putting  out  from 
Epidaurus,  they  wasted  the  territories  of  Trcezene,  Halias,  and 
Hermione,  all  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.     Putting  off"  from 
hence,  they  came  to  Prasise,  a  small  maritime  city  of  Laconia, 
and  both  wasted  the  territory  about  it,  and  took  and  pillaged 
the  town  itself;  and  having  done  this,  came  home  ;  but  found 
the  Peloponnesians  not  now  in  Attica,  but  gone  back. 
The  LVII.  All  the  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  territory 

nimiT'    of  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  abroad  with  their  fleet, 
retire  from  ^.j^g  disease,  both  in  the  army  and  city,  destroyed  many,  insomuch 
after  re-      as  it  was  said,  that  the  Peloponnesians  fearing  the  disorder, 
tliere  forty  which  they  knew  to  be  in  the  city,  both  by  deserters,  and  by 
days.         seeing  the  Athenians  burying  their  dead,  went  the  sooner  out 
of  the  country.  And  yet  they  stayed  there  longer  in  this  invasion 
than  they  had  done  before,  and  wasted  the  whole  territory ;  for 
they  continued  in  Attica  almost  forty  days. 
Agnonand      LVIII.  The  same  summer,  Agnon  the  son  of  Nicias,  and 
pirmaTc'h  Cleopompus  the  son  of  Clinias,  joint  commanders  with  Pericles, 
Poddffia     leaving  taken  the  army  which  he  had  employed  before,  went 
and  return  immediately  on  an  expedition  against  the  ChalcidiEans  of  Thrace, 
hav'nglost  and  against  Potidaea,  which  was  yet  besieged.     Arriving,  they 
one  thou-   applied  their  enscines,  and  tried  all  means  possible  to  take  it ; 

sand  and        i  i  «   ,         .  i  •  i  j    j 

fiity  men    but  neither  the  taking  of  the  city,  nor  any  thing  else  succeeded, 

dLl^y      worthy  so  great  preparation.     For  the  disease  coming  amongst 

them  also  in  this  place,  afflicted  the  Athenians  mightily  indeed, 

destroying  their  army,  so  that  the  Athenian  soldiers  which 

were  there  before,  and  in  health,  caught  the  sickness  from  those 

that  came  with  Agnon.    As  for  Phormio  and  his  one  thousand 

and  six  hundred,  they  were  not  now  amongst  the  Chalcidaeans ; 

and  Agnon  therefore  came  back  with  his  fleet,  having,  of  four 

thousand  men,  in  less  than  forty  days  lost  one  thousand  and 

fifty  by  the  plague.     But  the  soldiers  who  were  there  before, 

stayed  at  the  place,  and  continued  the  siege  of  Potidaea. 

The  Aihc-      LTX.  After  tlie  second  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the 

pifople       Athenians,  having  their  fields  now  the  second  time  wasted,  and 
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both  the  sickness  and  war  fallinp-  on  them  at  once,  chane;ed  their  Year  2. 

•  '  o  AC  430 

minds,  and  accused  Pericles,  as  if  he  had  persuaded  them  to  make  oi.  87. 3.' 

war,  and  as  if  by  his  means  they  had  been  brought  into  these  mminur 

calamities,  and  desired  earnestly  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  p^gncles 

the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whom  also  they  sent  certain  ambassadors,  ^"''  ^^^^ 

rr  •  °'  making 

but  who  returned  without  effect.     And  being;  altoo-ether  at  a  conces- 
loss  to  devise  what  to  do,  they  vehemently  reproached  Pericles.  Lace-^*^  ^ 
And  he  seeing  them  angry  at  their  present  calamity,  and  doing  daemo- 
all  those  things  which  he  had  before  expected,  called  an  as- 
sembly, (for  he  was  yet  a  general,)  with  intention  to  put  them 
again  in  heart,  and  assuaging  their  passion,  to  reduce  their 
minds  to  a  more  calm  and  less  fearful  state  of  temper  j  and 
standing  forth  he  spake  unto  them  in  this  manner. 

Oration  of  Pericles. 
LX.  "  Your  answer  towards  me  comes  not  unlocked  for,  (for  Speech 
the  cause  of  it  I  understand,)  and  I  have  therefore  called  this  byivicies 
assembly  to  remind  you,  and  to  reprehend  you,  if  in  any  point '"  J^^e 
you  either  are  angry  Avith  me,  or  give  way  to  your  adversity  assembly, 
without  reason.    For  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  public  prosperity  jj^tention 
of  the  city  is  better  for  private  men  than  if  the  private  men  them-  ?f  appeas- 
selves  were  in  prosperity,  and  the  public  wealth  in  decay.    For  a  anger  of 
private  man,  though  in  good  estate,  if  his  country  come  to  ruin,  ^"epeople. 
must  of  necessity  be  ruined  with  it ;  whereas  he  that  miscarries 
in  a  flourishing  commonwealth  will  much  more  easily  be  pre- 
served.   Since  then  the  commonwealth  is  able  to  bear  the  calami- 
ties of  private  men,  and  every  one  cannot  support  the  calamities 
of  the  commonwealth,  should  not  every  one  strive  to  defend  it  ? 
And  not  as  you  now,  affrighted  at  your  domestic  misfortunes, 
forsake  the  common  safety,  and  fall  a  censuring  both  me  that 
counselled  the  war,  and  yourselves  that  decreed  the  same  as 
well  as  I.     And  it  is  I  with  whom  you  are  angry,  one,  as  I 
think  myself,  inferior  to  none,  either  in  knowing  what  is  requisite, 
or  in  expressing  what  I  know  ;  and  a  lover  of  my  country,  and 
superior  to  money. ^    For  he  who  possesses  knowledge,  and  can- 
not clearly  express  it,  is  of  no  more  use  than  if  he  had  never 
thought  it  at  all ;  and  he  that  can  do  both,  and  is  ill  affected  to 
his  country,  will  not  be  equally  likely  to  give  befitting  counsel. 
And  if  this  quality  also  be  added,  yet  he  too,  if  corrupted  by 
money,  would  for  that  alone  set  all  the  rest  to  sale.     Now  if 

^  Compare  Aristot.  Rhet.  II.  1.  5.  on  the  causes  of  an  orator's  being  be- 
lieved, <ppovr)(ns,  apiTT],  and  ivvoia. 
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y^^"^  ?A/>    you  followed  my  advice  in  makina;  this  war,  as  esteemincj  these 
A.C.430.   •'.  ,•'  »  '  .,.*. 

Ol.  87.3.  virtues  to  be  in  me,  somewhat  above  the  rest,  with  injustice 

should  I  now  be  accused  of  doing  you  wrong. 

LXI.  "  For  though  to  such  as  have  it  in  their  own  election, 
being  otherAvise  in  good  estate,  it  were  the  height  of  folly  to 
make  choice  of  war ;  yet  when  they  must  of  necessity  either 
give  way,  and  immediately  be  subject  to  their  neighbours,  or 
else  save  themselves  from  it  by  danger,  he  is  more  to  be  con- 
demned that  declines  the  danger,  than  he  that  stands  to  it. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  the  man  I  was,  and  remain  unchanged  ; 
but  you  are  changed  ;  persuaded  to  the  war,  when  you  were  un- 
hurt, but  repenting  it  upon  the  damage,  and  condemning  the 
utility  of  my  counsel,  in  the  weakness  of  your  own  judgment. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  you  are  possessed  already  every  one 
in  particular,  by  that  which  afflicts  you,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
profit  is  as  yet  seen  by  none ;  and  your  minds,  dejected  with  the 
great  and  sudden  change  that  has  befallen  you,  cannot  con- 
stantly maintain  what  you  have  before  resolved.  For  that  which 
is  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  which  falls  out  most  contrary  to 
our  reckonings,  enslaves  the  spirit;  which  by  this  disease 
principally,  in  addition  to  Avhat  else  has  happened,  is  now  come 
to  pass  in  you.  But  you  that  dwell  in  a  great  city,  and  have 
been  brought  up  in  habits  suitable  to  it,  how  great  soever  the 
affliction  may  be,  ought  to  be  willing  to  endure  it,  and  not 
eclipse  your  reputation,  (for  men  think  fit  no  less  to  condemn 
those  who  through  cowardice  lose  the  glory  they  have,  than  to 
hate  those  who  through  impudence  arrogate  the  glory  they  have 
not,)  but  laying  aside  the  grief  for  your  private  losses,  you 
ought  to  lay  hold  of  and  support  the  common  safety. 

LXII.  "  As  for  the  toil  of  the  war,  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
long,  and  we  in  the  end  never  the  nearer  to  the  victory,  let 
those  arcjuments  suffice  bv  which  I  have  often  shewn  at  other 
times,  that  it  [the  toil]  is  not  justly  made  an  object  of  distrust  ;- 
and  this  I  will  make  manifest  to  you  moreover,  touching  the 
greatness  of  your  means  for  dominion,  M'hich  neither  you  your- 
selves seem  to  have  ever  thought  on,  nor  I  touched"'  in  my 
former  orations,  nor  would  I  have  spoken  of  it  now,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  too  boastful  an  appearance,  if  I  had  not  seen  your 

^  AiiTov  {nroTTTivoixsvov,  i.  c.  tov  ttovov,  "  that  yon  are  wrong  in  looking  at 
it  so  anxiously  and  fearfully."     Arnold. 

•*  'Ef  Tois  Trpii' Ao7oir  (txP'/''''^W')     Arnold. 
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minds  more  than  necessarily  dejected.  That  though  you  deem  Year  2. 
your  dominion  to  extend  only  to  your  confederates,  I  affirm  oi  87  3 
that  of  the  two  parts  of  the  world  obvious  for  use,  the  land  and 
the  sea,  you  are  of  the  one  entire  masters,  both  of  as  much  of  it 
as  you  now  possess,  and  also  of  as  much  more  as  you  shall  think 
fit.  Neither  is  there  any  king  or  nation,  of  those  that  exist  in 
the  present  time,  that  can  impede  your  navigation,  with  the 
fleet  and  strength  that  now  belongs  to  you.  So  that  you  must 
not  put  the  use  of  houses  and  lands,  of  Avhich  you  now  think 
yourselves  deprived  as  of  a  mighty  matter,  into  the  balance^ 
with  such  a  power  as  this,  nor  take  the  loss  of  these  things 
heavily  in  respect  of  it;  but  rather  set  little  by  them,  as  but  a  light 
ornament  and  embellishment  of  wealth,  and  think  that  our 
liberty,  as  long  as  we  hold  that  fast,  will  easily  recover  to  us 
these  things  again ;  whereas  subjected  once  to  others,  even 
what  Ave  possess  besides  is  wont  to  be  diminished.  Shew  your- 
selves not  in  either^  way  inferior  to  your  ancestors,  who  not  only 
held  this,  got  by  their  own  labours,  not  left  them,  but  have  also 
preserved  and  deUvered  the  same  to  us  ;  for  it  is  more  dishonour 
to  lose  what  one  possesses,  than  to  miscarry  in  the  acquisition 
of  it ;  and  proceed  against  the  enemy,  not  only  with  courage, 
but  also  with  disdain :  for  a  coward  may  have  a  bold  and 
boasting  spirit  from  happy  ignorance,  but  he  that  is  confident 
on  judgment  that  he  is  superior  to  his  enemy,  also  disdains  him, 
which  is  now  our  case.  For  if  fortune  be  equal,  prudence,  accom- 
panied with  the  disdain  of  our  enemies,  renders  daring  more 
to  be  trusted,  and  it  trusts  less  to  hope,  which  is  of  force  only 
in  uncertainties,  than  to  judgment  drawn  from  present  certainties, 
wherein  there  is  a  more  sure  foresight.^ 

LXIII.  "  You  have  reason  besides  to  maintain  the  dignity 
the  city  has  got  from  her  dominion,  (in  which  you  all  exult,) 
and  either  not  decline  the  pains,  or  not  also  pursue  the  honour. 
And  you  must  not  think  the  question  is  now  concerning  your 
liberty  and  servitude  only,  but  also  concerning  the  loss  of  your 
rule  over  others,  and  the  danger  you  have  contracted,  from 

*  Kara,  on  a  level  with.     Arnold. 

»  That,  is,  iu  preserving  and  in  delivering  down  these  possessions.      Goell. 

"  "  And  if  Fortune  be  impartial,  ability,  ^dth  a  high  and  confident  spirit, 
is  the  surest  warrant  for  daring;  nor  is  its  trust  placed  in  hope,  which  is  but 
the  comfort  of  the  desperate,  but  in  a  judgment  grounded  upon  present  reali- 
ties, whose  anticipations  are  far  more  trustworthy."'     Arnold. 

T 
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Year  2.      those  to  w  hom  offence  was  given  in  the  administration  of  it. 

oi.87. 3.  ^or  can  you  now  give  it  over,  if  any  one  through  fear  at  this 
present  time,  in  his  love  for  ease,  would  thus  play  the  honest  man ; 
for  already  your  government  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tyranny, 
which  appears  indeed  unjust  for  you  to  take  up,  but  unsafe  to 
lay  down.  And  such  men  as  these,  if  they  could  persuade 
others  to  it,  would  quickly  overthrow  their  state,  even  if  they 
lived  in  a  free  city  by  themselves.  For  the  quiet  life  can  never 
be  preserved,  if  it  be  not  united  with  the  active,  nor  is  a  secure 
slavery  conducible  to  a  reigning,  but  to  a  subject  city." 

LXIV.  "  Be  not  therefore  seduced  by  men  of  this  sort,  nor 
angry  with  me,  (with  whom  yourselves  decreed  this  war,) 
because  the  enemy  invading  you,  has  done  what  was  likely  he 
would,  if  you  were  unwilling  to  obey  him.  And  as  for  the 
disease,  (the  only  thing,  I  say,  that  exceeded  the  expectation  of 
all  men,)  it  has  come  upon  us  beyond  all  that  we  expected,  and 
I  know  you  hate  me  somewhat  the  more  for  that,  but  unjustly, 
unless  when  any  thing  falls  out  fortunate  above  your  expectation, 
you  will  also  put  that  to  my  account.  Evils  that  come  from 
heaven  you  must  bear  necessarily,  and  such  as  proceed  from 
your  enemies  valiantly ;  for  so  it  has  been  the  custom  of  this 
eity  to  do  heretofore,  which  custom  let  it  not  be  your  part  to 
impede :  knowing  that  this  city  has  great  name  amongst  all 
people,  for  not  yielding  to  adversity,  and  that  it  has  acquired 
the  greatest  power  that  is  known  up  to  this  present  time,  at  the 
expense  of  so  many  lives,  and  so  much  labour  in  the  war ;  the 
memory  whereof,  though  we  should  now  at  length  miscarry, 
(for  it  is  the  nature  of  all  things  to  decay,)  will  remain  with 
posterity  for  ever  :  how  that  being  Grecians,  most  of  the 
Grecians  were  our  subjects ;  that  we  have  sustained  the  greatest 
wars  against  them,  both  universally  and  singly,  and  have  in- 
habited the  greatest  and  wealthiest  city :  now  this,  though  he 
that  loves  ease  may  condemn,  yet  the  active  man  himself  will 
emulate,  and  they  that  have  not  attained  the  like  will  envy. 
But  to  be  hated  and  to  displease,  happens  for  the  time  to  all 
who  have  thought  themselves  worthy  to  have  the  command  of 
others ;  and  he  counsels  aright  that  undergoes  hatred  for 
matters  of  great  consequence.  For  the  hatred  lasts  not  long, 
and  both  a  present  splendour  and  an  immortal  glory  hereafter  is 
left  behind.  Since  then  you  foresee  both  what  is  honourable  for 
the  future,  and  not  dishonourable  for  the  present,  procure  both 
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the  one  and  the  other  by  your  courage  now ;  and  send  no  more  Year  2. 

heralds   to   the    Lacedasmonians,  nor   shew  yourselves  to   be  oi  87  3 

weighed  down  with  your  present  ills ;   for  they  whose  minds 

are  least  grieved,  and  whose  actions  most  oppose  a  calamity, 

both  amongst  states  and  private  persons  are  the  best." 

LXV.  In  such  speech  as  this   did  Pericles  endeavour  to  Pericles  is 

appease  the  anger  of  the  Athenians  towards  himself,  and  to  ^^^^'  ^^'^ 

withdraw   their   thoughts    from   the   present   afflictions :    but  wards 

.  elected 

they,  though  for  the  state  in  general  they  were  persuaded  by  com- 

his  words,  and  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  no  more,  but  rather  ^|-gf  ^"^  "^ 
stimulated  to  the  war,  yet  they  were  every  one  in  particular 
grieved  for  their  several  losses.  The  poor,'  because  entering 
the  Avar  with  little,  they  lost  that  little ;  and  the  rich,  because 
they  had  lost  fair  possessions,  together  with  goodly  houses,  and 
costly  furniture  in  them  in  the  country ;  but  the  greatest  matter 
of  all  was  that  they  had  war  instead  of  peace.  Nor  did  they 
desist  from  their  anger  altogether,  till  they  had  fined  him  in  a 
sum  of  money .^  Nevertheless,  not  long  after,  (as  is  the  fashion 
of  the  multitude,)  they  made  him  general  again,  and  committed 
the  whole  state  to  his  administration.  For  the  sense  of  their 
domestic  losses  was  now  dulled,  and  for  the  necessities  of  the 
commonwealth  they  prized  him  more  than  any  other.  For  as 
long  as  he  was  in  authority  in  the  city  during  the  time  of 
peace,  he  governed  the  same  with  moderation,  and  guarded  it 
safely,  and  in  his  time  it  was  at  the  greatest.  And  after  the 
war  was  on  foot,  he  also  appears  to  have  foreseen  what  it 
could  do.  He  lived  after  the  war  began  two  years  and  six 
months.  And  his  foresight  in  the  Avar  was  best  known  after 
his  death. 9  For  he  told  them  that  if  they  would  be  quiet,  and  Death  of 
look  to  their  navy,  and  during  this  war  seek  no  further  do-  P^i^'^les. 
minion,  nor  hazard  the  city  itself,  they  should  then  have  the 
upper  hand.  But  they  did  contrary  in  all,  and  in  such  other 
things  besides,  as  seemed  not  to  concern  the  war,  managed  the 
state  according  to  their  private  ambition  and  covetousness,  per- 
niciously both  for  themselves  and  their   confederates.     What 

7  The  people,  because  setting  out  with  little,  they  were  deprived  even 
of  this. 

8  Plutarch  says,  authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  amount  of  the  fine  laid 
on  Pericles ;  some  making  it  fifteen  talents,  others  fifty.  According  to 
Diodorus,  it  was  eighty.  The  person  who  urged  them  on  to  fine  him  was 
Cleon. 

'  Plutarch  says  he  died  of  the  plague. 
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Year  2.      siicceeded  well,  the  honour  and  profit  of  it  came  most  to  private 
oi  ^7^3^'  ^^6n ;  and  what  miscarried  was  to  the  city's  detriment  in  the 
war.     The  reason  whereof  was  this,  that  being  a  man  of  great 
power  both  for  his  dignity  and  wisdom,  and  for  bribes  manifestly 
the  most  incorrupt,  he  freely  controlled  the  multitude,  and  was 
not  so  much  led  by  them  as  he  led  them.     Because,  having 
gotten  his  poAver  by  no  unbecoming  arts,  he  would  not  humour 
them  in  his  speeches,  but  on  the  strength  of  his  character  durst 
anger  them  with  contradiction.   Therefore,  whensoever  he  saw 
them  out  of  season  insolently  bold,  he  would  with  his  orations 
put  them  in  fear ;   and  again,  when  they  were  afraid  without 
reason,  he  would  likewise  erect  their  spirits  and  embolden  them. 
It  was  in  name  a  democratical  state,  but  in  fact  a  government 
of  the  principal  man.     But  they  that  came  after  being  more 
equal  amongst  themselves,  and  affecting  every  one  to  be  the 
chief,  applied  themselves  to  give  in  to  the  humours  of  the  people, 
even  as  regarded  the  management  of  public  affairs.     From 
whence,  many  other  errors,  as  was  likely  in  a  great  and  domi- 
nant city,  proceeded,  and  also  the  voyage  to  Sicily,  which  was 
not  so  much  from  mistaking  in  their  opinion  those  Avhom  they 
went  against,  as  from  those  who  sent  out  the  expedition  not 
voting  1  afterwards  the  needful  supplies  to  those  that  had  gone 
the  voyage.  But  through  private  quarrels  about  who  should  bear 
the  greatest  sway  with  the  people,  they  both  abated  the  vigour 
of  the  army,  and  then  also  as  to  affairs  in  the  city,  were  first  in- 
volved among  themselves  in  internal  troubles.    But  being  over- 
thrown in  Sicily,  both  with  the  destruction  of  their  other  forces, 
and  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  navy,  and  the  city  being  then 
in  sedition,  yet  they  held  out  three  years,-  both  against  their 
first  enemies,  and  the  Sicilians  with  them,  and  against  most 
of  their   revolted   confederates   besides,  and   also   afterwards 
against  Cyrus,  the  king's  son,  who  took  part  with,  and  sent 
money  to  the  Peloponnesians  to  maintain  tlieir  fleet ;  and  never 
gave  in  till  they  were  overthrown,  having  fallen  among  them- 
selves into  private  dissensions.     So  much  was  in  Pericles  above 
other  men  at  that  time,  that  he  could  foresee  by  what  means 
the  city  might  easily  have  proved  superior  to  the  Peloponnesians 
by  themselves,  in  this  war. 

'  'EiriyiyvwffKouTfs,  "voting,  decreeing,"  as  Dr.  Arnold  renders  the  word; 
a  sense  preferable  to  that  of  "knowing." 
2  This  passage  proves  tliiit  Thucydides  lived  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
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LXVI.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  made  Year  2. 

.1  1        1      1         11  •         A.  C.430. 

war    the   same   summer    with   one    hundred   galleys  aganist  oi.  87. 3. 

Zacvnthus,  an  island  lyino;  over  against  Elis.     The  inhabitants  The 

Lacedffi- 
whereof  are  a  colony  of  the  Achaians  of  Peloponnesus,  but  monians, 

confederates  of  the  people  of  Athens.     There  were  in  this  fleet  Ymn<h^d 

one  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  Cnemus,  a  Spartan,  as  admiral ;  ships 

•  iiii(l6r 

and  having  landed,  they  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory.  Cnemus, 
But  they  of  the  island  not  yielding,  they  put  off"again  and  went  J|'„^„^j.^g"g. 

home.  ^^^  attempt 

LXVII.  In  the  end  of  the  same  summer,  Aristeus,  of  Co-  thus.  ^^^ 
rinth,  and  Aneristus,  Nicolaus,  Stratodemus,  and  Timagoras,  Certain 
of  Tegea,  ambassadors  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Polls,  of  nggja^^""^' 
Aro-os,  a  private  man,  as  they  were  travelling  into  Asia  to  the  ambassa- 

»     '       1  '  ..'       _  f         ^  dors,  going 

king,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  grant  them^money,  and  to  Persia 
to  share  with  them  in  the  war,  first  come  to  Thrace,  to  Sitalces,  t^g  ^1- ' 
the  son  of  Teres,  with  a  desire  to  induce  him  also,  if  they  l\^'^ce  of 

'  "^   tlie  king, 

could,  to  forsake  the  league  with  Athens,  and  to  make  an  ex-  are  seized 
pedition  to  Potidaea,  AA^here  the  Athenian  army  was  now  laying  ^y  §^_ 
siege,  and  not  to  aid  the  Athenians  any  longer ;   and  b}'^  his  ^"{^^^'^g^ 
aid  to  make  their  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hellespont,  to  over  to  the 
Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Pharnabazus,  where  they  wished  to  go,  who  put  ' 
who  would  convoy  them  to  the  king;    but  the  ambassadors  [j^^"[j'° 
of  Athens,    Learchus,    the   son   of   Callimachus,    and   Ame-  without  a 
niades,  the  son  of  Philemon,  then  happening  to  be  resident 
with  Sitalces,  persuaded  Sadocus,  the  son  of  Sitalces,  who  was 
now  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  put  them  into  their  hands,  that  they 
might  not  go  to  the  king,  and,  as  far  as  their  share  was  con- 
cerned, do  hurt  to  the  city,  whereof  he  himself  was  now  a 
member.     Whereunto   being   persuaded,    as   they  journeyed 
through  Thrace,  to  take  ship  to  cross  the  Hellespont,  he  ajDpre- 
hended  them  before  they  got  on  board,  by  such  others  as  he 
sent  along  with  Learchus  and  Ameniades,  with  command  to 
deliver  them  into  their  hands ;  and  they,  when  they  had  them, 
carried  them  away  to  Athens.     When  they  came  thither,  the 
Athenians  fearing  Aristeus,  lest  escaping  he  should  do  them 
further  mischief,  for  before  also  he  was  manifestly  the  author 
of  all  the  business  of  Potidaea,  and  about  Thrace,  the  same  day 
put  them  all  to  death,  unjudged,  and  desirous  to  have  spoken 
somewhat :  and  threw  them  into  pits,  thinking  it  but  just  to 
take  revenge   of  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  same  practices 
with  which  they  had  began,  as  they  had  slain  and  thrown  into 
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Year  2.      pits  the  merchants  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates, 

A  C  430 

oi.87.3.    whom  they  took  sailing  in  merchants'  ships,^  about  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus.-*     For  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Lace- 
daemonians  slew  as  enemies   whomsoever  they   took   at  sea, 
whether  confederates  of  the  Athenians,  or  neutral. 
The  Am-         LXVIII.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  end  of  summer,  the 
attack  ^      Ambraciots,  both  they  themselves,  and  having  also  raised  many 
Argosof       f  ^1     Barbarians,  made  an  expedition  against  Argos  of  Am- 

Amphi-  '  '■     .  ^  "- 

lochia,  and  philochia,  and  the  rest  of  that  territory.  The  quarrel  betAveen 
succ^essful  them  and  the  Argives  arose  first  from  hence.  This  Argos  and 
in  their       ^j     j.gg^  ^f  Amphilochia  was  planted  by  Amphilochus,  the  son 

attempts  '  '  i  i  •  t 

oQthecity.  of  Amphiaraus,  after  the  Trojan  war;  who  at  his  return  dis- 
liking the  then  state  of  things  at  Argos,  ^  built  this  city  in  the 
gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  called  it  Argos,  after  the  name  of  his 
own  country.  And  it  was  the  greatest  city,  and  had  the  most 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  all  Amphilochia.  But  many  generations 
after,  being  pressed  by  calamities,  they  invited  the  Ambraciots 
borderino-  upon  Amphilochia  to  dwell  with  them.  And  then 
they  first  learned  the  Greek  language  now  used,  from  the  Am- 
braciots that  lived  among  them ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Amphi- 
lochians  are  Barbarians.  Now  the  Ambraciots  in  process  of 
time  drive  out  the  Argives,  and  hold  the  city  by  themselves ; 
whereupon  the  Amphilochians  submitted  themselves  to  the 
Acamanians,  and  both  together  called  in  the  Athenians,  who 
sent  thirty  galleys  to  their  aid,  and  Phormio  for  their  general. 
Phormio  being  arrived,  they  take  Argos  by  assault,  and  made 
slaves  of  the  Ambraciots ;  and  the  Amphilochians  and  Acar- 
nanians  inhabited  the  town  in  common  :  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  league  between  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians. 
The  Ambraciots,  therefore,  deriving  their  hatred  to  the  Argives 
from  this  their  captivity,  afterwards,  during  the  time  of  this 
war,  make  this  expedition  with  an  army  partly  of  their  own, 
and  partly  raised  amongst  the  Chaonians,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing Barbarians.  And  coming  to  Argos,  were  masters  indeed 
of  the  field ;  but  when  they  could  not  take  the  city  by  assault, 

'  'OAKttSej.  Ships  of  the  round  form  of  building ;  for  the  use  of  mer- 
chants, not  for  the  use  of  war,  as  were  galleys,  and  other  vessels  of  the  long 
form. 

*  Vide  Herod,  vii.  137. 

*  The  Scholiast  says,  he  found  his  mother  Eriphyle  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Alcmaeon. 
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they  returned,  and  disbanding,  went  every  nation  to  his  own.  Year  2. 
Such  events  took  place  in  the  summer.  q\  ^j'^' 

LXIX.  In  the  following  Avinter,  the  Athenians  sent  twenty  piiomiio 
galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Phormio,  ^^''^ 
who  fixing  his  station  at  Naupactus,^  guarded  the  passage,  that  ships  is 
none  might  go  in  or  out  from  Corinth  and  the  Crisssean  gulf.  at^Naif- 
And  six  other  galleys,  under  the  conduct  of  Melesander,  they  pactus. 
sent  into  Caria  and  Lycia,  as  well  to  gather  tribute  in  those 
parts,  as  also  to  hindef  the  Peloponnesian  pirates  from  taking 
their  post  on  those  coasts,  and  from  thence  molesting  the  navi- 
gation of  such  merchant  ships  as  they  expected  to  come  to 
them  from  Phaselis,  Phoenicia,  and  that  part  of  the  continent. 
But  Melesander  landing   in   Lycia  with  such  forces   of  the  Melesan- 

Athenians  and  their  confederates  as  he  had  abroad,  was  over-  ^er  slain 

.  '"  J-ycia. 

come  in  battle  and  slain,  with  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  armj^. 

LXX.  The  same  winter,  the  Potidseans,  unable  any  longer  to  Potid^a 
endure  the  siege, ^  seeing  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Pelopon-  jgrg*^"' 
nesians  could  not  make  them  rise  from  the  siecje,  and  seeins: 
their  victual  failed,  and  that  they  Avere  forced,  amongst  divers 
other  things  done  by  them  for  necessity  of  food,  to  eat  one 
another,  propose  at  length  to  Xenophon,  the  son  of  Euripides, 
Hestiodorus,  the  son  of  Aristoclides,  and  Phanomachus,  the 
son  of  Callimachus,  the  Athenian  commanders  Avho  were  ap- 
pointed against  them,  to  come  to  a  treaty.  And  they,  seeing 
both  that  the  army  Avas  already  afflicted  by  lying  in  a  cold  and 
AA'intry  place,  and  that  the  state  had  already  spent  two  thousand 
talents^  upon  the  siege,  accepted  it.  The  conditions  agreed  on 
were  these : — To  depart,  they  and  their  wives  and  children,  and 
their  auxiliary  soldiers,  every  man  with  one  suit  of  clothes,  and 
every  woman  Avith  two ;  and  to  take  with  them  every  one  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  his  charges  by  the  Avay.  And  under 
this  treaty  they  came  out  of  the  place ;  and  they  Avent,  some  to 
the  Chalcidaeans,  and  others  to  other  places,  as  they  could  get 
to.  But  the  people  of  Athens  both  blamed  their  commanders 
for  coming  to  terms  without  them,  (conceiving  that  they  might 
have  got  the  city  on  whatever  conditions  they  Avished,)  and 

^  Lepanto. 

7  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  were  present  at  this  siege, 

*  ^.387,500.   Diodonis  says,  that  before  Agiion  left  Potidaca,  (see  chap.  5A,) 

more  than  a  million  talents  had  been  expended  in  the  siege;  and  this  took 

place  some  months  before  the  surrender. 
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to  meet 
them. 
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chidamus 
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ambassa- 
dors. 


sent  afterwards  a  colony  to  Potidasa  of  their  own  citizens,  and 
fixed  them  tliere.  These  were  the  things  done  in  this  winter. 
And  so  ended  the  second  year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  III.    A.  C.  429.    01.  87.  4. 

LXXI.  The  next  summer,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  eon- 
federates  did  not  make  an  incursion  into  Attica,  but  turned 
their  arms  against  Plataea,  led  by  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  having  pitched  his 
camp,  was  about  to  waste  the  territory  thereof.  But  the 
Plataeans  sent  ambassadors  forthwith  unto  him,  with  words  to  this 
effect : — "  Archidamus  and  you  Lacedaemonians,  you  do  neither 
justly  nor  worthy  yourselves  and  ancestors  in  making  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  territory  of  the  Plataeans.  For  Pausanias,  of 
Lacedaemon,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  having  together  with  such 
Grecians  as  were  content  to  undergo  the  danger  of  the  battle 
that  was  fought  in  this  our  territory,  delivered  all  Greece  from  the 
slavery  of  the  Persians,  when  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  market- 
place of  Plataea  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  called  together  all  the 
confederates,  and  granted  to  the  Plataeans  this  privilege ;  that 
they  should  hold  and  inhabit  their  land  and  their  city  under 
their  own  laws;  that  none  should  make  war  against  them 
unjustly,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  them ;  and  if  any 
did,  the  confederates  then  present  should  do  their  utmost  ability 
to  assist  them.  These  privileges  your  fathers  granted  us  for 
our  valour  and  zeal  in  those  dangers.  But  now  do  you  the  con- 
trary, for  you  are  come  with  our  greatest  enemies,  the  Thebans, 
to  bring  us  into  subjection.  Therefore  calling  to  witness  the 
gods  then  sworn  by,  and  the  gods  both  of  your  fathers  and 
of  our  country,  we  bid  you,  do  no  damage  to  the  territory 
of  Plataea,  nor  violate  those  oaths ;  but  that  you  suffer  us  to 
enjoy  our  liberty  in  such  sort  as  was  allowed  us  by  Pausanias." 

LXXII.  The  Plataeans  having  thus  said,  Archidamus  replied 
and  said  thus:  "Men  of  Plataea,  ye  say  what  is  just,  if  ye 
would  do  as  ye  say.  For  as  Pausanias  has  granted  to  you,  so 
also  be  you  free  ;  and  help  to  set  free  the  rest,  who  having  been 
partakers  of  the  same  dangers  then,  and  being  comprised  in  the 
same  oath  with  yourselves,  are  now  brought  into  subjection  by 
the  Athenians.  And  this  so  great  preparation  and  war  is  only 
for  the  deliverance  of  them  and  others ;  of  which,  if  you  will 
especially  participate,  keep  your  oaths.     But  if  this  does  not 
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please  you,  (as  ■vve  have  also  offered  to  you  formerly, )be  quiet,  and  Year  .3. 
mind  your  own  affairs,  and  take  j^art  with  neither,  receiving  both  oi^^7^'f ' 
sides  in  the  way  of  friendship,  neither  side  in  the  way  of  war, 
and  this  will  be  sufficient  for  us."  Thus  said  Archidamus.  And 
the  ambassadors  of  Plataea,  when  they  heard  him,  returned  to  the 
city ;  and  having  communicated  his  answer  to  the  people,  brought 
M'ord  again  to  Archidamus,  that  what  he  had  advised  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  perform,  without  leave  of  the  Athenians,  in 
whose  keeping  were  their  wives  and  children :  and  that  they 
feared  also  for  the  whole  city,  lest  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  gone,  the  Athenians  should  come  and  take  the  custody  of 
it  out  of  their  hands ;  or  that  the  Thebans,  comprehended  in  the 
oath  of  receiving  both  sides,  should  again  attempt  to  surprise  it. 
But  Archidamus,  to  encourage  them,  made  this  answer :  "  De- 
liver you  unto  us,  Lacedaemonians,  your  city  and  your  houses, 
shew  us  the  bounds  of  your  territory,  give  us  your  trees  by 
tale,  and  whatsoever  else  can  be  numbered,  and  depart  your- 
selves whither  you  shall  think  good,  as  long  as  the  war  lasteth  ; 
and  when  it  shall  be  ended,  we  will  restore  unto  you  whatever 
we  have  received  from  you :  in  the  mean  time  we  w  ill  keep 
them  as  deposited,  and  will  cultivate  your  ground,  and  pay  you 
rent  for  it,  as  much  as  shall  suffice  you  for  your  maintenance." 

LXXIII,  Hereupon  the  ambassadors  went  again   into  the  The  Pla- 
city,  and,  having  consulted  with  the  people,  made  answer :  [o  Athens 
"  That  they  would  first  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  what  he  and, 
proposed,  and  if  they  could  persuade  them  to  consent,  they  couraged 
would  then  accept  the  conditions :    till  then,  they  desired  a  Athenians 
suspension  of  arms,  and  not  to  have  their  territory  wasted."  determine 

TT  1  •    1  11  1        »  '  •  •      toresistthe 

Upon  this  he  granted  them  so  many  days  truce  as  was  requisite  Lacedav 
for  their  return,  and  for  so  long  forebore  to  waste  their  territory, 
When  the  Plataean  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Athens,  and 
had  advised  on  the  matter  with  the  Athenians,  they  returned 
to  the  city  with  this  answer  :  "  The  Athenians  say  thus :  That 
neither  in  former  times,  since  we  were  their  confederates,  did 
they  ever  abandon  us  to  the  injury  of  any,  nor  will  they  now 
neglect  us,  but  give  us  their  utmost  assistance.  And  the}'- 
conjure  us,  by  the  oaths  of  our  fathers,  not  to  make  any 
alienation  touching  the  league." 

LXXIV.  When  the  ambassadors  had  made  this  report,  the 
Plataaans  resolved  in  their  councils  not  to  betray  tlie  Athenians, 
lint  rather  to  endure,  if  it  must  be,  the  wasting  of  their  torritory 

u 


monians. 


Plataea. 
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Year  3.      before  their  eyes,  and  to  suffer  whatsoever  else  misrht  befal 

A  C  429.  •'      '  <= 

01.  87.  4.    them ;  and  no  more  to  go  forth,  but  from  the  walls  to  make 

this  answer:  "That  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  as  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  required."     When  they  had  answered  so, 
Archidamus  the  king  first  began  to  make  a  protestation  to  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  country,  saying  thus :  "  All  ye  gods 
and  heroes,  protectors  of  Plataea,  be  witnesses  that  we  neither 
invade  this  territory,  wherein  our  fathers,  after  their  vows  unto 
you,  overcame  the  Medes,  and  which  you  made  propitious  for 
the  Grecians  to   fight  in,  at  all  unjustly,  because  they  have 
first  broken  the  league  they  have  sworn  :  nor  what  we  shall  fur- 
ther do  will  be  any  injury,  because  though  we  have  offered  many 
and  reasonable  conditions,  they  have  yet  been  all  refused.  Assent 
yet  also  to  the  punishment  of  the  beginners  of  injury,  and  to 
the  revenue  of  those  that  bear  lawful  arms." 
Archida-        LXXV.  Having  made  this  protestation  to  the  gods,  he  made 
mus  pre-    ^eady  his  army  for  the  war.     And  first  having  felled  trees,  he 
besiege       therewith  made  a  palisado  about  the  town,  that  none  might  go 
out.     That  done,  he  raised  a  mound  against  the  wall,  hoping 
with  so  great  an  army,  all  at  work  at  once,  to  have  quickly 
taken  it.     And  having  cut  down  beams  from  Cithaeron,  they 
built  them  in  on  all  sides  [of  the  mound],  placing  them  like  mat- 
work,  9  to  serve  instead  of  walls,  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling 
too  much  away,  and  cast  into  it  brushwood  and  stones  and 
earth,  and  whatsoever  else  would  serve  to  complete  their  end. 
Seventy  days  and  nights  continually  they  kept  on  heaping  it 
up,  distributed  into  parties  to  give  each  other  rest,  in  such 
manner,  as  some  miglit  be  carrying  whilst  others  took  their 
sleep  and  food.     And  they  were  urged  to  labour  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians  that  commanded  the  mercenaries  of  the  several 
cities,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  work.     The  Plataeans  seeing 
the  mound  rise,  made  the  frame  of  a  wall  with  wood,  which 
having  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  place  where  the 
mound  was  heaped  up,  they  built  it  within  full  of  bricks,  taken 
from  the  adjoining  houses,  demolished  for  that  purpose ;  the 
timber  serving  to  bind  them  together,  that  the  building  might 
not  be  weakened  by  the  height.     The  same  was  also  covered 
with  hides  and  curried  skins,  both  to  keep  the  timber  from  the 

9  So  that  the  timbers  crossed  each  other  at  right-angles.  So  the  bodies 
of  the  murdered  Corcyrceans  we  piled  in  carts  in  the  same  way.  lY.  48. 
Arnolil. 
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shots  of  fiery  arrows,  and  those  that  wrought  from  danger.  Vear  3. 
So  that  the  height  of  the  wall  was  great  on  one  side,  and  the  oi.  87.  4. 
mound  went  up  as  fast  on  the  other.     The  Plataeans  used  also 
this  device  ;  they  broke  a  hole  in  their  own  M'all,  where  the 
mound  joined,  and  drew  the  earth  from  it  into  the  city. 

LXXVI.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  when  they  perceived  it, 
took  clay,  and  ramming  it  into  hurdles  of  reeds,  cast  the  same 
into  the  aperture,  that  it  might  not  give  way  like  the  earth,  and 
be  carried  off.  The  Plataeans  excluded  here,  gave  over  that 
plot,  and  digging  a  secret  mine,  which  they  carried  under  the 
mound  from  within  the  city  by  guessing  the  direction,  fetched 
away  the  earth  again,  and  were  a  long  time  undiscovered ;  so 
that  still  casting  on,  they  were  the  less  near  finishing  it,  the 
earth  being  drawn  away  below,  and  settling  on  the  part  where 
it  was  voided.  The  Plataeans,  nevertheless,  fearing  that  they 
should  not  be  able  even  thus  to  hold  out,  being  few  against 
many,  devised  this  further  :  they  gave  over  working  at  the 
high  wall  against  the  mound,  and  beginning  at  both  ends  of 
it,  from  the  low  wall,i  built  another  wall  in  form  of  a  crescent, 
inward  to  the  city,  that  if  the  great  wall  were  taken,  this  might 
resist,  and  compel  the  enemy  to  make  another  mound ;  and  by 
coming  further  in,  to  be  at  double  pains,  and  to  become  more 
exposed  on  both  sides  to  their  missiles.  The  Peloponnesians, 
together  with  the  raising  of  the  mound,  brought  to  the  city 
their  engines  of  battery  ;  one  of  which,  being  brought  up  upon 
the  mound,  shook  down  a  great  part  of  the  high  wall,  and  put 
the  Plataeans  into  great  fear ;  and  others  to  other  parts  of  the 
Avail,  Avhich  the  Plataeans  partly  turned  aside,  by  casting  ropes 
about  them,  and  partly  with  great  beams,  which  being  hung 
by  long  iron  chains  from  either  end,"  from  two  other  great 
beams  jutting  over,  and  inclining  from  above  the  wall  like  two 
horns,  they  drew  up  to  them  athwart,  and  wherever  the  engine 
was  about  to  light,  they  let  the  beam  fall,  slacking  the  chains, 
and  letting  their  hands  go  ;  and  it  falling  upon  it  with  violence, 
broke  off  the  beak  of  the  engine. 

LXXVII.  After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  seeing  their  engines  The  be- 
availed  not,  and  the  counter-wall  was  raised  against  the  mound,  defvo^f 

'  That  is,  from  the  low  or  original  wall,  where  the  wall  returned  again  to 
its  origincJ  lower  elevation.     Arnold. 

"  'Atto  t>jj  TOfirjs,  at  the  extremities,  where  the  beam  had  been  cut  off. 
Arnold. 


en- 
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A^rw'oQ  thinking  it  impossible  to  take  tlie  city  by  any  present  violence, 
oi.  87.4.  prepared  themselves  to  blockade  it  by  circumvallation.  But 
without      fii-st  they  thought  fit  to  attempt  it  by  fire,  being  no  great  city, 

success     to  4/0  i  •/  <j  <j  »/ 

set  fire  to    and  when  the  wind  should  rise,  if  they  could,  to  burn  it.     For 

the  city,     tiigi-e  was  no  way  they  did  not  think  on  to  have  gained  it 

without  expense  and  long  siege.     Having  therefore  brought 

fagots  of  small  wood,  they  cast  them  from  the  mound  into  the 

space  between  it  and  the  wall,  which  by  so  many  hands  was 

quickly  filled  ;  and  then  they  piled  them  up  also  as  far  into  the 

city,  as  at  that  elevation   they  could   reach :    and   throwing 

amongst  them  fire,  together  with  brimstone  and  pitch,  kindled 

the  wood,  and  raised  such  a  flame,  as  the  like  was  never  seen 

before,  made  by  the  hand  of  man.     For,  as  for  the  woods  in 

the  mountains,  the  trees  have  indeed  taken  fire,  but  it  hath 

been  by  mutual  attrition,  owing  to  the  winds,  and  have  flamed 

out  of  their  own  accord.     But  this  fire  was  a  great  one,  and 

the  Plataeans,  that  had  escaped  other  mischiefs,  wanted  little 

of  being  consumed  by  this.     For  within,  for  a  great  space  in 

the  city,  they  could  not  approach  it :  and  if  the  wind  had  been 

with   it,  blowing  it  on,  (as  the  enemy  hoped  it  might,)  they 

could  never  have  escaped.     But  it  is  reported  that  there  fell 

much  rain  then,  with  great  thunder,  and  that  the  flame  was 

extinguished,  and  the  danger  ceased  by  that. 

The  Pelo-       LXXVIII.  The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  failed  likewise 

sians  of  this,  retaining  a  part  of  their  army,  and  dismissing  the  rest, 

haying       inclosed  the  city  about  with  a  wall,  dividing  the  circumference 

wall  round  thereof  to  the  charge  of  the  several  cities.     There  was  a  ditch 

Plataea  •  . 

and  left  a   l^oth  within   and   without  it,  out  of  which  they  made  their 

portion  of  iji-icks  ;  and  after  it  was  finished,  which  was  about  the  rising  of 

their  army  7  '  o 

(with  the    Arcturus,^  they  left  a  guard  for  one  half  of  the  wall,  (for  the 

to^defeTd    other  was  guarded  by  the  Boeotians,)  and  departed  with  the 

jt,  retire,     ^ggt  of  their  army,  and  were  disbanded  according  to  their  cities. 

Four  hun-  The  Plata?ans  had  before  this  sent  their  wives  and  children, 

ta;ans,  ^'  and  all  their  unserviceable  men,  to  Athens.     The  rest  were 

^.'s^^'y.  besiesced,  being  in  number,  of  the  Plataeans  themselves  four 
Athenians,  o'  '^  i.-i 

and  one  hundred,  of  the  Atheinans  eighty,  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
and  ten  women  to  dress  their  meat.  These  were  all  when  they  began 
women,      j]^g  siege,  and  not  more,  neither  free  nor  bond,  in  the  citv.    In 

are  shut  »   '  ,        .  ,.   1       -r*,  •    1 

up  in         this  manner  was  the  siege  of  the  Platseans  carried  on. 
ataja.  LXXIX    Thc    same    summer,  at  the  same  time  that   this 

'  On  the  nineteenth  of  September. 
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expedition  was  made  against  Platgea,  the  Athenians,  Avith  two  Year  3. 
thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own   city,  and  two  hundred  oi.^V^I!' 
horsemen,  made  an  invasion  against  the  Chaleidaeans  of  Thrace,  xi,g  a- 
and  the  Bottiaeans,  when  the  corn  was  at  the  highest,  under  y'|j*Jj"'^j"^^g 
the    conduct   of  Xenophon,  the    son   of  Euripides,  and   two  an  expe- 
others.*     These  coming  before  Spartolus,  in  Bottiaea,  destroyed  against 
the  corn,  and  expected  that  the  town  would  have  been  rendered  ^'?^  C'lal- 
by  the  devices  of  some  within.     But  such  as  would  not  have  and  hotti- 
it  so,  having  sent  for  aid  to  Olynthus  before,  there  came  from 
thence  into  the  city  for  its  protection,  a  supply  both  of  men  of 
arms  and  other  soldiers.     And  these  issuing  forth  from  Spar- 
tolus, the  Athenians  put  themselves  in  order  of  battle  near  the 
town  itself.     The  men  of  arms  of  the  Chaleidaeans,  and  certain 
auxiliaries  with  them,  were  overcome  by  the  Athenians,  and  re- 
tired within  Spartolus.    And  the  horsemen  of  the  Chaleidaeans,  Attack 
and  their  light-armed   soldiers,  overcame  the  horsemen  and    ^^^^°  "*' 
light-armed  of  the  Athenians ;   but  they  [the  Athenians]  had 
some  few  targeteers  from  the  territory  called  Crusis.     When 
the  battle  was  now  just  begun,  there  came  a  supply  of  other 
targeteers  from  Olynthus,  which  the  light-armed  soldiers   of 
Spartolus  perceiving,   emboldened  both  by   this   addition   of 
strength,  and  also  as  having  had  the  better  before,  with  the 
Chalcidaean  horse  and  this  new  supply  charged  the  Athenians 
afresh.     The  Athenians   hereupon   retired  to   two  companies  but  aie 
they  had  left  with  those  who  carried  the  baggage  ;  and  as  often  afte'ffos'ing 
as  the  Athenians  charg-ed,  the  Chaleidaeans  retired ;  and  when  'our  hun- 
the  Athenians  retired,  the  Chaleidaeans  charged  them,  and  shot  thirty  men, 
at  them.  The  Chalcidaean  horsemen  also  rode  up,  and  charging  xenophon 
them  where  they  thought  fit,  forced  the  Athenians  in  extreme  ^^'^  ^"s, 

•^  °  two  col- 

affright  to  turn  their  backs,  and  chased  them  a  great  way.  The  leagues, ) 
Athenians  fled  to  Potidaea,  and  having  afterwards  fetched  away  -nto*^''"^ 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  upon  truce,  returned  with  the  remainder  Potidaja. 
of  their  army  to  Athens.     Four  hundred  and  thirty  men  they 
lost,  and  their  chief  commanders  all  three.  And  the  Chaleidaeans 
and  Bottiaeans,  when  they  had  set  up  a  trophy,  and  taken  up 
their  dead  bodies,  disbanded,  and  went  every  one  to  his  city. 

LXXX.  Not  long  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Am-  Cnemus, 
braciots  and  Chaonians,  desiring  to  subdue  all  Acarnania,  and  to  ^py^°',',j 
make  it  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  persuaded  the  Lacedaemo-  lieavy- 
nians  to  make  ready  a  fleet  out  of  the  confederate  cities,  and  to  ,nen  and 
*  Phanomachus  and  Calliadcs. 
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Year  3.  send  a  thousand  men  of  arms  into  Acarnania;  saying,  that  if  they 
ui.  87. 4.  aided  tliem  both  with  a  fleet  and  a  land  army  at  once,  (the 
some  Acarnanians  of  the  sea  coast  being  thereby  disabled  to  assist 

fands'in  ^^^^  rest,)  having  easily  gained  Acarnania,  they  might  be  masters 
Acarnania  afterward  both  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia,  and  the  Athenians 
marches  hereafter  less  able  to  make  their  cruises  about  Peloponnesus ; 
Stratus.  ^"^  *^^^t  ^^^^^^  '^'^^  ^  ^°P^  besides  to  take  Naupactus.^  The 
Peloponnesians  being  induced,  sent  thither  Cnemus,  who  was 
yet  admiral,^  with  his  men  of  arms,  in  a  few  galleys  im- 
mediately ;  and  sent  word  to  the  cities  about,  as  soon  as  their 
galleys  were  ready,  to  sail  with  all  speed  to  Leucas.  Now  the 
Corinthians  were  very  zealous  in  the  behalf  of  the  Ambraciots, 
as  being  their  own  colony.  And  the  galleys  which  were  to 
go  from  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  and  that  part  of  the  coast,  were 
now  making  ready ;  and  those  of  the  Leucadians,  Anactorians, 
and  Ambraciots,  were  arrived  before,  and  stayed  at  Leucas  for 
their  coming.  Cnemus  and  his  one  thousand  men  of  arms, 
when  they  had  crossed  the  sea,  having  escaped  the  observation 
of  Phormio,  who  commanded  the  twenty  Athenian  galleys  that 
kept  watch  at  Naupactus,  presently  prepared  for  the  invasion 
by  land.  He  had  in  his  army,  of  Grecians,  the  Ambraciots, 
Leucadians,  Anactorians,  and  the  thousand  Peloponnesians  he 
brought  with  him ;  and  of  Barbarians,  a  thousand  Chaonians, 
who  have  no  king,  Avhom  Photius  and  Nicanor  led,  who  being 
of  the  families  eligible  to  the  authority,  had  now  the  annual 
government.  With  the  Chaonians  came  also  the  Thesprotians, 
they  also  without  a  king.7  The  Molossians  and  Antitanians 
were  led  by  Sabylinthus,  protector  of  Tharyps,  their  king,  who 
was  yet  a  minor.  The  Paravseans  were  led  by  their  king 
Oroedus ;  and  under  Oroedus  served  likewise,  by  permission  of 
Antiochus  their  king,  a  thousand  Orestians.  Also  Perdiccas 
sent  thither,  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  a  thousand  Macedo- 
nians; but  these  last  arrived  afterwards.  With  this  army 
began  Cnemus  to  march,  without  staying  for  the  fleet  from 

•  The  possession  of  Naupactus  was  of  tlie  greatest  consequence  to  the 
Athenians,  as  it  gave  them  complete  command  of  the  Crissaean  gulf. 

••  tiavapxoy  eVt  6i/ra — the  pmticle,  in,  yet,  denotes  that  the  office  of  ad- 
miral at  Lacedaemon  continued  only  for  a  limited  time ;  at  least,  a  few  years 
later,  for  only  one  year. 

7  The  Thesprotians,  according  to  Homer,  were  governed  by  kings.  See 
Odys.  V.  1 15.  They  had  therefore  either  done  away  with  regal  authority, 
or  some  particular  tribe  of  them  were  without  kings. 
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Corinth.  And  passing  tln-ough  Argia,  they  destroyed  Limnaea,  Year  3. 
a  town  unwalled.    From  thence  they  marched  towards  Stratus,  01^37^4 
the  greatest  city  of  Acarnania ;  conceiving  that  if  they  could 
take  this  first,  the  rest  would  easily  come  over  to  their  side. 

LXXXI.  The  Acarnanians  seeing  a  great  army  by  land  The  Chao- 
was  entered  their  country  already,  and  expecting  the  enemy  rushing  on 
also  by  sea,  did  not  join  their  forces,  but  guarded  every  one  before  the 
his  own,  and  sent  to  Phormio,  bidding  him  come  to  their  aid.  army,  fall 
But  he  answered  them,  that  since  there  was  a  fleet  about  to  ambus*- 
set  forth  from  Corinth,  he  could  not  leave  Naupactus  without  ^^'^^'  ^^'^ 

,  ^  ,       are  de- 

a  guard.  The  Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates,  with  feated. 
their  army  divided  into  three,  marched  on  towards  the  city  of 
the  Stratians,  to  the  end  that  being  encamped  near  it,  if  they 
yielded  not  on  parley,  they  might  presently  assault  the  walls. 
So  they  went  on,  the  Chaonians  and  other  Barbarians  in  the 
middle ;  the  Leucadians  and  Anactorians,  and  such  others  as 
were  with  these,  on  the  right  hand ;  and  Cnemus,  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians and  Ambraciots,  on  the  left :  each  army  at  great 
distance,  and  sometimes  were  not  even  seen  by  each  other. 
The  Grecians  in  their  march  kept  their  order,  and  went  warily 
on,  till  they  had  got  a  convenient  place  to  encamp  in.  But 
the  Chaonians,  confident  of  themselves,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  continent  accounted  most  warlike,  did  not  halt  to  en- 
camp, but  marching  furiously  on,  together  Avith  the  rest  of  the 
Barbarians,  thought  to  have  taken  the  town  at  the  first  attack, 
and  to  have  the  action  ascribed  only  to  themselves.  But  they 
of  Stratus,  aware  of  this,  Avhilst  they  were  yet  in  their  way,  and 
imagining,  if  they  could  overcome  these,  thus  divided  from  the 
other  two  armies,  that  the  Grecians  also  would  be  the  less 
forward  to  come  on,  placed  divers  ambushes  not  far  from  the 
city,  and  when  the  enemies  approached,  fell  upon  them,  both 
from  the  city,  and  from  the  ambushes  at  once  ;  and  being  thrown 
into  affi-ight,  many  of  the  Chaonians  were  destroyed.  And  the 
rest  of  the  Barbarians  seeing  these  shrink,  stayed  no  longer,  but 
turned  to  flight.  Neither  of  the  Grecian  armies  had  knowledge 
of  this  skirmish,  because  they  were  gone  so  far  before,  and,  as 
they  then  thought,  had  pressed  on  to  choose  a  commodious 
place  to  pitch  in.  But  when  the  Barbarians  broke  in  upon 
them  in  their  flight,  they  received  them,  and  joining  both 
camps  together,  stirred  no  more  for  that  day.  And  the 
Stratians  assaulted  them  not,  for  want  of  the  aid  of  the  rest 
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Year  3.      of  the  Acarnanians,  but  used  their  slings  asrainst  them,  and 
A. C  429  ... 

01. 87. 4.    troubled  them  much  that  way ;    for  without  their  defensive 

armour,   there   was  no   stirring.     And   in   this   practice,  the 

Acarnanians  are  held  to  be  most  skilful. 

Cnemus  LXXXII.  When  night  came,  Cnemus  withdrew  his  army 

to  the         ^^  ^^^^  river  Anapus,   eighty  furlongs   from    Stratus,  and   the 

Anapus,     j^gxt  day  fetched  off  the  dead  bodies  upon  truce.  And  CEniadae 

thence  .       '  .  .  . 

to  the         having  come  to  join  them  from  friendship,^  he  made  his  retreat 

where  the  thither,  before   the  Acarnanians  should   assemble  with   their 

armysepa-  succours  :  and  from  thence  each  went  home.  And  the  Stratians 
rates. 

set  up  a  trophy  of  the  battle  against  the  Barbarians. 

The  Pelo-       LXXXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fleet  of  Corinth,  and  the 

fleet  sail-    other  confederates,  that  was  to  set  out  from  the  Crissaean  gulf, 

'"s  to     .    and  to  join  with  Cnemus  to  hinder  the  lower  Acarnanians  from 

Acarnania      .    .        "^ 

is  brought  aiding  the  upper,  came  not  at  all ;  but  were  compelled  to  fight 
by  Phor-^  with  Phormio,  and  those  twenty  Athenian  galleys  that  kept 
inio,  and  ^atch  at  Naupactus,  about  the  same  time  that  the  engagement 
into  a  took  place  at  Stratus.  For  as  they  sailed  along  the  shore, 
Phormio  waited  on  them  till  they  were  out  of  the  strait,  in- 
tending to  set  on  them  in  the  open  sea.  And  the  Corinthians 
and  their  confederates  went  not  as  to  fight  by  sea,  but  fiirnished 
rather  for  the  land  service  in  Acarnania ;  and  never  thought 
that  the  Athenians  with  their  twenty  galleys,  durst  fight  with 
theirs,  that  were  seven  and  forty.  Nevertheless,  when  they 
saw  that  the  Athenians,  as  themselves  sailed  by  one  shore,  kept 
over  against  them  on  the  other,  and  that  now  when  they  went 
off  from  Patrae,9  in  Acliaia,  to  go  over  to  Acarnania,  in  the 
opposite  continent,  that  the  Athenians  came  towards  them 
from  Chalcis  and  the  river  Evenus,  and  that  they  [the  Pelo- 
ponnesians]  had  not  escaped  their  observation  by  secretly 
anchoring  during  the  night,  they  found  they  were  then  of 
necessity  to  fight,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  passage  over.  The 
commanders  of  the  fleet  were  such  as  the  cities  that  set  it  forth 

^  Or  alliance,  as  the  CEniadae  seem  to  have  in  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians.    Yid,  I.  111. 

9  Phormio  was  watching  to  catch  them  in  the  open  sea,  iv  rri  evpvxcopia. 
They  were  now  out  of  the  gulf,  stretching  across  the  sea ;  in  the  midst  of 
whicl),  Phormio  came  up  to  them  and  engaged,  Kara  neaov  rov  vopBiioy.  The 
sea  without  the  capes  that  form  the  moutli  of  the  gulf  of  Crissa,  is  a  narrow 
sea,  but  it  was  open  compared  to  the  gulf  within,  and  gave  Phormio  great 
advantage.  By  tliis  action  he  obtained  great  glory,  and  Plutarch  reckons  it 
among  the  most  remarkable  exploits  related  by  Thucydidos. 
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had  severally  appointed  ;  but  of  the  Corinthians  these,  Machaon,  Year  3. 
Isocrates,  and  Agatharchidas,  The  Peloponnesians  formed  a  oi.87.4.' 
circle  of  their  ships,  as  large  as  they  were  able,  without  leaving 
the  spaces  so  wide  as  for  the  Athenians  to  pass  through ;  with 
the  prows  of  their  galleys  outward,  and  sterns  inwards,  and  into 
the  midst  thereof,  received  such  small  vessels  as  came  with 
them ;  and  also  five  of  their  swiftest  galleys,  to  charge  out, 
coming  up  [to  where  their  aid  was  wanted]  speedily,  in  what- 
soever part  the  enemy  should  charge. 

LXXXIV.  But  the  Athenians  with  their  galleys  drawn  up  It  is  at- 
one after  one  in  a  column,  went  round  them,  and  compressed  sh^me-' "' 
them  up  together,  by  continually  grazing  as  they  passed,  and  r""^,^?" 
making  a  show  of  immediately  attacking  them.     But  Phormio  twenty 
had  before  forbidden  them  to  fight,  till  he  himself  had  given  ships"'^*^ 
them  the  signal.     For  he  expected  that  this   order  of  theirs  ^"fl«-''  t'"| 

.  1        T    ]  1  1  n  commaml 

would  not  last  long,  as  m  an  army  on  land,  but  that  the  galleys  of  Plior- 
would  fall  foul  of  one  another,  and  be  troubled  also  with  the  '"'°" 
smaller  vessels  in  the  midst ;  and  if  the  wind  should  also  blow 
out  of  the  gulf,  in  expectation  whereof  he  so  went  round  them, 
and  which  usually  blew  there  every  morning,  that  they  Avonld 
then  instantly  be  disordered.  As  for  giving  the  onset,  because 
his  oalleys  were  more  ao-ile  than  the  o-allevs  of  the  enemy,  he 
thought  it  would  be  in  his  own  power,  whenever  he  might  wish, 
and  would  be  most  opportune  at  that  time.  When  this  wind  came 
down  upon  them,  and  the  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians  being 
already  contracted  into  a  narrow  compass,  were  both  ways 
troubled,  with  the  wind,  and  withal  by  their  own  lesser  vessels 
that  encumbered  them  ;  and  when  one  galley  fell  foul  of  another, 
and  the  mariners  laboured  to  set  them  clear  with  their  poles, 
and  through  the  noise  they  made,  keeping  off",  and  reviling  each 
other,  heard  nothing,  neither  of  the  orders  given,  or  of  the  di- 
rections of  the  pilots ;  and  for  Avant  of  skill,  unable  to  keep  , 
up  their  oars  in  a  troubled  sea,  rendered  the  galleys  less  obedient 
to  the  steersmen ;  then,  and  Avith  this  opportunity,  he  gave  the 
signal,  and  the  Athenians  charging,  sink  first  one  of  the  ad- 
miral-gallcj^s,  and  afterwards  they  destroyed  all,  wherever  they 
attacked  them,  and  brought  them  to  that  pass  at  length,  that 
not  one  applying  himself  to  the  fight,  they  fled  all  towards 
Patrm  and  Byrne,  cities  of  Achaia.  The  Athenians,  after  they 
had  chased  them,  and  taken  twelve  galleys,  and  picked  up  and 
taken  on  board  most  of  the  men  that  were  in  them,  sailed  away 
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Year  3.  to  Molycrium  ;  and  Avhen  they  had  there  set  up  a  trophy,  and 
oi.  87. 4.  consecrated  one  galley  to  Neptune,  they  returned  to  Naupactus. 
The  Pelo-  The  Peloponnesians,  with  the  remainder  of  their  fleet,  went 
fly""^^'^""  presently  along  the  coast  from  Dyme  and  Patrse  to  Cyllene, 
Cyllene,     ^]^q   arsenal   of  the  Eleans ;    and  thither,  after  the  battle   at 

where  they  .  . 

are  joined  Stratus,  canie  also  Cnemns  from  Leucas,  and  with  him  the 
mus."^      galleys  from  that  place,  with  which  this  other  fleet  should  have 

been  joined. 

Timo-  LXXXV.  After  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  unto  Cnemus, 

Brasfdas    ^^  ^^^^  fleet,  Timocrates,  Brasidas,  and  Lycophron,  to  be  of  his 

and  Lyco-  council,  with  command  to  prepare  for  another  better  fight,  and 

sent  to  act  not  to  suffer  a  few  galleys  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the  sea. 

m'us  ^^^'  *^®y  thought  this  accident  (especially  being  their  first  attempt 

at  sea)  very  much  against  reason ;  and  that  it  was  not  so  much 

a  defect  of  their  fleet  as  of  their  courage  :  never  comparing  the 

long  practice  of  the  Athenians  with  their  own  short  study  in 

these  businesses.     And  therefore  thev  sent  these  men  thither  in 

passion ;   Avho  being  arrived  with  Cnemus,  sent  word  to  the 

cities  about  to  provide  their  galleys,  and  caused  those  they  had 

before  to  be  repaired.     Phormio  likewise  sent  to  Athens,  to 

make  known  both  the  enemy's  preparation  and  his  own  former 

victory;    and  to  bid  them  send  speedily  unto  him  as  many 

galleys  as  they  could  make  ready ;   because  they  were  every 

Twenty      day  in  expectation  of  a  new  fight.     Hereupon  they  sent  him 

s|iips,  sent  j^^g^ty  galleys,  but  commanded  him  that  had  the  charge  of 

Atlienians  them  to  o-q  first  into  Crete.     For  Nicias,  a  Cretan  of  Gortyna, 

to  assist  .  J       ' 

Phormio,    the  public  host  of  the  Athenians,  had  persuaded  them  to  a 

tafn'T'      voyage  against  Cydonia,  which  was  hostile  to  them,  saying 

Crete.        that  he  could  gain  it  over  to  them.     Which  he  did,  to  gratify 

the  Polichnitae,  that  bordered  upon  the  Cydoniatas.    Therefore, 

with  these  galleys,  he  sailed  into  Crete,  and,  together  with  the 

Polichnitse,  plundered  the  territory  of  the  Cydoniatae ;  where 

also,  by  reason  of  the  winds,  and  weather  unfit  to  take  sea  in, 

he  wasted  not  a  little  of  his  time. 

Phormio         LXXXVI.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst  the  Athenians  were  de- 

wiUi'h'is     tained  in  Crete,  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  Cyllene,  in 

twenty       order  of  battle  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Panormus  of  Achaia, 

Rhium  of  to  Avhicli  also  were  their  land  forces  come  to  aid  them.  Phormio 

crimii.        likewise  sailed  by  the  shore  to  Rhium  near  Molycrium,  and 

anchored  without  it,  with  twenty  galleys,  the  same  he  had  used 

in  the  former  battle.     Now  this  Rhium  was  of  the  Athenians' 
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side,  and  the  other  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus  lies  on  the  opposite  Year  3. 
shore,  distant  from  it  at  the  most  but  seven  furlongs  of  sea;  q\^qt^^' 
and  this  [space]  makes  the  mouth  of  the  Crissaean  gulf.     The  jf,g 
Peloponnesians  therefore  came  to  anchor  at  Rhium  of  Achaia,  Pelopon- 
with  seventy-seven  galleys,  not  far  from  Panormus,  where  they  fleet,  con- 
left  their  land  forces.     After  they  saw  the  Athenians,  and  had  !!fil"*:  °^ 
lain  six  or  seven  days  one  over  against  the  other,  training  and  ^eyen 
providing  for  the  battle,  the  Peloponnesians  not  intending  to  anchors  at 
put  off  without  Rhium  into  the  wide  sea,  for  fear  of  w^hat  they  ^ci',""^"'^ 
had  suffered  by  it  before;   nor  the  other  to  enter  the  strait, 
because  to  fight  within  they  thought  to  be  the  enemy's  ad- 
vantage ;  at  last,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  commanders  The  com- 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  desiring  to  fight  speedily,  before  a  new  ™jf  "^^P 
supply  should  arrive  from  Athens,  called  the  soldiers  together,  side  ad- 
and  seeing  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  be  fearful  through  their  men. 
former  defeat,  and  not  forward  to  fight  again,  encouraged  them 
first  with  words  to  this  effect : 

Oration  of  Cnemus. 
LXXXVII.  "Men  of  Peloponnesus,  if  any  of  you  be  afraid  Address 
of  the  battle  at  hand,  on  account  of  the  event  of  the  battle  past,  "^  the^'""'' 
his  fear  is  without  ground.     For,  as  you  know,  Ave  were  in-  Pelopon- 
ferior  to  them  then  in  preparation,  and  set  not  forth  as  to  a  army 
fight  at  sea,  but  rather  to  an  expedition  by  land.     Fortune  battle^ in 
likewise  crossed  us  in  many  things,  and  our  unskilfulness  made  the  Cris- 

f»  n    1  111        sajan  gulf. 

us  miscarry  m  some  respects  in  our  first  sea-fight,  so  that  the  loss 
can  no  way  be  ascribed  to  cowardice.  Nor  is  it  just,  so  long 
as  we  were  not  overcome  by  mere  force,  but  have  somewhat  to 
allege  in  our  excuse,  that  the  mind  should  be  dejected  for  the 
calamity  of  the  event.  But  we  must  think,  that  though  fortune 
may  fail  men,  yet  the  courage  of  the  valiant  can  never  fail,  and 
that  they  will  not  be  likely,  while  valour  is  yet  left,  by  pretend- 
ing want  of  skill,  to  become  cowards  under  any  circumstances. 
And  yet  you  are  not  so  much  short  of  their  skill,  as  you  exceed 
them  in  valour.  And  though  this  knowledge  of  theirs,  which  a^ou 
so  much  fear,  joined  Avith  courage,  will  not  be  Avithout  a  memory 
also,  to  put  Avliat  they  know  in  execution,  yet  Avithout  courage 
no  art  is  of  anv  force  in  the  time  of  danger.  For  fear  con- 
founds  the  memory,  and  skill  Avithout  courage  avails  nothing. 
To  their  superiority  therefore  of  skill,  oppose  your  superiority 
of  valour  ;  and  to  the  fear  caused  by  your  being  Avorstcd,  oppose 
your  being  then  unprovided.     You  have  further  now  a  greater 
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Year  3.      fleet,  and  to  ficjht  on  your  own  shore,  with  your  aids  at  hand 

A.  C.429.  »  .  T  J 

01.87. 4.*    of  nien  of  arms  :  and  for  tlie  most  part,  the  greatest  number,  and 

best  provided,  get  the  victory.  So  that  we  can  neither  see  any 
one  cause  in  particular  why  we  should  miscarry  ;  and  what- 
soever were  our  wants  in  the  former  battle,  supplied  in  this, 
will  now  turn  to  our  instruction.  With  courage  therefore,  both 
masters  and  mariners,  attend  every  man  to  his  own  duties,  not 
deserting  the  place  assigned  him.  And  for  us  we  shall  order 
the  battle  as  ■well  as  the  former  commanders ;  and  leave  no 
excuse  to  any  man  of  his  coAvardice.  And  if  any  will  needs  be 
a  coward,  he  shall  receive  the  fitting  punishment,  and  the  valiant 
shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  merit." 

LXXXVIII.  Thus  did  the  commanders  encourage  the 
Peloponnesians.  And  Phormio,  likewise,  doubting  that  his 
soldiers  were  but  faint-hearted,  and  observing  they  had  con- 
sultations apart,  and  were  afraid  of  the  multitude  of  the  enemy's 
galleys,  thought  good,  having  called  them  together,  to  encourage 
and  admonish  them  upon  the  present  occasion.  For  though  he 
had  always  before  told  them,  and  predisposed  their  minds  to 
an  opinion,  that  there  Avas  no  number  of  galleys  so  great,  the 
attack  of  which  they  could  not  endure;  and  also  most  of 
the  soldiers  had  of  long  time  assumed  this  idea  among  them- 
selves, that  being  Athenians  they  ought  not  to  decline  any 
number  of  galleys  whatsoever  of  the  Peloponnesians  ;  vet  Avhen 
he  saAv  that  the  sight  of  the  enemy  present  had  dejected  them, 
he  thought  fit  to  revive  their  courage ;  and  having  assembled 
the  Athenians,  said  thus  : 

Oration  of  Phormio. 

Address  of      LXXXIX.  "  Soldiers,   having   observed  your   fear   of  the 

to  the""'     enemy's  number,  I  have  called  you  together,  not  thinking  it 

Athenian    right  to  see  you  terrified  Avith  things  that  are  not  terrible.    For 

the  same    first  they  have  prepared  this  great  number  and  odds  of  galleys, 

occasion.    £qj.  ^^^^  j|jgy  -^gre  overcome  before,  and  because  they  are  even 

in  their  own  opinions  too  weak  for  us.    And  next  their  present 

boldness  proceeds  only  from  their  knoAvledge  in  land  service, 

in  confidence  Avhereof,  as  if  to  be  A'aliant  were  peculiar  unto 

them,  they  are  noAv  come  up ;   wherein  having  for  the  most 

part  prospered,  they  think  to  do  the  same  in  service  by  sea. 

But  in  reason  the  advantage  must  be  ours  in  this,  as  vA'ell  as  it 

is  theirs  in  the  other  kind.    For  in  courage  they  exceed  us  not, 

and  as  touching  the  advantage  of  cither  side  in  skill,  Ave  may 
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better  be  bold  now  than  they.  And  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  Year  3. 
are  the  leaders  of  the  confederates,  through  the  reputation  they  oi.87. 4.' 
have,  bring  them  to  fight,  for  the  greatest  j^art,  against  their 
wills ;  for  else  they  would  never  have  undertaken  a  new 
battle  after  they  were  once  so  thoroughly  overthrown.  Fear  not, 
therefore,  any  great  boldness  on  their  part.  But  the  fear 
which  they  have  of  you  is  far  both  greater  and  more  cer- 
tain, not  only  for  that  you  have  overcome  them  before,  but 
also  for  this,  that  they  woxdd  never  believe  you  would  resist 
them  unless  you  had  some  notable  thing  to  put  in  practice  upon 
them.  For  Avhen  the  enemy  is  the  greater  number,  as  these 
are  now,  they  advance,  more  from  confidence  of  their  strength 
than  of  their  judgment.  But  they  that  are  much  the  fewer 
must  have  some  great  and  sure  design  when  they  dare  fight 
unconstrained.  Which  these  men  now  considering,  fear  us 
more  for  our  unlikely  preparation,  than  they  would  if  it  were 
more  proportionable.  Besides,  many  great  armies  have  been 
overcome  by  the  lesser  through  unskilfulness,  and  some  also 
by  timorousness,  both  which  we  ourselves  are  free  from.  As 
for  the  battle,  I  will  not  willingly  fight  it  in  the  gulf,  nor  go  in 
thither ;  seeing  that  to  a  few  galleys  with  nimbleness  and  art 
against  many  without  art,  straitness  of  room  is  disadvantage. 
For  neither  can  one  charge  with  the  beak  of  the  galley  as  is  fit, 
unless  he  have  sight  of  the  enemy  afar  off,  or  if  he  be  himself 
over-pressed  again  get  clear.  Nor  is  there  any  getting  through 
them,  or  turning  to  and  fro  at  one's  pleasure,  which  are  all  the 
works  of  such  galleys  as  have  their  advantage  in  agility ;  but 
the  sea-fight  would  of  necessity  become  the  same  with  a  battle 
by  land,  wherein  the  greater  number  must  have  the  better. 
But  of  this  I  shall  myself  take  the  best  care  I  am  able.  In 
the  mean  time,  keep  you  your  order  well  in  the  galleys,  and 
every  man  receive  his  charge  readily,  and  the  rather  because 
the  enemy  is  at  anchor  so  near  us.  In  the  fight,  consider  of 
the  greatest  importance  order  and  silence,  as  things  of  great 
force  in  most  military  actions,  especially  in  a  fight  by  sea,i 
and  repel  these  your  enemies  according  to  the  worth  of  your 
former  acts.  And  the  contest  is  one  of  great  importance  to 
you,  either  to  destroy  the  hope  of  the  Peloponnesian  navies,  or 

'  'O  is  T6  Ta  troWa  rwv  wo\e(xiKaiv,  Bckher;  wLich  is  advantageous,  both  in 
most  military  actions,  and  not  least  of  all  in  engagement  by  sea. 
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Year  3.      to  bring:  the  fear  of  the  sea  nearer  home  to  the  Athenians. 

A.C.429. 

oi,87. 4.*    Again  I  recal  to  your  recollection  that  you  have  beaten  them 

once  already ;  and  men  once  overcome  will  not  come  again  to 

the  dansrer  so  well  resolved  as  before." 

Phormiois      XC.  Thus  did  Phormio  also  encourage  his  soldiers.     The 

from  his     Peloponnesians,  when  the  Athenians  would  not  enter  the  gulf 

by^astrT  ^"^  ^^^^i*'  desiring  to  draw  them  in  against  their  wills,  weighed 

tagemof     anchor,  and   betime    in  the    morning  having   arranged    their 

ponne-°     galleys  by  four  and  four  in  a  rank,  sailed  towards  their  own 

^'^°^-         coast  within  the  gulf,  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  lain  at 

anchor,  with  their  right  wing  leading  the  way.     In  this  wing 

they  had  placed  twenty  of  their  swiftest  galleys,  to  the  end  that 

if  Phormio,  thinking  them  going  to  Naupactus,  should  for 

safeguard  of  the  town  sail  along  in  that  direction,  within  the 

strait,  the  Athenians  might  not  be  able  to  get  beyond  that 

wing  of  theirs,  and  avoid  the  attack,  but  that  these  galleys 

might  shut  them  in.     Phormio  fearing,  as  they  expected,  for 

the  town,  now  without  guard,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them  putting 

to  sea,  against  his  will,  and  in  extreme  haste,  went  aboard,  and 

sailed  alon^  the  shore,  with  the  land  forces  of  the  Messenians 

marching  by  to  aid  him.     The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  saw 

them  sail  in  one  long  file,  galley  after  galley,  and  that  they 

were  now  in  the  gulf  and  by  the  shore,  which  they  most  desired, 

upon  one  sign  given,  suddenly  having  turned  their  ships  so  as 

to  front  them,  sailed  every  one  as  fast  as  he  could  against  the 

Eleven       Athenians,  hoping  to  have  intercepted  them  every  galley.    But 

fhipTge"    of  those,  the  eleven  foremost,  avoiding  that  wing,  and  the  turn 

into  the      made  by  the  Peloponnesians,  got  out  into  the  open  spacc.^ 

gum  The  rest  they  intercepted,  and  driving  them  to  the  shore,  as 

they  fled,  rendered  them  unserviceable.     The  men,  as  many  as 

swam  not  out,  they  slew ;  and  the  galleys,  some  they  tied  to 

their  own,  and  towed  them  away  empty,  and  one  they  took 

Some  of     with  the  men  in  her.     But  the  Messenian  succours  on  land, 

are  tUken*  entering  the  sea  with  their  arms,  got  aboard  of  some  of  them, 

and  some'   and  fighting  from  the  decks  recovered  them  again,  after  they 

rescued  by  ,         i      i     •  i 

tlie  iMes-    were  already  bemg  towed  away. 

senians.  ^Q\,  And  in  this  part  the  Peloponnesians  had  the  victory, 


2  That  is,  the  mid  channel  of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  wide  in  comparison 
with  the  narrow  space  between  the  shore  and  the  enemy,  where  the  other 
nine  vessels  were  compelled  to  iight.     Arnold. 
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and  disabled  the  galleys  of  the  Athenians.     Now  the  twenty  Year  3. 
galleys  that  were  their  right  wing,  gave  chase  to  those  eleven  oi.87.4.' 
Athenian  galleys  which  had  avoided  them  when  they  turned, 
and  Avere  got  into  the   open   space.      These   flying   towards  Ten  of  the 
Naupactus,  arrived  there  before  the  enemy's,  all  save  one,  and  ^J,^pg"  j 
stopping  under  the  temple  of  Apollo,  turned  their  beak-heads,  safe  into 
and  put  themselves  in  readiness  for  defence,  in  case  the  enemy  tus. 
should  follow  them  to  the  land.     But  the  Peloponnesians,  as 
they  came  after,  were  singing  the  hymn  of  victory,  as  if  they 
had  already  had  the  victory;   and  one  galley  which  was  of 
Leucas  being  far  before  the  rest,  gave  chase  to  one  Athenian 
galley  that  was  behind  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.     Now  there  The 
chanced  to  be  out  at  sea  a  merchant  ship,  lying  at  anchor,  ly  rma- 
round  which  the  Athenian  ship  being  first  to  sail,  struck  the  noeuvre 

11  TT  1  •     round  a 

Leucadian  galley  that  pursued  her,  and  sunk  Jier.     U  pon  this  merchant 
unexpected  and  unlikely  accident  the  Peloponnesians  began  to  li^ll\ 
fear,  and  havins;  also  followed  the  chase,  as  being  victors,  dis-  Leucadian 

sniD 

orderly,  some  of  them  let  down  their  oars  into  the  water,  and  which  is  in 
hindered  the  way  of  their  galleys,  a  matter  of  very  ill  con-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
sequence,  seeing  the   distance  was  so  small  from   which   the  The 
enemy  might  attack  them,  and  stayed  for  more  company.   And  Pelopon- 
some  of  them  through  ignorance  of  the  coast  ran  upon  the  (twenty 

1    ■,      ^  ships)  in 

snelves.  pursuit 

XCII.  The  Athenians  seeino;  this,  took  heart  again,  and  ^^^'^  ^'^^,"" 

together  with  one  clamour  set  upon  them ;    who  resisted  not  some  run 

long,  because   of  their  present  errors  committed,  and   their 

disarray ;  but  turned  and  fled  to  Panormus,  from  whence  at 

first  they  set  forth.     The  Athenians  followed,  and  took  from  The  Athe- 

them  six  galleys  that  were  hindmost,  and  recovered  their  own  '^'f"^,       , 
o        J  '  _       attack  and 

which  the  Peloponnesians  had  injured  by  the  shore,  and  tied  drive  them 
astern  of  theirs.  Of  the  men,  some  they  slew,  and  some  also  normus. 
they  took  alive.  In  the  Leucadian  galley  that  was  sunk  near 
the  ship,  was  Timocrates,  the  Lacedjemonian,  who,  when  the 
galley  was  lost,  killed  himself,  and  his  body  drove  into  the 
haven  of  Naupactus.  The  Athenians  falling  off",  erected  a 
trophy  in  the  place  from  whence  they  set  forth  to  this  victory, 
and  took  up  their  dead  and  the  wreck,  as  much  as  was  on 
their  own  shore,  and  gave  truce  to  the  enemy  to  do  the  like. 
The  Peloponnesians  also  set  up  a  trophy,  as  if  they  also  had 
the  victory,  in  respect  of  the  flight  of  those  galleys  which  they 
injured  by  the  shore ;   and  the  galley  which  they  had  taken 
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Year  3.  tliey   consecrated    [to   Neptune]  in   Rliiura   of  Achaia,  hard 

oi^sV^^I'  ^y  t^^^i'"  trophy.     After  this,  fearing  the  supply  which  was 

The  expected  from  Athens,  they  sailed  by  night  into  the  Crisssean 

ne^skcs"'  gulf  and   to    Corinth,  all   but   the   Leucadians.     And   those 

retire  .  Athenians  with  twenty  eralleys  out  of  Crete,  that  should  have 

towards  .     p>         j  /.  i  • 

Corinth,  been  with  Phormio  before  the  battle,  not  long  alter  the  going 
Twenty      awav  of  the  oralleys  of  Peloponnesus  arrived  at  Naupactus ; 

Athenian  ,-  ,  i    i 

ships  and  the  summer  ended. 

arnvefrom  XCIII.  But  before  the  fleet  that  had  i-etreated  into  the 
A  detach-  Crissgean  gulf  and  to  Corinth  was  dispersed,  Cnemus  and 
mentsent   Brasidas,  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  of  the  Pelopon- 

overland  '  .  .  i    i         i       -vr 

from  Co-    nesians,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  instructed  by  the  Mega- 

IVisa;a°to   reans,  thought  good  to  make   an  attempt   upon  Pirsus,  the 

man  forty  haven  of  the  Athenians.  Now  it  was  without  guard  or  bar, 
ships  and  .        .  ^ 

attacic  and  that  on  very  good  cause,  considering  how  much  they  ex- 
lands'at     ceeded  others  in  the  power  of  their  navy.  And  it  Avas  resolved, 

Salarras,  j^at  every  mariner,  Avith  his  oar,^  his  cushion,  and  thong,'* 
and  storms  •'  '  i  i  i 

a  fort  should  take  his  way  by  land  from  Corinth  to  the  other  sea  that 
rsLnd!  li^s  towards  Athens,  and  going  with  all  speed  to  Megara, 
launch  forty  galleys  out  of  Niscea,  the  arsenal  of  the  Megareans 
which  then  were  there,  and  sail  presently  to  the  Piraeus.  For 
at  that  time  there  neither  stood  any  galleys  for  a  watch  before 
it,  nor  was  there  any  expectation  that  the  enemies  would  on  such 
a  sudden  come  upon  them.  For  they  durst  not  have  attempted 
it  openly  and  deliberately ;  nor  if  they  had  had  any  such  in- 
tention, could  [the  Athenians]  but  have  been  aware  of  it.  As 
soon  as  it  was  resolved  on  they  set  presently  forward,  and  arriving 
by  night,  launched  the  said  galleys  of  Nisaea,  and  set  sail,  not 
now  towards  Piraeus,  as  they  intended,  fearing  the  danger, 
and  a  Avind  was  also  said  to  liave  risen  that  hindered  them,  but 
towards  the  promontory  of  Salamis,  that  looks  towards  Megara. 

'  It  may  be  hence  gathered,  that  in  the  galleys  of  old  there  was  but  one 
man  to  one  oar. 

^  Tpoircorrip.  Dr.  Arnold  explains  tliis  of  the  thong  used  to  fasten  the  oar 
to  the  row-lock  (a-KaX/xos),  or  to  the  thole-pin  (tvXos),  as  they  used  but 
one,  as  the  boatmen  still  do  in  the  Mediterranean,  instead  of  letting  the  oar 
work  between  two  pins,  and  thus  requiring  no  thong.  Another  idea  is,  that 
it  \\  as  a  roll  of  rope ;  that  was  wound  round  the  oar,  to  prevent  it  from 
slij)ping  beyond  its  proper  distance  in  the  row-lock  ;  so  as  to  answer  some- 
what a  similar  purpose  that  the  button,  usually  fixed  to  an  oar  or  scull,  does 
now.  The  vvripea-iov  appears  the  same  as  what  Tlicocritus  calls  the  kwus. 
Id.  xxi.  12.    "  MrjpivOos,  Kuas  re,  yepuv  t   en   ipeiffnaffiv  \(fM$os." 
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Now  there  was  upon  it  a  little  fort,  and  underneath  In  the  Year  3. 

.  .  A.C.429. 

sea  lay  three  galleys  that  kept  watch,  to  hinder  the  importation  oi.87.  4. 

and  exportation  of  any  thing  to  or  from  the  Megareans.^     This 

fort  they  assaulted,  and  the  galleys  they  towed  empty  away  after 

them  ',    and  being  come  upon  the  Salaminians  unawares,  wasted 

also  all  other  parts  of  the  island. 

XCIV.  By  this  time  the  watch-fires  ^  signifying  the  coming  The  Athe- 
of  enemies  were  lifted  up  towards  Athens,  and  affrighted  them  toSalamis, 
as  much  as  any  thing  that  had  happened  in  all  this  war;  e°ei^'^^ 
for  they  in  the  city  thought  the  enemies  had  been  already  in  retire  at 
Piraeus ;  and  they  in  Piraeus  thought  the  city  of  the  Salaminians  proach. 
had  been  already  taken, ^  and  that  the  enemy  were  all  but 
instantly  sailing  into  the  Piraeus;    which,  had  they  not  been 
afraid,  nor  been  hindered  by  the  wind,  they  might  also  easily 
have  done.     But  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  came 
with  the  whole  strength  of  the  city  into  Piraeus,  and  launched 
their  galleys,  and  embarking  in  haste  and  tumult  set  sail  towards 
Salamis,  leaving  for  the  guard  of  Piraeus  an  army  of  foot.    The 
Peloponnesians,  upon  notice   of  those   succours,  having  now 
overrun  most  of  Salamis,  and  taken  many  prisoners,  and  much 
other  booty,  besides  the  three  galleys  from  the  fort  of  Budorus, 
went  back  in  all  haste  to  Nisaea.     And  somewhat  they  feared 
the  more,  for  that  their  galleys  had  been  drawn  down  into  the 
water,  after  [having  been  laid  up  for]  a  long  time,  and  were 
by  no  means  water-tight.     And  when  they  came  to  Megara, 
they  went  thence  towards  Corinth  again  by  land.     The  Athe- 
nians likewise,  when  they  found  not  the  enemy  at  Salamis, 
sailed  home;    and  from  that  time  forward  looked  better  to 
Piraeus,  both  by  the  shutting  of  the  ports  by  booms,  and  by 
all  other  carefnl  measures. 

XCV.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  Sitalces 
winter,  Sitalces,  an  Odrysian,  the  son  of  Teres  king  of  Thrace,  "^"ttran 
made   an   invasion   against  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander  expedition 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  upon  the  Chalcidaeans  bordering  on  Perdiccas 
Thrace,  upon   two   promises ;    one   of   which    he   wished    to  p]''  [''-^ 
compel  to  be  performed  to  him,  and   the  other  to  perform  dajans. 

*  Compare  iii.  51.  iv.  67.     Arnold. 

*  Fires  lifted  up,  if  they  were  steady  and  unmoved,  signified  the  approach 
of  friends  ;  if  waved  to  and  fro,  of  enemies. 

'   TTjf  T6    'XaXaniya  -ppria-Bai,   Bekker.     ritv  re   'SaXa/j.ii'iwv  iroXiv  ■tiprjcrBai, 
Duker ;  and  they  in  Piroeus  thought  that  Salamis  was  taken. 

Y 
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Year  3.      liimself.^  ForPerdiccas  had  promised  somewhat  unto  him  for  re- 
oi.  87. 4.    conciling  him  to  the  Athenians,  who  had  formerly  oppressed  him 
with  war,  and  for  not  restoring  his  brother  Philip  to  the  king- 
dom, who  was  his  enemy,  which  he  never  paid  him  ;  and  Sitalces 
himself  had  covenanted  with  the  Athenians,  when  he  made  league 
with  them,  that  he  would  end  the  war  which  they  had  against 
His  two     the  Chalcidffians  of  Thrace.     For  these  causes,  therefore,  he 
Senak!"^  made  this  expedition,  and  took  with  him  both  Amyntas  the  son 
ing  this      of  Philip,  with  purpose  to  make  him  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
tion.  also  the  Athenian  ambassadors  then  with  him  for  that  business, 

and  Agnon,  the  Athenian  commander.  For  the  Athenians 
were  also  to  have  joined  with  him  against  the  Chalcidseans, 
both  with  a  fleet,  and  with  as  great  land  forces  as  they  could 
provide. 

XCVI.  Beginning  therefore  with  the  Odrysians,  he  raises 
first  those  Thracians  that  inhabit  within  the  mountains  ^mus 
and  Rhodope,  as  many  as  were  of  his  own  dominion,  down  to 
the  shore  of  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Hellespont.  Then  beyond 
jEmus  he  levied  the  Getae  and  all  the  nations  that  dwelt  within 
the  river  Ister,  stretching  along  down  to  the  Euxine  sea.  The 
Getae  and  people  of  those  parts  are  borderers  upon  the  Scythians, 
and  furnished  as  the  Scythians  are,  all  archers  on  horseback. 
He  also  drew  forth  many  of  those  Scythians  that  inhabit  the 
mountains,  and  are  free  states,  all  swordmen,  and  are  called 
Dii,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  are  on  the  mountain  Rhodope ; 
whereof  some  he  hired,  and  some  followed  as  volunteers.  He 
levied  also  the  Agrians  and  Leaeans,  and  all  the  other  nations  of 
Pffionia  in  his  own  dominion.  These  are  the  utmost  bounds 
of  his  dominion,  extending  to  the  Graaeans  and  Leaeans,  nations 
of  Paeonia,9  and  to  the  river  Strymon ;  which  rising  out  of  the 
mountain  Scomius,  flows  through  the  territories  of  the  Graaeans 
and  Leaeans,  Avho  make  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  toward 
those  of  the  Paeoniaus  who  are  still  subject  only  to  their  own 
laws.  But  on  the  part  that  lieth  to  the  Triballians,  who  are 
also  a  free  people,  the  Trerians  make  the  bound  of  his  dominion 
and  the  Tilataeans.  These  dwell  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain  Scomiiis,  and  reach  westward  as  far  as  to  the  river 

*  Svo  xmoffxearus,  Bekker.  5ia  5uo  ii7ro<rxe<r€ij,  Duker ;  of  two  promises, 
wishing  one  to  be  performed  to  him,  and  the  other  himself  to  perform. 

'  /*eXP'  Tpaauav  Tlaiovwv,  Bekker.  ju<XP'  Tpaaicoj'  (cai  Aeoiwj'  Xiatovuiv, 
Duker ;  to  the  Graseans  of  Paeonia. 
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Oscius,  which  comes  out  of  the  same  mountain  as  Nestus  and  Year  3. 
Hebrus,  a  great  and  desert  mountain  adjoining  to  Rhodope.       oi  87^4^ 

XCVII.  The  dimension  of  the  dominion  of  the  Odrysians 
by  the  sea  side,  is  from  the  city  of  Abdera  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister,  in  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  is,  the  nearest  way,  a  sail  of  four 
days  and  as  many  nights  for  a  round  ship,i  running  continually 
before  the  wind.^  By  land  likewise  the  nearest  way,  it  is  from 
the  city  Abdera  to  the  Ister  eleven  days'  journey  for  an  ex- 
peditious footman.     Thus  it  lay  in  respect  of  the  sea. 

Now  for  the  continent ;  from  Byzantium  to  the  Leseans,  and 
to  the  river  Strymon,  (for  it  reaches  this  way  farthest  into  the 
main  land,)  it  is  for  the  like  footman  thirteen  days'  journey  to 
accomplish  the  distance. ^  The  tribute  from  all  the  Barbarian 
nations,  and  from  the  cities  of  Greece,  as  much  as  they  paid  in, 
in  the  reign  of  Seuthes,  (who  reigned  after  Sitalces,  and  made 
the  most  of  it,)  was  in  gold  and  silver,  by  estimation,  four 
hundred  talents*  yearly.  And  presents  of  gold  and  silver  were 
brought  him,  that  came  to  as  much  more ;  besides  vestures, 
both  wrought  and  plain,  and  other  furniture,  presented  not 
only  to  him,  but  also  to  all  the  men  of  authority  and  Odrysian 
nobility  who  had  power  with  him.  For  they  had  a  custom, 
which  also  was  general  to  all  Thrace,  contrary  to  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  to  receive  rather  than  to  give :  as  it  was 
there  a  greater  shame  to  be  asked  and  deny,  than  to  ask  and 

'  Ntji  ffrpoyyvXT],  a  ship  that  uses  only  sails,  of  the  round  form  of  building, 
and  serving  for  burthen,  in  distinction  to  galleys,  and  all  other  vessels  of  the 
long  form  of  building,  serving  for  war. 

*  Literally,  "if  the  wind  stands  continually  at  the  poop."  Computing 
the  day's  voyage  at  700  stadia  and  the  night's  at  600,  it  makes  the  length  of 
the  voyage  about  5200  stadia,  which  are  556  English  miles  and  a  little  more. 
By  land,  reckoning  the  day's  at  200  stadia  or  21  miles  and  three  quarters,  it 
would  be  239  miles  ;  it  is  really  more  than  280 ;  which  difference  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  epithet  eu^wvos.  This  is  Dr.  Arnold's  calculation. 
Mr.  Bloomfield  computes  the  sail  at  280  miles,  and  the  journey  by  land  at 
330;  but  surely  that  by  sea  must  be  much  the  greatest  distance.  For  the 
computation  of  a  ship's  course  at  ]  300  stadia  in  the  24  hours,  vide  Herodot. 
iv.  86. 

^  (ravTri  yap  Sta  irXeKXTOv  airo  BaXaaarii  aval  iytyvero,)  Bekker.  (rai/rj; 
yap  Sia  Tr\f taroy  airo  Qa\a<T(n}s  avu)  iyiyvero,  k.  t.  A.  Duker.  But  for  the 
continent,  from  Byzantium  to  the  Leaans,  and  the  Strymon,  (for  here  it  is 
the  greatest  distance  up  from  the  sea,)  for  an  expeditious  man  it  is  thirteen 
days' journey. 

*  £78,940. 
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Year  3.      go  without.     Moreover  too  according  to  their  power  they  used 

oi.  87.  4.'  this  custom  the  more ;   for  without  gifts,  there  was  nothing  to 

be  got  done  amongst  them  ;   so  that  this  kingdom  arrived  to 

great  power :  for  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  that  lie  between 

the  Ionian  gulf  ^  and  the  Euxine  sea,  it  was,  for  revenue  of 

money  and   other  wealth,  the  mightiest ;   though  indeed   for 

strength  of  an  army  and  multitudes  of  soldiers,  the  same  be 

far  short  of  the  Scythians :    for  there  is  no  nation,  not  to  say 

of  Europe,  but  neither  of  Asia,  that  are  comparable  to  them  in 

this  point,  or  that,  as  long  as  they  agree,  are  able,  one  nation  to 

another,  to  stand  against  the  Scythians ;  but  yet,  however,  in 

matter  of  council  and  wisdom  in  the  present  occasions  of  life, 

they  are  not  to  be  accounted  equal  to  other  men. 

Sitalces  XCVIII.  Sitalces  therefore,  king  of  this  great  country,  pre- 

iMacedo-    pared  his  army,  and  when  all  was  ready  set  forward,  and 

"'^ '  marched   towards    Macedonia.     First   throu2:h   his   own   do- 

minion,  then  over  Cercine,  a  desert  mountain   dividing   the 

Sintians  from  the  Pseonians,  over  which  he  marched  the  same 

way  that  he  himself  had  formerly  made  by  levelling  the  forest, 

when  he  made  an  invasion  against  the  Pseonians.     Passing 

this  mountain  out  of  the  country  of  the  Odrysians,  they  had 

on  their  right  hand  the  Pseonians,  and  on  the  left  the  Sintians 

and  Msedi,  and  beyond  it  they  came  to  the  city  of  Doberus, 

in  Paeonia.    His  army  as  he  marched  diminished  not  any  way, 

except  by  sickness,  but  increased  by  the  accession  of  many  free 

nations  of  Thrace  that  came  in  uncalled,  in  hope  of  booty. 

Insomuch  as  the  whole  number  is  said  to  have  amoimted  to  no 

less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  Avhereof  the 

most  were  foot,  the  horse  being  a  third  part,  or  thereabouts ; 

and  of  the  horse  the  greatest  part  was  supplied  by  the  Odrysians 

themselves,  and  the  next  most  by  the  Getffi :  and  of  the  foot, 

those  swordmen,  a  free   nation,  that  came  down  out  of  the 

mountain  Rhodope,  were  the  most  warlike.     The  rest  of  the 

promiscuous  multitude  were  formidable  only  for  their  number. 

XCIX.  Being  collected  altogether  at  Doberus,  they  made 

readv  to  fall  in  from  the  hill's  side  into  the  lower  Macedonia, 

the  dominion  of  Perdiccas :    for  there  are  in  Macedonia  the 

Lyncestians  and  Helimiots,  and  other  high-land  nations,  who, 

though  they  be  confederates,  and  in  subjection  to  the  other, 

yet  have  their  several  kingdoms  by  themselves.     But  of  that 

*  The  Adriatic  sea. 
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^vhich  is  now  called  Macedonia  toward  the  sea,  Alexander,  Year  3, 
the  father  of  this  Perdiccas  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidoe,*'  yi.aV.  4.* 
who  came  out  of  Argos,  were  the  first  possessors,  and  reigned 
in  the  same  ;  having  first  by  force  of  arms  driven  out  of  Pieria 
the  Pierians,  (who  afterwards  seated  themselves  in  Phagres 
and  other  towns  beyond  Strymon,  at  the  foot  of  Pangaeus; 
from  which  cause  that  country  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  Pangaeus, 
and  bends  toward  the  sea,  is  called  the  vale  of  Pieria  to 
this  day,)  and  out  of  that  which  is  called  Bottia,  the  Bot- 
tiaeans,  that  now  border  upon  the  Chalcidaeans.  The}'-  pos- 
sessed besides  a  certain  narrow  portion  of  Pasonia,  near  the 
river  Axius,  reaching  from  above  down  to  Pella,  and  to  the 
sea.  Beyond  Axius  they  possess  the  country  called  Mygdonia, 
as  far  as  the  Strymon,  from  whence  they  have  driven  out  the 
Edonians.  Furthermore  they  drove  the  Eordians  out  of  the 
territory,  now  called  Eordia,  (of  whom  the  greatest  part 
perished,  but  there  dwell  a  few  of  them  yet  about  Physca,)  and 
the  Almopians  out  of  Almopia.  These  same  Macedonians 
subdued  also  other  nations,  and  hold  them  yet,  as  Anthemus, 
Grestonia,  and  Bisaltia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Macedonians 
themselves.  But  the  whole  is  called  Macedonia,  and  was  the 
kingdom  of  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander,  when  Sitalces  came 
to  invade  it. 

C.  The  Macedonians,  unable  to  stand  in  the  field  against  so 
great  an  army,  retired  all  within  their  strong  holds  and  walled 
towns,  as  many  as  the  country  afforded ;  these  were  not  many 
then,  but  were  built  afterwards  by  Archelaus,  son  of  Perdiccas, 
when  he  came  to  the  kingdom,  who  then  also  cut  straight 
roads,  and  arranged  all  such  other  matters,  both  of  war,  as 
horses  and  arms,  and  for  other  provision,  better  than  all  the 
other  eight  kings 7  that  were  before  him.  The  Thracian  army 
arising  from  Doberus,  invaded  that  territory  first,  which  had 
been  the  principality  of  Philip,  and  took  Eidomene  by  force  ; 
but  Gortynia,  Atalanta,  and  some  other  towns  he  had  yielded 
to  him  through  friendship  to  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Philip,  who 

*  The  kings  of  ^Macedonia  are  called  airoyovoi  Trif-ievov,  by  Herod,  \-iii.  137. 
Temenus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Argos  at  the  return  of  the  Heraclidie. 
See  also  Herod,  v.  22.  and  L\.  44. 

'  Herod,  (viii.  139.;  gives  the  names  of  these  kings:  1.  Perdiccas,  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom;  2.  Araeiis,  (or  Argaeus;)  3.  Philip;  4.  Eropus; 
3.  Alcetas;  6.  AmjTitas;  7.  Alexander;  8.  Perdiccas. 
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and  after 
a  stay  of 
twenty- 
two  days 
there,  and 
eight  in 
Chalci- 
daea, 


he  retires 
at  tiie  in- 
stance of 
Seuthes. 


was  then  in  the  army.  They  also  assaulted  Europus,  but  could 
not  take  it.  Then  they  went  on  further  into  Macedonia,  on 
the  part  that  lies  on  the  left  hand  of  Pella  and  Cyrrhus ;  but 
within  these,  into  Bottisea  and  Pieria  they  entered  not,  but 
wasted  Mygdonia,  Grestonia,  and  Anthemus.  Now  the  Mace- 
donians had  not  even  an  idea  of  making  head  against  them 
with  their  foot,  but,  having  sent  for  horses  beforehand  from 
their  allies  of  the  higher  Macedonia,  they  assaulted  the  Thracian 
army  in  such  places  where,  few  against  many,  they  thought 
they  might  do  it  with  most  convenience;  and  where  they 
charged  none  was  able  to  resist  them,  being  both  good  horse- 
men, and  Avell  armed  with  breast-plates ;  but  enclosed  by  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy,  they  fought  against  manifest  odds  of 
number,  and  got  into  danger;  so  that  in  the  end  they  gave 
it  over,  esteeming  themselves  too  weak  to  hazard  battle  against 
so  many. 

CI.  After  this,  Sitalces  had  a  conference  with  Perdiccas 
touching  the  motives  of  this  Avar.  And  forasmuch  as  the 
Athenians  were  not  arrived  with  their  fleet,  (for  they  thought 
not  that  Sitalces  would  have  made  the  journey,)  but  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  him  with  presents,  he  sent  a  part  of  his  army 
against  the  Chalcidaeans  and  the  Bottiaeans,  wherewith  having 
driven  them  within  their  walled  towns,  he  wasted  and  destroyed 
their  territory.  Whilst  he  stayed  in  these  parts,  the  Thessalians 
southward,  and  the  Magnetians  and  the  rest  of  the  nations 
subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and  all  the  Grecians  as  far  as 
Thermopylae,  were  afraid  he  would  have  turned  his  forces  upon 
them,  and  stood  on  their  guard.  And  northward,  those  Thracians 
that  inhabit  the  champaign  country  beyond  Strymon,  namely, 
the  Panaeans,  Odomantians,  Droans,  and  Dersaians,  all  of  them 
free  states,  were  afraid  of  the  same.  He  gave  occasion  also  to 
a  rumour,  that  he  meant  to  lead  his  army  against  all  those 
Grecians  that  were  enemies  to  the  Athenians,  as  called  in  by 
them  to  that  purjjose,  by  virtue  of  their  league.  But  whilst  he 
stayed,  he  wasted  the  Chalcidaean,  Bottiaean,  and  Macedonian 
territories ;  and  Avhen  he  could  effect  nothing  of  what  he  came 
for,  and  his  army  both  wanted  victual,  and  was  afiiicted  with 
the  coldness  of  the  season,  Seuthes,  the  son  of  Sparadocus,^  his 
cousin-german,  and  of  greatest  authority  next  himself,  persuaded 

^  vTTo  livOov  Tov  'S.irapSaKov ,  Bekker.  tov  'STtapaSoKov,  Dukcr ;  be  is  per- 
suaded by  Seuthes,  the  son  of  S])ardacus. 
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him  to  make  haste  away.  Now  Perdiccas  had  dealt  secretly  Year  3. 
with  Seuthes,  and  promised  him  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  oi.  87.  4.' 
money  Avith  her :  and  Sitalces,  at  the  persuasion  of  him,  after 
the  stay  of  thirty  days  in  all,  whereof  he  spent  eight  at 
Chalcidaea,  retired  with  his  army  with  all  speed  to  his  own 
kingdom.  And  Perdiccas  shortly  after  gave  to  Seuthes  his 
sister  Stratonica  in  marriage,  as  he  had  promised.  This  was 
the  issue  of  this  expedition  of  Sitalces. 

CII.  The  same  winter,  after  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  Phormio 
was  disbanded,  the  Athenians  that  were  at  Naupactus  made  doubt1"ul 
an  expedition  under  the  conduct  of  Phormio,  and  sailed  alono-  characters 

1  ,  1     I  •  ,       1  .  T      ,    .  ■,       .  '^'■o™  Stra- 

the  coast  to  Astacus,  and  disbarking,  marched  into  the  inner  tus,  Co- 
parts  of  Acarnania.     He  had  in  his  army  four  hundred  men  other' 
of  arms  that  he  brought  with  him  in  his  galleys,  and  four  places, 
hundred  more  Messenians.     With  these  he  put  out  of  Stratus,  stores 
Coronta,  and  other  places,  all  those  whose  fidelity  he  thought  Coronta' 
doubtful.     And  when  he  had  restored  Cynes,  the  son  of  Theo- 
lytus,  to  Coronta,  they  returned  again  to  their  galleys.     For 
they  thought  they  should  not  be  able  to  make  war  against  the 
CEniadse,9  (who   only   of  all   Acarnania   are   the   Athenians' 
enemies,)  in  respect  of  the  winter.     For  the  river  Achelous, 
flowing  out  of  the   mountain   Pindus,  and  running  through 
Dolopia,  and  through  the  territories  of  the  Agraeans  and  the 
Amphilochians,  and   through  the   champaign   of  Acarnania, 
passing  above  by  the  city  of  Stratus,  and  falling  into  the  sea 
by  the  city  of  the  CEniades,  Avhich  also  it  surrounds  with  fens, 
by  the  abundance  of  water,  maketh  it  impossible  for  an  army 
to   lie  there   in  time   of  winter.     Also   most  of  the  islands 
Echinadas  lie  just  over  against  CEniadae,  hard  by  the  mouth 
of  Achelous.     And  the  river  being  a  great  one,  continually 
heapeth  together  the   gravel ;    insomuch  that  some  of  those 
islands  are  become  continent  already,  and  the  like  in  short 
time  is  expected  by  the  rest.     For  not  only  the  stream  of  the 
river  is  swift,  broad,  and  turbid ;   but  also  the  islands  them- 
selves stand  thick,  and  are  as  chains  to  connect  the  deposit  one 
to  another,  in  that  they  do  not  lie  apart,^  lying  ^^  ^^^  out,  not 

9  Vid.  ii.  82.  and  i.  111. 

•  r(fi  1X1]  (TKi^avvvffQai,  may  refer  either  to  the  islands,  or  to  the  deposit ; 
when  it  may  be  rendered  "  on  account  of  the  deposit  of  the  river  not  being 
scattered:"  vTjtrot  seems  the  natural  nominative  to  yivovrai,  but  if  tij;  /utj 
(TKfiavvvadai  be  referred  to  the  deposit,  it  might  perhaps  be  preferable  to 
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Year  3.      in  a  direct  line,  nor  so  much  as  to  give  the  water  its  course 
01. 87  4.    directly  forward  into  the  sea.    These  islands  are  all  desert,  and 
but  small  ones.     It  is  reported  that  Apollo,  by  his  oracle,  did 
assign  this  place  for  an  habitation  to   Alcmaeon,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  at  such  time  as  he  wandered  up  and  down  for  the 
killing  of  his  mother ;   telling  him,  that  he  should  never  be 
free  from  the  terrors  that  haunted  him  till  he  had  found  out, 
and  seated  himself  in  such  a  land  as,  when  he  slew  his  mother, 
the  sun  had  never  seen,  nor  was  then  land,  because  all  other 
lands  were  polluted  to  him.     Hereupon  being  in  difficulty,  as 
they  say,  with  much  ado  he  observed  this  ground  heaped  up  by 
the  river  Achelous,  and  thought  there  was  enough  cast  up  to 
support  life,  since  the  time  of  the  slaughter  of  his  mother,  after 
which  it  was  now  a  long  time  that  he  had  been  a  wanderer. 
Therefore  seating  himself  in  the  places  about  the  CEniades,  he 
reigned  there,  and  named  the  country  after  the  name  of  his  son 
Acarnas.     Thus  goes  the  report,  as  Ave  have  received  it,  con- 
cerning Alcmaeon. 
He  sails  to      CIII.  But  Phormio  and  the  Athenians  leaving  Acarnania, 
tus,  and     and  returning  to  Naupactus  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring, 
thence  the  ^ame  back  to  Athens,  and  brought  with  them  such  galleys  as 
spring  to    they  had  taken,  and  the  free  men  they  had  taken  prisoners,  in 
their  fights  at  sea,  who  were  again  set  at  liberty  by  exchange 
of  man  for  man.     So  ended  the  winter,  and  the  third  year  of 
the  war  written  by  Thucydides. 

take  awSefffjLoi  to  govern  the  verb,  and  to  render  thus,  "and  chains  are  formed 
of  the  deposit  from  one  to  another,  on  account  of  the  deposit  not  being 
scattered."  The  reading  to  instead  of  rqi  is  preferred  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who 
thus  excellently  renders  the  passage,  "  The  islands  serve  to  connect  the 
depositions  made  by  the  river  with  one  another,  so  that  the  soil  should  not 
be  dispersed  in  the  sea. " 


BOOK    III. 


I.  The  summer  following;,  the  Peloponnesians  and  tlieir  con-  Year  4. 

•  AC  428 

federates,  at  the  time  when  corn  was  at  the  highest,  entered  q\  gg_  j_ ' 

with  their  army  into  Attica,  under  the  conduct  of  Archidamus,  The 
the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  there  negj^ns"" 
set   them  down,  and  wasted  the   territory  about.     And   the  invade 
Athenian  horsemen,  as  they  were  wont,  fell  upon  the  enemy 
wherever  there  was  an  opportunity,  and  kept  back  the  multi- 
tude of  light-armed  soldiers,  from  going  out  before  the  camp,i 
and  infesting  the  places  near  the  city.     And  when  they  had 
stayed  as  long  as  their  victual  lasted,  they  returned,  and  were 
disbanded  according  to  their  cities. 

II.  After  the  Peloponnesians  were  entered  Attica,  Lesbos  The 
immediately,  all  but  Methyrane,  revolted  from  the  Athenians ;  revolt 
which  though  they  would  have  done  before  the  war,  (but  the  ^"™  ^^^ 
Lacedaemonians  would  not  then  receive  them,)  yet  even  now  they  nians. 
were  forced  to  revolt  sooner  than  they  had  intended  to  do. 
For  they  stayed  to  have  first  heaped  up  the  mouth  of  their  haven 
with  dams  of  earth,  to  have  finished  their  walls,  and  their 
galleys  then  in  building,  and  to  have  gotten  in  all  that  was  to 
come  out  of  Pontus,  as  archers,  and  victual,  and  whatsoever 
else  they  had  sent  for.     But  the  Tenedians,  with  whom  they 
were  at  enmity,  and  the  Methymnaeans,  and  of  the  Mitrlenians 
themselves,  certain  particular  men,  upon  faction,  being  hosts 
to  the  Athenians,  made  known  unto  them,  that  the  Lesbians 
were  forced  to  go  all  to  dwell  at  Mitylene  f  that  by  the  help 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  kindred  the  Boeotians,  they 
hastened  all  manner  of  provision  necessary  for  a  revolt,  and 

^  Ta  Sir\a,  the  open  space  where  the  arms  were  piled ;  and  more  generally 
the  camp  where  the  heavy-armed  were  quartered.     Arnold. 

^  The  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  make  Mitylene  the  seat  of 
government,  and  Antissa  and  Methymne  municipal  towns,  with  a  local  and 
subordinate,  instead  of  a  sovereign  government  of  their  o\\'n  affairs.  Com- 
piu-e  II.  15.  on  the  similarity  of  measures  employed  by  Theseus  in  Attica. 
Arnold. 
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Year  4.  that  unless  some  one  presently  prevented  it,  all  Lesbos  would 
oi.e'e.  1.  be  lost.3 

TheAthe-  HI-  The  Athenians  (afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  with  the 
ambas^'^-'^  war  now  on  foot,  and  at  the  hottest)  thought  it  a  dangerous 
dors  to  matter  to  add  Lesbos,  which  had  a  navy,  and  was  of  strength 
the  Mity    entire,  to  the  rest  of  their  enemies ;   and  at  first  received  not 

lemansto  ^j^g  accusations,  allowino-  the  desire  that  they  misrht  not  be  true 
demolish  '  o  .         o 

their  to  have  too  much  preponderance.     But  after,  when  they  had 

on  their     sent  ambassadors  to  Mitylene,  and  could  not  persuade  them  to 

refusal       dissolve  themselves,  and  put  an  end  to  their  preparation,  then 

fleet  of       fearing  the  worst,  they  would  have  prevented  them.     And  to 

agamst  '^'  ^^^^  purpose  suddenly  sent  out  forty  galleys  made  ready  to  sail 

them.         round  Peloponnesus,  with  Cleippides,  son  of  Deinias,  and  two 

other  commanders.     For  it  had  been  reported  to  them,  that 

there  was  a  feast  of  Apollo  Maloeis  to  be  kept  without  the 

city,  and  that  to  the  celebration  thereof,  the  Mitylenians  were 

accustomed  to  come  all  out  of  the  town;    and  they  hoped, 

making  haste,    to   take   them  there   unawares.     And   if  the 

attempt  succeeded,  it  was  well ;   if  not,  they  should  command 

the  Mitylenians  to  deliver  up  their  galleys,  and  to  demolish 

their  walls ;  and  then  to  make  war  against  them  if  they  refused. 

So  these  galleys  went  their  way.    And  ten  galleys  of  Mitylene, 

which  then  chanced  to  be  at  Athens,  by  virtue  of  their  league 

to  aid  them,  the  Athenians  kept  with  them,  and  cast  into  prison 

The  Mity-  the  men  that  were  in  them.     In  the  mean  time,  a  certain  man 

having  re-  went  from  Athens  into  Eubcea  by  sea,  and  then  by  land  to 

ceived  in-  Qersestus,  and  finding  there  a  ship  ready  to  put  ofi",  having  the 

of  this,       wind  favourable,  arrived  in  Mitylene  three  days  after  he  set 

parations'  fo^'t^i  from  Athens,  and  gave  them  notice  of  the  coming  of  the 

to  receive   fleet.    Hereupon  they  not  only  went  not  out  to  Maloeis,  as  was 

tn6  6n6niv>  \.  ^  y 

'  expected,  and  for  the  rest  they  stopped  the  gaps  of  their  walls 

and  ports,  where  they  were  left  unfinished,  and  placed  guards 

to  defend  them. 

The  Athe-      IV.  When  the  Athenians,  not  long  after,  arrived  and  saw 

arn^^         ^^^^'  ^^®  commanders  of  the  fleet  delivered  to  the  Mitylenians 

Lesbos,      what  they  had  in  charge,  which  when  they  did  not  hearken  to, 

atruce  to  they  presently  fell  to  the  war.     The  Mitylenians  unprovided, 

the  inha-    ^^^  compelled  to  a  war  on  a  sudden,  put  out  some  few  galleys 

who  send    before  the  haven  to  fight :   but  being  driven  in  again  by  the 

'  For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  war,  see  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  4. 
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galleys  of  Athens,  they  called  to  the  Athenian  commanders  to  Year  4. 
parley ;  desiring,  if  they  could,  upon  reasonable  conditions,  to  oi.^88^1^' 
get  the  galleys  for  the  present  sent  away.     And  the  Athenian  messen- 
commander  allowed  the  conditions,  he  also  fearing  they  should  iTheiT 
be  too  weak  to  make  war  against  the  whole  island.     When  a  ^"<^ '« 
cessation  of  arms  was  granted,  the  Mitylenians,  amongst  others,  mon. 
sent  to  Athens  one  of  those  that  had  given  intelligence  there  of 
their  design,  and  had  repented  him  after  of  the  same,  to  try  if 
they  could  persuade  them  to  withdraw  their  fleet  from  them,  as 
not  intending  any  innovation.    Moreover  they  sent  ambassadors 
at  the  same  time  to  Lacedamon,  undiscovered  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Athenians,  which  was  riding  at  anchor  in  Malea,*  to  the 
north  of  the  city ;  being  without  any  confidence  as  to  the  success 
of  the  answer  from  Athens.     And  these  men,  after  a  difficult 
voyage  through  the  wide  sea,  arriving  at  Lacedsemon,  nego- 
tiated the  sending  of  aid  from  thence. 

V.  But  when  their  ambassadors  were  come  back  from  The  Mhy- 
Athens  without  effect,  the  Mitylenians  and  the  rest  of  Lesbos,  jj^^Tsad^"^" 
save  only  Methymne,  (for  these,  together  with  the  Imbrians,  having  re- 
Lemnians,  and  some  few  other  their  confederates,  had  aided  successful" 
the  Athenians,)  prepared  themselves  for  the  war.  And  the  ^°^ 
Mitylenians,  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  city,  made  a  sally  war  com- 
upon   the  Athenian   camp,  and  came   to   a   battle;    wherein  t,.    ,,* 

,  ,       ,  .  .  f  he  Mity- 

though  the  Mitylenians  had  not  the  worse,  yet  they  lay  not  lenians, 
that  night  without  the  Avails,  nor  durst  trust  to  their  strength,  doubtful 
but  retiring  into  the  town,  lay  quiet  there,  expecting  to  try  ^»'e.,  re- 
their  fortune  with  the  accession  of  such  forces  as  (if  any  came)  their  wnlls 
they  were  to  have  from  Peloponnesus.     For  there  were  now  ieinfo'rc°-^ 
come  into  the  city,  one  Meleas,  a  Laconian,  and  Hermaeondas,  ments 
a  Theban,  who  having  been  sent  out  before  the  revolt,  but  Pelopon- 
unable   to   arrive   before   the   coming   of  the  Athenian  fleet,  "^®"^- 
secretly  after  the  end  of  the  battle,  entered  the  haven  in  a 
galley,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  another  galley  along  with 
them,  with  other  ambassadors  to  Sparta ;  which  they  did. 

VI.  But  the  Athenians,  much  strengthened   by  the  Mity-  The  Athe- 
lenians'  inactivity,  called  in  their  confederates,  who,  because  blockade 
they  saw  no  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Lesbians,  came  much  Mitylene 
sooner  in  than  it  was  thought  they  would  have  done;    and    ^''^^' 

*  This  Malea,  according  to  the  scholiast,  seems  not  to  be  the  promontory 
of  Malea,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Mitylene,  but  some  other  nearer  place, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
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Year  4.      bringing  their  ships  round  to  the  south  of  the  city,  fortified 

oi  ^88?"  *^°  camps,  on  either  side  one,  and  established  their  blockades 

'   ■    at  both  the  ports,  and  so  quite  excluded  the  Mitylenians  from 

the  use  of  the  sea.     As  for  the  land,  the  Athenians  held  so 

much  only  as  lay  near  their  camps,  which  was  not  much  :  and 

the  Mitylenians  and  other  Lesbians  that  were  now  come  to 

aid  them,  were  masters  of  the  rest.     For  Malea  served  the 

Athenians  for  a  station  only  for  their  galleys,  and  to  keep  their 

market  in.     And  thus  proceeded  the  war  before  Mitylene. 

Asopius.         VII.  About  the  same  time  of  the  same  summer,  the  Athe- 

Spelo^"*  nians  sent  likewise  thirty  galleys  to  Peloponnesus,  under  the 

ponnesus    conduct  of  Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio.    For  the  Acamanians 

Thips!  "*^  had  desired  them  to  send  some  son  or  kinsman  of  Phormio  for 

CEniSaj     general  into  those  parts.    These,  as  they  sailed  round,  wasted  the 

unsuc-       maritime   country   of  Laconia,   and   then   sending   back   the 

TndS^^'    greatest   part   of  his   fleet  to  Athens,  Asopius  himself,  with 

afterwards  ^^^-elve  ffallevs,  went  on  to  Naupactus.    And  afterwards  having 
slain  at  o        ./    '  j.  ^ 

Nericus.    raised  the   whole  poAver   of  Acarnania,  he  made   war  upon 
CEniadse,  and  both  sailed  with  his  galleys  about  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Achelous,  and  with  his  land  forces  wasted  the 
territory.      But   when  they    would  not  yield,  he   disbanded 
his  land  forces,  and  sailed  with  his  galleys  to  Leucas,  and 
landed  his  soldiers  on  the  territory  of  Nericus ;  but  in  going 
off,  was,  by  those  of  the  country  that  came  out  to  defend  it, 
and  by  some  few  of  the  garrison  soldiers  there,  both  himself 
and  part  of  his  company  slain.     And  having  afterwards,  upon 
truce,  received  from   the  Leucadians  the  dead  bodies,  they 
went  their  ways. 
The  jNIity-      VIII.  Now  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mitylenians  that  went 
lenian        ^^j.  jj^  ^j,g  £j.g^  galley  having  been  referred  by  the  Lacedae- 

ambassa-  o        ^  o  ^    ,       ^        •  r\^ 

dors  plead  moniaus  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Grecians  at  Olympia, 

Lt  O^lym-^  to  the  end  they  might  determine  about  them,  together  with  the 

pia,  and     pggj  of  the  confederates,  went  to  Olympia  accordingly.     It  was 

received     that  Olympiad  Avhcrein  Dorieus  of  Rhodes  was  the  second  time 

Pdopon-    "V'ictor.5     And   when,  after   the   solemnity,  they  were  set  in 

nesian        couucil,  the  ambassadors  spake  to  them  in  this  manner : 

racy.  Oration  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mitylene. 

Speech  of       ^^'  "  ^^n  of  Lacedoemon  and  confederates,  we  know  the 

the  Mity-    received   custom   of  the  Grecians :    for   they  that  take  into 
lenian  am- 
bassadors       6  He  is  said  to  have  conquered  in  the  pancratium  first  in  01.  87.  again  in  01. 

88.  and  a  third  time  in  Ol.  89.  He  is  mentioned  also  in  Aristot.  Rhet.  1. 2.  §  13. 
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league  such  as  revolt  in  the  wars,  and  relinquish  a   former  Year  4. 
league,  though  they  like  them  as  long  as  they  have  profit  by  q]^  33  j/ 
them,  yet  accounting  them  but  traitors  to  their  former  friends,  delivered 
they  esteem  the  worse  of  them  in  their  judgment.     And  to  say  general  as- 
the  truth,  this  iudgment  is  not  without  good  reason,  when  they  sembly  of 

.  the  allies 

that  revolt,  and  they  from  whom  the  revolt  is  made,  are  mutually  at  Olym- 
like-minded  and  affected,  and  equal  in  provision  and  strength,  P'^' 
and  no  fair  cause  of  their  revolt  given.     But  now  between  us 
and  the  Athenians  it  is  not  so.     Nor  let  any  man  think  the 
worse  of  us,  for  that  having  been  honoured  by  them  in  time  of 
peace,  we  have  now  revolted  in  time  of  danger. 

X.  "  For  the  first  point  of  our  speech,  especially  now  we 
seek  to  come  into  league  with  you,  shall  be  to  make  good  the 
justice  and  honesty  of  our  revolt.  For  we  know  there  can  be 
neither  firm  friendship  between  man  and  man,  nor  any  com- 
munion between  city  and  city,  to  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
without  a  mutual  opinion  of  each  others'  honesty,  and  also  a 
similitude  of  customs  otherways  :  for  in  the  difference  of  minds 
is  grounded  the  diversity  of  actions.  As  for  our  league  with 
the  Athenians,  it  was  first  made  when  you  gave  over  the 
Median  war,  and  they  remained  to  prosecute  the  relics  of  that 
business :  yet  we  entered  not  such  a  league  to  be  their 
helpers  in  bringing  the  Grecians  into  the  servitude  of  the 
Athenians,  but  to  set  free  the  Grecians  from  the  servitude 
of  the  Medes.  And  as  long  as  they  led  us  as  equals,  Ave 
followed  them  with  much  zeal ;  but  when  we  saw  they  remitted 
their  enmity  against  the  Medes,  and  led  us  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  confederates,  we  could  not  then  but  be  afraid.  And  the 
confederates,  through  the  multitude  of  distinct  councils,  unable 
to  unite  themselves  for  resistance,  fell,  all  but  ourselves  and 
the  Chians,  into  their  subjection ;  and  we  having  still  our  own 
laws,  and  being  in  name  a  free  state,  followed  them  to  the 
wars ;  but  so,  as  by  the  examples  of  their  former  actions,  we 
held  them  not  any  longer  for  faithful  leaders.  For  it  was  not 
probable,  when  they  had  subdued  those,  whom  together  with 
us  they  took  into  league,  but  that,  when  they  should  be  able, 
they  would  do  the  like  also  by  the  rest." 

XI.  "  It  is  true,  that  if  we  were  now  all  in  liberty,  we  might 
be  the  bettor  assured  that  they  would  forbear  to  innovate  5  but 
since  they  have  under  them  the  greatest  part  already,  but  deal 
in  equal  terms  with  us,  in  all  likelihood  they  will  take  it  ill, 
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Year  4.  our  alone  being  on  an  equality,  in  comparison  with  the  greater 
oi  ^8^T'  P^^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  already  yielded  to  them  :  especially  when  by  how 
much  they  are  become  stronger,  by  so  much  the  more  are  we 
become  desolate.  But  the  equality  of  mutual  fear,  is  the  only 
band  of  faith  in  leagues ;  for  he  that  hath  the  will  to  trans- 
gress, yet  when  he  hath  not  the  advantage  of  strength,  will  ab- 
stain from  making  the  attempt.  Now  the  reason  why  we  were 
yet  left  free,  is  no  other,  but  because  all  that  tended  towards 
their  dominion,  appeared  to  be  more  obtainable  by  plausibility 
of  language  and  by  the  method  of  policy,  than  by  that  offeree. 
For  therein  they  made  use  of  us  for  an  argument,  that  having 
equal  vote  with  them,  we  would  never  have  followed  them  to 
the  wars,  if  those  against  whom  they  led  us  had  not  done  the 
injury.  And  by  the  same  policy  also  they  first  brought  the 
stronger  against  the  weaker,  and  reserving  the  strongest  to  the 
last,  made  them  the  weaker,  by  stripping  of  all  the  rest. 
Whereas,  if  they  had  begun  with  us,  when  the  confederates  had 
had  both  their  own  strength,  and  a  side  to  adhere  to,  they  had 
never  subdued  them  so  easily.  Likewise  our  navy  kept  them 
in  some  fear,  lest  united  and  added  to  yours,  or  to  any  other, 
it  might  have  created  them  some  danger.  Partly  also  we  re- 
mained free  by  our  paying  court  towards  their  commons  and 
most  eminent  men  from  time  to  time.  But  yet  we  still  thought 
we  could  not  do  so  long,  considering  the  examples  they  have 
shewed  us  in  the  rest,  if  this  war  should  not  have  fallen  out. 

XII.  "What  friendship  then  or  assurance  of  liberty  was 
this,  when  we  received  each  other  without  sincerity  ?  When, 
whilst  they  had  wars,  they  for  fear  courted  us,  and  when  they 
had  peace,  we  for  fear  courted  them  ?  And  whereas  in  others, 
good  will  assureth  loyalty,  in  us  it  was  the  effect  of  fear  :  so  it 
was,  from  being  bound  more  by  fear  than  love  that  we  re- 
mained their  confederates  ;  and  whomsoever  security  should 
first  embolden,  he  was  first  likely,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
break  the  league.  Now  if  any  man  think  we  did  unjustly  to 
revolt  upon  the  expectation  of  evil  intended,  without  staying 
in  our  turn  to  be  certain  whether  they  would  do  it  or  not,  he 
weiffheth  not  the  matter  arischt.  For  if  we  were  as  able  to  con- 
trive  evil  against  them,  and  to  prepare^  schemes  in  return,  as 

*>  Mr.  Bloomficld  prefers  the  sense  of  "  delay,"  which  this  word  may  bear, 
and  renders  it  "to  shew  a  return  of  forbeai-ance  ;"  while  Dr.  Arnold  trans- 
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they  can  against  us,  being  thus  equal,  what  needed  us  to  be  at  Year  4. 
their  discretion?    But  seeing  it  is  in  their  hands  to  invade  at  oi  88  1. 
pleasure,  it  ought  to  be  in  ours  to  anticipate. 

XIII.  "  Upon  these  pretensions,  therefore,  and  causes,  men 
of  Lacedsemon  and  confederates,  we  have  revolted ;  the  which 
are  both  clear  enough  for  the  hearers  to  judge  upon,  that  we 
had  reason  for  it,  and  weighty  enough  to  affright  and  compel 
us  to  take  some  course  for  our  own  safety ;  which  we  would 
have  done  before,  when,  before  the  war,  we  sent  ambassadors 
to  you  about  our  revolt,  but  could  not,  because  you  would  not 
then  admit  us  into  your  league.  And  now,  when  the  Boeotians 
invited  us  to  it,  we  forthwith  obeyed.  Wherein  we  thought  we 
should  make  a  double  revolt,^  one  from  the  Grecians,  in  ceasing 
to  do  them  mischief  with  the  Athenians,  and  helping  to  set  them 
free ;  and  another  from  the  Athenians,  in  breaking  first,  and 
not  staying  to  be  destroyed  by  them  hereafter.  But  this  revolt 
of  ours  hath  been  sooner  than  was  fit,  and  before  we  were  pro- 
vided for  it.  For  which  cause  also  the  confederates  ouoht 
so  much  the  sooner  to  admit  us  into  the  league,  and  send  us 
the  speedier  aid,  thereby  the  better  at  once  both  to  defend 
those  you  ought  to  defend,  and  to  annoy  your  enemies.  Whereof 
there  was  never  better  opportunity  than  at  this  present :  for  the 
Athenians  being  both  with  the  sickness  and  their  great  expenses 
consumed,  and  their  navy  divided,  part  upon  your  own  coasts 
and  part  upon  ours,  it  is  not  likely  they  should  have  many 
galleys  to  spare,  in  case  you  again  this  summer  invade  them 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  they  will  either  be  unable  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  your  fleet,  or  will  retire  from  both  our  coasts. 
And  let  not  any  man  conceive  that  you  shall  herein,  at  your 
own  danger,  defend  the  territory  of  another.  For  though 
Lesbos  seem  remote,  the  profit  of  it  will  be  near  you.  For  the 
war  will  not  be  (as  a  man  would  think)  in  Attica,  but  there 
from  whence  cometh  the  profit  to  Attica.    Now  the  revenue 

lates,  "  to  threaten  them  continually  with  hostilities  in  return ;"  according  to 
the  force  of /teAATjo-ai,  "  to  be  going  to  do  a  thing." 

7  "  We  thought  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  Greeks  whom  we  were 
injuring,  and  from  the  Athenians  who  were  meditating  to  injure  us ;  that 
so  we  might  at  once  escape  doing  wrong  to  others,  and  suffering  it  our- 
selves." Such  seems  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  given 
In  English  ;  for  we  cannot  express  the  double  meaning  of  oTroo-TTjo-eo-flai,  "to 
stand  aloof  from  and  decline  doing  a  thing,"  and,  "  to  revolt  from  the  leading 
state  of  a  confederacy."    Arnold. 
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Year  4.  t]^ey  have  comes  from  their  confederates,  which,  if  they  subdue 
oi.88. 1.*  us,  will  still  be  greater.  For  neither  will  any  other  revolt,  and 
all  that  is  ours  will  accrue  unto  them ;  and  we  shall  be  worse 
handled  besides,  than  they  who  were  slaves  before  [they  re- 
volted] .8  But  aiding  us  with  diligence,  you  shall  both  add  to 
your  league  a  city  that  hath  a  great  navy,  (the  thing  you  most 
stand  in  need  of,)  and  also  easily  overthrow  the  Athenians  by 
drawing  away  their  confederates ;  because  every  one  will  then  be 
more  confident  to  come  in,  and  you  will  avoid  the  imputation 
of  not  assisting  such  as  revolt  from  their  league  [unto  you]. 
And  if  it  appear  that  your  endeavour  is  to  make  them  free, 
vour  streno-th  in  this  war  will  be  much  the  more  confirmed. 

XIV.  "  In  reverence,  therefore,  of  the  hopes  which  the 
Grecians  have  reposed  in  you,  and  of  the  presence  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  in  whose  temple  here  we  are  like  suppliants,  receive 
the  Mitylenians  into  league,  and  aid  us.  And  do  not  east  us 
off,  Avho,  though  as  to  the  exposing  of  our  persons,  the  danger 
be  our  own,  shall  bring  a  common  profit  to  all  Greece  if  we 
prosper,  and  a  more  common  detriment  to  all  the  Grecians,  if 
through  your  inflexibleness  we  miscarry.  Be  you  therefore 
men,  such  as  the  Grecians  esteem  you,  and  our  fears  desire 
you  to  be." 
The  Lace-      XV.  In  this  manner  spake  the  Mitylenians.    And  the  Lace- 

daemoni-     (jggmonians  and  their  confederates,  when  they  had  heard  and 
ans  pre-  "^  •  i     ^i 

pare  to       allowed  their   reasons,  decreed  not  only  a  league  with  the 

Ath^eifsby  Lesbians,  but  also  again  to  make  an  invasion  into  Attica.  And 
land  and  ^^  ^j^^j.  purpose  the  Lacedaemonians  appointed  their  confederates 
there  present,  to  make  as  much  speed  as  they  could  with  two 
parts  of  their  forces  into  the  isthmus ;  and  they  themselves 
being  first  there,  prepared  engines  in  the  isthmus  for  the  draw- 
ing up  of  galleys,  with  the  intention  to  carry  the  navy  from 
Corinth  to  the  other  sea  that  lies  towards  Athens,  and  to  set 
upon  them  both  by  sea  and  land.  And  these  things  diligently 
did  they.  But  the  rest  of  the  confederates  assembled  but 
slowly,  being  busied  in  the  gathering  in  of  their  fruits,  and 
weary  of  making  expeditions.^ 

'  So  Dr.  Arnold  renders,  and  the  reason  of  their  fear  is  plain  ;  because, 
not  being  yet  enslaved,  "  they  would  seem  to  have  revolted  on  much  less 
provocation." 

"  Mr.  Bloomfield  well  remarks,  it  was  not  ivar  they  were  weary  of,  but 
campaigning,  as  they  had  already  made  one  campaign  this  season. 
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XVI.  The  Athenians  perceiving  all  this  preparation  to  be  Year  4. 
made  from  an  opinion  of  their  weakness,  and  desirous  to  let  oi  88  i 
them  see  they  were  deceived,  as  being  able  without  stirring  the  The  Atl:e- 
fleet  at  Lesbos  easilv  to  master  the  fleet  that  should  come  ao-ainst  °"^°u  ^^^^ 

&  one  hun- 

them  out  of  Peloponnesus,  manned  out  one  hundred  galleys,  ''""ed  ships 
and  embarked  therein  generally  both  citizens,  (except  those  of  Pelopon- 
the  degree  of  Pentacosiomedimni,i  and  horsemen,)  and  also  ?^*"*j  *''^ 

o  ...  J-aced«- 

strang-ers  that  dwelt  amonsjst  them  :  and  sailino;  to  the  isthmus,  monians 
made  a  show  of  their  strength,  and  landed  their  soldiers  in  such  their  at- 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  as  they  thought  fit.     When  the  Lacedae-  a  then''" 
monians   saw   things   so   contrary  to   their   expectation,   they  a"d  pre- 
thought  it  false,  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lesbian  ambas-  fl'et  for 
sadors ;    and  esteeming  the  action  difficult,  seeing  their  con-  ^'^^'^o^- 
federates  were  not  arrived,  and  that  news  was  brought  of  the 
wasting  of  the  territory  near  their  city,  by  the  thirty  gallejs 
formerly  sent  about  Peloponnesus  by  the  Athenians,  went  home 
again  ;  and  afterwards  prepared  to  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos,  and 
intimated  to  the  cities  to  furnish  forty  galleys,  and  appointed 
Alcidas,  who  was  to  go  tliither  with  them,  for  admiral.    And  'jie  Athe- 
the  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  Peloponnesians  gone,  went  turn  home. 
likewise  home  with  their  hundred  aallevs. 

XVII.  About  the  time  that  this  fleet  was  out,  they  had  the 
greatest  number  of  galleys,  at  once  tit  for  active  service,  and  in 
fine  condition. 2  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  had  as 
many  galleys,  and  even  more  in  number.  For  one  hundred 
attended  the  guard  of  Attica,  Euboea,  and  Salamis,  and  another 
hundred  were  about  Peloponnesus,  besides  those  at  Potidoea, 
and  in  other  places ;  so  that  in  one  summer  they  had  in  all  two 
hundred  and  fifty.    And  this,  together  with  Potidaea,  was  it 

*  Solon  diWded  the  people  of  Athens  into  four  ranks  :  the  first  consisted 
of  those  who  were  worth  five  hundred  medimns  of  liquid  and  dry  com- 
modities, equal  to  about  a  thousand  drachma?,  or  ten  minae  per  annum,  and 
who  were  called  neyTaKo<Tio/j.e8ifj.vot.  The  second,  of  those  who  had  three 
hiHidred  medimns,  or  were  able  to  keep  a  horse,  and  who  were  called  'linra^a 
TfKovvTfs.  In  the  third  were  ranked  those  who  possessed  two  himdredmedimns, 
and  who  were  termed  Zevyirai,  from  being  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  to 
plough  their  land.  In  the  fourth,  all  the  rest,  termed  ©jjrej,  who  were  not 
capable  of  bearing  any  office  in  the  government,  but  who  had  a  vote  iu  all 
public  assemblies.    Vide  Boeckh,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.59. 

-  Goeller  considers  the  construction  to  be  vries  aiirots  ivfpyoi  hfia  KaWfi 
eyevovTo,  while  Dr.  Arnold  joins  ivfpyoi  to  KaWei,  and  renders  "  on  active 
service,  in  fine  condition."  He  considers  the  phrase  iu  rots  irXfiarai  to  sig- 
nify "  some  of  the  most  numerous,"  as  iv  tois  irpuroi,  "  some  of  the  first." 

2    A 
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Year  4.      that  most  exliausted  their  treasure.      For  the  men  at  arms,^ 
01.88.1.    t^^^t  besieged  the  city,  had  each  of  them  two  drachmas  a  day, 
one  for  himself  and  another  for  his  man,  and  were  three  thou- 
sand in  number  that  were  sent  thither  at  first,  and  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  siege ;   besides  one  thousand  and  six  hundred 
more,  that  went  with  Phormio,  and  came  away  before  the  town 
was  won.    And  the  galleys  had  all  the  same  pay.    In  this  man- 
ner was  their  money  first  consumed,  and  thus  many  galleys 
were  employed,  the  most  indeed  that  ever  they  had  manned  at 
once. 
The  Mity-      XVIII.  About  the  same  time  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
make  an     at  the  isthmus,  the  Mitylenians  marched  by  land,  both  they 
unsucce«-  g^j^^j  their  auxiliaries,  against  Methymne,  in  hopes  of  having  it 
on  jMe-      betrayed  to  them  ;  and  having  assaulted  the  city,  when  it  suc- 
'^'      '     ceeded  not  the  way  they  looted  for,  they  went  thence  to  An- 
tissa,  Pyra,  and  Eresus ;  and  after  they  had  settled  the  affairs 
of  those  places,  and  made  strong  their  walls,  returned  speedily 
The^A^th*  -  ^^^me.     When  these  were   gone,  the   Methymnaeans  likewise 
riians  send  made  war  upon  Antissa ;  but  beaten  by  the  Antissseaus,  and 
thousand    some  auxiliaries  that  were  with  them,  in  a  sally  that  took  place, 
d^  ^^°  they  made  haste  again  to  Methymne,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
command  their  soldiers.    But  the  Athenians  being  advertised  hereof,  and 
"  understanding  that  the  Mitylenians  Avere  masters  of  the  land, 
and  that  their  own  soldiers  there  were  not  enough  to  keep  them 
in,  sent  thither,  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  Paches,  the  son 
of  Epicurus,  with  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city, 
who  supplying  the  place  of  rowers  themselves,  arrive  at  Mity- 
lene,  and  carry  a  single  wall  round  it.  And  here  and  there  castles 
were  built  on  strong  points.      So  that  the  city  was  every  way 
strongly  besieged  both  by  sea  and  land  :  and  the  winter  began. 
The  Athe-      XIX.  The  Athenians  standing  in  need  of  money  for  the 
two"hun'-*'^  siege,  both  contributed  themselves  and  sent  thither  two  hundred 
dred  ta-      talents,'*  of  this  their  first  contribution,  and  also  despatched 
home.        Lysiclcs  and  four  others  with  twelve  galleys,  to  levy  money 

I.ysicles     amongst  the  confederates.^     But  Lysicles,  after  he  had  been  to 
being  sent 

•*  'OirKtrai ;  a  man  at  arms  had  double  pay  for  himself  and  for  a  servant. 

The  drachma  was  worth  about  seven-pence  three  farthings.  Pericles  was 
the  first  that  introduced  the  custom  of  paying  soldiers  at  Athens.  "What 
sum  they  in  general  daily  received  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  it  being  in- 
creased or  diminished  as  occasion  required. 

4  ^38,750. 

*  Kc.i  avroi  itTeyfyicnvres,  k.  r.  A.     Bekker  has  altered  the  pointing  of  this 
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and  fro,  and  gathered  money  in  divei-s  places,  as  he  was  going  \'ear  4. 
up  from  My  us  through  the  plains  of  Maeander,  in  Caria,  as  far  f',  ^n^'l^' 
as  the  hill  Sandius,  was  there  set  upon  by  the  Carians  and  to  collect 
AnEeitians,  andj  with  a  great  part  of  his  soldiers,  was  himself  "^o"cy  is 

1    .  slain  ill 

slam.  Caria. 

XX.  The  same  winter  the  Plataeans,  (for  they  were  yet  be-  The  be- 
sieged  by  the   Peloponnesians   and   Boeotians,)  pressed  noAv  j'>iff^ans 
with  want  of  victual,  and  hopeless  of  relief  from  Athens,  and  p^^"  ^n 
no  other  means  of  safety  appearing,  took  counsel,  both  they  and 

the  Athenians  that  were  besieged  with  them,  at  first  all  to  go 
out,  and  if  they  could  to  pass  over  the  Avail  of  tlie  enemy  by 
force.  The  authors  of  this  attempt  were  TheEenetus,  the  son  of 
Timidas,^  a  soothsayer,  and  Eupolpidas^  the  son  of  Daimachus, 
one  of  their  commanders.  But  half  of  them  afterwards  some- 
how or  other,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  shrunk 
from  it  again.  But  two  hundred  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts, 
voluntarily  persisted  to  go  out  in  this  manner ;  they  made 
them  ladders  fit  for  the  height  of  the  enemies'  wall ;  the  wall 
they  measured  by  the  layers  of  brick  on  the  part  toward  the 
town,  where  it  was  not  thoroughly  whitewashed  over ;  and 
divers  men  at  once  numbered  the  layers ;  whereof  though  some 
might  miss,  yet  the  greatest  part  took  the  reckoning  just; 
especially  numbering  them  often,  and  at  no  great  distance,  but 
where  they  might  easily  see  the  part  to  which  their  ladders 
were  to  be  applied ;  and  so  by  guess  of  the  thickness  of  one 
brick  took  the  measure  of  their  ladders.^ 

XXI.  As  for  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it  was  thus 
built :  it  consisted  of  a  double  circle,  one  towards  Platsea,  and 
another  outward,  in  case  of  an  assault  from  Athens.  These 
two  walls  were  distant  one  from  the  other  about  sixteen  feet ; 
and  that  sixteen  feet  of  space  which  was  betwixt  them,  was 
disposed  and  built  into  cabins  for  the  guards,  which  were  so 
joined  and  continued  one  to  another,  that  the  whole  appeared 

sentence  ;  in  his  edition  it  stands  thus  :  Both  they  themselves  then  for  the 
first  time  made  a  contribution  of  two  hundred  talents,  and  sent  also  to  their 
allies  twelve  ships,  with  Lysicles  and  four  others  as  commanders,  to  levy 
money. 

''  Tolmidas. — Bekker. 

7  Eupompidas. — Bekker.  To\/xi5as,  Bekker.  T(/a5as,  Diiker.  Einrofiiri- 
Sas,  Bekker.     EuTroAinSos,  Duker.     Tolmidas  and  Eupompidas. 

"  ^'ide  Li\y  xxv.  '23.  "  where  one  of  the  towers  of  Syracuse  is  measured 
in  the  same  way."    Arnold. 
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Year  4.      to  be  one  thick  wall  with  battlements  on  either  side.     At  every 

A.C.  428.  . 

01.88. 1.   ten  battlements  stood  a  great  tower  of  a  just  breadth  to  cora- 

preliend  both  walls,  and  reach  from  the  utmost  to  the  inmost 
front  of  the  whole,  so  that  there  was  no  passage  by  the  side  of  a 
tower,  but  it  went  through  the  midst  of  it.  And  such  nights 
as  there  happened  any  storm  of  rain  they  used  to  quit  the  battle- 
ments of  the  wall,  and  to  watch  under  the  towers,  as  not 
being  far  asunder,  and  covered  beside  over  head.  Such  was 
the  form  of  the  wall  wherein  the  Peloponnesians  kept  their  w'atch. 
A  number  XXII.  The  Platffians,  after  they  were  ready,  and  had  watched 
mount  the  for  a  tempestuous  night  of  wind  and  rain,  and  withal  moonless, 
enemy's  yyQj^t  out  of  the  city,  and  were  conducted  by  the  same  men 
that  were  the  authors  of  the  attempt.  And  first  they  passed 
the  ditch  that  was  about  the  town,  and  then  came  up  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  enemy,  who,  amid  the  darkness,  could  not 
see  them  coming :  and  could  not  hear  them,  the  wind  making 
a  blustering  against  the  clatter  that  was  raised  by  their  ap- 
proach. And  they  came  on  besides  at  a  good  distance  one 
from  the  other,  that  they  might  not  be  betrayed  by  the  clashing 
of  their  arms ;  and  were  but  lightly  armed,  and  not  shod  but 
on  the  left  foot,9  for  the  more  steadiness  in  the  mire.  They 
came  thus  to  the  battlements  in  one  of  the  spaces  between  tower 
and  tower,  knowing  that  there  was  now  no  watch  kept  there. 
And  first  came  they  that  carried  the  ladders,  and  jjlaced  them 
to  the  wall ;  then  twelve  lightly  armed  only  with  a  dagger  and 
a  breast-plate  went  up,  led  by  Ammeas,  the  son  of  Coroebus, 
who  was  the  first  that  mounted ;  and  they  that  followed  him 
Avent  up,  into  either  tower  six.  To  these  succeeded  others 
lightly  armed,  that  carried  the  darts,  for  whom  they  that  came 
after  carried  their  targets  at  their  backs,  that  they  might  be  the 
more  expedite  to  get  up,  which  targets  they  were  to  deliver  to 
them  when  they  came  to  the  enemy.  At  length,  when  most  of 
them  were  ascended,  they  Avere  heard  by  the  watchmen  that 
were  in  the  towers  :  for  one  of  the  Plataeans  taking  hold  of  the 
battlements,  threw  down  a  tile,  which  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  fall,i  and  presently  there  was  an  alarm ;  and  the  army  ran 
to  the  wall ;  for  in  the  dark  and  stormy  night  they  knew  not 
what  the  danger  was,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Platoeans  that 

5  See  Virgil,  ^n.  vii.  690.  "  Vestigia  unda  sinistri"  "Instituere  pedis, 
crudiis  tegit  altera  pero."    Wass. 

'  /^oinrov  iiroirifft,   Bckkcr.     Vo<pov  «7ro(7j<re,   Duker.     Sounded. 
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were  left  in  the  city  came  forth,  and  assaulted  the  wall  of  the  Year  4. 
Peloponnesians  on  the  opposite  part  to  that  where  their  men  q\  qq  i[ 
went  over,  that  the  enemy  might  turn  their  attention  as  little  as 
possible  towards  them.  So  that  though  they  were  all  in  a 
tumult  in  their  several  places,  yet  not  any  of  them  that  watched 
durst  stir  from  his  own  place  of  guard  to  the  aid  of  the  rest, 
nor  were  able  to  conjecture  what  had  happened.  But  those 
three  hundred"  that  were  appointed  to  assist  the  watch,  upon 
all  occasions  of  need,  went  without  the  wall,  and  made  towards 
the  place  of  the  clamour.  And  the  beacons  were  raised,  by  which 
they  used  to  make  known  the  approach  of  enemies,  towards 
Thebes.  But  then  the  Platseans  likewise  held  out  many  other 
fires  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  which  for  that  purpose  they  had 
before  prepared,  to  render  the  fires  of  the  enemy  without  mean- 
ing, and  that  the  Thebans,  apprehending  the  matter  to  be  other- 
wise than  it  was,  might  forbear  to  send  help  till  their  men  Avho  were 
going  out  might  have  escaped,  and  attained  some  place  of  safety. 

XXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  those  Plataeans  who  having  scaled  and  suc- 
the  wall  first,  and  slain  the  Avatch,  were  now  masters  of  both  effecting 
the  towers,  and  not  only  stood  and  guarded  the  passages  of  the  ^^^^^  *-'^- 
towers  so  that  no  one  should  bring;  assistance  through  them, 
but  also  api^lying  ladders  from  the  wall  to  the  towers,  and  con- 
veying many  men  to  the  top,  kept  the  enemies  off  with  shot, 
both  from  above  and  below. ^     In  the  mean  time  the  greatest 
number  of  them  having  raised  to  the  wall  many  ladders  at  once, 
and  beaten  down  the  battlements,  passed  quite  over  between 
the  towers,  and  ever  as  any  of  them  got  to  the  other  side,  they 
stood  still  upon  the  brink  of  the  ditch  without,  and  with  arrows 
and  darts  kept  off"  those  that  came  by  the  outside  of  the  wall 
to  hinder  their  passage.     And  when  the  rest  were  over,  then 
came  they  also  down  to  the  ditch,  who  were  in  the  two  towers, 
the   last   of   their   party   making    their   way  with    difficulty. 
And  by  this  time  the  three  hundred  that  were  to  assist  the 
watch  came  and  set  upon  them,  and  had  lights  Avith  them ;  by 
which  means  the  Plataeans  that  were  on  the  further  brink  of 
the  ditch  discerned  them  the  better  from  out  of  the  dark,  and 
aimed  their  arrows  and  darts  at  their  most  disarmed  parts.    For, 

"  There  is  no  mention  of  these  three  hundred  where  the  author  relates  the 
laying  of  the  siege  ;  but  it  must  be  understood. 

3  That  is,  from  the  part  either  above  or  below  the  turret  either  way, 
Bloomjield. 
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Year  4. 
A.C.  428. 
01.  88.  1. 


Two  hun- 
dred and 
twelve 
persons 
reach 
Athens. 


Sala;tlius, 
a  Laceda; 
iiiouiaii, 
contrives 
to  enter 
ftlitylene 
secretly, 
and  en- 
courages 


standing  in  the  dark,  the  lights  of  the  enemy  made  the  Platajans 
the  less  discernible ;  insomuch  that  even  these  last  passed  the 
ditch,  though  with  difficulty  and  great  endeavours ;  for  the 
water  in  it  was  frozen  over,  though  not  so  hard  as  to  bear,  but 
watery,  and  such  as  when  the  wind  is  at  east  rather  than  at 
north  ;  and  the  night  being  rather  snowy,  together  with  so  great 
a  wind  as  that  was,  had  very  much  increased  tlie  Avater,  whicli 
they  waded  through  with  scarcely  their  heads  above.  But  yet 
the  greatness  of  the  storm  was  the  principal  means  of  their 
escape. 

XXIV.  Setting  out  from  the  ditch,  the  Plataeans  in  troop 
took  the  way  towards  Thebes,  leaving  on  the  left  hand  the 
temple  of  Androcrates,*  both  for  that  they  supposed  they  would 
least  suspect  they  would  turn  the  way  that  led  to  their  ene- 
mies, and  also  because  they  saw  the  Peloponnesians  with  their 
lights  pursue  that  way  which,  by  mount  Cithaeron  and  the 
Oakheads,^  led  to  Athens.  The  Platseans,  when  they  had  gone 
six  or  seven  furlongs,  forsook  the  Theban  way,  and  turned  into 
that  which  led  towards  the  mountain  to  Erythrse,  and  Hysiae, 
and  having  gotten  the  hills,  escaped  through  to  Athens,  being  two 
hundred  and  twelve  persons  out  of  a  greater  number  :  for  some 
of  them  returned  to  the  city  before  the  rest  went  over;  and  one 
of  their  archers  was  taken  upon  the  ditch  without.  And  so  the 
Peloponnesians  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  their 
places.  But  the  Plataeans  that  were  Avithin  the  city,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  event,  and  those  that  turned  back  having  told 
them  that  not  a  man  escaped,  as  soon  as  it  was  day  sent  a  herald 
to  entreat  a  truce  for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead  bodies ;  but 
when  they  knew  the  truth,  they  gave  it  over.  And  thus  these 
men  of  Plataea  passed  over  the  fortification  of  their  enemies, 
and  were  saved.^ 

XXV.  About  the  end  of  the  same  winter,  Salaethus,  the 
Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  in  a  galley  to  Mitylenc,  and  coming 
first  to  Pyrrha,  and  thence  going  to  Mitylene  by  land,  entered 
the  city  by  the  dry  chamicl  of  a  certain  torrent  which  had  a 
passage  through  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  undiscovered.  And 
he  told  the  magistrates  that  Attica  would  again  be  invaded, 


■*  See  Herod,  ix.  25. 

*  Seeb.  ii.  24.      Herod,  vi.  108;  ix.  13. 


*  These  Plataeans  who  escaped,  \veie  settled  in  Scione,  when  the  Athe- 
nians massacred  the  Sciona^ans.   V.  32. 
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and  that  the  forty  galleys  which  were  to  aid  them  were  comin<y ;  Year  4. 

and  that  himself  was  sent  before  both  to  let  them  know  it,  and  oi  88  1 

at  the  same  time  to  give  order  in  the  rest  of  their  aifairs.    Here-  the  be- 

upon  the  Mitylenians  grew  confident,  and  hearkened  less  to  ^j^K*'''  ^v 

come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Athenians.     And  this  winter  nii>e  of  as- 

ended,  and  the  fourth  year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides.    from  Lace- 
daemon. 

YEAR  V.    A.C.  427.    01.  88i. 

XXVI.  In  the  succeeding  summer,  after  they  had  sent  Summer. 
Alcidas  away  with  the  forty-two  7  galleys,  whereof  he  was  ^d- gj°jpjgg^° 
miral,  unto  Mitylene,  both  they  and  their  confederates  invaded  ^y  the  La- 

C  GCi  3B  m  o  - 

Attica;  to  the  end  that  the  Athenians,  troubled  on  both  sides,  niansto 
might  the  less  send  supply  against  the  fleet  now  gone  to  Mity-  ^^^  ^^T/k 
lene.     In  this  expedition  Cleomenes  was  general,  instead  of  I-esbians. 
Pausanias,  the  son  of  Pleistoanax,  who  beino;  king  was  yet  too  Fo^pth  ij}- 

'p  ^  •'  vasion  01 

young  [to  command],  and  Cleomenes  was  his  father's  brother.  Attica. 
And  they  now  cut  down  both  what  they  had  before  wasted  and  had 
begun  to  grow  again,  and  also  whatsoever  else  had  been  left  in 
their  jirevious  irruptions.  And  this  was  the  sharpest  invasion 
of  all  but  the  second.  For  whilst  they  stayed  to  hear  news  from 
their  fleet  at  Lesbos,  which  by  this  time  they  supposed  to  have 
been  arrived,  they  went  abroad  and  destroyed  most  part  of  the 
country.  But  when  nothing  succeeded  according  to  their 
hopes,  and  seeing  their  corn  failed,  they  retired  again,  and  w'ere 
dispersed  according  to  their  cities. 

XXVII.  The  Mitylenians  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  the  fleet  TheMiiy- 
came  not  from  Peloponnesus,  but  delayed  the  time,  and  their  '/r"*"i\ 
victuals  failed,  were  constrained  to  make  their  composition  with  come  to 
the  Athenians  on  this  account.     And  Salaethus  himself,  when  the  Athe- 
he  also  expected  these  galleys  no  longer,  armed  the  commons  ^^'^is. 

of  the  city  who  were  before  unarmed,  with  intention  to  have 
made  a  sally  upon  the  Athenians ;  but  they,  as  soon  as  they 
had  gotten  arms,  no  longer  obeyed  the  magistrates,  but  holding 
assemblies  by  themselves,  required  the  men  in  authority  either 
to  bring  their  corn  to  light,  and  divide  it  amongst  them  all,  or 
else  they  said  they  would  themselves  make  their  composition 
by  delivering  up  the  city  to  the  Athenians. 

XXVIII.  Those  that  managed  the  state,  perceiving  this,  Conditions 

7  They  have  been  mentioned  as  forty,  c.  16,  and  e.  25;  the  forty  probably 
were  collected  from  the  allied  states,  and  the  two  additional  were  ])robably 
the  contingent  of  Lacedaemon  itself,  which  was  never  considerable.    Arnold. 
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Years.      and  uiiable  to  hinder  it,  knowing  also  their  own  danger  in  case 

oi.  88.  2.    they  alone  should  be  excluded  from  the  composition,  they  all 

of  the  sur-  jointly  agreed  to  yield  the  city  to  Paches  and  his  army,  with 

these  conditions,  that  it  should  be  allowed  the  Athenians  to  take 

what  measures  concerning  the  Mitylenians  they  might  please, 

and  that  they  should  receive  the  army  into  the  city,  and  that 

the  Mitylenians  should  send  ambassadors  to  Athens  about  their 

own  business ;    and  that  Paches,  during  the  time   till   their 

return,  should  neither  put  in  bonds,  nor  make  slave  of,  nor 

slay  any  Mitylenian.     This  was  the  effect  of  the  composition. 

Those  who  But  such  of  the  Mitylenians  as  had  principally  practised  with 

municated  ^^^^  Lacedaemonians,  being  in  great  fear  when  the  army  entered 

with  tlie     tjjg  city,  could  not  keep  themselves  quiet,  but  took  sanctuary 

monians     at  the  altars.     But  Paches,  having  raised  them  upon  promise 

by^  Pa^dfes  ^"^  ^^  them  no  injury,  sent  them  to  Tenedos,  to  be  in  custody 

m  lene-     there  till  the  people  of  Athens  should  have  resolved  what  to 

do.     After  this  he  sent  some  galleys  to  Antissa,  and  brought 

over  that  town  also,  and  ordered  the  affairs  of  his  army  as  he 

thought  convenient. 

The  Pelo-       XXIX.  In  the  mean  time  those  forty  galleys  of  Pelopon- 

flecT*afte^  "^^us,  which  should  have  made  all  possible  haste,  wasted  away 

cruizing     the  time  about  Peloponnesus,  and  making  small  speed  in  the 

Pelopon-    rest  of  their  navigation,  they  avoid  the  notice  of  the  Athenians 

hears'at      ^*  Athens  before  they  touched  at  Delos.     From  thence  sailing 

Ernbatus    to  Icarus  and  Myconum,  thev  erot  first  intellijjence  of  the  loss 

of  the  fall       „,,.     ,  -^"^  ,  ,  ,  .    ,         , 

of  Mity-     of  Mitylene.     But  to  know  the  truth  more  certamly,  they  went 

'^"®'  thence  to  Embatus,  in  Erythraea.     It  was  about  the  seventh 

day  after  the  taking  of  Mitylene  that  they  arrived  at  Embatus, 

where  understanding  the  certainty,  they  went  to  counsel  about 

what  they  were  to  do  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  Teutiaplus, 

an  Elean,  delivered  his  opinion  to  this  effect : 

Alcidasre-      XXX.  "  Alcidas,  and  the  rest  that  have  command  of  the 

advfce'of    Pe^oponnesians  in  this  army,  it  were  not  amiss,  in  my  opinion, 

'J'eutia-       to  go  to  Mitylene,  as  Ave  are,  before  advice  be  given  of  OTir 

also  that  of  arrival.    For  in  all  probability  we  shall  find  the  city,  inasmuch 

nialfs  and    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"*  lately  won  it,  very  weakly  guarded,  and  to 

Lesbians    the  sea,  where  they  expect  no  enemy,  and  we  are  chiefly  strong, 

not  guarded  at  all.    It  is  also  likely  that  their  land  soldiers  are 

dispersed,  some  in  one  house  and  some  in  another,  carelessly 

as  victors.     Therefore,  if  we  fldl  upon  them  suddenly,  and  by 

night,  I  think,  with  the  help  of  those  within,   if  any  be  left 
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there  that  will  take  our  part,  we  may  be  able  to  possess  our-  Year  5. 
selves  of  the  city.     And  let  us  never  fear  the  danger,  but  think  oi^88^2 
this,  that  all  stratagems  of  war  whatsoever  are  no  more  but 
such  occasions  as  this,  which  if  a  commander  avoid  in  himself, 
and  discern  and  take  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  enemy,  he 
shall  for  the  most  part  have  good  success." 

XXXI.  Thus  said  he,  but  prevailed  not  with  Alcidas.  And 
some  others,  fugitives  of  Ionia,  and  those  Lesbians  that  were 
with  him  in  the  fleet,  gave  him  counsel,  that  seeing  he  feared 
the  danger  of  this,  he  should  seize  some  city  of  Ionia,  or  Cume, 
in  ^olia,  that  having  some  town  for  the  seat  of  the  war,  they 
might  from  thence  induce  Ionia  to  revolt ;  whereof  there  was 
hope,  for  they  had  arrived  not  at  all  against  the  wishes  [of  the 
lonians,  or]  of  any  one,  and  if  they  could  withdraw  from  the 
Athenians  this  their  greatest  revenue,  and  if  at  the  same  time 
there  should  be  a  great  expense  caused  to  the  Athenians, 
attacking  them,  it  would  be  well,^  it  would  be  a  great  ex- 
hausting of  their  treasure.  They  thought  besides,  they  should 
be  able  to  get  Pissuthnes  to  join  with  them  in  the  war.  But 
Alcidas  rejected  this  advice  likewise,  inclining  rather  to  this 
opinion,  that  since  they  had  come  too  late  for  Mitylene,  it 
were  best  to  return  speedily  to  Peloponnesus. 

XXXII.  Whereupon  putting  off"  from  Embatus,  he  sailed  He  puts 
by  the  shore  to  Myonnesus  of  the  Teians,  and  there  slew  most  hls"pnsoii. 
of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  by  the  way.     After  this  he  put  Y**  ^? 

in  at  Ephesus,  and  thither  came  ambassadors  to  him  from  the  Remon- 
Samians  of  Anaea,9  and  told  him  that  it  was  but  an  ill  manner  strance  of 

the  Sa- 

of  setting  the  Grecians  at  liberty,  to  kill  such  as  had  not  lifted  mians  of 
up  their  hands  against  him,  nor  were  indeed  enemies  to  the    ^^^' 
Peloponnesians ;    but  confederates  to  the   Athenians   by  con- 
straint.    And  that  unless  he  gave  over  that  course,  he  would 
make  few  of  the  enemies  his  friends ;  but  many  now  friends  to 

8  I  have  followed  Haack  and  Bloomfield  in  thus  trying  to  render  this 
difficidt  passage.  Bekker  reads  avrovs,  i.  e.  the  Lacedaemonians ;  if  avrois  is 
read,  the  passage  may  be  translated,  "and  if  they  (the  Lacedaemonians) 
shoidd  incur  great  expense  by  remaining  at  their  post,  they  expected  they 
could  persuade  Pissuthnes  to  join  with  them  in  war ;"  that  is,  "  the  Lace- 
daemonians need  not  fear  the  expense,  for  the  alliance  of  Pissuthnes  would 
probably  be  gained,  and  thus  the  Persian  money  would  soon  amply  reimburse 
them."  The  copious  and  most  useful  note  in  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  should 
be  by  all  means  referred  to. 

9  On  the  Samians  of  Anaea,  see  iv.  75. 
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become  his  enemies.  Wherefore  upon  these  words  of  the  am- 
bassadors, he  was  persuaded,  and  set  the  Chians,  and  some 
others,  all  that  he  had  left  alive,  at  liberty.  For  when  men 
saw  their  fleet  they  never  fled  from  it,  but  came  unto  them  as  to 
Athenians ;  little  imagining  that  the  Athenians  being  masters 
of  the  sea,  the  Peloponnesians  durst  cross  over  to  Ionia. 

XXXIII.  From  Ephesus,  Alcidas  went  away  in  haste,  and 
fled ;  for  he  had  been  descried  by  the  Salaminia  and  the  Para- 
los,i  (which  by  chance  were  then  in  their  course  from  Athens,) 
whilst  he  lay  at  anchor  about  Icaros,"  and  fearing  to  be  chased, 
kept  the  wide  sea,  meaning  with  his  will  to  touch  no  land  till 
he  came  to  Peloponnesus.  But  the  news  of  them  came  to 
Paches  and  the  Athenians  from  divers  places,  and  from 
Erythroea :  for  the  cities  of  Ionia  being  unwalled,  were  ex- 
tremely afraid  lest  the  Peloponnesians  sailing  by,  though  without 
intention  to  stay,  should  fall  upon  and  pillage  the  cities.  But 
the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralos  having  seen  him  at  Icaros, 
brought  the  ncAVS  themselves.  And  Paches  thereupon  made 
great  haste  after,  and  followed  him  as  far  as  the  island  Patmos ;'' 
but  when  he  saw  he  could  not  reach  him  he  came  back  again, 
and  thought  he  had  good  fortune,  since  he  had  not  fallen  in 
with  those  galleys  upon  the  wide  sea,  that  the  same  were  not 
compelled  by  being  taken  in  some  place  near  land  to  fortify 
themselves,  and  so  to  give  him  occasion  with  guards  and  galleys 
to  attend  them. 

XXXIV.  As  he  came  by  in  his  return,  he  put  in  at  Notium, 
a  cityoftheColophonians,  into  which  the  Colophon ians  came  and 
inhabited,  after  the  town  above  *  was  taken  by  Itamanes  and 
the  Barbarians  that  were  brought  in  by  a  faction  of  their  own. 
This  town  was  taken  nearly  at  the  time  when  Attica  was  the 
second  time  invaded  by  the  Peloponnesians.  They  then  that 
came  down  and  dwelt  in  Notium,  fulling  again  into  sedition, 
the  one  part  having  procured  some  forces.  Arcadians  and  Bar- 


1  These  vessels  seem  to  have  been  the  packets  or  yachts  of  the  state 

Their  force  was  small  compared  to  that  of  ships  of  war,  as  they  were  chiefly 
designed  for  expedition.  They  were  navigated  only  by  free-born  citizens  of 
Athens,  who,  besides  receiving  more  pay,  deemed  it  a  greater  honour  to 
serve  on  board  these  vessels. 

2  Icaros,  according  to  Bekker ;  commonly  put  Klaros. 

3  Patmos,  according  to  Bekker ;    commonly  put  Latmos,  the  island  :  but 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  an  island  by  any  of  the  geographers. 

*  The  city  of  Colophon,  two  miles  higher  into  the  land. 
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barians  of  Pissuthnes,  kept  them  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  Year  5. 
they  had  severed  from  the  rest  witli  a  wall ;  and  then,  with  such  oi^s's^f^* 
of  the  Colophonians  of  the  upper  town  as  being  of  the  Median 
faction  entered  with  them,  they  governed  the  city  at  their  plea- 
sure :  and  the  other  part  which  went  out  from  these,  and  were 
the  fugitives,  brought  in  Paches.     He  when  he  had  called  out 
Hippias,  captain  of  the  Arcadians  that  were  within  the  said 
wall,  with  promise,  if  they  should  not  agree,  to  set  him  safe  and 
sound  within  the  wall  again,  and  Hippias  was  thereupon  come 
to   him,  committed  him  to  custody,  but  without  bonds ;  and 
withal  assaulting  the  wall  on  a  sudden  when  they  expected  not, 
took  it,  and  slew  as  many  of  the  Arcadians  and  Barbarians  as 
were  within.      And  when  he  had  done,  brought  Hijjpias  in 
again,  according  as  he  had  promised.     But  after  he  had  him 
there,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  shot  to  death ; 
and  restored  Notium  to  the  Colophonians,  excluding  only  such 
as  had  Medized.     Afterwards  the  Athenians  sent  trovernors  to 
Notium  of  their  own,  and  having  gathered  together  the  Colo- 
phonians out  of  all  cities  whatsoever,  seated  them  there  under 
the  law  of  the  Athenians. 

XXXV.  Paches,  when  he  came  back  to  Mitylene,  gained  On  his  re- 
Pyrrha  and  Eressus ;   and  having  found  Salajthus,  the  Laceda;-  ly[°ne°lfe'" 
monian,  hid  in  Mitylene,  apprehended  him,  and  sent  him,  toge-  ^^^^^  fa- 
ther with  those  men  he  had  put  in  custody  at  Tenedos,  and  and  Tends 
whomsoever  else  he  thought  author  of  the  revolt,  to  Athens.  {"/"^  ^  '^^ 

— _,     t  •  1  •  tile  iijcri  oil 

He  likewise  sent  away  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  with  '^'enedos  to 
the  rest  stayed  and  settled  the  state  of  Mitylene,  and  the  rest  of    ^^^"^' 
Lesbos,  as  he  thought  convenient. 

XXXVI.  These  men,  and  Salsethus  with  them,  being  arrived  Salaethus 

at  Athens,  the  Athenians  slew  Salgethus  forthwith,   though  he  deatlron 

engaged  to  do  many  things,  and  amongst  others  to  get  the  army  l^'s  arrival 

of  the  Peloponnesians  led  away  from  before  PlataBa,(for  it  wasyet 

besieged ;)  but  upon  the  rest  they  went  to  council,  and  in  their  The  Athe- 

passion  decreed  to  put  them  to  death  :  not  only  those  men  there  °'?"*  ^^'  , 
'  'J  solvetoput 

present,  but  also  all  the  men  of  Mitylene  that  were  of  age,  and  all  the  Mi- 
to  make  slaves  of  the  women  and  children ;  laying  to  their  [q  deau"! 
charge  the  revolt  itself,  that  they  revolted,  not  being  in  subjec-  o",Jgrrfor 
tion  as  others  were:   and  moreover   the  Peloponnesian  fleet  their im- 
which  durst  enter  Ionia  to  their  aid,  contributed  not  a  little  to  rxSutfon 
their  vehemence.     For  by  that  it  seemed  tliat  the  revolt  was  ^"  ^'^^''^^• 
not  made  without  much  premeditation.     They  therefore  sent  a 
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Year  5.       o;allev  to   inform  Paches  of  their  decree,  with  command   to 

A  C  427  .... 

01,  88. 2.    put  t^i6  Mitylenians  immediately  to  death.     But  the  next  day 

they  forthwith  felt  a  kind  of  repentance  in  themselves,  and  be- 
gan to  consider  what  a  great  and  cruel  decree  it  was,  that  not 
the  authors  only,  but  the  whole  city  should  be  destroyed. 
Which  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mitylenians  that  were 
there  present,  and  such  Athenians  as  favoured  them,  under- 
stood, they  induced  those  that  bare  office  ^  to  bring  the  matter 
again  into  debate  :  wherein  they  easily  prevailed,  as  to  them 
also  it  was  well  known  that  the  most  of  the  city  were  desirous 
that  some  should  give  them  another  opportunity  to  consult  of 
the  same  anew.  The  assembly  being  immediately  met,  amongst 
the  opinions  of  divers  others,  Cleon^  also,  the  son  of  Cleaenetus, 
who  in  the  former  assembly  had  prevailed  to  have  them  killed, 
being  both  in  all  other  matters  of  all  the  citizens  most  violent, 
and  with  the  people  at  that  time  far  the  most  powerful,  stood 
forth  again,  and  said  in  this  manner : 

Oration  of  Cleon. 
Speech  of  XXXVII.  "  I  have  often  on  other  occasions  thought  a  de- 
which'he  niocracy  incapable  of  dominion  over  others;  but  most  of  all 
reproaches  ^Q-yy  for  this  your  repentance  concerning  the  Mitylenians.  For 
nians  with  from  your  ownselves  being  every  day  without  fear  or  suspicion 
st'an'cy*in°'  of  each  Other,  you  imagine  the  same  also  in  your  confederates, 
repenting    and  consider  not  that  when  at  their  persuasion  you  commit  an 

of  their  .  ^  /.  T      , 

decree  re-  error  or  relent  on  compassion,  you  are  softened  thus  to  the 
the*Les-  danger  of  the  commonwealth,  not  to  the  winning  of  the  afFec- 
bians.  tions  of  your  confederates.  Nor  do  you  consider  that  your 
government  is  a  tyranny,  and  those  that  be  subject  to  it  are  so 
against  their  wills,  and  are  continually  plotting  against  you, 
and  obey  you  not  out  of  consideration  of  any  kindness,  which 
to  your  own  detriment  you  may  do  them,  but  more  because 
you  exceed  them  in  strength  than  from  any  good  will.  But  the 
worst  mischief  of  all  is  this,  if  nothing  we  decree  shall  stand 

5  That  is,  the  Prytanes  who  summoned  assemblies  in  peace  and  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  the  ten  a-rpaTrjyoi  who  called  them  in  war  and  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  See  ii.  59,  and  iv.  118;  and  for  further  information, 
Schomann,  de  Corint.  A  then.  p.  61. — Arnold. 

c>  The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  Cleon's  disposition  is  fully  shewn  in  this 
speech.  Cicero  styles  him  a  turbulent  but  eloquent  Athenian.  For  a 
sketch  of  his  character,  abilities,  and  policy,  see  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  C.21.  p.  183. 
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firm,  and  that  we  will  not  know,  that  a  city  with  the  worse  Year  5. 
laws,  if  immoveable,  is  better  than  one  with  good  laws  notQJ,  sy.  2.* 
binding ;  and  that  a  plain  wit,  accompanied  with  modesty,  is 
more  profitable  to  the  state  than  cleverness  with  arrogance  ;  and 
that  the  more  ignorant  sort  of  men  do  for  the  most  part  better 
regulate  a  commonwealth  than  they  that  are  wiser.  For  these 
love  to  appear  wiser  than  the  laws,''  and  in  all  public  debatings 
to  carry  the  victory,  as  the  worthiest  things  wherein  to  shew 
their  wisdom ;  from  whence  most  commonly  proceedeth  the 
ruin  of  the  states  they  live  in.  Whereas  the  other  sort,  mis- 
trusting their  own  wits,  are  content  to  be  esteemed  not  so  wise 
as  the  laws,  and  not  able  to  carp  at  what  is  well  spoken  by 
another ;  and  so  making  themselves  impartial  judges,  rather 
than  rival  speakers,  govern  a  state  for  the  most  part  well.  We, 
therefore,  should  do  the  like,  and  not  be  carried  away  with 
combats  of  eloquence  and  wit,  to  give  such  counsel  to  your 
multitude,  as  in  our  own  judgment  we  think  not  good. 

XXXVIII.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  I  was 
before  ;  and  I  wonder  at  these  men  that  have  brought  this 
matter  of  the  Mitylenians  in  question  again,  and  thereby  cause 
delay,  which  is  the  advantage  rather  of  them  that  do  the  injury. 
For  the  sufferer  by  this  means  comes  upon  the  doer  with  his 
anger  dulled ;  Avhereas  revenge,  the  opposite  of  injury,  is  then 
greatest  when  it  follows  presently.  I  wonder  also  who  he  is 
that  shall  stand  up  now  to  contradict  me,  and  shall  think  to 
prove  that  the  injuries  done  us  by  the  Mitylenians  are  good  for 
us,  or  that  our  calamities  are  any  damage  to  our  confederates. 
For  certainly  he  must  either  trust  in  his  eloquence,  and  strive 
to  demonstrate  that  that  which  was  decreed  was  not  decreed ; 
or,  moved  with  lucre,  must  with  some  elaborate  and  specious 
oration  endeavour  to  seduce  you.  Now  of  such  matches  [of 
eloquence]  as  these,  the  city  giveth  the  prizes  to  others,  but  the 
danger  that  thence  proceedeth  she  herself  sustaineth.  And  of 
all  this  you  yourselves  are  the  cause,  by  the  evil  institution  of 
these  matches,  in  that  you  use  to  be  spectators  of  words  and 
hearers  of  actions,  beholding  future  actions  in  the  words  of 
them  that  speak  well,  as  possible  to  come  to  pass  j  and  as  to 
actions  already  past,  not  considering  that  which  has  been  per- 
formed in  your  sight  as  more  to  be  trusted,  than   what  was 

"^  See  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  15.  §.  13.     On  the  arguments  of  him  who  has  the 
written  law  in  his  favour. — Arnold. 
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Year  5.  heard  from  those  wlio  highly  adorned  them  [i.  e.  the  actions] 
01.  88.2.  "^  ^  speech.  You  are  excellent  men  for  one  to  deceive  with  a 
speech  of  a  new  strain,  but  backward  to  follow  any  tried  advice; 
slaves  to  strange  things  in  their  turns,  contemners  of  things 
usual.  Most  especially  does  each  wish  to  be  himself  able  to 
speak  ;  but  if  you  cannot,  then  rivalling  those  who  do  speak 
[you  wish]  not  to  appear  behind  them  in  following  in  your 
mind  [what  he  says] ;  ^  and  if  any  one  utters  any  thing  clever, 
even  to  precede  it  with  your  praise,  and  to  appear  ready  appre- 
henders  of  what  is  spoken,  even  before  it  be  out ;  but  slow  to 
preconceive  the  sequel  of  the  same.  You  would  hear,  as  one 
may  say,  somewhat  else  than  what  our  life  is  conversant  in ; 
and  yet  you  sufficiently  understand  not  that  that  is  before  your 
eyes.  And,  to  speak  plainly,  overcome  with  the  delight  of  the 
ear,  you  are  more  like  spectators,  sitting  to  hear  the  contentions 
of  rhetoricians,  than  men  that  deliberate  about  the  state  of  a 
commonwealth. 

XXXIX.  "  Endeavouring  to  turn  you  from  this  temper  of 
mind,  I  say  that  the  Mitylenians  have,  for  one  city,  done  us 
the  greatest  injuries.  For  those  that  have  revolted  through  the 
over-hard  pressure  of  our  government,  or  have  been  compelled 
to  it  by  the  enemy,  I  pardon  ;  but  they  that  were  islanders,  and 
had  their  city  walled,  so  as  they  needed  not  fear  our  enemies, 
but  only  by  sea;  in  Aviiich  case  also  they  were  armed  for  them 
with  sufficient  provision  of  galleys :  and  they  that  were  per- 
mitted to  have  their  own  laws,  and  whom  we  principally 
lionoured,  and  yet  have  done  thus ;  what  have  they  done  but 
conspired  against  us,  and  rather  warred  upon  us  than  revolted 
from  us,  (for  a  revolt  is  only  of  such  as  suffer  some  violence,) 
and  joined  with  our  bitterest  enemies  to  destroy  us  ?  This  is 
far  worse  than  if  they  had  warred  against  us  for  increasing 

8  6s  Se,  K.  T.  A.  Goeller  renders  this,  "  if  that  be  unattainable,  you  range 
yourselves  in  opposition  against  all  who  are  speakers,  for  fear  you  should  seem 
in  judgment  their  inferiors."  I  have  followed  Sir.  Bloomfield  and  Dr. 
Arnold,  who  thus  paraphrases  :  "  And  it  is  the  first  wish  of  every  man  to  be 
himself  a  speaker;  if  this  cannot  be,  then,  rivalling  those  who  are  speakers, 
you  would  fain  each  be  thought  not  to  have  followed  their  lead,  and  gathered 
wisdom  as  at  second  band  from  them  ;  but  if  any  thing  be  cleverly  spoken, 
you  would  be  thought  to  have  anticipated  the  words  in  your  admiration  of 
them,  being  apt  to  be  forward  in  catching  theoretical  truth  almost  before  it 
is  announced  to  you,  but  to  be  slow  in  foreseeing  its  practical  conse- 
quences." 
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their  own  power.  But  these  men  would  neither  take  example  Year  5. 
by  their  neighbours'  calamity,  who  are,  all  that  revolted,  qJ  gg  2.' 
already  subdued  by  us,  nor  could  their  own  present  felicity 
make  them  afraid  of  changing  it  into  misery.  But  being  bold 
against  future  events,  and  extending  their  expectations  beyond 
their  strength,  though  below  their  desires,  have  taken  arms 
against  us,  and  preferred  force  before  justice.  For  no  sooner 
they  thought  they  might  get  the  victory,  but  immediately, 
though  without  injury  done  them,  they  rose  against  us.  But 
prosperity  is  wont  to  turn  those  cities,  to  which  it  comes  most 
suddenly  or  unexpected,  to  insolence.  Whereas  most  commonly 
that  prosperity  which  is  attained  by  men  according  to  the 
course  of  reason,  is  more  firm  than  that  which  cometh  unhoped 
for ;  and  they,  [i.  e.  men,]  as  one  may  say,  do  more  easily  keep 
off  an  adverse,  than  maintain  a  happy  fortune.  Indeed  we 
should  not  formerly  have  done  any  honour  more  to  the  Mityle- 
nians  than  to  the  rest  of  our  confederates ;  for  then  tliey  had 
never  come  to  this  degree  of  insolence.  For  it  is  natural  to 
men  to  contemn  those  who  pay  them  attention,  and  to  have  in 
admiration  such  as  will  not  give  them  way.  Now,  therefore, 
let  them  be  punished  according  to  their  wicked  dealing ;  and 
let  not  the  fault  be  laid  upon  the  few,9  and  the  people  be  ab- 
solved ;  for  they  have  all  alike  taken  arms  against  us.  And 
the  commons,  if  they  had  been  constrained  to  it,  might  have 
fled  hither,  and  have  recovered  their  city  afterwards  again. 
But  they,  esteeming  it  the  safer  chance  to  join  with  the  few, 
are  alike  with  them  culpable  of  the  revolt.  As  regards  jonr 
confederates,  consider,  if  you  inflict  the  same  punishment  on 
them  that  revolt  upon  compulsion  of  the  enemy,  that  you  do  on 
them  that  revolt  of  their  own  accord,  who,  think  you,  will  not 
revolt,  though  on  light  pretence ;  seeing  that  if  they  prosper 
they  win  their  liberty,  and  failing,  they  have  nothing  irreme- 
diable to  suffer  ?  Besides,  that  against  every  city  we  must  be 
at  a  fresh  hazard  both  of  our  persons  and  fortunes.  Wherein 
with  the  best  success  we  recover  but  an  exhausted  city,  and 
lose  that  wherein  our  strength  lieth,  the  revenue  of  it :  but  mis- 
carrying, we  add  these  enemies  to  our  former;  and  at  that  time 
will  have  to  war  against  our  own  confederates,  when  we  ought 
to  oppose  the  enemies  we  have  already. 

XL,     "  We  must  not,  therefore,  give  our  confederates  hope 

9  The  nobles,  or  aristocratical  party. 
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Year  5.  of  pardon, ^  either  founded  on  means  of  persuasion,  or  purcliased 
oi,  88. 2  ^y  money,  as  if  their  errors  were  but  such  as  are  commonly 
incident  to  humanity.  For  these  did  us  not  an  injury  unwil- 
lingly, but  wittingly  conspired  against  us  ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
involuntary  whatsoever  is  pardonable.  Therefore  both  then  at 
first,  and  now  again  I  maintain,  that  you  ought  not  to  alter 
your  former  decree,  nor  to  offend  in  any  of  these  three  most 
disadvantageous  things  to  empire — pity,  delight  in  plausible 
speeches,  and  lenity.  As  for  pity,  it  is  just  to  shew  it  on  them 
that  are  like  us,  and  will  have  pity  again ;  but  not  upon  such 
as  not  only  would  not  have  had  pity  upon  us,  but  must  also  of 
necessity  have  been  our  enemies  for  ever  hereafter.  And  for 
the  rhetoricians  that  delight  you  with  their  orations,  let  them 
play  their  prizes  in  matters  of  less  Aveight,  and  not  in  such 
wherein  the  city  for  a  little  pleasure  must  suffer  a  great  damage, 
while  they  for  their  well  speaking  will  receive  in  return  a  libe- 
ral reward.-  As  for  lenity,  it  is  to  be  used  towards  those  that 
will  be  our  friends  hereafter,  rather  than  towards  those  that 
remain  such  as  they  were  before,  and  not  a  jot  the  less  our  ene- 
mies. In  sum,  I  say  only  this,  that  if  you  follow  my  advice, 
you  shall  do  that  which  is  both  just  in  respect  of  the  Mityle- 
nians  and  profitable  for  yourselves ;  whereas,  if  you  decree 
otherwise,  you  will  not  gratify  them,  but  condemn  yourselves. 
For  if  these  have  justly  revolted,  you  must  unjustly  have  had 
dominion  over  them.  Nay,  though  your  dominion  be  against 
right,  3^et  if  you  resolve  to  hold  it,  you  must  also,  as  a  matter 
conducing  thereunto,  against  right  punish  them ;  or  else  you 
must  give  your  dominion  over,  that  you  may  play  the  charac- 
ter of  good  and  humane  men  without  danger.  But  if  you  con- 
sider what  was  likely  they  would  have  done  to  you,  if  they  had 
prevailed,  you  cannot  but  think  them  worthy  the  same  punish- 
ment; nor  be  less  sensible  you  that  have  escaped,  than  they 
that  have  conspired  ;  especially  they  having  done  the  injury 
first.  For  such  as  do  an  injury  without  a  pretext,  persecute 
most,  and  even  to  the  death,  him  they  have  done  it  to;  as  sus- 
pecting the  danger  his  remaining  enemy  may  create  him.     For 

1  irpoffOetvai,  Duker :  ovkow  Sft  Trpodeivat,  Bekker.  We  must  not  there- 
fore hold  forth,  &c. 

2  Meaning  that  the  orators  are  bribed  and  hired  to  give  counsel  to  the 
commonwealth,  according  to  the  desire  of  other  states.  Mr.  Bloomfield 
well  remarks  Trto-TTjv  is  put  iri(Tvvov,  fretam.  Goeller  on  the  contrary  ren- 
ders "obtained  by  persuasion." 
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he  that  is  wronged  without  any  constraining  motive  [on  the  Year  5. 
part  of  the  person  who  wrongs  him,]  and  escapeth,  will  com-  01^88^2'' 
monly  be  more  cruel,  than  if  he  were  an  enemy  on  equal  quar- 
rel. Be  not  then  traitors  to  yourselves,  but  fancying,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  what  you  would  have  suffered,  and  how  you  would 
have  prized  above  all  things  else  to  have  them  in  your  power, 
requite  them  now  accordingly ;  not  softened  at  the  sight  of  their 
present  estate,  nor  forgetful  of  the  danger  that  once  hung  over 
our  own  heads :  and  give  not  only  unto  these  their  deserved 
punishment,  but  also  unto  the  rest  of  our  confederates  a  clear 
example,  that  they  will  be  punished  ^  with  death  whensoever 
they  shall  rebel.  Which  when  they  know,  you  will  less  often 
have  occasion  to  neglect  your  enemies,  and  fight  against  your 
own  confederates." 

XLI.  To  this  purpose  spake  Cleon.  After  him,  Diodotus,* 
the  son  of  Eucrates,  (who  also  in  the  former  assembly  most 
opposed  the  putting  of  the  Mitylenians  to  death,)  stood  forth, 
and  spake  as  followeth  : 

Oration  of  Diodoius. 

XLII.  "  I  neither  blame  those  who  have  brought  for-  Reply  of 
ward  the  business  of  the  Mitylenians  to  be  again  debated,  nor 
commend  those  that  find  fault  with  often  consulting  in  affairs 
of  great  importance.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  so 
contrary  to  good  counsel  as  these  two,  haste  and  anger;  whereof 
the  one  is  ever  accompanied  with  indiscretion,  and  the  other 
with  scantiness  of  judgment.  And  whosoever  maintains,  that 
words  are  not  instructors  to  deeds,  either  he  is  wanting  in  un- 
derstanding, or  is  serving  some  private  interest  of  his  own. 
Deficient  in  understanding,  if  he  thinks  that  it  is  possible  by 
any  other  means  to  judge  about  what  is  future  and  indistinct ; 
interested,  if  desiring  to  carry  a  disgraceful  measure,  and  know- 
ing that  a  bad  cause  will  not  bear  a  good  speech,  he  endeavours 
to  affright  his  opposers  and  hearers  by  a  good  calumniation.  But 
they,  of  all  others,  are  most  intolerable,  who  impute  [to   the 

3  See  the  Greek  Theatre,  p.  354,  for  a  list  of  future  tenses  of  this  form, 
used  in  a  passive  sense Arnold. 

♦  This  is  the  only  place  in  histoiy  where  Diodotus  is  mentioned.  A  bro- 
ther of  Nicias  was  named  Eucrates,  (Lj's.  or.  pro  fil.  Eucr. )  and  the  manner 
in  which  family  names  were  usually  distributed  among  the  Greeks  would  fa- 
vour the  supposition,  that  the  father  of  Diodotus  may  have  been  brother  of 
Niceratus,  the  father  of  Nicias. — Mitford. 

2c 
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Year  5.  orators]  a  false  parade  of  their  eloquence  for  the  sake  of  money  .^ 
01.  88.  2.  -^^^  if  they  charge  a  man  with  no  more  than  ignorance,  when  he 
had  spoken  in  vain,  he  might  yet  depart  with  the  character  of 
a  fool  rather  than  of  a  rogue.  But  when  they  impute  corrup- 
tion also,  if  his  counsel  take  place,  he  is  still  suspected,  and  if 
it  do  not  take  place,  he  shall  be  held  not  only  a  fool,  but  also 
void  of  honesty.  The  commonwealth  gets  no  good  by  such 
courses  ;  for  through  fear  hereof  it  will  want  counsellors,  and 
the  state  would  be  for  the  most  part  best  directed,  if  this  kind 
of  citizens  were  they  that  had  least  ability  in  speaking ;  for  in 
that  case  they  [i.  e.  the  people]  would  be  persuaded  to  the  fewest 
errors.  For  a  good  statesman  should  not  go  about  to  terrify 
those  that  contradict  him,  but  rather  to  appear  to  have  the  best 
of  the  argument,  on  fair  and  equal  terms ;  and  a  wise  state 
ought  not,  either  to  add  unto,  any  how  most  certainly  not  on 
the  other  side  to  derogate  /ro??^  the  honour  that  he  already  pos- 
sesses, who  oftenest  gives  good  advice  ;  and  not  only  forbear  to 
punish,  but  even  to  disgrace  the  man  whose  counsel  is  unsuccess- 
ful. And  then  least,  either  would  he  that  lighteth  on  good  advice 
deliver  any  thing  against  his  own  opinion,  out  of  ambition  for 
further  honour,  and  to  please  the  auditory  ;  and  he  that  doth 
'  not,  would  [least]  aim,  by  gratifying  the  multitude,  by  the  same 

means  ^  to  attach  them  to  himself. 

XLIII.  "  But  we  do  here  the  contrary;  and  besides,  if  any 
man  be  suspected  of  corruption,  though  he  give  the  best  coun- 
sel that  can  be  given,  yet  bearing  him  a  grudge  by  reason  of  this 
uncertain  opinion  [that  we  have]  of  his  gain,  we  lose  a  certain 
benefit  to  the  commonwealth  :  and  thus  good  counsel  given  sud- 
denly is  wont  to  be  no  less  suspected  than  bad.  By  which  means, 
as  he  that  gives  the  most  dangerous  counsel  must  bring  the  people 
over  to  his  opinion  by  fraud,  so  also  he  that  gives  the  most 
sound  advice,  is  forced  to  use  deceit  to  get  himself  believed. 
So  that  it  is  the  commonwealth  alone,  which  by  reason  of  these 
vain  surmises  no  man  can  possibly  benefit,  by  the  plain  and 
open  way,  without  artifice.  For  if  any  man  shall  do  a  manifest 
good  unto  the  commonwealth,  he  is  in  return  for  his  trouble 

5  I  have  followed  Dr.  Arnold  in  thus  rendering  this  passage  ;  he  explains 
eir»S€t|tj' — iiri  xpvi^oxri,  as  "  an  harangue  got  up  in  order  tobe  paid  for  it ; "  and 
points  out  that  this  passage  alludes  to  Cleon's  charge,  c.  38.  /cepSei  inai- 

pOfltVOS,     K.  T.  A. 

G  That  is,  by  means  of  oratory.— JBloomfeM. 
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suspected  of  some  secret  gain  unto  himself  in  particular.  We  Years, 
therefore,  that  in  the  most  important  affairs,  and  amidst  these  of'opl' 
jealousies,  7  do  give  our  advice,  have  need  to  foresee  farther 
than  you  who  look  not  far ;  and  the  rather  because  we  stand 
accountable  for  our  counsel,  while  you  are  bound  to  render  no 
account  of  your  hearing  it.  For  if  the  persuader  and  the  per- 
suaded had  equal  harm,  you  would  be  the  more  moderate  judges. 
But  now,  according  to  the  passion  that  takes  you,  when  at  any 
time  your  affairs  miscarry,^  you  punish  the  sentence  of  that  one 
only  that  gave  the  counsel,  not  the  many  sentences  of  your  own, 
that  were  in  fault  as  well  as  his. 

XLIV.   "  For  my  own  part,  I  stood  not  forth  with  any  pur- 
pose of  contradiction,  in  the  business  of  the  Mitylenians,  nor  to 
accuse  any  man.     For  we  contend  not  now,  if  we  be  wise,  about 
the  injury  done  by  them,  but  about  the  wisest  counsel  for  our- 
selves.    For  how  great  soever  be  their  fault,  yet  I  would  not  for 
that  advise  to  have  them  put  to  death,  unless  it  be  for  our  profit ; 
[nor  yet  would  I  pardon  them,]  though  they  were  pardonable, 
unless  it  be  good  for  the  commonwealth.     And  in  my  opinion, 
our  deliberation  now  is  of  the  future,  rather  than  of  the  present. 
And  whereas  Cleon  contends,  that  it  will  be  profitable  for  the 
future,  if  we  hold  out  death  as  the  penalty,  in  that  it  will  keep 
the  rest  from  rebelling,  I  likewise  contending  against  him  con- 
cerning that  which  is  advantageous  with  regard  to  the  future, 
affirm  the  contrary.     And  I  desire  you  not  to  reject  the  profit 
of  my  advice,  for  the  fair  pretexts  of  his  ;  for  his  speech  agree- 
ing more  with  justice,  as  regards  your  present  anger  against  the 
Mitylenians,  might  quickly  perhaps  draw  you  to  adopt  it;  but 
we  plead  not  judicially  with  the  Mitylenians,  so  as  to  need 
arguments  of  equity,  but  we  consult  of  them,  which  way  we  may 
serve  ourselves  of  them  most  to  our  advantage  hereafter. 

XLV.  "  I  say  therefore  that  death  hath  been  in  states  or- 
dained for  a  punishment  of  many  offences,  and  those  not  only 
as  great,  but  also  far  less  than  this.     Yet  encouraged  by  hope, 

"^  "  In  tali  vestra  animi  sententia,"  licet  ita  judicetis,  Goeller  translates; 
and  so  also  Dr.  Arnold,  "  while  such  notions  prevail  on  your  part,"  that  is, 
"  such  a  suspicion  of  our  motives." 

8  Dr.  Arnold  in  this  passage  agrees  with  Goeller,  and  gives  "  meeting 
from  time  to  time  with  some  disaster,  according  to  the  various  passions  which 
may  have  made  you  incur  disasters ;"  taking  the  construction,  irpos  opyriv, 
(irpos)  r)v  Tivarvxvre  (,ff<pa\evT€s.)  Mr.  Bloomlield  joins  Trposopynv  with 
i}r]fitouTf,  and  at  ^i/  rtva  understands  ■Kapaiveinv. 
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Year  5.       men  hazard  themselves,  nor  did  any  man  ever  yet  enter  upon 
oi.88.2.*  ^  danger  when  he  thought  he  could  not  go  through  with  his  en- 
terprise.    And  what  city,  when  it  would  revolt,  has  ever  taken 
the  enterprise  in  hand,  when  it  possesses  a  force,  (whether 
it  be  furnislied   by  themselves  or  by  their  confederacy  with 
others,)  in  their  own  opinion  inadequate  [to  the  design]  ?  9    And 
all  have  it  by  nature,  both  men  and  cities,  to  commit  offences  j 
nor  is  there  any  law  that  can  keep  them  from  it.    For  men  have 
gone  over  all  degrees  of  punishment,  augmenting  them  still,  in 
hope  to  be  less  annoyed  by  malefactors;  and  it  is  likely  that 
gentler  punishments  were  appointed  of  old,  even  for  the  most 
heinous  crimes;  but  that  in  course  of  time,  [the  statutes]  being 
still  transgressed,  they  were  extended  afterwards  to  the  taking 
away  of  life ;  and  yet  even  this  is  transgressed.     And  therefore 
either  some  greater  terror  than  death  must  be  devised,  or  death 
will  not  be  enough  for  coercion.     For  poverty  will  always  lend 
boldness  to  necessity,  ^  and  the  licence  of  wealth,  covetousness 
to  pride  and  contempt.     And  the  other  [i.  e.  the  middle]  for- 
tunes, they  also  through  human  passion,  according  as  they  are 
severally  subject  to  some  insuperable  one  or  other,  impel  men  to 
danger.    But  hope  and  desire  [working  this  effect]  in  all  estates ; 
this  as  the  leader,  that  as  the  companion ;  this  contriving  the 
enterprise,  that  suggesting  the  success ;  are  the  cause  of  most 
crimes   that   are    committed :  and   being  least  discerned,  are 
stronojer  in  their  influence  than  evils  that  are  seen.     Besides 
these  two,  fortune  also  assists  to  urge  men  forward  as  much  as 
any  thing  else  :  for  presenting  herself  sometimes  unlooked-for, 
she  provoketh  some  to  adventure,  though  not  provided  as  they 
ought  for  the  purpose  ;  and  especially  cities,  because  they  ven- 
ture for   the   greatest   matters,  as  liberty  and  dominion  over 
others ;    and  every  individual  acting  with  the  whole  body  is 
wont  without  reason  to  think  too  highly  of  himself.     In  a  word, 
it  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  a  token  of  great  simplicity  in  any 
man  to  believe,  that  when  human  nature  is  earnestly  bent  to 
do  a  thing,  that  either  by  force  of  law,  or  by  any  other  object  of 
fear,  it  can  be  diverted. 

XLVI.  "  We  must  not  therefore,  relying  on  capital  punish- 
ment as  affording  us  security,  decree   any  thing   too    severe 

»  All  the  best  editors,  and  Mr.  Bloomfield,  whose  translation  has  here  been 
followed,  agree  in  making  this  passage  interrogative. 

'    Compare  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  c.  V2.  §.  15,  on  those  who  commit  injuries. 
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against  them,  nor  make  those  who  revolt  desperate,  as  if  there  Year  5. 
were  no  place  to  repent,  nor  [any  possibility]  of  as  speedily  as  ^•^•^V' 
possible  cancelling  their  offence.  For  observe,  that  at  present 
indeed  if  any  city,  even  one  in  revolt,  should  know  it  could  not 
be  successful,  it  would  come  to  terms,  whilst  it  were  yet 
able  both  to  pay  us  our  charges  for  the  present,  and  our 
tribute  for  the  time  to  come  ;  but  the  way  that  Cleon  pre- 
scribes, what  city,  think  you,  Avould  not  provide  itself  better 
than  this  did,  and  continue  to  endure  the  siege  to  the  very  last, 
if  to  come  to  terms  late  and  soon  amount  to  one  and  the  same 
thing?  And  how  can  it  be  but  injurious  to  us,  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  long  sieges,  through  their  obstinacy  in  not  coming  to 
terms,  and  when  we  have  taken  a  city,  to  find  it  exhausted,  and 
to  lose  the  revenue  of  it  for  the  future?  A.nd  in  this  very  revenue 
lies  the  strength  we  have  against  our  enemies.  We  are  not 
then  to  injure  ourselves  by  being  exact  judges  in  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders,  but  to  look  rather  how  by  their  moderate 
punishment  we  may  for  the  future  have  our  confederate  cities 
in  such  a  condition,  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  ability  as  re- 
gards their  tribute ;  and  not  think  to  keep  them  in  awe  by  the 
rigour  of  laws,  but  by  the  careful  forethought  of  our  own  ac- 
tions. But  we  on  the  contrary,  Avhen  we  recover  a  city,  which, 
having  been  free  and  held  under  our  obedience  by  force,  hath, 
as  was  probable,  revolted,  think  now  that  we  ought  to  inflict 
some  cruel  punishment  upon  them  :  whereas  we  ought  rather, 
not  mightily  to  punish  a  free  city  revolted,  but  mightily  to  look 
to  it  before  it  revolt,  and  to  prevent  even  the  intention  of  it; 
but  w'hen  we  have  overcome  them,  to  lay  the  fault  upon  as  few 
as  we  can. 

XLVII.  *'  Consider  also,  if  you  follow  the  advice  of  Cleon, 
how  much  you  shall  offend  likewise  in  this  other  point.  For 
in  all  your  cities,  the  commonalty  are  now  your  friends,  and 
either  revolt  not  with  the  few,  or  if  they  be  compelled  to  it  by 
force,  they  presently  turn  enemies  to  them  that  caused  the  re- 
volt ;  whereby,  when  you  go  to  war,  you  have  the  commons  of 
the  adverse  city  on  your  side.  But  if  you  shall  destroy  the 
commonalty  of  the  Mitylenians,  which  did  neither  partake  of 
the  revolt,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  armed,  willingly  delivered 
the  city  into  your  hands,  you  will  first  commit  injustice  in  kill- 
ing such  as  have  done  you  service,  and  you  will  efl'ect  a  work 
besides,  which  the  great  men  do  every  where  most  desire.     For 
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Year  5.      when  they  have  made  a  city  to  revolt,  they  will  at  once  have  the 

A  C  427  /  7        . 

01.  88.2.  people  on  their  side;  you  having  foreshewn  them  by  the  ex- 
ample that  both  the  guilty  and  not  guilty  must  undergo  the 
same  punishment.  Whereas,  indeed,  though  they  were  guilty, 
yet  we  ought  to  dissemble  it,  ^  to  the  end  that  the  only  party 
now  our  friend  may  not  become  our  enemy.  And  for  the  as- 
suring of  our  dominion,  I  think  it  far  more  profitable  volunta- 
rily to  put  up  with  an  injury,  than  justly  to  destroy  those  we 
ought  not.  And  that  same,  both  justice  and  jirojit  of  revenge^ 
alleged  by  Cleon,^  can  never  possibly  be  found  to  exist  toge- 
ther in  the  same  [act  of  vengeance].* 

XLVIII.  "  You,  therefore,  determining  that  this  is  the  best 
course,  not  upon  compassion  or  lenity,  (for  neither  would  I  have 
you  won  by  that,)  but  upon  consideration  of  what  hath  been  ad- 
vised, be  ruled  by  me  and  proceed  to  judgment  at  your  own 
leisure  against  those  whom  Paches  hath  sent  hither  as  guilty, 
and  suffer  the  rest  to  inhabit  their  city.  For  that  will  be  both 
good  for  the  future,  and  also  at  present  a  terror  to  the  enemy; 
for  he  that  consulteth  wisely  has  greater  advantage  with  regard 
to  his  enemies  than  he  that  assaulteth  Avith  the  strength  of  ac- 
tion unadvisedly." 

Tlie  next        XLIX.  Thus  spake  Diodotus.     After  these  tAvo  opinions 

tiay,  re-      y;ei'Q  delivered,  the  two  most  opposed  to  each  other,  the  Athe- 

penting  '  .  . 

of  their  nians  were  still  in  contention  which  they  should  decree,  and  at 
tliey"re^-'  the  holding  up  of  hands  they  were  both  sides  almost  equal :  but 
scind  their  yg^  ^he  sentence  of  Diodotus  prevailed.     Whereupon  they  pre- 

vote,  and     •'  '  i         i         -^    i  i        » 

send  ano-  sently  in  haste  sent  away  another  galley,  lest  if  the  other  ^  ar- 
se^which  rived  first,  they  should  find  the  city  already  destroyed.  The 
arrives  at    f^^si  ffallev  set  forth  before  the  second  a  day  and  a  night.     But 

INIitylene  b         J  ^  j  o  ^ 

just  in  time  the  Mitylenian  ambassadors  having  furnished  this  latter  with 
lives  of  the  wine  and  meal,  and  promised  them  great  rewards  if  they  got 
prisoners,   before  the  othei'  galley,  they  rowed  so  diligently,  that  at  one  and 
the  same  time  they  both  plied  their  oars  and  ate  the  meal  knead- 
ed with  wine  and  oil ;  and  by  turns  part  of  them  slept  and  the 
other  part  rowed.     It  happened  also  that  there  blew  no  wind 

2  Viger  considers  this  expression  as  cquivident  to  irpoa-n-oiiKrOai.  ^17,  "  to 
pretend  not,"  as  ov  (prjfxi  is  "  I  say  no,"  and  not  "  I  do  not  say."  See  chap, 
vii.  sect.  12.  §.  7 — Arnold. 

3  See  chap.  xl.  ireiBofiivoi  fiev  ^/xoi,  k.  t.  \. 

*  At  iv  rtf  avT(f>,  Goeller  understands  nixcupeicrdai. 

5  As  Sfvrepas  must  refer  to  the  first  ship,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it 
must  be  either  used  for  irepas,  or  that  this  passage  is  corrupt. 
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against  them,  and  thus  the  former  galley  making  no  great  haste  Year  5. 

as  going  on  so  monstrous  an  errand,  whereas  the  latter  proceeded  oj^y^l''' 

in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  arrived  indeed  first,  but  only 

so  much,  that  Paches  had  just  read  the  sentence,  and  prepared  to 

execute  what  they  had  decreed,  when  after  it  came  in  the  other 

galley,  and  saved  the  city  from  being  destroyed.     So  near  did 

the  Mitylenians  approach  to  the  danger. 

L.  But  those  whom  Paches^  had  sent  home,  as  the  most  The  men 

blameable  concerning  the  revolt,  the  Athenians,  as  Cleon  had  ^^''°"?  '^^^ 

~  ,  dies  has 

advised,  put  to  death ;  being  in  number  somewhat  above  a  sent  home 
thousand.     They  also  razed  the  walls  of  Mitylene,  and  took  death! 
from  them  all  their  galleys.     After  which  they  imposed  on  the  xhe  island 
Lesbians  no  tribute,  but  having  divided  their  land  fall  but  that  portioned 

out  to 

of  the  Methymnseans)  into  three  thousand  parts,  three  hundred  Athenians, 
of  those  parts  they  chose  out  and  consecrated  to  the  gods ;  from  them 
and  for  the  rest,  they  sent  men  by  lot  out  of  their  own  city  to  ^7  ^^^  «"- 
possess  them,  of  whom  the  Lesbians,  having  engaged  to  pay  in  prletors, 
the  rent  of  two  minae  ^  of  silver  yearly  upon  a  lot,  had  the  land 
again  to  be  husbanded  by  themselves.^    The  Athenians  received 
also  into  their  hands  all  such  towns  as  the  Mitylenians  were 
masters  of  in  the  continent,  which  were  afterwards  subject  to 
the  people  of  Athens.  Thus  ended  the  business  touching  Lesbos. 

LI.  The  same  summer,   after  the  recovery  of  Lesbos,   the  Nicias 
Athenians  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  f^Ji^^fieT*^ 
made  an  expedition  against  Minoa,  an  island  9  that  lies  before  ^linoa. 
Megara.     For  the  Megareans   had  built  a  tow-er  in  it,  and 
made  use  of  the  island  for  a  place  of  garrison.     But  Nicias 
desired   that   the    Athenians   might   keep    their   watch   upon 
Megara    in   that    island,   as  being  nearer,   and  no    more    at 
Budorus  and  Salamis,  both  that  the   Peloponnesians    might 
not  go  out  thence  with  their  galleys  undescried,  nor  send  out 

6  Of  Paches  no  further  mention  is  made  by  Thucydides,  though  in  the  re- 
duction of  Lesbos  he  had  greatly  benefited  his  country.  Plutarch,  how- 
ever, mentions,  that  at  his  return  he  was  called  to  account  for  his  conduct 
during  his  command  ;  and  finding  he  was  about  to  be  condemned,  he  slew 
himself  in  court.— See  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  192. 

''  £6.  9s.  2d. 

8  It  is  evident  these  KX-qpovxoi  did  not  continue  to  live  in  Lesbos,  from  all 
the  subsequent  story  of  the  revolts  in  that  island,  in  viii.  22,  and  from  Xeno- 
phon  Hell.  i.  6,  which  shews  that  there  was  no  population  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens then  residing  there,— ^rnoW. 

9  Strabo,  ix.  p,  .S91.  makes  it  a  promontory.— Dw/fer, 
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Year  5.  plundering  cruisers,  (as  they  had  formerly  done,)  and  also  to 
oi.  88.2.'  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  things  to  the  Megareans  by  sea. 
Wherefore,  when  he  had  first  taken  two  towers  that  stood  out 
from  NisEea,  with  engines  applied  from  the  sea,  and  so  made  a 
free  entrance  for  his  gfallevs  between  the  island  and  the  main 
land,  he  separated  it  with  a  wall  also  from  the  continent,  in 
that  part  where  it  might  receive  aid  by  a  bridge  over  the  shal- 
lows ;  for  it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  main  land.  And  that 
being  in  a  ^e\\  days  finished,  he  built  a  fort  in  the  island  itself, 
and  leaving  there  a  garrison,  he  returned  back  with  his  army. 
The  Pla-  LII.  It  happened  also  about  the  same  time  of  this  summer, 
render^""^'  *^^^*  *^^  Plataeans  having  no  more  food,  and  being  unable 
longer  to  hold  out,  came  to  terms  in  this  manner  with  the 
Peloponnesians.  The  Peloponnesians  assaulted  the  walls,  but 
those  within  were  unable  to  make  defence.  Whereupon  the  La- 
cedaemonian commander,  perceiving  their  weakness,  would  not 
take  the  place  by  force,  (for  he  had  command  to  that  purpose  from 
Lacedaemon,  to  the  end  that  if  they  should  ever  make  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  and  should  agree  mutually  to  restore  such 
cities  as  on  either  side  had  been  taken  by  war,  Plataea,  as  having 
come  in  of  its  own  accord,  might  not  have  to  be  yielded  back,) 
but  sent  a  herald  to  them,  who  demanded,  whether  or  no  they 
would  give  up  their  city  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  take  them  for  their  judges,  with  power  to  punish 
the  offenders,  but  none  without  form  of  justice.  So  said  the 
herald  :  and  they  (for  they  were  now  at  the  weakest)  delivered 
up  the  city  accordingly.  So  the  Peloponnesians  gave  the 
Plataeans  food  for  certain  days,  till  the  judges,  which  were  five, 
should  arrive  from  Lacedaemon.  And  when  they  were  come, 
no  accusation  was  exhibited,  but  calling  them  man  by  man, 
they  asked  of  every  one  only  this  question  :  "  Whether  in  any 
point  they  had  done  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
in  the  present  war  any  good  service  ?  "  But  the  Plataeans  an- 
swered by  sueing  to  make  their  reply  more  at  large,  and  having 
appointed  Astymachus,  the  son  of  Asopolaus,  and  Lacon,  the 
son  of  Aeimnestus,  w],io  had  been  heretofore  the  host  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  for  their  speakers,  said  as  follows  : 

Oration  of  the  JPlatceans. 

Speech  LIII.  "  Men  of  Lacedaemon,  relying  upon  you,  we  yielded 

Plataans.  ^'P  o"'*  city,  not  expecting  to  undergo  this,  but  some  more  legal 
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manner  of  jH'Oceeding,  and  we  agreed  not  to  stand  to  the  judg-  Year  5. 
ment  of  others,  (as  now  we  do,)  but  of  yourselves  only;  con- qi^3'8'*2'' 
ceiving  we  shoidd  so  most  especially  obtain  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality. But  now  we  fear  we  have  been  deceived  in  both.  For 
we  have  reason  to  suspect,  both  that  the  trial  is  capital,  and  you, 
the  judges,  will  turn  out  partial ;  gathering  so  much,  both  from 
that,  that  there  hath  not  been  presented  any  accusation  to  which 
we  might  ansAver,  and  also  from  this,  that  the  interrogatory  is 
short,  and  such  as,  if  we  answer  to  it  with  truth,  we  shall  speak 
against  ourselves,  and  be  easily  confuted  if  we  lie.  But  since 
we  are  on  all  hands  in  a  strait,  we  are  forced  (and  it  seems  our 
safest  Avay)  to  take  our  chance  after  we  have  said  what  we  can.^ 
For,  for  men  in  our  case,  the  speech  not  spoken  may  give  occa- 
sion to  some  to  think,  that  spoken,  it  had  preserved  us.  But 
besides  other  inconveniences,  the  means  also  of  persuasion  go  ill 
on  our  side :  for  if  we  had  not  known  one  another,  we  miffht 
have  been  profited  by  producing  testimony  in  things  you  knew 
not.  Whereas  now  all  that  we  shall  say,  will  be  before  men 
that  know  already  what  it  is.  And  we  fear  not  that  you  mean, 
because  you  have  already  condemned  our  services  [towards 
you],  as  of  less  importance  than  yours  [towards  us],  to  make 
that  a  crime ;  but  lest  we  are  brought  to  a  judgment  already 
judged,  to  gratify  somebody  else. 

LIV.  "  Nevertheless  we  will  produce  our  reasons  of  equity 
both  with  regard  to  the  quarrel  of  the  Thebans,  and  moreover 
make  mention  of  our  services  done,  both  to  you  and  the  rest  of 
Greece,  and  make  trial,  if  by  any  means  we  can  persuade  you. 
As  to  that  short  interrogatory,  '  Whether  we  have  any  way  done 
good  in  this  present  war  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  con- 
federates, or  not?'    If  you  ask  us  as  enemies,  we  say,  that  you 
are  not  unjustly  treated  by  receiving  no  advantage  from  us.    If 
you  ask  us,  considering  us  as  friends,  then  we  say  that  they 
rather  have  done  us  the  injury,  who  made  the  expedition  against 
us.     But  in  the  time  of  the  peace,  and  in  the  war  against  the 
Mede,  we  behaved  ourselves  well ;  for  the  one,  we  brake  not 
first,  and  in  the  other,  we  were  the  only  Ba?otians  that  joined 
with  you  in  attacking  him  for  the  delivery  of  Greece.-     For 

1  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders  this,  "  to  venture  somewhat  by  thus  pleading ;" 
but  the  interpretation  of  Stephens,  given  in  Dr.  Arnold,  appears  preferable, 
"  Non  prius  periclitari  quam  aliquid  dixerimus." 

"  Sec  Herod,  vi.  108. 

2d 
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Year  5.  tlioiigli  we  dwell  up  in  the  land,  yet  we  fought  by  sea  at  Arte- 
oi  88  2  '  ™isium,  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  this  our  own  territory  we 
were  A^th  you  and  Pausanias ;  and  whatsoever  dangers  the 
Grecians  in  those  times  underwent,  we  were  partakers  of  all, 
even  beyond  our  strength.  And  unto  you  Lacedaemonians  in 
particular,  w  lien  Sparta  was  in  greatest  affright  after  the  earth- 
quake, upon  the  rebellion  of  the  Helots,  and  seizing  of  Ithome,*^ 
■we  sent  the  third  part  of  our  power  to  assist  you,  which  you 
ought  not  to  forget. 

LV.  "  Such  then  we  shewed  ourselves  in  those  ancient  and 
most  important  affairs.  It  is  true,  we  became  your  enemies 
afterwards,  but  for  that  you  arc  to  blame  yourselves  :  for  when 
oppressed  by  the  Thebans  we  sought  league  of  you,  you  rejected 
us,  and  bade  us  go  to  the  Athenians  that  were  nearer  at  hand, 
while  yourselves  dwelt  far  off  :^  nevertheless,  you  neither  have 
in  this  war,  nor  would  have  suffered  at  our  hands  any  such 
grievous  injury.  ^  And  if  we  were  unwilling  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  when  you  bade  us,  we  did  you  no  injury  in  it :  for 
they  both  aided  lis  against  the  Thebans,  when  you  shrunk  fi-om 
it;  and  after  this  it  was  dishonourable  to  betray  them :  espe- 
pecially  having  been  w'cll  used  by  them,  and  we  ourselves 
having  sought  and  obtained  their  league,  and  been  made  deni- 
zens also  of  their  city ;  nay,  it  was  befitting  to  follow^  them  in 
all  their  commands  w  ith  alacrity.  And  with  respect  to  what 
you,  either  of  you,  [i.  e.  Lacedaemonians  or  Athenians,]  order 
your  confederates,  if  evil  be  done,  not  they  that  follow  are  cul- 
pable, but  you  that  lead  to  the  evil. 

LVI.  "  The  Thebans  have  done  us  many  other  injuries ;  but 
this  last,  which  is  the  cause  of  what  we  now  suffer,  you  your- 
selves know  what  it  was.  For  we  avenged  us  but  justly  of  those 
that  in  time  of  peace,  and  upon  a  religious  holy  day,^  had  sur- 
prised our  city ;  and  by  the  law  of  all  nations  it  is  laAvful  to 
repel  an  assailing  enemy  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  fair  reason 
that  we  should  now  be  injured  for  them.  For  if  you  shall  mea- 
sure justice  by  your  present  benefit,  and  by  their  hostility,  it 

3  In  the  third  Messcnian  war,  A.  C.  464.     See  Thucyd.  i.  101. 

4  Herod,  vi.  108. 

5  I  have  here  taken  Mr.  Blooinfield's  translation  of  this  word,  who  re- 
marks that  it  appears  to  be  used  idiomatically. 

fi  Lit.  "A  holy  time  of  the  moon  or  month  : "  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
a  whole  month,  as  in  V.  54.,  and  sometimes  to  particular  days  in  the  month. 
.m~  Arnold. 
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will  manifestly  appear,  that  you  are  not  uiiright  judges  of  jus-  Year  5. 
tice,  but  respecters  only  of  your  profit.  And  yet  if  the  The-  qJ ^qq'^^' 
bans  seem  profitable  to  you  now,  we  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians 
were  more  profitable  to  }0u  then,  when  you  were  in  greater 
danger.  For  though  the  Thebans  are  now  on  your  side  when 
you  invade  others,^  yet  at  that  time  when  the  Barbarian  came 
in  to  impose  servitude  on  all,  they  were  on  his.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice, that  against  our  present  offence  (if  we  have  committed  any) 
you  should  set  our  forwardness  then  ;  which  you  will  find  both 
greater  than  our  faxilt,  and  performed  also  in  a  season  when  it 
was  rare  to  find  any  Grecian  that  durst  oppose  his  valour  to 
Xerxes'  power,  and  when  they  were  most  commended,  notAvho 
did  what  tended  to  assist  the  invasion  for  them  [the  Medes]  in 
safety  to  themselves,  but  who  were  willing  to  dare  Avhat  Avas 
most  honourable,  thouoh  with  danscer.  But  we  beino;  of  that 
number,  and  honoured  for  it  amongst  the  first,  are  afraid  lest  the 
same  shall  be  now  a  cause  of  our  destruction,  as  having  chosen 
rather  to  follow  the  Athenians  justly,  than  you  profitably. 
But  yet  it  is  our  duty  ever  to  shew  ourselves  as  having  the 
same  opinion,  in  the  same  case ;  and  to  think  this  alone  to  be 
what  is  really  profitable,^  that  Avhile  what  is  useful  for  the  present 
occasion  is  obtained,  we  may  reserve  moreover  a  constant  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  virtue  of  our  good  confederates.9 

LVII.  "  Consider  also  that  you  are  held  as  an  example  of 
honest  dealing  to  the  most  of  the  Grecians  ;  ^  but  if  you  shall 

'^  I  have  allowed  this  sentence  to  remain  in  the  text,  as  though  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Greek,  yet  it  seems  to  express  what  the  speaker  wished  to 
suggest;  lit.  "  For  now  you  come  on  the  objects  of  terror  to  others,"  &c. ;  on 
which  account  he  desires  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Thebans  have  joined 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as,  when  (hei/  were  weak,  they  joined  the  Persians 
against  them. 

^  The  obscurity  of  this  passage  arises  from  the  mixture  of  two  methods 
of  speaking,  the  orator  at  first  applying  it  generally,  and  then  to  himself, 
which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  translation.  Mr.  Bloomlicld  renders,  "And 
yet  surely  it  becomes  men  to  be  found  holding  the  same  opinions  in  the 
same  case,  and  to  reckon  that  interest  is  nought  else  but  this— when  they 
hold  the  return  of  their  kindness  ever  sure,  as  reposed  in  allies  of  integrity, 
and  (when)  their  own  present  advantage  is  consulted." 

9  An  inst.'uice  of  the  seventh  topic  of  Enthymenis,  that  from  definition. 
See  Aristot.  Rhetor,  ii.  c.  23.  §.  8. 

'  It  docs  not  appear  by  any  thing  in  this  war  that  the  Lacedjemonians  de- 
served any  reputation  for  justice  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  by  this,  and 
other  actions,  not  to  have  valued  justice  at  all,  when  it  crossed  their  own  in- 
terest or  passion. 
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Year  5.  decree  concerning  us  otlierwise  than  is  just,  (for  this  judgment  of 
01.  88. 2.  yours  will  be  well  known,)  you  that  be  praised  [for  your  valour] 
against  us  that  be  not  blamed,  take  heed  that  they  do  not  resent 
that  good  men  should  undergo  an  unbecoming  sentence,  though 
at  the  hands  of  better  men ;  or  that  the  spoil  of  us  that  have 
done  the  Grecians  service,  should  be  dedicated  in  their  common 
temples.  For  it  will  be  thought  a  horrible  matter  that  Plataea 
should  be  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  you, 
whereas  your  fathers  in  honour  of  our  valour  inscribed  the  name 
of  our  city  on  the  Tripod  at  Delphi,  should  now  entirely  blot 
it  out  of  all  Greece  to  gratify  the  Thebans.  For  we  have  pro- 
ceeded to  such  a  degree  of  calamity,  that  if  the  Medes  had  pre- 
vailed, we  must  have  perished  then ;  ^  and  now  again  we  are 
overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  Thebans,  who  Avere  before 
our  greatest  friends,  and  we  have  undergone  two  of  the 
greatest  hazards,  one  before  of  famishing  if  we  yielded  not, 
and  another  of  a  capital  sentence. ^  And  we  Platseans,  who 
even  beyond  our  strength  have  been  zealous  in  the  defence  of 
the  Grecians,  are  now  rejected  by  all,  and  neither  does  any  of 
those  who  were  then  our  allies  assist  us,  and  Ave  have  cause  to 
fear  lest  you,  Lacedaemonians,  our  sole  hope,  should  not  be  firm 
and  steady  towards  us. 

LVIII.  "  But  we  beseech  you  for  those  gods'  sakes,  in  whose 
names  once  we  made  a  mutual  league,  and  for  our  valour's  sake 
shewn  in  the  behalf  of  the  Grecians,  to  be  moved  tOAvards  us, 
and  (if  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Thebans,  you  have  determined 
aught  against  us)  to  change  your  minds,  and  reciprocally  to 
require  at  the  hands  of  the  Thebans  this  favour,  that  Avhom  you 
ought  to  spare,  they  Avould  be  contented  not  to  kill,  and  so  re- 
ceive an  honest  gratitude  in  recompence  of  a  Avicked  one,  and 
not  to  bestow  pleasure  upon  others,  and  receive  Avickedness 
upon  yourselves  in  exchange.  For  though  to  take  aAvay  our 
lives  be  a  matter  quickly  done,  yet  to  make  the  infamy  of  it 
disappear  Avill  be  a  Avork  of  difficulty.  For  being  none  of  your 
enemies,  but  well-Avishers,  and  such  as  have  entered  into  the 

2  If  airuWvfxfda  the  imperf'oot  be  read,  the  sense  is  "  would  have  perished:" 
if  the  present  a-Ko\\v/.ieda,  it  is  "  were  ruined ;"  and  perhaps  this  last  is  pre- 
ferable, as  Poppo  remarks  that  Platcea  was  destroyed  by  the  Medes,  Herod, 
viii.  50. 

3  tiw  Se  davarov  KpicecOai,  Bekker;  Oayarov  Sikij  KpiftcrOat,  Duker;  and 
now  to  be  adjudged  worth/  of  death. 
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war  upon  constraint,  you  cannot  punish  us  with  justice.  There-  Year  5. 
fore  if  you  will  judge  uncorruptly,  you  ought  to  grant  us  per-  q\  gy  2 
sonal  security,  and  to  remember  that  you  received  us  by  our 
own  voluntary  submission,  and  holding  forth  our  hands,  (and 
it  is  the  law  among  the  Grecians  not  to  put  such  to  death ;) 
besides  that,  we  have  from  time  to  time  been  beneficial  to  you: 
for  look  upon  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers,  whom  slain  by  the 
Medes,  and  buried  in  this  territory  of  ours,-*  we  have  yearly 
honoured  at  the  public  charge,  both  with  vestments  and  other 
rites ;  ^  and  of  such  things  as  our  land  produced,  we  have 
offered  unto  them  the  first  fruits  of  it  all,  as  friends  in  an  ami- 
cable land,  and  confederates  use  to  do  to  those  that  have  for- 
merly been  their  fellows  in  arms.  But  now  by  an  unjust  sentence 
you  will  do  the  contrary  of  this.  For  consider  this :  Pausa- 
nias,  as  he  thought,  interred  these  men  in  friendly  ground, 
and  amongst  their  friends  :  but  you,  if  you  slay  us,  and  of  Pla- 
taea  make  Thebais,  Avhat  else  do  you  but  leave  your  fathers  and 
kindred  deprived  of  the  honours  they  now  have,  in  an  hostile 
territory,  and  amongst  the  very  men  that  slew  them  ?  And 
moreover  put  into  servitude  that  soil  whereon  the  Grecians 
obtained  their  liberty ;  and  make  desolate  the  temples  wherein 
they  prayed  when  they  prevailed  against  the  Medes ;  and  de- 
stroy the  ancestral  sacrifices  which  were  instituted  by  the 
builders  and  founders  of  the  same  ? 

LIX.  "These  things  are  not  for  your  credit, men  of  Lacedas- 
mon,  nor  to  violate  the  common  institutions  of  Greece,  and  wrong 
your  progenitors,  nor  to  destroy  us  that  have  done  you  service, 
for  the  hatred  of  another,  when  you  have  received  no  injury 
from  us  yourselves ;  but  to  spare  our  lives,  to  relent,  to  have  a 
moderate  compassion, ^  in  consideration  not  only  of  the  greatness 
of  the  punishment,  but  also  of  who  we  are  that  must  suffer,  and 
of  the  uncertainty  where  calamity  may  light,  and  that  unde- 
servedly ;  to  -svhich  we  (as  becometh  us,  and  our  need  compelleth 
us  to  do)  crying  aloud  unto  the  common  gods  of  Greece,  whom 
we  all  worship  on  common  altars,  implore  that  we  may  persuade 
you  to;  bringing  before  you  the  oaths  sworn  by  your  fathers,  [we 
beseech  you]  not  to  disregard  them ;  and  also  we  become  here 
suppliants  at  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers,  crying  out  even 

*  Herod,  ix.  83. 

5  For  an  account  of  this  yearly  festival,  see  Pint,  in  Aristid. 

^  The  construction  is  rpeicraa-eai  oIktc^',  XaHovTu^  {<xvtuv.)      GocUer. 
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Year  5.  to  the  dead,  not  to  suffer  us  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Thebans, 
oi  ^88^^^'^*  "^''  ^°  ^^^  ^^^^^  greatest  friends  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
their  greatest  enemies;  reminding  you  of  that  day,  upon  which 
though  we  have  done  glorious  acts  in  their  company,  yet  we 
are  in  danger  at  this  day  of  most  miserable  suftering.  But  to 
make  an  end  of  speaking,  which  is,  as  necessary,  so  most  bitter 
to  men  in  our  case,  because  the  hazard  of  our  lives  cometh  so 
soon  after,  for  a  conclusion  we  say,  that  it  was  not  to  the  The- 
bans that  we  rendered  our  city,  (for  we  would  rather  have  died 
of  famine,  the  most  miserable  of  all  ways  of  destruction,)  but  we 
came  out  on  trust  in  you.  And  it  is  but  justice,  that  if  we 
cannot  persuade  you,  you  should  set  us  again  in  the  estate  we 
were  in,  and  let  us  ourselves  make  choice  of  whatever  danger 
may  follow.  Also  wc  demand  of  you,  men  of  Laceda^mon,  not 
only  that  we  Platoeans,  who  have  been  most  zealous  in  the  service 
of  the  Grecians,  should  not  be  given  up,  out  of  your  own  hands, 
and  your  own  trust,  being  suppliants  too,  into  the  hands  of  our 
most  mortal  enemies,  the  Thebans,  but  also  to  be  our  saviours, 
and  not  to  destroy  us  utterly,  you  that  set  at  liberty  all  other 
Grecians." 

LX.  Thus  spake  the  Plataeans.  But  the  Thebans,  fearing 
lest  the  Lacedoemonians  might  relent  at  their  oration,  stood 
forth  and  said,  that  since  the  Platosans  had  had  the  liberty  of 
a  longer  speech  (which  they  thought  they  should  not)  than  for 
answer  to  the  question  was  necessary,  they  also  desired  to  speak : 
and  being  bade  to  say  on,  spake  to  this  effect : 

Oration  of  the  Thebans. 

Reply  of  LXI.  "  If  these  men  had  answered  briefly  to  the  question, 
bails.  '*^"  ^""i  "^t  '^*^*^^  turned  against  us  with  an  accusation,  and  also  out 
of  the  purpose,  and  wherein  they  were  not  charged,  made  mucli 
apology  and  commendation  of  themselves  in  things  neither  laid 
to  their  charge,  and  for  which  no  one  blamed  them,  we  had  never 
asked  leave  to  speak,  but  as  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  the  one  point 
to  answer,  and  to  confute  the  other,^  that  neither  the  faults  of 
us,  nor  their  own  reputation  may  do  them  good,  but  your  sen- 
tence may  be  guided  by  hearing  of  the  truth  of  both.  The 
quarrel  between  us  and  them  arose  at  first  from  this,  that  wlien 

"J  Compare  Aristot.  Khet.  ii.  25.  §.  1.  on  the  two  nielliocls  of"  bolviiig 
arguments. — Arnold. 
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we  liad  colonized  Platoea  last  of  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,"  ton-e-  Year  5. 

"^      A.  C.  42 
01.88.2. 


ther  with  some  other  places,  which,  having  driven  out  the  pro-  ^'  ^'  '*'^'* 


miscuous  nations  we  had  then  in  our  dominion,  they  would  not, 
as  was  ordained  at  first,  allow  us  to  be  their  leaders,  but  being 
the  only  men  of  all  the  Boeotians  that  transgressed  the  common 
ordinance  of  the  country,  when  they  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  their  duty,  they  turned  imto  the  Athenians,  and  toge- 
ther with  them  did  us  many  evils,  for  \vhich  they  likewise  suf- 
fered as  many  from  us. 

LXII.  "  But  when  the  Barbarian  invaded  Greece,  then,  say 
they,  that  they  of  all  the  Boeotians  only  also  Medized  not.  And 
this  is  the  thing  wherein  they  both  glory  most  themselves,  and 
most  detract  from  us.  Now  we  confess  they  Medized  not,  be- 
cause also  the  Athenians  did  not.  Nevertheless  when  the 
Athenians  afterwards  invaded  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  in  the 
same  fashion  then  of  all  the  Boeotians  they  only  Atticized.  But 
take  now  into  your  consideration,  what  form  [of  government] 
we  were  in,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  when  we  did  this.  For 
then  had  we  our  city  governed  neither  by  an  oligarchy,  with 
rights  equal  to  all,  nor  by  a  democracy,  but  the  state  was 
managed  by  a  fcAv  with  authority  absolute,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  contrary  to  laws  and  moderation,  nor  more  ap- 
proaching unto  tyranny.  And  these  few,  hoping  yet,  further, 
if  the  Medes  prevailed,  to  increase  their  own  power,  kept  the 
people  under  by  force,  and  furthered  the  coming  in  of  the  Bar- 
barian. And  so  did  the  whole  city,  but  it  was  not  then  master 
of  itself;  nor  doth  it  deserve  to  be  upbraided  Avith  what  it  did 
when  it  had  no  laws,  but  was  at  the  will  of  others.  But  Avhen 
the  Medes  were  gone,  and  our  city  had  laws,  consider  now 
when  the  Athenians  attempted  to  subdue  all  Greece,  and  this 
territory  of  ours  with  the  rest,  wherein  through  sedition  they 
had  gotten  many  places  already,  whether  by  giving  them  battle 
at  Coronea9  and  defeating  them,  we  delivered  not  Boeotia  from 

8  The  Boeotians  were  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the  Thessalians,  and  oc- 
cupied the  country  of  the  Cadmeans,  which  was  afterwards  called  Boeotia, 
about  sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Thucyd.  i.  12.  It  was  not  till  a 
short  time  afterwards  that  they  occupied  Platasa,  Orchomenus,  and  some 
other  places,  which  had  at  first  remained  unsubdued ;  and  that  they  drove 
out  from  thence  the  mixed  people  that  had  hitherto  possessed  them,  Hyan- 
tians,  Thracians,  Pelasgians,  and  others,  who  are  mentioned  among  the 
earlier  inhabitants  of  Bceotia.     See  Strabo,  ix.  2.  p.  3. — Arnold. 

•J  See  book  i.  113. 
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Year  5.      servitude  then,  and  do  not  also  now  witli  much  zeal  assist  you 
01.^88.2.'  J"  asserting  the  freedom  of  the  rest,  finding  more  horsemen  and 
more  provision  of  war,  than  any  of  the  confederates  besides. 
And  so  much  be  spoken  by  way  of  apology  to  our  Medizing. 

LXIII.  <'  And  we  will  endeavour  to  prove  now,  that  you 
[Platseans]  have  rather  wronged  the  Greeks,  and  that  you  are 
more  worthy  of  all  manner  of  punishment.  You  became,  you 
say,  confederates  and  denizens  of  Athens,  to  obtain  aid  against 
us  ;  against  us  then  only  you  should  have  called  them  to  your 
aid,  and  not  you  with  them  have  gone  to  the  invasion  of  the 
rest ;  especially  when  it  was  in  your  power  [not  to  have  gone 
with  them,]  even  if  against  your  will  you  had  been  brought 
into  subjection  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  alliance  had  already 
been  formed  between  you  and  these  Lacedsemonians  against  the 
Mede,  which  you  so  especially  hold  forth  ;  which  was  sufficient 
not  only  to  have  protected  you  from  us,  but  which  is  the  main 
matter,  to  have  secured  you  to  take  what  course  you  had  pleased. 
But  voluntarily,  and  without  constraint,  you  still  rather  chose 
to  follow  the  Athenians.  And  you  say  it  had  been  a  dishonour- 
able thing  to  have  betrayed  your  benefactors :  but  it  is  more 
dishonourable  and  more  unjust  by  far,  to  betray  the  whole  body 
of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  you  have  bound  yourselves  by  oath, 
than  to  betray  the  Athenians  alone  ;  especially  when  these  en- 
deavour to  deliver  Greece  from  subjection,  and  the  others  to 
subdue  it.  Besides,  the  requital  you  make  the  Athenians  is  not 
proportionable,  nor  free  from  dishonesty ;  for,  as  you  say  your- 
selves, you  brought  in  the  Athenians  to  right  you,  as  having 
suffered  injury,  but  in  truth  ye  became  their  assistants  in  in- 
juring others.  But  yet  it  is  rather  dishonourable  not  to  return 
a  similar  kindness,  than  [not  to  return]  those  which  though 
justly  due,  yet  cannot  be  repaid  without  injustice. 

LXIV.  "  But  you  have  made  it  apparent,  that  even  then  it 
was  not  for  the  Grecians'  sake  that  you  alone  of  all  the  Boeo- 
tians Medized  not,  but  because  the  Athenians  did  not ;  yet  now, 
you  that  would  do  as  the  Athenians  did,  and  contraiy  to  what 
the  Grecians  did,  claim  to  be  profited  fi'om  those  actions  in 
which  you  shewed  your  valour  for  the  sake  of  others.  But 
there  is  no  fairness  in  that ;  but  as  you  have  chosen  the  Athe- 
nians, so  go  through  this  trial  with  their  help.  And  produce  not 
the  oath  of  the  former  league,  as  if  that  should  save  you  now;  for 
you  have  relinquished  it,  and  contrary  to  the  same,  have  rather 
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helped  the  Athenians  to  subdue  the  ^ginetce,  and  some  others  Year  5. 
of  those  who  joined  in  the  oath,  than  hindered  them  from  it.  oi.  88. 2. 
And  this  you  not  only  did  voluntarily,  and  having  laws  the 
same  you  have  now,  and  none  forcing  you  to  it  as  there  did 
us,  but  also  rejected  our  last  invitation,  a  little  before  the  block- 
ade of  your  city,  to  quietness  and  neutrality.  Who  can,  there- 
fore, more  deservedly  be  hated  of  the  Grecians  in  general  than 
you,  who  have  exhibited  your  valour  to  their  ruin  ?  And  those 
acts  wherein  formerly,  as  you  say,  you  have  been  beneficial  to 
the  Grecians,  you  have  now  made  apparent  not  really  to  belong 
to  you,i  and  made  true  proof  of  what  your  own  nature  inclines 
you  to.  For  with  Athenians  you  have  walked  in  the  way  of 
injustice.  And  thus  much  we  have  to  shew  touching  our  invo- 
luntary Medizing,  and  your  voluntary  Atticizing. 

LXY.  "  And  for  this  last  injury  you  charge  us  vrith,  (namely, 
the  unlawful  invading  of  your  city  in  time  of  peace,  and  of 
sacred  festival)  we  do  not  think,  no  not  in  this  action,  that 
we  have  offended  so  much  as  you  yourselves.  For  we  had 
done  unjustly  if  we  had  assaulted  your  city,  or  wasted  your 
territory  as  enemies,  of  our  own  accord ;  yet  when  the  leading 
men  of  your  own  city,  both  for  wealth  and  nobility,  willing  to 
rid  you  of  foreign  league,  and  conform  you  to  the  common 
institutions  of  all  Bceotia,  did  of  their  own  accord  call  us  in, 
wherein  lieth  the  injury  then  ?  For  they  that  lead  transgress 
rather  than  they  that  follow.  But,  as  we  conceive,  neither  they 
nor  we  have  transgressed  at  all.  But  being  citizens  as  well  as 
you,  and  having  more  to  hazard,  they  opened  their  own  gates, 
and  took  us  into  the  city  as  friends,  not  as  enemies,  with  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  ill-principled  from  being  worse,^  and  that  the 
good  should  have  their  rights  :  taking  upon  them  to  be  mode- 
rators ^  of  your  councils,  and  not  to  deprive  the  city  of  your 
persons;  but  to  reduce  you  into  one  body  with  the  rest  of  your 

1  "  Not  agreeable  to  your  nature." — Arnold. 

2  After  fxaWov  yevecrOat,  Dr.  Arnold  understands  xf'pouy,  and  this  seems 
preferable;  it  may  be  taken  as  if  it  were  an  adjective,  thus,  "  that  your  lower 
sort  of  people  should  not  be  more  than  they  ought  to  be,"  i.  e.  more 
powerful. 

3  2w<ppoviffTai.  This  word  perhaps  used  by  Thucydides,  in  allusion  to 
the  magistrates  at  Athens  so  called,  who  were  ten  in  number,  and  whose 
business  it  was  to  take  care  that  the  young  men  behaved  with  moderation 
and  sobriety. 

2r 
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Year  5.      kindred  ;  and  not  to  engage  you  in  hostility  with  any,  but  to 

oi.  88  2     settle  you  in  peace  with  all. 

LXVI.   "  And  for  an  argument  that  we  did  not  this  as  ene- 
mies, we  did  harm  to  no  man  ;  but  proclaimed,  that  if  any  man 
were  willing  to  have  the  city  governed  after  the  common  form 
of  all  Boeotia,  he  should  come  to  us.     And  you  at  first  came 
willingly,  and,  having  made  an  agreement  with  us,  were  quiet; 
but  afterwards  when  you  knew  we  were  but  few,  though  we 
might  seem  to  have  done  somewhat  more  than  was  fit,  without 
the  consent  of  your  multitude,  you  did  not  by  us  as  we  did  by 
you,  that  is,  neither  attempt  any  violent  measures  in  deeds,  and 
then  with  words  persuade  us  to  go  forth  again,  but  contrary  to 
the  agreement  assaulted  us.     And  for  those  men  you  slew  in 
the  aftray,  we  grieve  not  so  much,  (for  they  suflTered  by  a  kind 
of  law,)  but  to  kill,  contrary  to  all  agreement,  those  that  held  up 
their  hands  for  mercy,  whom  you  having  taken  alive,  afterwards 
had  promised  to  spare,  Avas  not  this  horrid  cruelty  ?    You  com- 
mitted in  this  business  three  ci'imes,  within  a  short  interval  of 
time  :  first,  the  breach  of  the  composition,  then  the  death  of  our 
men  that  followed,  and  thirdly,  the  falsifying  of  your  promise,^  to 
save  them,  if  we  did  no  hurt  to  anything  of  yours  in  the  fields. 
And  yet  you  say  we  are  the  transgressors,  and  that  you  for  your 
parts  deserve  not  to  undergo  punishment.     Not  so  shall  it  be, 
if  at  least  these  men  adjudge  what  is  right ;  but  you  shall  be 
punished  now  for  all  your  crimes  at  once. 

LXVII.  "We  have  herein,  men  of  Lacedaemon,  been  thus 
prolix,  both  for  your  sakes  and  ours.  For  yours,  to  let  you  see, 
that  if  you  condemn  them  it  will  be  no  injustice  ;  for  ours,  that 
the  equity  of  our  revenge  may  the  better  appear,  and  that  ye  may 
not  be  moved  with  the  recital  of  their  virtues  of  old,  if  any  they 
had,  which  though  they  ought  to  help  the  wronged,  should 
double  the  punishment  of  such  as  commit  wickedness,  because 
their  offence  doth  not  agree  with  their  former  charactei".  Nor 
let  them  be  profited  by  their  lamentation  or  your  compassion, 
when  they  cry  out  upon  your  fathers'  sepulchres,  and  their 
own  want  of  friends.  For  we  on  the  other  side  shew,  that  the 
youth  of  our  city  suffered  harder  measure  from  them  and  their 
fathers,  partly  slain  at  Coronea,  in  l)ringing  Boeotia  to  your 
confederation,  and  jjartly  alive  and  now  old,  and  deprived  of 

*  )//eu(706irrai/  inrodeaif,  Ik'kker.  vnoaxfct",  Diiker ;  and  tlie  falsifying  the 
agifcnu-nt  wliicli  you  liad  made  to  us,  that  you  would  not  kill  tlioni. 
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their  children,  make  far  juster  supplication  to  you  for  revenge.  Year  5. 
And  pity  more  belongs  to  such  as  suffer  undeservedly;  but  on  oi.88.2. 
the  contrary,  when  men  are  worthily  punished,  as  these  are,  it 
is  to  be  rejoiced  at.  And  for  their  present  want  of  friends,  they 
may  thank  themselves:  for  of  their  own  accord  they  rejected 
the  better  confederates.  And  the  law  has  been  broken  by  them, 
without  precedent  wrong  from  us,  in  that  they  condemned  our 
men  spitefully,  rather  than  judicially;  in  which  point  we  shall 
now  come  short  of  requiting  them;  for  they  shall  suffer  legally, 
and  not  as  they  say  they  do,  with  hands  upheld  from  battle,  but 
as  men  that  have  put  themselves  upon  trial  by  agreement. 
Maintain,  therefore,  O  Lacedaemonians,  the  law  of  the  Grecians 
against  these  that  have  transgressed  it,  and  give  to  us,  who 
have  suffered  contrary  to  the  law,  the  just  recompense  of  our 
alacrity  in  your  service.  And  let  not  the  words  of  these  give 
us  a  repulse  from  you:  but  give  an  example  to  the  Grecians, 
that  you  will  set  forth  a  trial  not  of  Avords  but  of  facts ;  which 
if  they  be  good,  a  short  narration  of  them  will  serve  the  turn; 
if  ill,  long  florid  orations  do  but  veil  them.  But  if  such  as 
have  the  authority  as  you  have  now,  would,  after  briefly  sum- 
ming the  case  with  regard  to  all  criminals,  so  proceed  to  sen- 
tence, men  would  be  less  in  search  of  fair  speeches,  wherewith 
to  excuse  the  foulness  of  their  actions." 

LXVIII.  Thus  spoke  the  Thebans.  And  the  Lacedaemonian 
judges,  conceiving  their  interrogatory  to  stand  well  as  regarded 
their  own  advantage,  namely,  wliether  they  had  received  any 
benefit  by  them  or  not,  in  this  present  war,  because,  as  they  said, 
they  had  entreated  them  both  at  other  times,  according  to  the 
ancient  league  of  Pausanias  after  the  Median  war  to  stand 
neutral;  and  also  a  little  before  the  siege,  the  Plataeans  had 
rejected  their  proposition  of  being  common-friend  to  both  sides, 
according  to  the  same  league,  considering  themselves,  in  respect 
of  these  their  just  offers,^  to  be  now  discharged  of  the  league, *5  and 

^  TTi  eavTwv,  K.  T.  A.  These  words,  Goeller  says,  cannot  be  referred 
except  to  the  Platreans  ;  in  which  case  they  should  be  rendered  "and  as  they 
(the  Plata-ans)  were  now  by  their  own  free  will  without  the  pale  of  the 
league ;"  but  they  are  referred  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Bloomfield. 

6  The  Lacedemonians  deemed  the  Platffians  to  be  eKcnrovSoi.  Those 
who  were  connected  with  them  by  political  or  social  compact,  were  by  the 
Greeks  termed  iya-irovSoi,  by  which  they  meant  those  with  whom  they  had 
poured  out  wine  to  the  gods,  or  with  whom  they  had  made  a  compact  sane- 
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Year  5. 
A.  C.  427. 
01.88.2. 


The  Pla- 
tsans  are 
masacred 
by  the 
Pelopon- 
nesians, 
the  women 
sold  for 
slaves,  the 
city  de- 
stroyed, 
and  the 
lands  let 
out  to 
certain 
Thebans. 


Alcidas 
reaches 
Cyllene, 
where  he 
is  joined 
by  Brasi- 
das,  with 
orders  for 
the  united 
force  to 
make  an 
attack  on 
Corcyra. 


to  have  received  evil  at  their  hands,  caused  them  one  by  one 
to  be  brought  forth,  and  having  asked  them  again  the  same 
question,  -vvliether  they  had  any  way  benefitted  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians  and  their  confederates  in  this  present  war  or  no ;  as  they 
answered,  no,  led  them  aside  and  slew  them,  not  exempting 
any.'  Of  the  Plataeans  themselves  they  slew  no  less  than  two 
hundred;  of  Athenians  who  were  besieged  with  them  twenty- 
five.  The  women  they  made  slaves  ;  and  the  Thebans  assigned 
the  city  for  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  for  an  habitation  to  such 
Meo-araeans  as  in  sedition  had  been  driven  from  their  own, 
and  to  all  those  Platagans  who  survived,  and  were  of  the  Theban 
faction.  But  afterwards  pulling  it  all  down  from  the  very 
foundation  to  the  ground,  they  built  a  house  for  travellers  to 
sojourn  at,  near  the  temple  of  Juno,^  of  two  hundred  feet  in 
length  each  way,  with  chambers  on  every  side  both  above  and 
below  ;  using  for  the  purpose  the  roofs  and  doors  of  the  Pla- 
taeans' buildings ;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  stuff  that  was  in  the 
city  wall,  as  brass  and  iron,  they  made  bedsteads,  and  dedicated 
them  to  Juno,  to  whom  also  they  built  a  stone  chapel  of  one 
hundred  feet  [in  length.]  The  land  they  confiscated,  and  let  it 
out  to  farm  afterwards,  on  hire  by  the  ten  years,^  to  the  Thebans. 
To  such  a  degree  were  the  Lacedsemonians  alienated  from  the 
Plataeans,  especially  or  rather  altogether  for  the  Thebans'  sake, 
whom  they  thought  useful  to  them  in  the  war  now  on  foot. 
So  ended  the  business  at  Plataea,  in  the  ninety  and  third  year 
after  their  league  made  with  the  Athenians. 9 

LXIX.  The  forty  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which 
having  come  to  aid  the  Lesbians,  fled,  as  has  been  related, 
through  the  open  sea,  chased  hard  by  the  Athenians,  and  tossed 
by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  came  thence  dispersed  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and   found   thirteen   galleys,    Leucadians  and  Am- 

tified  by  this  ceremony.  Those  who  were  bound  by  no  compact,  or  who 
had  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  benefit  of  a  compact  once  existing,  they  called 
iKffirovSoi,  out  of  compact,  or  outlaws. 

"?   Concerning  the  building  of  this  temple,  see  Plutarch — Arlstides. 

8  That  is  "  on  leases  of  ten  years,"  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders. 

9  The  city  of  Plataea,  having  after  this  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of 
forty  years,  was  restored  on  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  A.  C.  387 ;  and  again 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  A.  C.  374- 
Philip,  according  to  Pausanias,  rebuilt  it  after  the  battle  at  Chaeronea,  A.C. 
338.  According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander  when  he  got  pos. 
session  of  Asia. 
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braciots,  in  [the  haven  of]  Cyllene,  with  Brasidas,  the  son  of  Year  5. 
Tellis,  come  thither  to  be  a  fellow-counsellor  to  Alcidas.     For  gi  88  2 
the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  they  failed  of  Lesbos,  determined 
with  their  fleet  augmented,  to  sail  to  Corcyra,  which  was  in 
sedition,  there  being  but  twelve  Athenian  galleys  about  Nau- 
pactus,  that  they  might  be  there  before  the  supply  of  a  greater 
fleet  should   come   from    Athens.     So  Brasidas  and   Alcidas 
employed  themselves  in  that. 

LXX.  The  sedition  in  Corcyra  began  on  the  coming  home 
of  those  captives  which  were  taken  in  the  battles  by  sea  at 
Epidamnus,  ^  and  released  afterwards  by  the  Corinthians  at  the 
ransom,  as  was  said,  of  eight  hundred  talents,  ^  for  which  security 
had  been  given  by  their  hosts ;  but,  in  fact,  because  they  had 
been  persuaded  to  gain  Corcyra  over  to  the  Corinthians.  These 
men,  going  from  citizen  to  citizen,  intrigued  how  to  bring  the 
city  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  And  two  galleys  being  now 
come  in,  one  of  Athens,  another  of  Corinth,  with  ambassadors 
from  both  those  states,  the  Corcyrseans,  on  audience  of  them 
both,  decreed  to  hold  the  Athenians  for  their  confederates,  on 
terms  agreed  on  ;  but  withal  to  remain  friends  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  as  they  had  formerly  been.  There  was  one  Peithias, 
voluntary  host'  of  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  been  principal 
leader  of  the  people ;  him  these  men  called  to  judgment,  and 
laid  to  his  charge  an  intrigue  to  bring  the  city  to  the  servitude 
of  the  Athenians.  He  being  acquitted,  in  return  called  in 
question  five  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  same  men,  saying  they 
had  cut  certain  stakes'*  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  temples 

'  Book  i.  35. 

2  Though  two  minae  were  the  ordinary  ransom  of  a  heavy-armed  soldier 
among  the  Peloponnesians,  Herod,  vi.  79,  yet,  as  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes a  talent  is  mentioned  as  the  ransom  of  an  individual  of  no  great 
wealth,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Corcyra  might  well 
pay  a  ransom  of  somewhat  more  than  three  talents  each. — Arnold.  Mr. 
Bloomfield  and  others,  who  think  it  an  incredible  great  sum,  though  the 
MSS.  are  unanimous  against  them,  consider  oySo-nKovra  the  right  reading, 
and  suggests  that  the  tt'.  80,  has  been  taken  for  «'.  800. 

3  The  wpo^fvot,  who  entertained  strangers,  were  generally  appointed  to 
that  office  by  the  king  or  the  people,  according  as  the  government  was  mo- 
narchical or  democratical ;  but  if  the  individual  did  it  of  his  own  accord,  he 
was  called  tdeKoirpo^evos. 

*  XapaKas,  stakes,  either  for  vine  props,  which  are  particularly  called 

Xa.pa.Kfs,  or  for  other  profane   use The  sacred  groves  were  regarded  as 

peculiarly  holy.     The  Athenians  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  those  who 
took  the  smallest  piece  of  wood  from  the  grove  of  the  Heroes. 
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l)oth  of  Jupiter  and  of  Alcinus,^  for  every  one  of  which  there  lay 
a  penalty  of  a  stater.^  And  being  sentenced  to  pay  [the  fine,]  they 
took  sanctuary  in  the  temples,  that  the  sum  being  great,  they 
might  pay  it  by  stated  portions  at  a  time.  But  Peithias  (for  he 
was  also  of  the  senate)  obtained  that  the  law  should  proceed. 
These  five  being  then  by  the  law  excluded  the  senate,  and 
understanding  that  Peithias,  as  long  as  he  was  a  senator,  would 
cause  the  people  to  hold  for  friends  and  foes,  the  same  that  were 
so  to  the  Athenians,  conspired  with  the  rest,  and  armed  with 
da2:n'ers,  suddenly  broke  into  the  senate-house,  and  slew  both 
Peithias  and  others,  as  well  private  men  as  senators,  to  the 
number  of  about  sixty  ;  but  a  few  of  Peithias's  faction  escaped 
to  the  Athenian  galley  that  yet  lay  in  the  harbour. 

LXXI.  When  they  had  done  this,  and  called  the  Corcyrseans 
to  an  assembly,  they  told  them  that  what  they  had  done  was  for 
the  best,  and  that  they  should  not  now  be  in  bondage  to  the 
Athenians.  And  for  the  future  they  advised  them  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  receive  neither  party  with  more  than  one  galley  at  once  ; 
and  to  take  them  for  enemies  if  they  were  more.  And  when 
they  had  spoken,  forced  them  to  ratify  it  accordingly.  They 
also  presently  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  both  to  shew  that  it 
was  fit  for  them  to  do  what  they  had  done,  and  also  to  dissuade 
such  Corcyrgeans  as  were  fled  thither  of  the  other  faction,  from 
doing  any  thing  to  their  prejudice,  lest  some  reaction  should 
take  place. 

LXXII,  When  these  arrived,  the  Athenians  apprehended 
both  the  ambassadors  themselves,  as  seditious  })ersons,  and 
also  all  those  Corcyrseans  wliom  they  had  there  prevailed 
with  ;  and  sent  them  to  custody  in  ^gina.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  the  comino-  in  of  a  ffallev  of  Corinth  with  ambassadoi-s  from 
Lacedagmon,  those  of  the  Corcyrseans  that  managed  the  state 
assailed  the  commons,  and  overcame  them  in  fight.  And 
night  coming  on,  the  commons  fled  to  the  citadel,  and  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city,  where  they  collected  and  stationed 
themselves,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Hyllaic  haven. 
But  they  [the  nobility]  seized  on  the  market-place,  where  most 

■'  Generally  written  Alciiious,  king  of  Corcyra,  tben  called  Pbtcacia,  by 
whom  Ulysses  was  hospitably  entertained.     Horn.  Od.  vii. 

6  Probably  the  silver  stater,  or  tetradracbni,  and  not  the  gold  stater, 
which  was  equal  to  twenty  drachmae.  See  Boeckh.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
p.  24.  SS.— Arnold. 
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of  them  dwelt,  and  on  the  haven  near  it,  on  the  side  toward  the  Year  5. 

A.  C.  427. 
continent,  qJ,  sg.  2.* 

LXXIII.  The  next  day  they  skirmished  a  little  with 
missiles,^  and  both  parts  sent  abroad  to  the  villages  to  solicit 
the  slaves,  with  promise  of  liberty,  to  take  their  parts.  And  the 
greatest  part  of  the  slaves  took  part  with  the  commons ;  and 
the  other  side  had  an  aid  of  ei2;ht  hundred  men  from  the 
continent. 

LXXIV.  The  next  day  bnt  one  they  fought  again,  and  the 
people  had  the  victory,  having  the  advantage  both  in  strength 
of  place  and  number  [of  men.]  And  the  women  also  manfully 
assisted  them,  throwing  tiles  from  the  houses,  and  enduring  the 
tumult  even  beyond  their  sex.  The  few  beginning  to  fly,  about 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  fearing  lest  the  people  should  at 
the  first  attack  take  the  arsenal,  and  so  come  on  and  put  them 
to  the  sword,  to  stop  their  passage  set  fire  to  the  houses  in 
circle  about  the  market-place,  and  to  the  lodging  houses,^ 
s]jaring  neither  any  house  of  their  own  nor  of  another.  Much 
goods  of  merchants  were  hereby  burnt,  and  the  whole  city,  if 
the  wind  had  risen  and  carried  the  flame  that  way,  had  been  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed.  And  they  [the  commons]  having 
desisted  from  the  battle,  either  party  remained  quiet  'during 
the  night,  and  kept  on  the  watch.  When  the  people  had  got 
the  victory,  the  Corinthian  galley  stole  away,  and  most  of  the 
auxiliaries  got  over  privily  to  the  continent. 

LXXV.  The  next  day,  Nicostratus,  son  of  Diotrephes,  an 
Athenian  commander,  comes  up  to  give  assistance  with  twelve 
fjallevs  and  five  hundred  Messenian  men  of  arms  from  Nau- 
pactus,  and  both  negociated  a  reconciliation,  and  induced  them 
to  an  asjreement  with  each  other  of  condemnino;  ten  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  sedition,  (who  had  presently  fled,)  and 
[to  let]  the  rest  dwell  in  peace,  with  articles  both  between  them- 
selves and  with  the  Athenians,  to  esteem  friends  and  enemies, 
the  same  as  the  Athenians  did.  When  he  had  done  this,  he 
would  have  been  gone,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  people  persuaded 
him  to  leave  behind  him  five  of  his  galleys,  the  better  to  keep 

"^  'HKpoffoMcravTo,  skirmished  with  arrows,  darts,  stones,  and  the  like  missile 
weapons. 

8  Thus  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders  this  word.  The  olKiai  refer  to  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  and  the  ^woiKiai  to  those  of  the  poorer  citizens,  where  different 
parts  of  the  building  were  occupied' by  dilTcrcut  families. — Arnold. 
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Year  5.  their  adversaries  from  stirring,  and  thej'^  would  send  with  him  as 
01  88  2  "^^'^y  of  theirs,  which  they  would  man  with  Corcja'seans.  To 
this  he  agreed,  and  they  made  a  list  of  those  that  should  em- 
bark, consisting  altogether  of  their  enemies.  But  these  fearing 
to  be  sent  to  Athens,  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux;  but  Nicostratus  endeavoured  to  raise  them,  and 
spake  to  them,  to  encourage  them  ;  but  when  he  could  not  pre- 
vail, the  people  (arming  themselves  on  pretence  that  their  dif- 
fidence to  go  along  with  Nicostratus  proceeded  from  some  evil 
intention)  took  away  their  arms  out  of  their  houses,  and  would 
also  have  killed  some  of  them,  such  as  they  chanced  on,  if 
Nicostratus  had  not  hindered  them.  The  others  also,  when 
they  saw  this,  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  in  all  above 
four  hundred.  But  the  people  fearing  some  innovation,  got 
them  by  persuasion  to  rise,  and  conveying  them  to  the  island 
that  lies  over  against  the  temple  of  Juno,  sent  them  their  neces- 
saries thither. 
Alcidas  LXXVI.  The  sedition  standing  in  these  terms,  the  fourth  or 

^''tTfift      ^^^^  ^^y  ^^^^^  ^^^^  putting  over  of  these  men  to  the  island  ar- 
three  ships  rived  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  Cyllene,  where,  since  their 
cyra°'^"       voyage  out  of  Ionia,  they  had  lain  at  anchor,9  to  the  number  of 
three  and  fifty.     Alcidas  had  the  command  of  these,  as  before, 
and  Brasidas  came  Avith  him  as  a  counsellor.    And  having  first 
put  in  at  Sybota,  a  haven  of  the  continent,  they  came  the  next 
morning  by  break  of  day  toward  Corcyra. 
engages  LXXVII.  The  Corcyrseans  being  in  great  tumult  and  fear, 

the  Cor-     ^^^^i  of  the  seditious  within  and  of  the  invasion  without,  at  once 

cyraenns 

(sixty         made  ready  threescore  galleys,  and  still  as  any  of  them  were 

with  manned  sent  them  out  against  the  enemy ;  whereas  the  Athenians 

twenty,      |j^^  advised  them  to  allow  them  to  go  forth  first,  and  then  the 

and  the  " 

twelve        Corcyraeans  to  follow  after  with  the  whole  fleet  together.    When 

with  the     their  galleys  came  forth  thus  scattered,  two  of  them  presently 

rennamder.  tm-ned  to  the  enemy,  and  in  others,  they  that  were  aboard 

fought  among  themselves,  and  nothing  was  done  in  due  order. 

The  Peloponnesians  seeing  their  confusion,  opposed  themselves 

to  the  Corcyraeans  with  twenty  galleys  only,  the  rest  they  set 

in  array  against  the  twelve  galleys  of  Athens,  whereof  the  Sala- 

minia  and  the  Paralos  were  two. 

The  Cor-        LXXVIII.  The  Corcyraeans  having  come  up  in  disorder  and 
cyrjEans 

9  Dr.  Arnold  thinks  tliis  equivalent  to   4s  i(popiJ.ov  xffj.<p0ei(rat,  "  going 

on  a  cruize." 
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attacking  the  enemy  by  a  few  at  a  time,  were  on  their  part  in  Year  5. 
much  distress  ;  but  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  enemy's  number,  o]  oq^^J' 
and  lest  they  should  be  surrounded,  would  never  come  up  to  are  worst- 
charge  the  enemy  where  they  stood  thick,  nor  would  set  upon  ^'^ '  ''"' '" 
the  galleys  that  were  placed  in  the  midst  against  them,  but  quence  of 
charged  one  end  of  them,  and  sink  one  of  their  galleys:  and  vision  op- 

when  the  Peloponnesians  afterwards  had  put  their  fleet  into  aP°*^V° 

^  _  _      *  _  them  being 

circular  figure,  they  then  sailed  about  it,  endeavouring  to  put  called  oft" 
them   in   disorder ;    which  they  that  were  placed  against  the  repelling 

Corcvraeans  perceiving,  and  fearing;  such  another  chance  as  ^^^  Athe- 

"  ^  ^  ^  ^       _  mans, 

befell  them  formerly  at  Naupactus,  went  to  their  aid,  and  uniting  they  get 
themselves,  came  upon  the  Athenians  all  together.  But  they  '"  "^  P"^ 
retired,  backing  astern,  intending  that  the  Corey raeans  should 
take  that  time  to  escape  in  ;  they  themselves  meanwhile  going 
as  leisurely  back  as  possible,  and  keeping  the  enemy  still  ranged 
against  them.  Such  was  this  battle,  which  ended  about  sun- 
set. 

LXXIX.  The  Corcyraeans  fearing  lest  the  enemy,  since  they  The  Pelo- 

were  victorious,  sailino;  asrainst  their  city,  should  either  take  PO';'nesians 

'        _       *      '^  •''  retire  tothe 

aboard  the  men  which  they  had  put  over  into  the  island,  or  do  continent, 

them,  some  other  mischief,  fetched  back  the  men  to  the  temple  tentthein- 

of  Juno  again,  and  guarded  the  city.     But  the  Peloponnesians,  selves  with 

though  they  had  won  the  battle,  durst  not  invade  the  city,  but  the 

having  taken  thirteen  of  the  Corcyrsean  galleys,  went  back  to  round  ^ 

the  continent  from  whence  they  had  set  forth.     The  next  day  Leucimna. 

they  came  not  to  the  city,  no  more  than  before,  although  it  was 

in  great  tumult  and  affright :  and  though  also  Brasidas,  as  it  is 

reported,  advised  Alcidas  to  it,  but  had  not  equal  authority ; 

but  only  landing  at  the  promontory  of  Leucimna,  wasted  their 

territory. 

LXXX.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Corcyra,  fearing  extremely  on  being 

lest  those  galleys  should  come  against  the  citv,  not  only  con-  informed 
.  ,  .  .  "  by  signal 

ferred  with  those  in  sanctuary,  and  with  the  rest,  how  the  city  ot  the  ap- 

might  be  preserved,  but  also  induced  some  of  them  to  go  aboard.  six°ty  Athe- 
For  notwithstanding  the  sedition,  they  manned  thirty  galleys,  nian  ships, 
in  expectation  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  should  have  entered,  ponnesians 
But  the  Peloponnesians,  having  been  wasting  their  fields  till  h^^l^t- 
about  noon,  went  their  ways  again.  Within  night,  the  Corcyraeans  wards, 
had  notice  by  fires  of  threescore  Athenian  galleys  coming  to- 
wards them  from  Leucas,  which  the  Athenians,  upon  intelligence 
of  the  sedition,  and  of  the  fleet  to  go  to  Corcvra  under  Alcidas, 

2f 
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Years,      had  sent  to  aid  them,  under  the  condiict  of  Eurymedon,  son  of 
A.C.  427.   rr^       i 
01.88.2.    Thucles. 

Thede-  LXXXI.  The  Peloponnesians,  therefore,  as   soon   as  night 

par^rat^  came,  sailed  speedily  home,  still  keeping  the  shore,  and  having 

Corcyra,  carried  their   galleys  over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas,    that  they 

pariure  of  might  not  come  in  sight  as  they  sailed  round.     But  the  people 

the  Pelo-  ^f  Corcyra  hearing  of  the  Attic   galleys  coming  in,   and    the 

fleet,  pro-  going   off  of  the    Peloponnesians,    brought    to   the  city   those 

perpetrate  Messenians,^   which   before  were  without,  and  appointing  the 

the  most  o'allevs  which  they  had  furnished  to  come  about  into  the  Hyllaic 

nornble        r>         J  ^       ^ 

rruelties  haven,  whilst  accordingly  they  went  round,  slew  all  the  contrary 
other*^  faction  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  also  landed  out  of  the 
P^''-'^'  same  galleys  all  they  had  before  persuaded  to  embark,  and  dis- 
continue patched  them.^  And  coming  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  per- 
stay'lff     ^  suaded  fifty  of  those  that  had  taken   sanctuary  to  undergo  a 

Eury-  lesral  trial;  all  of  whom  they  condemned  to  die.  Bui  most  of 
medon.  '^  i        •        n    i  •    ^ 

the  suppliants,  that  is,  all  those  who  were  not  induced  to  stand 

to  trial  by  law,  when  they  saw  what  was  done  there,  killed  one 
another  in  the  temple :  some  hanged  themselves  on  trees  ; 
every  one,  as  he  had  means,  made  away  with  himself.  And 
for  seven  days  together  that  Eurymedon  stayed  there  with  his 
threescore  galleys,  the  Corcyraeans  did  nothing  but  kill  such  of 
their  city  as  they  took  to  be  enemies,  bringing  charges  indeed 
[only]  against  those,  who  would  have  put  down  the  popular  form 
of  government,  though  some  were  slain  on  private  hatred,  and 
some  by  their  debtors,  on  account  of  money  being  owed  them, 
[i.e.  the  creditors,  whom  they  killed.]  All  forms  of  death  were 
then  seen,  and  (as  in  such  cases  it  usually  falls  out)  whatever 
had  liappened  at  any  time,  happened  also  then,  and  more.  For 
the  father  slew  his  son,  men  were  dragged  out  of  the  temples, 
and  then  slain  hard  by  ;  and  some,  immured  in  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  died  within  it.  To  such  a  pitch  of  cruelty  did  this 
sedition  advance  ;  and  seemed  so  the  more,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  first. 

LXXXII.  For  afterwards  all  Greece,  so  to  say,  was  in  com- 
motion ;  and  dissensions  arose  eveiy  where  between  the  patrons 

'  That  came  with  Nicostratus. 

2  The  common  reading,  anex'^pwau,  "  departed,"  is  evidently  corrupt ;  as 
they  would  never  have  spared  these,  and  slain  all  others.  The  most  probable 
correction  appears  to  be  dirt x/>'7<''a''''"o,  as  Dr.  A  mold  suggests ;  Goeller 
jveads  airfxp<'>''To,  the  sense  of  which  is  the  same. 
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of  the  commons,  that  sought  to  brinor  in  the  Athenians,  and  the  Year  5. 
few  that  desired  to  bring  in  the  Lacedasmonians.  Now  in  time  oi.  88.2.* 
of  peace  they  could  have  had  no  pretence,  nor  would  have  been 
forward  to  call  them  in ;  but  being  engaged  in  war,  the  means 
were  easily  found  by  those  of  either  side  who  wished  to  effect 
any  change,  both  for  the  injury  of  theii-  enemy's  party,  and  for  the 
advantage,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  own.^  And  many  and 
heinous  things  happened  in  the  cities  through  this  sedition,  which 
though  they  have  been  before,  and  shall  be  ever,  as  long  as 
human  nature  is  the  same,  yet  they  are  more  violent^  and  more 
calm,  and  of  different  kinds,  according  as  the  several  changes  in 
the  state  of  things  come  to  pass.  For  in  peace  and  prosperity, 
as  well  cities  as  private  men  are  better  minded,  because  they 
are  not  plunged  into  necessity  of  doing  any  thing  against  their 
will ;  but  war,  taking  away  the  free  supply  of  daily  necessaries, 
is  a  violent  master,  and  conforms  most  men's  tempers  to  the 
present  occasion.  The  cities,  therefore,  being  now  in  sedition, 
and  those  that  fell  into  it  later,  having  heard  what  had  been 
done  in  the  former,  they  far  exceeded  the  same  in  varying  their 
schemes,  both  in  devising  plans  of  assailing,  and  in  the  unheard- 
of  cruelty  of  their  revenges.  The  received  signification  of 
names  they  changed  at  their  own  judgment,  to  suit  their  deeds  : 
for  inconsiderate  boldness  was  counted  true-hearted  manliness ; 
provident  deliberation,  a  specious  fear;  carefulness,  the  cloak  of 
cowardice  ;  to  be  wise  universally,  to  be  lazy  in  every  particular. 
Inconsiderate  passion  was  reputed  a  point  of  valour;  but  de- 
vising against  another  was  held  to  be  safety,  being  a  specious 
pretext  for  averting  his  design.  He  that  was  fierce  was  always 
trusty ;  and  he  that  opposed  such  a  one  was  suspected.  He 
that  laid  snares  for  another,  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  wise  man; 
but  he  that  could  discover  a  plot  laid,  a  more  clever  man  than 
he  :  but  he  that  had  been  so  provident  as  not  to  need  to  do  the 
one  or  the  other,  was  said  to  be  a  dissolver  of  friendship,  and 

3  Mr.  Bloomfield  and  Goeller  consider  ^v/xfiaxias  to  belong  to  both  the 
datives  KaKwa-ti  and  irpoixirotTjo-fi.  Dr.  Arnold  understands  virapxov(T7]s,  and 
renders,  "  each  party  having  an  alliance  at  band  for  the  hurt  of  their  ad- 
versaries," &c.  This  latter  sense  would  seem  more  agreeable  to  what  was 
above  said  about  bringing  in  the  Lacedaemonians  or  Athenians;  and  if  this 
be  preferred,  perhaps  the  sentence  ought  to  run  at  fTraywyat  avu/xax'ai 
(taSicos  fKartpois  rots  vfwr.  ri  $uv\.  iiropi^ovro.  The  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining an  alliatice  readily  offered  themselves  to  each  party,  &c. 

*  MoAAoc  hoc  loco  non  est ';  potius,"  sed  positum  pro  xa'^«'''<^T6po. —  Goeller. 
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Year  5.  one  that  stood  in  fear  of  his  adversary.  In  brief,  he  that  coxild 
q]^qqV'  outstrip  another  in  doing  of  an  evil  act,  or  that  coukl  persuade 
another  thereto,  that  never  meant  it,  was  commended.  To  be 
kin  to  another  was  not  to  be  so  near  as  to  be  of  his  party,  be- 
cause these  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  without  scruple. 
For  these  societies ^  were  not  made  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  laws  for  utility,  but  for  rapacity,  contrary  to  the  laws 
established.  And  as  for  mutual  trust  amongst  them,  it  was 
confirmed  not  so  much  by  divine  laAv,^  as  by  the  communica- 
tion of  guilt.  And  what  was  well  advised  of  their  adversaries,' 
they  received  with  an  eye  to  their  actions,  if  they  were  too 
strong  for  them,  and  not  ingenuously.  To  be  revenged  was  in 
more  request  than  never  to  have  received  injury.  And  for 
oaths  (when  any  were)  of  reconcilement,  being  admitted^  by 
either  party  with  reference  only  to  their  present  difficulties, 
were  of  force  so  long  as  they  got  no  power  from  any  other 
quarter ;  but  upon  the  very  first  opportunity,  he  that  first  took 
courage,  if  he  saw  his  enemy  open  to  attack,  thought  his  revenge 
sweeter  through  the  confidence  of  the  other,  than  if  he  had 
taken  the  open  way.  For  they  did  not  only  put  to  account  the 
safeness  of  that  course,  but  having  circumvented  their  adversary 
by  fraud,  assumed  to  themselves  moreover  a  mastery  in  point 
of  wit.  And  men  in  general,  when  dishonest,  more  easily  gain 
credit  for  ability,  than  when  simple  for  honesty ;  9  and  men  are 
ashamed  of  this  title,  biit  take  a  pride  in  the  other.  The  cause 
of  all  this  is  desire  of  rule,  out  of  avarice  and  ambition,  and 
from  these  motives  arose  the  eagerness  of  those  set  on  ^  conten- 


5  Thucydides  here  refers  to  the  ^woDfioa-iat  or  clubs  in  Athens,  established 
for  the  purpose  of  support  in  election  to  offices,  or  prosecutions  ;  mentioned 
also  in  viii.  54.  For  an  account  of  them,  and  a  view  of  the  character  they 
afterwards  assumed,  see  Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  70. 

6  By  oath. 

"^  If  one  party  happened  to  obtain  an  ascendancy,  and  made  fair  proposals 
of  reconciliation  to  its  antagonists,  these  proposals  were  not  received  with  a 
free  and  noble  spirit,  but  with  a  constant  jealousy  and  watchfulness  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  made  them. — Arnold. 

s  Or  "taken,"  as  the  expression  seems  here  to  signify,  (so  also  Eurlp. 
Iphig.  Tauris  718.)  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  "  offered."    Arnold. 

9  In  this  method  of  rendering,  which  seems  preferable,  I  have  copied 
Dr.  Arnold. 

^  ^iKoveiKta,  properly  that  spite  which  reigns  in  two  adversaries  whilst 
they  contend,  or  eagerness  in  striving. 
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tion.  For  such  as  were  of  authoritv  in  the  cities,  both  of  the  Year  5. 
one  and  the  other  faction,  by  setting  forth  under  decent  titles,  oi.88.  2.' 
one  the  political  equality  of  the  multitude,  the  other  the  mode- 
rate aristocracy,  though  in  words  they  seemed  to  serve  the 
public  good,  they  made  it  in  effect  but  the  prize  of  their  con- 
tention. And  striving  by  whatsoever  means  to  overcome  each 
other,  both  ventured  on  most  horrible  outrages,  and  went  on 
their  revenores  to  a  still  o-reater  pitch,  carrvino;  out^  without  any 
regard  of  justice,  or  the  public  good,  but  limiting  them,  each 
faction,  by  their  own  pleasure :  ^  and  stood  ready,  whether  by 
unjust  sentence  or  with  their  own  hands,  when  they  should  get 
power  fully  to  satisfy  their  present  spite.  So  that  neither  side 
at  all  observed  religion,  but  those  who  chance  to  effect  some 
detestable  act  under  specious  pretences*  were  most  commended. 
The  neutrals  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  both  factions  ;  either 
because  thev  would  not  side  with  them,  or  for  envy  that  thev 
should  so  escape. 

LXXXIII.  Thus  was  wickedness  on  foot  in  every  kind, 
throughout  all  Greece,  by  the  occasion  of  their  sedition.  Sin- 
cerity (whereof  there  is  much  in  a  generous  nature)  was  laughed 
down  and  disappeared.  And  it  was  considered  far  the  best 
course  to  stand  diffidently  asainst  each  other,  with  even  their 
thoughts  in  battle  array,  as  no  promise  was  so  powerful,  nor 
oath  terrible  enousjh  to  dissolve  enmity.  And  beino;  all  of  them 
more  ready  in  their  calcidation  to  mistrust  what  was  trust- 
Avorthy,  thev  rather  calculated  beforehand  how  to  avoid  a  mis- 
chief,  than  were  able  to  rely  on  any  man's  faith.  And  for  the 
most  part,  such  as  had  the  least  wit  had  the  best  success ;  for 
fearinor  both  their  own  defect,  and  the  subtletv  of  their  ad- 
versaries,  lest  they  should  be  overcome  in  words,  and  by  the 
versatile  cunnino;  of  the  enemy's  intellects,  lest  they  should  be 
themselves  first  plotted  against  [by  their  adversaries,]  they 
therefore  went  boldly  to  work  with  them,  with  deeds.  Where- 
as the  others,  through  their  contempt  of  them,  thinking  they 

2  Or  enacting :  so  Mr.  Bloomtield,  "  enacting  punishments  greater  and 
greater."     If  irpocrTieei/Tfs  be  read,  it  is  "  inflicting." 

3  Lit.  "  by  that  which  occasioned  pleasure  ;"  i.  e.  "  which  pleased  either 
party. " — -A  mold. 

*  Mr.  Bloomfield  translates,  "by  plausibility  of  words;"  Heilman  renders, 
"  Religio  neutris  ulla  erat,  sed  speciosis  nominibus  facta  obtigentes,  si  qui 
uefasti  quid  perpetrassent  melius  audiebant." 
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Year  5.      sliould  be  aware  in  time,  and  that  they  needed  not  to  take  by 
01.88.2.    force  what  they  might  do  by  plot,  were  thereby  unprovided, 
and  so  the  more  easily  slain. 

LXXXIV.  In  Corcyra  then  were  these  evils  for  the  most 
part  committed  first ;  and  so  were  all  others,  which  either  such 
men  as  having  been  governed  Avith  pride,  rather  than  sobermind- 
edness,  by  those  who  [afterwards]  afforded  them  an  opportunity 
for  revenge,  were  likely  to  commit  in  their  retaliation ;  or  which 
such  men  as  wishing  to  be  rid  of  their  accustomed  poverty,  out 
of  a  passionate  desire  to  possess  their  neighbours'  goods,  would, 
contrary  to  justice,  resolve  :  or  which  men,  not  for  covetousness, 
but  assailing  each  other  on  equal  terms,  carried  away  with  the 
unruliness  of  their  anger,  would  cruelly  and  inexorably  execute. 
And  the  common  course  of  life  being  at  that  time  confounded 
in  the  city,  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  wont  even  against  law 
to  do  evil,  having  got  now  above  the  law,  shewed  itself  with 
delight  to  be  too  weak  for  passion,  too  strong  for  justice,  and 
enemy  to  all  superiority.     Else  they  would  never  have  preferred 
revenge  before  righteous  duty,  nor  lucre  (whensoever^  the  envy 
of  it  was  without  power  to  do  them  hurt)  before  justice.     And 
men,  when  they  take  vengeance  on  others,  think  it  right  to  do 
away  with  the  common  laws,  concerning  such  duties  as  these,^ 
(from  which  laws  all  men  retain  a  hope  of  safety  in  adversity,) 
and  not  to  leave  them  in  existence,  against  the  need  they  them- 
selves may  have  of  them  in  danger. 
On  his  de-      LXXXV.  Such  were  the  passions  of  the  Corcyraeans  first  of 

parture,       ^  yfj^gj.  Grecians,  towards  one  another  in  the  city.    And  Eury- 
tne  sur-  '  •  •' 

*  Goeller  maintains,  4v  a>  can  mean  nothing  but  "  duno,"  whilst,  when- 
ever, &c.  Dr.  Arnold  refers  it  to  "tou  /utj  dSi/cetj/:"  and  gives,  "they 
would  not  else  have  preferred  gain  to  secure  innocence,  where  envy  would 
have  lost  its  power  of  mischief." 

^  TTcpj  Toif  ToiovTwv,  i.  c.  irepi  Tov  dawv,  and  Tov  nr)  aSiKeiv  ;  to  these  at  least 
it  perhaps  appears  more  natural  to  refer  the  words,  than  to  suppose  something 
further  understood,  such  as  "  party  quarrels."  The  sense  of  the  passage  is 
admirably  given  by  Dr.  Arnold  as  follows  :  "  Men  in  their  violence  set  the 
example  of  doing  away  with  those  common  laws  of  humanity  which  all 
parties  alike  might  have  appealed  to  in  their  adversity,  and  by  their  own 
previous  conduct  put  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  these  laws,  when  they 
themselves  might  have  occasion  to  solicit  their  protection."  As  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  chapter  has  been  disputed,  the  student  will  find  the  point  fairly 
and  fully  discussed  in  the  note  on  it,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
Arnold's  edition. 
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medon  and  the  Athenians  departed  with  their  galleys.     After-  Year  5. 
wards  such  of  the  Corcyraeans  as  had  fled,  (for  there  escaped  oi.8«.  2.' 
about  five  hundred  of  them,)  having  seized  their  forts  in  the  vivors  of 
continent,  possessed  themselves  of  their  own  territory  on  the  'caj^"*^"' 
other  side,  and  from  thence  came  over  and  robbed  the  islanders,  party  seize 
and  did  them  much  hurt :  and  there  was  a  great  famine  in  the  on  the  con- 
city.     They   likewise   sent    ambassadors   to    Lacedaemon   and  and"afier- 
Corinth,  concerning  their  return ;  and  when  they  could  get  no-  wards, 
thing  done,  having  got  ready  boats,  and  some  auxiliary  soldiers,  over  to 
they  passed  a  while  after,  to  the  number  of  about  six  hundred,  ^"'".S.y'^^' 
into  the  island.     Where,  when  they  had  set  fire  on  their  boats,  Mount 
that  they  might  trust  to  nothing  but  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  field,  they  went  np  to  the  hill  Istone,  and  having 
there  built  themselves  a  fort,  infested  those  within,  and  were 
masters  of  the  territory. 

LXXXVI.  In  the  end  of  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians  Twenty 
sent  twenty  galleys  to  Sicily,  ^  imder  the  command  of  Laches,  Athenian 
the  son  of  Melanopus,  and  Charaeades,  the  son  of  Euphiletus :  for  under  the 
the  Syracusians  and  the  Leontines  were  now  warring  against  of  Laches 
each  other.     The  confederates  of  the  Syracusians  were  all  the  '^"'^  p^^' 

...  rjeaaes, 

Doric  cities,  (except  the  Camarinseans,)  which  also  in  the  be-  sent  into 
ginning  of  this  war  were  reckoned  in  the  league  of  the  Lacedae-  '''*^'  ^* 
monians,  but  had  not  yet  joined  with  them  in  the  war;  of  the 
Leontines  were  the  Chalcidic  cities^  with  Camarina.  And  in 
Italy  the  Locrians  were  with  the  Syracusians  ;  but  the  Rhegians, 
according  to  tlieir  consanguinity,  took  part  with  the  Leontines. 
Now  the  confederates  of  the  Leontines,  in  respect  of  their  an- 
cient alliance  with  the  Athenians,  as  also  for  that  they  were 
lonians,  obtained  of  the  Athenians  to  send  them  galleys,  for 
they  were  deprived  by  the  Syracusians  of  the  use  both  of  the 
land  and  sea.  And  so  the  people  of  Athens  sent  aid  unto  them, 
on  the  pretence  of  their  relationship,  but  intending  both  to 
hinder  the  transportation  of  corn  from  thence  into  Peloponnesus, 
and  also  to  try  the  possibility  of  making  the  states  of  Sicily 
subject  to  them.     These  arriving  at  Rhegium,  in  Italy,  joined 

'  Before  this  time  the  Athenians  had  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  under 
the  command  of  Lampon,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Catan^eans ;  though  no 
mention  of  this  circumstance  is  made  by  Thucydides.  On  the  causes  of  the 
present  war,  see  Thirhvairs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  232.  It  is  also 
alluded  to  in  Aristoph.  Vesp.  240. 

8  Seevi.  75.  S'i.— Arnold. 
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Years.      with  the  confedevates,  and  began  the  war;  and  so  ended  this 

A.  C.  427. 

01.88.2.    summer. 

Winter.       LXXXVII.   The  next  winter  the  sickness  fell  upon  the  Athe- 
plague       "i^"s  again,  (having  indeed  never  totally  left  them,  though  there 

breaks  out  ^.^s   some   intermission,)    and  continued  above  a  year  after, 
again  at  ,  ,  ,  .      *  . 

Athens.       But  the  former   lasted  two  years;  so  that  nothmg  more  im- 
paired their  strength  than  this ;    for  those  that  died  of  it,  of 
men  of  arms  enrolled,9  were  no  less  than  four  thousand  four 
hundred,  of  horsemen,  three  hundred,  of  the  other  multitude, 
Earth-       innumerable.     There  happened  at  the  same  time  many  earth- 
quakes in    qiiakes,  both  in  Athens  and  in  EubcEa,  and  also  amongst  the 
several  i  '  ^  ■    n  r\     \ 

places.        Boeotians  and  in  Boeotia,  chiefly  at  Orchomenus. 

The  Athe-  LXXXVII  I.  The  Athenians  and  Rhegians  that  were  in 
Sicil*'"  Sicily,  made  war  the  same  winter  on  the  islands  called  the 
attack  the  islands  of  iEolus,  with  thirty  galleys.  For  in  summer  it  was 
iEolus.  impossible  to  war  on  them  for  the  scarcity  of  water  [on  the 
islands.]  These  islands  are  inhabited  by  the  Liparseans,  a 
colony  of  the  Cnidians,  and  dwell  in  one  of  the  same  islands,  no 
great  one,  called  Lipara,  and  thence  they  go  forth,  and  till  the 
rest,  Didyme,  Strongyle,  and  Hiera.  The  inhabitants  of  those 
places  have  an  opinion,  that  in  Hiera,  Vulcan  exercises  the 
craft  of  a  smith :  ^  for  it  is  seen  to  send  forth  abundance  of 
smoke  in  the  day  time,  and  of  fire  in  the  night.  These  islands 
are  adjacent  to  the  territory  of  the  Siculi  ^  and  Messenians,  but 
were  confederates  of  the  Syracusians.  When  the  Athenians 
had  wasted  their  fields,  and  saw  they  would  not  come  over  to 
them,  they  put  off"  again,  and  went  to  Rhegium.  And  so 
ended  this  winter,  and  the  fifth  year  of  this  war,  written  by 
Thucydides. 

YEAR  VI.  A.C.  426.  01.  88^. 

Summer.       LXXXIX,  The  next  Slimmer  the  Peloponnesians  and  their 
The  Pelo-  confederates  came  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  under  the  conduct  of 

ponnesiaiis 

intend  to     Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in- 

invade  At- 

9  Also  called  ^k  KaraXoyov,  vii.  20. 

1  Jjipara  is  by  some  represented  to  have  been  tbe  place  in  which  Vulcan 
exercised  his  art;     See  Virg.  JFjW.  viii.  416. 

2  %iKf\oi.  There  are  in  Thucydides  mentioned  l,iKi\oi  and  St/ceXiaJroi, 
whereof  this  latter  is  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  in  general;  the 
former  are  only  those  that  were  of  that  name  anciently  in  Italy,  and  coming 
over  to  Sicily,  gave  that  name  to  the  island. 
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tending-  to  have  invaded  Attica  ;  but  bv  reason  of  the  many  earth-  Year  6. 

*  ..AC  426 

quakes  that  then  happened,  they  turned  back,  and  the  invasion  oi.  88.  3.' 

proceeded  not.     About  the  same  time  earthquakes  being  preva-  tica,  but 

lent  at  Orobiae  in  Euboea,  the  sea   coming  on  from  the   part  terred  by 

which  then  was  land,  and  risins;  in  a  mlcrhtv  surge,  overflowed  ^"  earth- 

^  o     -  e>   '  quake. 

most  part  of  the  city,  and  partly  submerged  it,^  and  partly 
subsided  again ;  so  that  it  is  now  sea,  which  before  was  land. 
And  the  people,  as  many  as  could  not  get  before  it  by  running 
up  into  the  higher  ground,  perished.  Another  inundation  like 
unto  this  happened  in  the  isle  of  Atalanta,  ^  on  the  coast  of 
Locris  of  the  Opuntians,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  Athenians' 
fort  there,  and  of  two  galleys  that  were  hauled  up  on  dry  land, 
it  broke  one  in  pieces.  Also  there  happened  at  Peparethos^  a 
certain  rising  of  the  water,  but  it  did  not  flood  the  land.  And 
a  part  of  the  wall,  the  town-hall,  and  some  few  houses  besides, 
were  overthrown  by  the  earthquakes.  The  cause  of  such  inun- 
dation, for  my  part,  I  take  to  be  this  :  that  the  earthquake, 
where  it  was  most  strong,  did  there  drive  back  the  sea,  and  that 
the  sea  beino-  drawn  forward  ag-ain  on  a  sudden,  caused  the 
water  to  come  on  with  greater  violence.  And  it  seemeth  unto 
me,  that  without  an  earthquake,  such  an  accident  could  never 
happen. 

XC.  The  same  summer,  divers  others,  as  they  had  each  their 
own  several  reasons,  made  war  in  Sicily.     So  also  did  the  Sici- 
lians amongst  themselves,  and  the  Athenians  with  their  confe- 
derates.    But  I  will  make  mention  only  of  such  most  memor- 
able things  as  were  done  either  by  the  confederates  there  with 
the  Athenians,  or  against  the  Athenians  by  the  enemy.     Cha-  Charaea- 
raeades,  the  Athenian  general,  being  slain  by  the  Syracusians  jq  sj^f/" 
in  battle.  Laches,  who  was  now  the  sole  commander  of  the  Laches 
fleet,  together  with  the  confederates,  made  war  on  Myla3  of  the  f^^^^  ^^^ 
Messenians.    There  were  in  Mylae  two  companies  of  Messenians,  brings  the 
in  garrison,  which  also  had  laid  a  certain  ambush  for  those  that  ^qs  to 
came  from  the  fleet.     But  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  terms. 
both  put  to  flight  those  that  were  in  ambush,  with  the  slaughter 
of  many  of  them  ;  and  also  assaulting  their  fortification,  forced 

3  So  as  to  cover  it  with  water  permanently.     Mr.  Bloomfield  translates, 
"  and  part  of  the  water  formed  a  pool." 

*  See  book  ii.  32. 

5  A  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  about  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.    See  Livy,  xxviii.  5.  and  xxxi.  51. 

2  G 
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Year  6.       them  on  terms  both  to  render  tlie  citadel,  and  to  go  along;  with 
A. C.  426  .  '  o  » 

oi,  88.  3.'   them  against  Messena.    After  this,  on  the  approach  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates,  the  Messenians  came  to  terms  like- 
wise, and  gave  them  hostages,  and  such  other  security  as  was 
requisite, 
l^emosthe-      XCI.  The  same  summer,  the  Athenians  sent  thirty  galleys 
Procles       about  Peloponnesus,  under  command  of  Demosthenes,^  the  son 
with  thirty  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Procles,  the  son  of  Theodorus ;  and  sixty 
ships  are    galleys  more,  with  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  to  Melos,  com- 
Peiopon-    JTfianded  by  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus.     For  the  Athenians, 
nesus.        j^  respect  that  the  Melians*^   were  islanders,  and  yet  would 
with  sixty   neither  be  their  subjects  nor  accede  to  their  league,  intended  to 
two  thou-   bring  them  over  to  their  side.     But  when  on  the  wasting  of 
^^"*^  their  fields  they  still  stood  out,  they  departed  from  Melos,  and 

armed         sailed  to    Oropus,  in  the  opposite  continent ;  ^    where  having 
to  Melo/    touched  at  night,  the  men  at  arms  left  the  galleys,  and  marched 

andthence  at  once  by  land  to  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.     To  Avhich  place,  on  a 

to  Oro-         •  .  1  1       .  1  .  . 

pus ;  ilis     sign  given,  the  Athenians  that  were  in  the  city  [of  Athens]  came 

armed'        ^^^'^  forth,  with  their  whole  forces  led  by  Hipponicus,9  the  son 

march  to     of  Callias,   and  Eurvmedon,  the  son  of  Thucles,    and  ioined' 
Janagra,       ,  ,       .     ,  .        •        .  i        i        •  .  i 

and  (in       them;  and  pitching  their  camp,  spent  the  day  in  wasting  the 

tioi'/vvit^h     territory  of  Tanagra,  and  lay  there  the  night  following.     The 
a  part        next  dav  they  defeated  in  battle  such  of  the  Tanaffreans  as 

from  '  •.  ,  -      ,  .  *  , 

Athens)     came  out  against  thera,  and  also  certain  succours  sent  them 

the  Tanjf  ^^'0'^^  Thebes ;  and  when  they  had  taken  up  the  arras  of  those 

greaiis  and  that  were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy,  they  returned  back,  the 

Nicias        One  part  to  Atliens,  the  other  to  their  fleet.     And  Nicias,  with 

hom"^"*       his  sixty  galleys,  having  first  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Locris, 

and  wasted  it,  returned  homcAvard  likewise. 

The  Lace-      XCII.  About  the  same  time  the  Peloponnesians  established 

ans  found   the  colony  of  Heraclea  in  Trachinia,  with  this  intention  :  the 
Heraclea. 

6  This  Demosthenes  is,  by  the  celebrated  orator  of  the  same  name,  ranked 
amongst  the  greatest  men  of  bis  country. 

"^  MriXiot.  The  MjjA.»e«s  mentioned  in  chap.  92,  are  not  islanders,  but  a 
people  of  Thcs«aly,  near  the  IMelian  gulf. 

^  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  Thucydides  must  have  very  confused 
notions  of  the  bearings  of  countries  divided  by  the  sea.  Dr.  Arnold  therefore 
supposes,  it  is  corrupted  from  rifipai/crjy,  the  name  applie<l  to  the  country  of 
Oropus,  ii,  24.  but  that  at  any  rate  it  must  mean  "  the  border  country,"  or 
"  the  country  over  the  border,"  with  reference  to  Attica. 

3  The  father- in-law  of  Alcibiades.     See  Boeckh.  (Econom.  Athens,  ii.  p.        11 
242— Arnold. 
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Melians   in   the  whole   contain  these   three  parts:     Paralians,  Vapt  6. 
Pliereans,!  and  Trachinians.     Of  these  the  Trachinians  being  qjq^  3' 
afflicted  with  war  from  the  CEtaeans,"  their  borderers,  intended  at 
first  to  have  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians ;     but  fearing 
that  they  would  not  be  faithful  to  them,  they  send  to  Lacedaemon, 
clioosing  for  their  ambassador  Tisamenus.     And  the  Dorians, 
who  are  the  mother-nation  to  the  Lacedaemonians, ^  sent  their 
ambassadors  likewise  with  him,  with  the  same  requests.     For 
they  also  were  much  injured  by  the  Q^taeans.     On  audience  of 
these  ambassadors,  the  Lacedaemonians  determined  to  send  out  a 
colony ;  both  intending  the  reparation  of  the  injuries  done  to  the 
Trachinians  and  to  the  Dorians,  and  conceiving  withal,  that  the 
town  would  stand  very  conveniently  for  their  war  with  the  Athe- 
nians, as  they  might  thereby  have  a  navy  ready,  where  the  pas- 
sage was  but  short,  against  Euboea ;  and  it  would  much  further 
their  conveyance  of  soldiers  intoThrace.   And  they  liad  theirmind 
wholly  bent  to  the  colonizino-  of  the  place.    First  therefore  they 
asked  counsel  of  the  oracle  in  Delphi ;   and  the  oracle  having 
bidden  them  do  it,  they  sent  settlers  thither,  both  of  their  own 
people,  and  of  the  neighbours  about  them,  and  gave  leave  also 
to  any  that  would  to  go  thither  out  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  except 
to  the  lonians,  Achaians?,  and  some  few  other  nations.     The 
conductors  of  the  colony  were  three  Lacedaemonians;    Leon,  Leon,  Ai- 
Alcidas,  and  Damagon :  who  having  come  there,  built  the  city,  jxin^'a^op 
which  is  now  called  Heraclea,-*^  from  the  very  foundation  ;  dis-  conductors 
tant  from  Thermopylae   forty  stadia,  and  from  the  sea  twenty,  colony; 
Also  they  prepared  dock-yards,  beginning  them  close  to  Ther- 
mopylae, by  the  pass  itself,  that  they  might  have  them  more 
defensible. 

XCIII.  The  Athenians  when  this  city  was  colonized  were  at  which 
first  afraid,  and  thought  it  was   established  especially  against    ,  *  j^"""" 
Euboea ;  because  from  thence  to  Ccnaeum  [a  promontory]  of  Eubcea 
the  passage  is  but  short.    But  it  fell  out  afterwards  otherwise  than 
they  imagined,  for  they  had  no  great  harm  by  it.     The  reason 
was  this :  the  Thessalians,  who  had  the  towns  of  those  parts  in 

'  'Upris.  These  people  are  made  mention  of  by  no  other  writer.  Perhaps  so 
called,  because  they  received  the prmi^itE  sent  to  Apollo  from  the  Dodonaei. 

"  See  book  viii.  3.  where  Agis  attacks  the  Q^tseans,  Kara  ira\aiw  ixSpo-v- 

•■«  Book  i.  107. 

*  Called  also  Trachinea,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of  the  same 
name.     See  book  v.  51. 
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Year  6.  their  power,  and  upon  whose  ground  it  was  built,  fearing  lest 
ni ^rr'^^'  ^^^y  ^^^o^il^^  have  too  powerful  neighbours,  did  them  great  in- 
jury, and  kept  up  upon  them,  who  were  but  lately  settled,  a  con- 
tinual war,  till  they  had  worn  them  out,  though  they  were  very 
many  indeed  in  the  beginning ;  for  being  the  foundation  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  every  one  went  thither  boldly,  conceiving  the 
city  to  be  firmly  established.  Chiefly  also  the  governors  them- 
selves, sent  thither  from  Lacedoemon,  ruined  their  affairs,  and 
dispeopled  the  city  by  frightening  most  men  away,  for  that  they 
governed  severely,  and  sometimes  also  unjustly,  by  which  means 
their  neighbours  more  easily  prevailed  against  them. 
Demos-  XCIV.  The  same  summer,  and  about  the  same  time  that  the 

^^^"^^.       Athenians  stayed  in  Melos,  those  other  Athenians  that  were  in 

with  his  "^  ' 

thirty  ships  the  thirty  galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  slew  first  certain  gar- 
Leucas,  rison  soldiers  in  EUomenus,-  of  Leucadia,  by  arabushment ; 
which  he    g^j^^  afterwards  with  a  greater  force,  and  with  the  whole  power 

IS  persuad-  =  '  •  \        j 

ed  by  the    of  the  Acarnanians,  who  followed,  (all  but  the  (Eniadse,)  and 

ans  to  "^^ith  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephallenians,  and  fifteen  galleys  of 
abandon,  ^jjg  Corcyraeans,  came  against  Leucas.  The  Leucadians,  though 
they  saw  their  territory  wasted,  both  without  the  isthmus  and 
within,  where  the  city  of  Leucas  stands  and  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
yet  they  durst  not  stir,  being  compelled  to  it  by  the  number  of 
the  enemy.  And  the  Acarnanians  entreated  Demosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  to  draw  a  wall  to  cut  them  oft',6  conceiving 
that  they  might  easily  take  it  by  a  siege,  and  desiring  to  be  rid 
of  a  city  their  continual  enemy.  But  Demosthenes  was  per- 
suaded at  the  same  time  by  the  Messenians,  that  seeing  so  great 
an  army  was  together,  it  would  be  honourable  for  him  to  invade 
the  ^tolians,  principally,  as  being  enemies  to  Naupactus  :  and 
that  if  these  were  subdued,  he  would  easily  gain  the  rest  of  the 
continent  thereabouts  to  the  Athenian  dominion.  For  they  al- 
leged, that  though  the  nation  of  the  .'Etolians  were  great  and 
warlike,  yet  their  manner  of  dwelling  was  in  villages  unwalled, 
and  those  at  great  distances;  and  were  but  light-armed,  and 
might  therefore  with  no  great  difiiculty  be  all  subdued  before 
they  could  unite  themselves  for  defence.  And  they  advised 
him  to  take  in  hand  first  the  Apodotians,  next  the  Ophioneans, 

5  A  place  mentioned  by  no  other  writer. 

6  'ATTOTeixiC*'"  seems  to  signify,  to  draw  a  wall  to  cut  them  off  from  their 
territory,  probably  on  both  sides,  as  well  from  that  within  as  without  the 
isthmus. 
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and  after  them  the  Eurytanians,  which  are  the  greatest  part  of  Year  6. 

^tolia,  reported  to  be  of  a  most  strange  langiiage,  and  to  eat  b|.  88.3.' 

raw  flesh;  for  these  being  subdued,  the  rest  would  easily  follow. 

XCV.   But   he,  induced  by  the  Messenians,  whom  he  fa-  He  then 

voured,  and  especially  because  he  thouglit,  without  the  forces  |^''?  ^" 

of  the  Athenians,  with  the  confederates  only  of  the  continent,  and  and  thence 

with  the  ^tolians,  he  would  be  able  to  invade  Boeotia  by  land,  fpoj^ 

ffoincr  first  throuo;h  the  Locri  Ozolae   to  Cytinium  of  Doris,  '^'h'cli 
*=      .°  »  _  _  •'  _       '  place  he 

having  Parnassus  on  the  right  hand,  till  he  should  descend  into  sets  out, 
the  territory  of  the  Phoeians,  which  people,  for  the  friendship  Potidanh 
they  ever  bore  to  the  Athenians,  would,  he  thought,  be  willinsc  ,*^'"°cy-    , 

o'  liuin    and 

to  follow  his  army,  and  if  not,  might  be  brought  over  by  force  :  lichium. 
and  to  the  Phoeians,  Boeotia  is  the  adjoining  coimtry.7  Put- 
ting off"  therefore  with  his  whole  army,  against  the  minds  of  the 
Acarnanians,  from  Leucas,  he  sailed  to  Solium  by  the  shore, 
and  there  having  communicated  his  intention  to  the  Acarna- 
nians, when  they  would  not  approve  of  it,  because  of  his  refusal 
to  besiege  Leucas,  he  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  Cephalle- 
nians,  Zacynthians,  and  three  hundred  Athenians,^  the  soldiers 
of  his  own  fleet,  (for  the  fifteen  galleys  of  Corcyra  were  now 
gone  away,)  made  an  expedition  against  the  ^tolians ;  having 
CEneon,  a  city  of  Locris,  for  the  seat  of  war.  Now  these 
Locrians,  called  Ozolae,  were  confederates  of  the  Athenians,  and 
were  to  meet  them  with  their  whole  power  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  For  bordering  on  the  ^tolians,  and  using  the  same 
kind  of  arms,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  of  great  utility  in  the 
war,  to  have  them  in  their  army  ;  for  that  they  knew  their 
manner  of  fight,  and  were  acquainted  Avith  the  country.  Having 
lain  the  night,  with  his  whole  army,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Nemeius,9  wherein  the  poet  Hesiod,  is  reported  by  them  that 

'  The  force  of  the  tjStj  in  this  passage  seems  to  be,  "  that  Boeotia  is  the  very 
next  bordering  district  to  Phocia ;  i.  e.  that  once  among  the  Phoeians,  he  would 
easily  get  into  Boeotia. " 

^  According  to  this,  the  number  of  Epibatse,  a  service  corresponding  to 
our  marines,  on  a  trireme,  was  ten,  for  from  C.  91,  the  number  of  the  ships 
was  thirty.  The  same  proportion  results  from  ii.  92.  102.  as  four  hundred 
Epibataeare  described  as  the  complement  of  forty  ships;  so  also  iv.  76.  101. 
Herodotus  (vi.  13.)  mentions  forty  Epibatae  to  a  ship,  but  this  belongs  to 
the  earlier  state  of  the  naval  tactics. — Arnold. 

9  That  is,  both  in  the  building  itself,  and  sacred  enclosure,  or  rtiJitvos,  that 
surrounded  it. 
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A.  C.  426. 
01.88.3. 


The  ^1o- 
lians  mus- 
ter in  great 
force  to 
oppose 
him. 


Demos- 
thenes 
still  ad- 
vances, 
and  takes 
^gi'ium ; 


but  his 
army 

being  rout- 
ed by  the 
iEtolians, 


dwell  thereabout  to  have  died,'  (it  having  been  foretold  him,  by 
an  oracle  that  he  should  die  in  Nemea,)  in  the  morning  betimes 
he  dislodged,  and  marched  into  ^tolia. 

XCVI.  The  first  day  he  took  Potidania,  the  second  Crocy- 
lium,  the  third  Tichium  ;  here  he  stayed,  and  sent  the  booty  to 
Eiipalium,  in  Locris.  For  he  purposed,  when  he  had  subdued 
the  rest,  afterwards  to  invade  the  Ophioneans,  (if  they  submitted 
not,)  after  having  retired  to  Naupactus.  But  the  ^tolians 
knew  of  this  preparation  when  first  resolved  on ;  and  when  the 
army  had  entered  their  country,  they  united  into  a  mighty 
army  to  make  head  ;  so  that  the  farthest  off  of  the  Ophioneans, 
that  reach  otit  in  the  direction  of  the  Melian  gulf,  the  Bomians 
and  Callians,  came  in  with  their  aids. 

XCVII.  The  Messenians  gave  the  same  advice  to  Demos- 
thenes as  before ;  and  assuring  him  that  the  conquest  of  the 
^tolians  would  be  easy,  bade  him  to  march  with  all  speed 
against  the  villages,  and  not  to  stay  until  they  were  all  united 
and  in  order  of  battle  against  him,  but  to  attempt  in  succession 
the  place  which  came  next  to  hand.  He,  persuaded  by  them, 
and  confident  of  his  fortune,  because  nothing  had  gone  cross 
with  him  hitherto,  without  tarrying  for  the  Locrians,  that 
should  have  come  in  with  their  aids,  (for  his  greatest  want  was 
of  darters  light-armed,)  marched  to  -/Egitium,^  and  coming 
upon  it,  he  won  it  by  force,  the  men  having  fled  secretly  out, 
and  stationed  themselves  on  the  hills  above  it :  for  it  stood  in  a 
mountainous  place,  about  eighty  furlongs  from  the  sea.  But  the 
iEtolians  (for  by  tliis  time  they  Avere  come  with  their  forces  to 
jEgitium)  charged  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  and 
running  down  upon  them,  some  one  way,  some  another,  from 
the  hills,  plied  them  with  their  darts.  And  when  the  army  of 
the  Athenians  assaulted  them,  they  retired ;  and  when  it  re- 
tired, they  assaidted.  So  that  the  fight  for  a  good  while  was 
nothing  but  alternate  chase  and  retreat ;  and  the  Athenians  had 
the  worst  in  both. 

XCVIII.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  their  archers  had  arrows 
and  were  able  to  use  them,  (for  the  iEtolians,  because  they 
were  light-armed,  were  beaten  back  with  the  missiles,)  they  held 


1   Concerning  the  death  of  Hesiod,  see  Plut.  in  Diod.  Conviv. 

"  No  mention  of  this  place  is  made  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
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out.    But  when,  on  the  death  of  their  captain,  tlie  archers  were  Year  6. 
dispersed,  and  the  rest  were  wearied,  having  a  long  time  con-  ^j  ^33' 
tinued  the   same  labour   [of  pursuing  and   retiring,]   and  the  and  Pro- 
vEtolians  continually  pressing  them  with  their  darts,  they  at  ^,'jg*g*^|^^"' 
last  turned  to  fly  ;  and  liofhting;  into  hollows  without  issue,  and  vivors  re- 

•  ,         1  .    1        1  •    X    1  1       turn  to 

mto  places  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted,  were  de-  Athens. 
stroyed.  For  Chromon,  the  Messenian,  who  was  their  guide 
for  the  ways,  was  slain.  And  the  ^Etolians  pursuing  them 
still  with  darts,  slew  many  of  them  whilst  they  fled,  overtaking 
them  by  speed,  being  swift  of  foot  and  light-armed.  But 
the  most  of  them  missing  their  way,  and  entering  a  wood  which 
had  no  passage  through,  the  ^tolians  set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt 
it  about  them.  All  kinds  of  shifts  to  fly,  and  all  kinds  of  de- 
struction, were  that  day  in  the  army  of  the  Athenians.  Such  as 
survived  with  much  ado  got  to  the  sea,  and  to  CEneon,  a  city  of 
Locris,  from  whence  they  first  set  forth.  There  died  very 
many  of  the  confederates,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  of 
arms  of  the  Athenians  ;  that  was  their  number,  and  all  of  them 
able  men.  These  men  were  the  very  best  out  of  the  city  of  the 
Athenians  that  perished  in  this  vrar :  Procles  also  was  there 
slain,  one  of  the  generals.  When  they  had  received  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  from  the  ./^tolians  under  truce,  and  were  got 
again  to  Naupactus,  they  return  with  the  fleet  to  Athens.  But 
Demosthenes  was  left  about  Naupactus  and  those  parts,  being- 
afraid  of  the  Athenian  people,  for  what  had  happened. 

XCIX.  About  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  that  were  on  The  Athe- 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  sailing  to  Locris,  and  landing,  overcame  i"ng"round' 
such  as  came  ag-ainst  them,  and  took  a  militia  fort^  situated  on  Sicily.land 

.  °  HI  Locns. 

the  river  Halex. 

C.  The  same  summer,  the  ^tolians,  having  before*  sent  their  The  Lace- 
ambassadors,  Tolophus  the   Ophionean,    Boriades    the   Eury-  j^j^^g  '^^^^ 

tanian,  and  Tisander  the  Apodotian,  to  Corinth  and  Lacedai-  ^^^^^ 

^  .  tliousand 

mon,  persuaded  them  to  send  an  army  against  Naupactus,  be-  heavy- 
cause  it  was  a  harbour  for  the  Athenians.     And  the  Lacedae-  ^\]-^^ 
monians,  towards  the  autumn,  sent  them  three  thousand  men  of  "'"^er 
arms  of  their  confederates;    of  which  five  hundred  M'ere   of  chus 
Heraclea,  the  newly  founded  city  of  Trachis.     The  general  of  ^^^^"*' 

pactus. 

3  A  station  of  the  irfptiroKot,  or  militia,  a  guard-fort.  Comp.  C.  115  and 
iv.  67.  vi.  45.  vii.  48. — Arnold. 

*  That  is,  "before  the  Athenian  expedition  against  ^itolia  had  taken 
place." — Arnold. 
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Year  6. 
A.  C.  426. 
Ol,  88.  3. 
The  army 
is  joined 
by  various 
tribes  of 
the  Locri 
Ozolae. 


Eurylo- 
chus  takes 
CEneon 
and  Eupa- 
lium,  but 
is  repulsed 
from  Nau- 
pactus  by 
one  thou- 
sand Acar- 
nanians 
(who  had 
come  to 
assist  De- 
mosthe- 
nes.) 


He  then 
retires  to 
Pros- 
chiuin. 


the  army  was  Euryloolius,  a  Spartan,  with  whom  Macarius  and 
Menedaius  went  also  along,  Spartans  likewise. 

CI.  When  the  army  was  assembled  at  Delphi,  Eurylochus 
sent  a  herald  to  the  Locrians  of  Ozolae,  both  because  their  way 
lay  through  them  to  Naupactus,  and  also  because  he  desired  to 
make  them  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Of  all  the  Locrians 
the  Amphissians  cooperated  with  him  most,  as  standing  most 
in  fear  of  the  enmity  of  the  Phocians.  And  they  first  giving 
hostages,  induced  others,  who  likewise  were  afraid  of  the  ad- 
vancing army,  to  do  the  like  :  the  Myonians  first,  being  their 
neighbours,  (for  this  way  is  Locris  of  most  difficult  access,)  then 
the  Ipneans,  Messapians,  Tritaeans,  Chalaeans,  Tolophonians, 
Hessians,  and  the  Qilantheans.  All  these  went  with  him  on 
the  invasion.  The  Olpaeans  gave  them  hostages,  but  followed 
not  the  army.  But  the  Hyseans  would  give  them  no  hostages 
till  they  had  taken  a  village  of  theirs  called  Polis. 

CII.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  and  he  had  placed  the 
hostages  in  Cytinium  in  Doris,  he  marched  with  his  army 
towards  Naupactus,  through  the  territory  of  the  Locrians. 
And  as  he  marched  he  took  ffineon,  a  town  of  theirs,  and  Eu- 
palium,  because  they  refused  to  yield.  When  they  were  come 
to  the  territory  of  Naupactus,  the  -'Etolians  being  there  already 
to  join  them,  they  w^asted  the  fields  about,  and  took  the  suburbs 
of  the  city,  being  unfortified.  Then  they  went  to  Molycrium, 
a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  but  subject  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
and  took  that.  Now  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian,  (for  ever  since 
the  jEtolian  business  he  abode  about  Naupactus,)  having  been 
pre-advertised  of  this  army,  and  afraid  to  lose  the  city,  went 
amongst  the  Acarnanians,  and  with  much  ado  (because  of  his 
departure  from  before  Leucas)  persuades  them  to  relieve  Nau- 
pactus ;  and  they  sent  along  Avith  him  in  his  galleys  one  thou- 
sand men  of  arms,  who  entered  and  preserved  the  city ;  for 
there  was  danger,  the  walls  being  of  a  great  compass,  and  the 
defendants  few,  that  else  they  should  not  have  been  able  to 
hold  out.  Euiylochus,  and  those  with  him,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  those  forces  were  entered,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  the  city  by  assault,  departed  thence  not  towards  Pelo- 
]>onnesus,  but  to  ^olis,  now  called  Calydon,  and  to  Pleuron, 
and  to  other  places  thereabouts,  and  also  to  Proschion  in 
.(?itolia.  For  the  Ambraciots  coming  to  them  persuaded  them 
to  undertake,  together  with  themselves,  the  enterprise  against 
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Argos,  and  the  rest  of  Amphilocliia  and  Acarnania,  saying  at  Year  6. 
the  same  time,  that  if  they  could  overcome  these,  the  rest  of  qj  gg  g 
that  continent  would  enter  into  the  league  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Whereunto  Eurylochus  assenting,  and  dismissing 
the  ^tolians,  lay  quiet  in  those  parts  with  his  army,  till  the 
Ambraciots  being  come  with  their  forces  before  Argos,  he  should 
have  need  to  aid  them.     And  so  this  summer  ended. 

cm.  The  Athenians  that  were  in  Sicily  in  the  beginning  of  Winteh. 
winter,  together  Avith  the  Grecians  of  their  league,  and  as  many  j^gs  of  the 
of  the  Sicels  as  beinjj  ruled  by  the  Syracusians  by  force,  or  AHi?"',^"* 
being   their   confederates   before,    had   now  revolted,   warred 
jointly  against  Inessa,  the  strong-hold  of  the  Sicels,  the  citadel 
whereof  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syracusians  j  and  they  assaulted 
the  same,  but  when  they  could  not  win  it,  they  retired.     In  the 
retreat,  the  Syracusians  that  were  in  the  citadel  sallied  out  upon 
the   confederates   that   retired  later   than  the  Athenians,  and 
charging,  put  a  part  of  the  army  to  flight,  and  killed  not  a  fev/. 
After  this,  Laches  and  the  Athenians  made  some  descents  upon 
Locris,  and  overcame  in  battle,  by  the  river  Caecinus,  about 
three  hundred  Locrians,  who  with  Proxenus,  the  son  of  Capa- 
ton,  came  out  to  make  resistance ;  and  when  they  had  stripped 
them  of  their  arms,  departed. 

CIV.  The  same  winter  also  the  Athenians  hallowed  the  isle  The  Athe- 
of  Delos,  by  the  admonition,  as  they  pretended, ^  of  a  certain"'^"! 
oracle.     For  Pisistratus  also,  the  tyrant,  hallowed  the  same  Delos. 
before,  not  all,  but  only  so  much  as  was  within  the  prospect  of  the 
temple.*^  But  now  they  hallowed  it  all  over  in  this  manner  :  they 
took  away  all  sepulchres  of  such  as  had  died  there  before ;  and  for 
the  future  made  an  edict  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  die,  nor 
any  woman  to  bring  forth  child  in  the  island  ;  but  [when  they 
were  near  the  time,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  they]  should 
be  carried  over  to  Rhenea.7     This  Rhenea  is  so  little  a  way 
distant  from  Delos,  that  Polycrates**  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  Avho 
was  once  of  great  power  by  sea,  and  had  the  dominion  of  the 

5  Thus  Dr.  Arnold  renders  it,  and  compares  iii.  10.  avrovo/j.oi  Srj  6vt(s, 
"  for  a  similar  use  of  Sri  for  Sr^Ofu,  to  shew  that  the  statements  given  are  not 
what  the  writer  really  believes,  but  such  as  were  given  by  the  parties 
themselves." 

6  Herod,  i.  64. 

"  Comp.  V.  1.  on  the  ftnthcr  purification  of  Delos. 
8  Herod,  iii.  39,  &c. 

2h 
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Year  6.      otlier  islands,  when  be  won   Rhenea,  dedicated  the  same  to 
A.  C.  4-26,  Apollo  of  Delos,  having  bound  it  to  Delos  with  a  chain.    And 

Ol.  88.  3.  ^  r'•^^^•••^^\ 

now  after  the  hallowing  of  it,  the  Athenians  instituted  the 
Delian  games,  a  quinquennial  festival.?  There  had  also  in  old 
time  been  o-reat  concourse  in  Delos,  both  of  lonians  and  of  tlie 
islanders  round  about.  For  they  then  came  to  see  the  games 
with  their  wives  and  children,  as  the  lonians  do  now  the  games 
at  Ephesus.^  There  were  likewise  matches  set  of  bodily  ex- 
ercise and  of  music  ;  and  the  cities  severally  set  forth  dances.  ^ 
That  things  were  so  is  principally  declared  by  Homer,  in  these 
verses  of  his  hymn  to  Apollo  :  ^ 

But  thou,  Apollo,  takest  most  delight 

In  Delos.      There  assemble  in  thy  sight, 

The  long-coat  Ions,  with  their  children  dear, 

And  venerable  bedfellows ;  and  there, 

In  matches  set,  of  buffets,  song,  and  dance, 

Both  shew  thee  pastime,  and  thy  name  advance.* 

That  there  were  also  matches  of  music,  and  that  men  resorted 
thither  to  contend,  he  again  makes  manifest  in  these  verses  of 

9  For  a  long  account  of  these  games,  instituted  by  Theseus,  see  Potter's 
Arch.  Grjec.  b.  ii.  chap.  9. 

1  At  the  feast  of  Diana. 

"   Or  rather,  "got  up,"  trained,  "bands  of  dancers." 

'  As  there  is  a  considerable  difference  made  by  Bekker  in  the  verses  taken 
from  Homer  in  this  section,  it  may  be  better  to  give  a  literal  translation  of 
them,  as  they  stand  in  his  edition  :  "  But  when  in  Delos,  O  Phoebus,  thou 
art  especially  delighted  in  thy  mind,  there  the  long-robed  lonians  assembled, 
together  with  their  children  and  wives,  at  thy  way ;  there  in  memorj-  of  thee, 
with  pugilism,  and  dance,  and  song,  they  delight  thee,  when  they  appoint  a 
contest.  But  come,  may  Apollo  with  Diana  be  propitious,  and  all  ye  fare- 
well ;  and  hereafter  remember  me,  when  any  other  wretched  one  of  mortal 
men  comes  here,  and  inquires,  '  O  damsels,  what  man  was  it,  the  sweetest 
of  bards,  who  dwelt  here,  and  with  whom  ye  were  most  delighted?'  do 
ye  all  answer  kindly,  '  A  blind  man,  and  he  dwells  in  rugged  Chios.' " 

♦  This  being  the  original  version  of  Hobbes,  I  have  allowed  it  to  remain 
for  its  curiosity.  The  Greek,  which  Thucydides  ascribes  to  Homer,  is  con- 
sidered by  Coleridge  to  have  been  the  composition  of  one  of  the  Chian 
"  Rhapsodes,"  who  were  distinguished  by  the  titleof  Homeridae.  "  Cyncethus, 
one  of  this  school,  migrated  to  Syracuse,  and  acquired  so  great  fame  in  that 
city  as  a  poet,  that  the  hymn  to  Apollo  was  attributed  to  him,  (Schol.  Pind. 
Nem.  ode  ii.)  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  well  known  lines  in  that 
poem,  relative  to  the  residence  and  person  of  Homer,  are  an  instance  of  the 
fraud  and  the  talent  of  him,  or  of  some  other  Chian  Rhapsode."  See 
Coleridge's  Introduction,  &c.  part  ii.  p.  50. 
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the  same  hymn.     For  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  Delian  dance  Years 

■  C. 

88 


of  the  women,  he  ends  the  praise  of  the  god^  with  these  verses,  q] 


wherein  also  he  has  made  mention  of  himself : 

But  well :  let  Phoebus  and  Diana  be 
Propitious  ;  and  farewell  you  each  one  j 
But  yet  remember  me  when  I  am  gone  : 
Andif  of  earthly  men  you  chance  to  see 
Any  toil'd  pilgrim,  that  should  ask  you,  Who, 
O  damsels,  is  the  man  that  living  here. 
Was  sweet'st  in  song,  and  that  most  had  your  ear  ? 
Then  all,  with  a  joint  murmur,  tiiereunto 

Make  answer  thus  :   A  man  depriv'd  of  seeing  ; 

In  th'  isle  of  sandy  Chios  is  his  being. 

So  much  has  Homer  spoken  in  proof  that  there  was  a  great 
meeting,  and  solemnity  celebrated  of  old  in  the  isle  of  Delos. 
And  the  islanders  and  the  Athenians,  since  that  time,  have  con- 
tinued still  to  send  dancers  along  with  sacrifices ;  but  the 
games  and  things  of  that  kind  had  fallen  into  disuse  (through 
adversity,  as  seems  probable,)  till  now  that  the  Athenians 
restored  the  games,  and  added  the  horse-race,  which  was  not 
before. 

CV.  The  same  winter,  the  Ambraciots,  according  to  their  TheAm- 
promise  made  to  Eurylochus,  when  they  retained  his  army,  make°war 
made  an   invasion  against  Argos,   in  Amphilochia,  with  three  ^'^  Argos, 
thousand    men  of  arms,  and  invading  Argea,   took  Olpae,^  a  oipae. 
strong  fort  on  a  hill  by  the  sea  side,  which  the  Acarnanians 
had  fortified,  and  used  for  the  place  of  their  common  meetings 
for  matters  of  justice,  and  distant  from  the  city  of  Argos,  also 
on  the  sea  side,  about  twenty-five  stadia.     The  Acarnanians,  The  Acar- 
with  part  of  their  forces,  came  to  relieve  Argos,  and  with  the  "v^ljl^'art 
rest  encamped  in  that  part  of  Amphilochia  which  is  called  Crenae,  of  "'eir 
to  watch  the  Peloponnesians  with  Eurylochus,  that  they  might  come  to 
not  pass  through  to  the  Ambraciots  without  their  knowledge;  ofYr^o*^-'^ 
and  sent  to  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  leader  of  the  Athenians  and  with 
in  the  expedition  against  the  JEtolians,  to  come  to  them  and  be  manid'er 
the  general.     They  sent  also  to  the  twenty  Athenian  galleys  ^"^^';"P 
that  chanced  to  be  then  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  under  to  watch ' 
the  conduct  of  Aristoteles,  the  son  of  Timocrates,  and  Hiero-  |,|fnrot' 

Kurylo- 
ctius, 

*  Haec  significant,  "  finein  fecit  hymno  in  ApoUinem  " — Goeller. 

^  Now  Forte  Castro. 
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Year  6.  phon,  soil  of  Antimnestiis.  In  like  manner  tlie  Ambraciots  at 
oi  ^8^^^"  ^^P®  s^"^  ^  messenger  to  the  city  [of  Ambracia,]  desiring  them 
to  come  to  their  aid  with  their  whole  power ;  fearing  that  those 
with  Eurylochus  wonld  not  be  able  to  pass  through  the  Acar- 
nanians,  and  so  they  either  should  be  forced  to  fight  alone,  or 
else,  if  they  wished  to  retreat,  be  unable  to  do  it  Avith  safety, 
Eury-  CVI.  But  the  Peloponnesians  with  Eurylochus,  when  they 

marches     understood  that  the  Ambraciots  Avere  come  to  Olpae,  dislodging 
from  Pros-  from  Proschion,  went  with    all   speed  to  assist   them.     And 
and  forms  passing  over  the  Achelous,  marched  through  Acarnania,  Avhich, 
by  night""  ^y  reason  of  the  aids  sent  to  Argos,  Avas  now  deserted  :   on  their 
with  the      right  hand  they  had  the  city  of  Stratus,  and  that  garrison ;  on 
ciots  at       the  left,  the  rest  of  Acarnania.     Having  passed  the  territory  of 
^'P^*        the  Stratians,  they  marclied  through  Phytite,  and  again  by  the 
utmost  limits  of  Medeon,  then  through  Limnaea ;  then  they 
AA'ent  into  the  territory  of  the  Agrseans,  Avhich  are  out  of  Acar- 
nania, and  their  friends;   and  getting  to  the  hill  Thyamus, 
which  is  a  desert  hill,  they  marched  over  it,  and  came  down  to 
Argea,  Avhen  it  was  noAv  night,  and  passing  betAA^een  the  city  of 
the  ArgiA'es,  and  the  Acarnanians  that  kept  watch  at  Cranae, 
came  unseen,  and  joined  the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae. 
Demos-  CVII.  When  they  were  all  together,  they  sat  down  about 

comes  to  break  of  day,  at  a  place  called  Metropolis,  and  there  encamped, 
the  assist  ^nd  the  Athenians,  not  long  after,  Avith  their  twenty  galleys, 
the  Ar-  arrived  in  the  Ambracian  gulf,  to  the  aid  of  the  Argives ;  and 
iavTn'g^"'^  Demosthenes,  wdth  two  hundred  Messenian  men  of  arms,  and 
taicen  threescore  Athenian  archers.  The  galleys  lay  at  sea  before  the 
of  their  hill  on  AA'hich  stands  the  fort  of  Olpa;.  But  the  Acarnanians, 
encam  s  ^^^  those  few  Amphilochians  (for  the  greatest  part  of  them  the 
"e^f  Ambraciots  kept  back  by  force)  that  were  come  already  together 

on  the        at  Argos,  prepared  themselves  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  and 
sixth  (lay    gj^Qgg  Demosthenes,  Avith  their  OAvn  commanders,  general  of  the 
jparations    whole  league.    He,  when  he  had  brought  them  up  near  to  Olpae, 
gagement'.  there  encamped.      There  Avas  betAvcen  them  a  great  holloAv, 
and  for  five  days  together  they  stirred  not ;  but  the  sixtli  da}', 
both  sides  put  themselves  into  array  for  battle.  But  Demosthenes 
(for  the  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  reached  a  great  way  be- 
yond the  other,  for  indeed  it  was  much  greater)  fearing  to  be 
encouijiassed,  places  an  ambush  in  a  certain  hollow  way,  Avhich 
was  overgroAvn  Avith  brushAvood,  of  both  heavy  and  light-armed 
poldicrs,  in  all  to  tlic  nuniber  oi'  four  hundred,  Avhich,  in  that 
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part  where  the  enemies  out-flanked  theni,  should  in  the  heat  of  Vear6. 
the  battle  rise  out  of  ambush,  and  be  at  their  backs.  When  the  oi.  88.  3.' 
battles  were  in  order  on  either  side,  they  came  to  blows.  De- 
mosthenes, with  the  Messenians,  and  those  few  Athenians  that 
were  there,  stood  in  the  right  wing ;  and  the  Acarnanians,  as 
they  could  one  after  another  be  put  in  order,  and  those  Amphi- 
lochian  darters  which  were  present,  made  up  the  other."  The 
Peloponnesians  and  Ambraciots  were  ranged  promiscuously, 
except  the  Mantineans :  they  stood  together,  most  of  them  in 
the  left  wing,  but  not  in  the  utmost  part  of  it,  for  Eurylochus, 
and  those  with  him,  made  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  against 
Demosthenes  and  the  Messenians. 

CVIII.  When  they  were  in  fight,  and  the  Peloponnesians  Battle  of 
with  that  wing  overreached  and  had  encircled  the  right  Aving  ■fhel'elo- 
of  their  enemies,  those  Acarnanians  that  lay  in  ambush  coming  ponnesians 
upon  them  at  their  backs,  charged  them,  and  put  them  to  flight,  allies  are 
so  that  they  did  not  wait  even  to  fight;  and  besides,  through  ^^teated. 
their  terror,  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  to  run  away. 
For  when  they  saw  that  part  of  it  defeated  which  was  with 
Eurylochus,  which  was  the  best,  they  were  a  great  deal  the 
more  afraid.     And  the  Messenians  that  were  in  that  part  of  the 
army  with  Demosthenes  did  the   greatest  part  of  the  work. 
But  the  Ambraciots  and  those  in  the  right  wing  conquered 
those  that  were  opposed  to  tliem,  and  chased  them  to  the  city 
of  Argos;  but  in  their  retreat,  when  they  saw  the  greatest  part 
of  the  arm}^  vanquished,  the  rest  of  the  Acarnanians  setting  upon 
them,  they  had  much  ado  to  recover  Olpae  in  safety ;  and  many 
of  them  were  slain,  whilst  they  hurried  to  it  out  of  array  and 
disorder;  save  only  the  Mantineans;  for  these  made  a  more 
orderly  retreat  than  any  part  of  the  army.     And  so  this  battle 
ended,  having  lasted  till  the  evening. 

CIX.  The  next  day,  Menedaius  (Eurylochus  and  Macarius  l^urylo- 
being  now  slain)  having  taken  the  command  upon  him,  and  i\iacarius 
not  finding  how,  if  he  staved,  he  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  il^'"" 

='   .         '  «       '  Demos- 

siege,  Avherein  he  should  both  be  shut  up  by  land,  and  also  with  tlienes  re- 

the  Attic  galleys  by  sea ;  or  if  he  should  depart,  how  he  might  mi^1ion^[o 

do  it  safelv  ;  brings  forward  a  proiiosal  to  Demosthenes  and  the  ^'epart  to 
"^  •       i  the  con- 

Acarnanian  captains,  both  about  a  truce  for  his  departure,  and  federates 

for  receiving  the  bodies  of  the  slain.     And  they  delivei-ed  to  buTgrants 

'  Lit.  "  The  Accirnanians  extended  far  enough  to  occui))'  all  the  rest  of 
the  line."     Comp.  i.  48. — Arnold, 
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Year  6.      them  their  dead  ;  and  having-  erected  a  troj)hy,  took  iip  their 

01. 88.  3.    o^vn  dead,  about  three  hundred ;  but  for  their  departure  they 

it  to  tlie      would  make  no  truce  openly,  nor  to  all ;  but  secretly  Deraos- 

nelians  "    tlicnes,  with  his  Acarnanian  fellow-commanders,  made  a  truce 

and  Man-   -with  the  Mantineans  and  with  Menedaius,  and  the  rest  of  the 

Feloponnesian  captams,  and  men  of  most  worth,  to  be  gone  as 

speedily  as  they  could ;  with  purpose  to  isolate  the  Ambraciots, 

and  the  multitude  of  mercenary  strangers,  and  chiefly  wishing 

to  use  this  as  a  means  to  bring  the  Peloponnesians  into  hatred 

with  the  Grecians  of  those  parts,  as  men  that  had  treacherously 

regarded  only  their  own  particular  interest.     Accordingly  they 

took  up  their  dead,  and  buried  them  as  fast  as  was  in  their 

power;    and  those  to  whom  it  had  been   granted   consulted 

secretly  touching  how  to  be  gone. 

The  Am-        CX.  Demosthenes  and  the  Acarnanians  had  now  intelligence 

the  city  °   that  the  Ambraciots  from  the  city  of  Ambracia,  according  to 

inarch        t^g  fj^-gt;  message  sent  to  them  before  from  Olpse,  were  already 

Olpae.        on  their  march,  with  all  their  power,  through  Amphilochia, 

ignorant  of  what  passed  here,  wishing  to  join  Avith  those   at 

Olpte.     And  hereupon  he  sent  a  part  of  his  array  presently 

forth  to  beset  the  Avays  with  ambushment,  and  to  preoccupy  all 

places  of  strength,  and  prepared  also  to  go  to  their  aid  against 

them  with  the  rest  of  his  army. 

The  Man-       CXI.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mantineans,  and  such  as  had 

and^Pe-      P^'^  "^  ^^^^  truce,  going  out  on  pretence  to  gather  pot-herbs 

loponne-     and  fire-wood,  stole  away  by  small  numbers,  and  as  they  went 

desert  their  tlid  indeed  gather  such  things  as  they  pretended  to  go  forth  for  ; 

allies.         }J^^  ^ijen  they  were  got  far  from  Olpffi,  Avent  faster  aAA'ay.    But 

the  Am-     ^^^  Ambi'aciots  and  others  that  came  forth  in  the  same  manner, 

braciois      ^jit  Jn  greater  troops,  seeing  the  others  go  quite  away,  rushed 

into  forward  likeAA'ise,  and  ran  outriffht,  desiring  to  overtake  those 

^^^^'       that  Avere  gone  before  :  the  Acarnanians  at  first  thought  they  had 

gone  all  Avithout  truce  alike,  and  pursued  the  Peloponnesians, 

and  one  or  two^  thrcAA'  darts  at  their  own  captains  for  forbidding 

them,  and  for  saying  that  a  truce  had  been  made  Avith  them,  as 

thinking  themseh^es  betrayed.     But  at  last  they   let  go  the 

Mantineans  and  Peloponnesians,  and  sIcav  the  Ambraciots  only. 

8  Thus  Dr.  Arnold  understands  ns,  and  compares  Herod,  iii.  140. 
avaPfP7]K(  5'  7)  Tis  ii  oiiSeij.  Goellcr  takes  it  as  signifying  "a  good  many," 
following  the  Schol. 
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And  there  was  much  contention  and  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Year  6. 
which  was  an  Ambraciot,   and  which  a    Peloponnesian.     So  qJ  gg  3  * 
they  slew  about  two  hundred  of  them,  and  the  rest  escaped  into 
Agraeis,  a  bordering  territory,  where  Salynthius,  king  of  the 
Agrseans,  and  their  friend,  received  them. 

CXI  I.  The  Ambraciots  out  of  the  city  [of  Ambracia]  were  Demos- 
come  as  far  as  Idomene.     Two  high  hills  make  up  Idomene;  uueTly  de- 
to  the  ffreater  whereof,  they  whom  Demosthenes  had  sent  before  ^f"^^^  ^^^. 
from  the  camp  came  first  undiscovered  on  the  following  night,  reinforce- 
and  seized  it.     But  the  Ambraciots  got  first  to  the  lesser,  and  idomene. 
there  encamped  the  same  night.     Demosthenes,  after  supper, 
in  the  twilight,  marched  forward  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  one 
half  whereof  he  himself  took  with  him  towards  the  pass,  9  and 
the  other  [he  sent  about]  through  the  mountains  of  Amphilochia. 
And  next  morning  with  the  first  twilight  he  falls  upon  the  Am- 
braciots,  yet   in  their  beds,  and  knowing  not  what  was   the 
matter,  but  thinking  rather  that  they  had  been  some  of  their 
own  company.     For  Demosthenes  had  placed  the  Messenians 
on  purpose  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  commanded  them  to 
speak  to  them  as  they  went  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  to  make 
the  sentinels  unsuspicious ;  especially  seeing  their  faces  could 
not  be  discerned,  it  being  yet  night.     Wherefore  they  put  the 
army  of  the  Ambraciots  to  flight  at  the  first  onset,  and  slew  the 
greatest  part  on  the  place.     The  rest  fled  as  fast  as  they  could 
towards   the  mountains.     But  the  wavs  being:  beset,  and  the 
Amphilochians  well  acquainted  with  their  own  territories,  and 
armed  but  lightly  against  men  in  heavy  armour,  unacquainted, 
and  ignorant  which  way  to  take,  they  fell  into  hollow  clefts  of 
the  mountains,  and  into  the  places  forelaid  with  ambushes,  and 
pei'ished.     And   having  been   put  to  all  manner  of  shifts  in 
their  flight,  some  fled  towards  the  sea,  and  when  they  saw  the 
galleys  of  Athens  sailing  by  the  shore,  at  the  very  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  affair,  swam  to  them,  thinking  in  their  present 
terror,  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  be  destroyed  by  those  in 
the  ships,  if  they  must  [be  destroyed,]  than  by  Barbarians,  and 
their  most  mortal  enemies,  the  Amphilochians.     The  Ambra- 
ciots, worsted  in  such  a  fashion  as  this,  came  home  a  few  of 
many  in  safety  to  their  city.     And  the  Acarnanians,  having 

9  Thus  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders  ia&oX-n,  and  refers  to  Herod,  vii.  173. 
This  sense  also  is  given  by  Dr.  Arnold,  "  the  point  where  the  coast  road 
from  Olpae  left  the  plain  near  the  sea  and  entered  the  hills." 
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Year  6.      taken  the  spoil  of  the  dead,  and  erected  their  trophies,  returned 

A  C   426 

oi.8«.3.'  unto  Argos. 

CXIII.  The  next  day  there  came  a  herald  from  those  Am- 
braciots  who  fled  from  Olpae  to  Agrseis,  to  demand  leave  to 
carry  away  the  bodies  of  those  dead  who  were  slain  after  the 
first  battle,  when  without  truce  they  went  away  together  with 
the  Mantineans,  and  with  those  that  had  truce.  But  when  the 
herald  saw  the  armours  of  those  Ambraciots  that  came  from  tho 
city,  he  wondered  at  the  number.  For  he  knew  nothing  of 
of  this  last  blow,  but  thought  they  had  been  the  armours  of 
those  with  them.*  Then  one  asked  him,  "  what  he  wondered  at, 
and  how  many  he  thought  there  were  slain  ?"  For  he  that  asked 
him  the  question,  thought  that  he  on  the  other  part  had  been  an 
herald  sent  from  those  at  Idomene  ;  and  he  answered,  "about 
two  hundred."  Then  he  that  asked,  replied  and  said,  "  these 
arms  here  seem  not  [the  arms  of  two  hundred,]  but  of  above  a 
thousand."  ''Then"  said  he  acrain,  "thev  belonfrnottothem  that 
were  in  the  battle  with  us."  The  other  answered,  "  yes  but 
they  are,  if  at  least  you  fought  yesterday  in  Idomene."  "  But 
we  fought  not  yesterday  with  any  one;  bat  the  day  previous,  in 
our  retreat."  "  But  we  yet  fought  yesterday  with  those  Ambra- 
ciots that  came  from  the  city  to  aid  the  rest."  "When  tho 
herald  heard  that,  and  knew  that  the  aid  from  the  city  had 
perished,  he  burst  out  into  lamentations ;  and  astonished  with 
the  greatness  of  the  present  loss,  forthwith  went  his  way,  with- 
out fulfilling  his  errand,  and  required  the  dead  bodies  no 
farther.  For  this  loss  was  greater  than  in  the  like  number  of 
days  happened  to  any  one  city  of  Greece  in  all  this  war.  1 
have  not  written  down  the  number  of  the  slain,  because  it  was  said 
to  be  such  as  is  incredible  for  the  quantity  of  the  city.  But 
this  I  know,  that  if  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphilochians,  as 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  would  have  had  them,  would 
have  subdued  Ambracia,  they  might  have  taken  it  at  the  very 
first  attack ;  but  they  feared  now  that  if  the  Athenians  possessed 
it,  they  would  prove  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them 
than  the  other. 
Truce  CXIV.  After  this,  having  bestowed  the  third  part  of  the 

the^^car-   spoils  upon  the  Athenians,  they  distributed  the  other  two  parts 
nanians,     according  to  the  cities.     The  Athenians'  part  was  taken  on  its 

Amphilo-  '^  *^ 

'    l^Iiat  is,  of  flinse  wlio  liad  fallpii  with  his  division. 
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voyage  to  Attica.     For  those  three  hundred  complete  suits  of  Year  6. 
armour  which   are  dedicated  in  the  temples   in  Attica  were  oi  88  3 ' 
picked  out  for  Demosthenes  himself,  and  he  brought  them  away  chians, 
with  him.     His  return  was  also  the  safer  for  this  action,  after  braciots" 
his  misfortune  in  iEtolia.     And  the  Athenians  that  were  in  the 
twenty  galleys  returned  to  Naupactus.     The  Acarnanians  and 
Amphilochians,  when  the  Athenians  and  Demosthenes  were 
gone,  granted  a  truce  to  retire  from  CEniadae  to  those  Ambra- 
ciots  and  Peloponnesians  that  were  fled  to  Salynthius  and  to 
the  Agrseans,  the  CEniades  being  gone  over  to  the  party  of 
Salynthius.  2    And  for  the  future,  the  Acarnanians  and  Amphi- 
lochians made  a  league  with  the  Ambraciots  for  an  hundred 
years,  upon  these  conditions :    "  That  neither  the  Ambraciots 
with  the  Acarnanians  should  make  war  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, nor  the  Acarnanians  with  the  Ambraciots  against  the 
Athenians.     That  they  should  give  mutual  aid  to  one  another's 
country.     That   the    Ambraciots    should    restore    whatsoever 
towns  or  hostages  they  held  of  the  Amphilochians ;  and  that 
they  should  not  aid  Anactorium,  which  was  in  hostility  with 
the  Acarnanians."     And  upon  this  agreement  the  war  ended.  ^ 
After  this,  the  Corinthians  sent  a  garrison  of  about  three  hundred  The  Co- 
men  of  arms  of  their  own  citv  to  Ambracia,  under  the  conduct  ""'h'^J^s 

'  _  ^  send  three 

of  Xenoclides,  the  son  of  Euthycles ;  who  with  much  difficulty  hundred 
passing  through  Epirus,  at  length  arrived.     Thus  passed  the  Ambracia. 
business  in  Ambracia. 

CXV.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  landed  and  Affairs  in 
made  an  invasion  into  the  territory  of  Himera,  in  conjunction  pyd^g'. 
with  the  Siciliots  who  had  made  an  irruption  upon  the  skirts  of  4°''"s^J- 

riv6S  with 

the  same  from  the  high  lands.     They  sailed  also  to  the  islands  a  few 
of  ^olus.    Returning  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  they  found  there  s|j!fg*,.gede 
Pythodorus,  the  son  of  Isolochus,  an  Athenian  general,  arrived  Laches. 
to  receive  charge  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Laches.     For  the  is  soon  to 

2  Hermann's  conjecture,  iropa  l.aXwQiov,  is  adopted  by  all  the  best 
editions,  and  is  far  preferable  to  the  accusative  in  tbe  text,  which  I  have 
rendered  as  well  as  I  could.  The  sense  then  would  be,  "  to  which  place," 
i.  e.  OEniadse,' "  they  had  also  removed  from  Salynthius,"  according  to 
Arnold. 

3  The  conduct  of  the  Acarnanians  on  this  occasion  is  deserving  of  much 
commendation.  It  tended  much  to  maintain  quiet  among  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, and  to  fix  on  them  that  character  of  benevolence  and  uprightness  by 
which  they  were  long  honourably  distinguished  and  respected  throughout 
the  Greek  nation.     See  Polyb.  b.  4. — Mitford. 

2i 
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Year  6.      Sicilian  confederates  had  sent  to  Athens,  and  persuaded  the 

Ol. 88.3.    people  to   assist  them  with  a  greater  fleet.     For  though  the 

follow        Syracusians  were  masters  by  land,  yet  seeing  they  hindered 

remainder  t^^^m  but  with  few  galleys  from  the  liberty  of  the  sea,  they  made 

of  the  fleet,  pi-eparation,  and  were  gathering  together  a  fleet,  intending  not 

to  endure  it.    And  the  Athenians  furnished  out  forty  galleys  to 

send  to  Sicily,  conceiving  the  war  there  would  the  sooner  be 

brought  to  an  end,  and  desiring  withal  to  train  their  men  in 

naval  exercise.    Therefore  Pythodorus,  one  of  the  commanders, 

they  sent  presently  away  with  a  few  galleys,  and  intended  to 

send  Sophocles  4  the  son  of  Sostratides,  and  Eurymedon  the 

son  of  Thucles,  with  the  greatest  number   afterwards.     But 

Pythodorus  having  now  the  command  of  Laches'  fleet,  sailed 

in  the  end  of  winter  to  the  fortress-^  of  the  Locrians,  which 

Laches  had  formerly  taken ;  and  being  overthrown  in  a  battle 

there  by  the  Locrians,  retired. 

CXVI.  The  same  spring,  there  issued  the  stream  of  Are  out  of 
the  mountain  ^tna,  as  it  had  also  done  in  former  times,  and 
ruined  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Catanaeans  that  dwell  at  the  foot 
of  ^tna,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Sicily.  From  the 
last  time  that  the  stream  flowed  out  before  to  this  time,  it  is 
said  to  be  fifty  years.  And  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  thrice 
in  all,  since  Sicily  was  inhabited  by  the  Grecians.  These  were 
the  things  that  came  to  pass  this  winter.  And  so  ended  the 
sixth  year  of  this  war,  Avritten  by  Thucydides. 

'^  For  information  about  this  general,  who  appears  afterwards  to  have  been 
banished,  (iv.  65.)  Goeller  refers  the  reader  to  Lessing's  Vit.  Soph.  pp. 
24.  133.  165. 

5  This  fort  was  probably  the  same  that  is  called  in  C  99,  irfpnroXiov :  and 
by  the  fact  that  Pythodorus  was  defeated,  it  seems  probable,  that  though 
Laches  had  taken  it,  yet  he  afterwards  lost  it;  in  which  case  iiri  should  be 
rendered,  as  in  Mr.  Bloomfield,  "against." 
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I.  The  snrino-  following,  yvhen  corn  beoan  to  be  in  the  ear,  Year  7. 

''  AC   425 

ten  galleys  of  Syracuse,  and  as  many  of  Locris,  went  to  Mes-  qJ  gg.  4/ 

sena  in  Sicily,  the  citizens  themselves  callins::  them  in,  and  took  Summer. 

it ;  and  Messena  revolted  from  the  Athenians.     This  was  done  sjcfiy^  '" 

chieHv  bv  the  Svracusians,  who  saw  that  the  place  afforded  an  '^''e  ^ya- 
•z      -  -  _ '  _  cusians 

approach  to  Sicily,  and  feared  lest  the  Athenians,  some  tmie  or  and  Locri- 
other  hereafter  making  it  the  seat  of  war,  might  come  with  ^Jggsena. 
greater  forces,  and  invade  them  from  thence ;  but  partly  by  the  The  Locri- 

,  ,  ,  _      _       T\i        •  11*  iitis  inv3.clG 

Locrians,  as  bemg  m  hostility  with  the  Khegians,  and  desirous  Ri,egium. 
to  make  war  on  them  vigorously  from  both  sides.  The  Lo- 
crians had  now  also  entered  the  lands  of  the  Rhegians  with 
their  whole  power ;  both  because  they  would  hinder  them  from 
assisting  the  Messenians,  and  because  they  were  urged  thereto 
by  the  banished  men  of  Rhegium  that  were  with  them.  For 
they  of  Rhegium  had  been  long  in  sedition,  and  were  unable 
for  the  present  to  repel  their  attacks,  for  which  cause  they  the 
rather  also  noAv  invaded  them.  And  after  they  had  wasted  the 
countr3%  the  Locrians  withdrew  their  land  forces,  but  their 
galleys  lay  still  at  the  guard  of  Messena,  and  more  were  being 
manned  to  lay  in  the  same  harbour,  to  carry  on  the  war  from 
that  quarter. 

II.  About  the  same  time  of  the  spring,  and  before  corn  was  Fifth  inva- 
at  full  growth,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates,  under  Attica. 
the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lace-  l^uryme- 
dEemonians,   invaded   Attica,   and   there   lay  and   wasted   the  Sophocles 
country  about.     And  the  Athenians  sent  the  forty  galleys  to  sicily, 
Sicily,  the  same  which  they  had  provided  before  for  that  pur-  w.*^    ^ 

•' '  _  .7  1  1  orders  to 

pose,  and  with  them  the  other  two  generals,  Eurymedon  and  touch  at 
Sophocles.  For  Pythodorus,  who  was  the  third  in  that  com-  "'"'^y^' 
mission,  had  already  arrived  in  Sicily  before.  To  these  they 
gave  commandment  also,  to  provide  as  they  went  by,  for  the 
state  of  those  Corcyrseans  that  were  in  the  city,  and  were 
pillaged  by  the  exiles  in  the  mountain  :  and  threescore  galleys 
of  the  Peloponnesians  were  gone  out  to  take  part  with  those  in 
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Year  7.  the  mountain  ;  who,  because  there  was  a  great  famine  in  the 
oi.  88.  4.*  ^^^y»  thought  they  would  easily  be  mastere  of  the  state.  To 
Demos-  Demosthenes  also  (who  ever  since  his  return  out  of  Acarnania 
beh'ig^sent  ^^^  lived  privately)^  they  gave  authority,  at  his  own  request, 
with  them,  jq  jxiake  use  of  these  galleys,  if  he  thought  good  so  to  do,  about 

Peloponnesus, 
urges  Eu-       HI.  As  they  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  had  intel- 
rymedon     Jiggnce  that  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  at  Corcyra  already, 
phoclesto  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  would  have  hasted  to  Corcyra;  but 
los  in  Ales-  Demosthenes  desired  them  to  put  in  first  at  Pylos,  and  when 
senia;        ^]-,gy.  ]^^^  done  what  was  requisite  there,  then  to  proceed  in 
their  voyage.     But  whilst  they  disputed  about  it,  the  fleet  was 
driven  into  Pylos  by  a  tempest  that  then  arose   by  chance. 
And  immediately  Demosthenes  required  them   to  fortify  the 
place,  (alleging  that  he  had  sailed  with  them  for  no  other  pur- 
pose,) shewing  how  there  was  great  store  of  timber  and  stone, 
and  that  the  place  itself  was  naturally  strong  and  desert,  both 
it,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  country  about.     For  it  lies  from 
Sparta  about  four  hundred  stadia,  in  the  territoiy  that  belonged 
once  to  the  Messenians,  and  it  is  called  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
Coryphasion.     But  they  answered  him,  that  there  were  many 
desert  promontories  in  Peloponnesus,  if  he  wished  to  put  the  city 
to  expense  in  taking  possession  of  them.     But  there  appeared 
to  Demosthenes  a  great  difference  between  this  place  and  other 
places;  because  there  was  here  a  haven,  and  the  Messenians, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  thereof,-  speaking  the  same  language 
the  Lacedaemonians  did,  would  both  be  able  to  annoy  them 
much  by  excursions  from  thence,  and  be  also  faithful  guardians 
of  the  place, 
but  in  IV.  When  he  could  prevail  neither  with  the  generals  nor  with 

the  soldiers  the  soldiers,  having  also  at  last  communicated  the  same  to  the 
of'rem'in^  captains  of  companies,  3  he  gave  it  over;  till  at  last  the  weather 

'  'OvTi  iSuoTT).  We  are  not  accurately  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  joint 
commands,  so  usual  in  the  Athenian  and  other  Grecian  services.  Thucy- 
dides  sufficiently  marks  that  there  was  a  gradation,  though  the  inferiors 
appear  to  have  had  some  controlling  power.  The  commission  given  to  De- 
mosthenes was  of  a  different  kind. — Mitford. 

2  oyT&j  may  refer  either  to  x<^pi^ov,  or  to  Demosthenes :  if  the  latter  be  pre- 
ferred, it  is,  "of  old  attached  to  him." 

3  Ta^tapxoi.  These  officers  seem  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  captains  of 
a  company,  as  their  command  was  over  about  one  hinidred  men.  There  were 
also  officers  of  a  higher  class,  called  by  the  same  name,  in  number  ten,  one 
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not  servino-  to  be  ffone,  there  came  upon  the  soldiers  themselves,  Year  7. 
as  they  lay  idle,  a  tumultuous  kind  of  desire  to  wall  in  the  ^'j  gg^  4* 
place.*     And  taking  in  hand  the  work,  they  performed  it,  not  ing  idle 
with  iron  tools  to  hew  stone,  but  picked  out  and  brought  such  ]^^?'^  J« 
stones  as  they  thought  good,  and  afterwards  placed  them  as  their  own 
they  would  severally  fit.     And  for  mortar  where  it  needed,  for 
want  of  vessels,  they  carried  it  on  their  backs,  with  their  bodies 
inclining  forward,  so  as  it  might  best  lie,  and  their  hands  clasped 
behind  to  stay  it  from  falling ;  making  all  possible  haste  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  finish  the  most 
assailable  parts  before  they  came  to  defend  their  territory.    For 
the  greatest  part  of  the  place  was  strong  by  nature,  and  needed 
no  fortifying  at  all. 

V.  The  Lacedaemonians  happened  to  be  celebrating  a  certain  The  Lace- 
holiday,  and  when  they  heard  the  news,  set  lightly  by  it,  con-  ans  do  not 
ceiving,  that  whensoever  it  should  please  them  to  go  thither,  f^^^^'^  "^' 
they  should  find  them  either  already  gone,  or  easily  take  the  interrupt 
place  by  force :  they  were  somewhat  also  retarded  by  reason  jng^  which 
that  their  army  was  in  Attica.     The  Athenians  having  in  six  J^^J"^^^^^. 

*  111  six  LifiysB 

days  finished  the  wall  to  tlie  land,  and  in  the  places  where  Euryme- 
there  was  most  need,  left  Demosthenes  with  five  galleys  to  de-  Sopho- 
fend  it,  and  with  the  rest  hastened  on  their  course  for  Corcyra  p^^'^g*^® 
and  Sicily.  thenes  at 

VI.  The  Peloponnesians  that  Avei'e  in  Attica,  when  they  heard  -[.^g°pgjQ, 

of  the  occupation  of  Pylos,  returned  speedily  home.     For  the  ponnesian 

Lacedaemonians,  and  Agis  their  king,  considered  this  affair  of  tumsfrJm 

Pvlos  to  concern  their  own  particular  interest.     And  the  inva-  A"ica, 

^  Nil      after  a  stay 

sion  was  withal  so  early  (the  corn  bemg  yet  green)  that  the  of  only 

most  of  them  were  in  need  of  victual;  the  army  was  also  much  ^^y^^ 
troubled  with  the  weather,  which  was  colder  and  more  tempes- 
tuous than  for  the  season ;  so  as  for  many  reasons  it  fell  out, 
tliat  they  returned  sooner  now  than  at  other  times  they  had 
done ;  and  this  invasion  Avas  the  shortest,  for  they  continued  in 
Attica  in  all  but  fifteen  days. 

appointed  by  each  tribe,  whose  business  it  was  to  order  the  marches  and 
encampments,  to  take  care  of  provisions,  and  punish  military  offences.  But 
the  former  seems  to  have  been  those  alluded  to  here.  See  Hermann's  Pol. 
Ant.  sect.  152.  or  Schoem.  Comit.  p.  315. 

*  The  recent  editors  here  read  wepta-raa-iv,  (instead  of  irepi  (naaiv,  as  in  the 
text,)  which  Goeller  renders  "mutata  sententia."  This  Dr.  Arnold  doubts, 
and  thinks  the  meaning  to  be  "  that  the  soldiers  set  to  work,  or  came  round 
on  all  sides,  to  carry  on  the  fortification." 
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Year  7.  VII.   Aboiit  the  same  time,   Simonides,  an  Athenian  eom- 

QJ  gg  I  mancler,  having  drawn  a  few  Athenians  together  out  of  the 
Simonides  garrisons,  and  a  number  of  the  confederates  of  those  parts,  took 
iTuU^s^'""'  t'^^  C'^y  ^^  ^^^^  "^  Thrace,5  a  colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  that 
obliged  to  was  hostile  [to  the  Athenians]  by  treason ;  but  was  presently 
it,  again  driven  out  by  the  Chalcidaeans  and  Bottiaeans  that  came 

to  succour  it,  and  lost  many  of  his  soldiers. 
Tlie  Lace-      VIII.  When  the  Peloponnesians  were  returned  out  of  Attica, 
ans"?nve"st   ^^^^  of  the  city  of  Sparta,'^  and  of  the  next  neighbouring  towns, 
Pylos  by    went  presently  to  the  aid  of  Pvlos;  but  the  rest  of  the  Lacedae- 

sea  and  .  •  i       i       ,"  •  i  f  ^ 

land,  and    monians  came  more  slowly,  bemg  recently  come  irom  another 

ca"f tli^  ^^'  expedition.     Nevertheless  they  sent  about  to  the  cities  of  Pelo- 

fleet  at       ponnesus  to  require  their  assistance  with  all  speed  at  Pylos ; 

and  also  to  their  threescore^  galleys  that  were  at  Corcyra, 

which,  transported  over  the  isthmus  of  Leucas,  arrived  at  Pylos 

Demosthe-  unseen  by  the  Athenian  o-allevs  IvinGf  at  Zacvnthus.^     And  by 

lies  sends         ...  o        .       ^      ;:>  »  j 

for  aid  to     this  time  their  army  of  foot  was  also  there,  whilst  the  Pelopon- 

don  (who   nesian  galleys  were  coming  toward  Pylos,  Demostlienes  sent 

^^^^u^'     t^^o  galleys  secretly  to  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenian  fleet  at 

on  his  way  Zacynthus  in  all  haste,  to  tell  them  that  they  must  come  presently 

°   '^'  ^'''*  to  him,  as  the  place  was  in  danger  of  being  lost.     And  accord- 

The  Lace-  jjjg.  g^  Demosth"&nes'  message  imported,  the  fleet  made  haste. 

dsemoni-  °  .  . 

ans  oc-  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  mean  time  prepared  to  assault  the 
island  ^'^^'^  hoth.  by  sea  and  land;  hoping  easily  to  Avin  it,  being  built 
Sphacteria  jj^  haste,  and  not  many  men  within  it.     And  because  thev  ex- 

witli  tour  .  "  . 

hundred  pected  the  coming  of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Zacynthus  to  tlieir 
men  and  ^  ^^^^  they  had  a  purpose,  if  they  took  not  the  fort  before,  to  bar 
intend  to     ^p  the  entries  of  the  harbour,  that  the  Athenians  miorht  not  be 

blockade       ,  .  i      .  i  , 

the  two       able  to  come  m  and  anchor.     For  the  island  called  Sphacteria 

fnto  th"*   lying  just  before,  and  very  near  to  the  place,  maketh  the  haven 

harbour,     safe,  and  the  entries  narrow;  one  of  them,  nearest  to  Pylos  and 

to  the  Athenian  fortification,  admitting  passage  for  no  more  but 

two  galleys  to  sail  through ;  and  the  other,  which  lieth  against 

5  Not  the  Eion  near  Amphipolis,  as  that  bad  belonged  to  Athens  since  the 
time  of  Cimoi),  i.  98 ;  the  situation  caiinot  be  fixed  more  precisely,  than  by 
saying,  it  was  probably  on  the  coast  from  the  Strymoii  to  the  Axius.— ^moW. 

6  Oi  ^wapTiarai :  the  word  Spartans,  used  in  an  empfaatical  sense,  meaning 
the  noblest  persons  in  the  community. 

■*   According  to  Diodorus,  forty-five. 

s  Concerning  Zacynthus,  see  Livy,  xxvi.  24.  It  was  formerly  called  Hyiic, 
now  Zantc.    See  also  book  ii.  66. 
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the  other  part  of  the  continent,  for  not  above  eiglit  or  nine.  Year  7, 

A.  C.  4t 
01.88.4 


The  island,  by  being  desert,  was  all  wood,  and  untrodden  ;  in  ^'  ^'  ^^' 


size,  about  fifteen  stadia.  Therefore  they  determined,  with 
their  galleys  thick  set,  and  with  the  heads  outward,  to  stop  up 
the  entries  of  the  haven.  And  because  they  feared  as  to  the 
island,  lest  the  Athenians,  putting  men  into  it,  should  make 
war  upon  them  from  thence,  they  carried  over  men  at  arms  into 
the  same,  and  placed  others  likewise  along  the  shore  of  the 
continent.  For  by  this  means  the  Athenians  at  their  coming 
would  find  the  island  hostile  to  them,  and  no  means  of  landing 
in  the  continent.  For  the  coast  of  Pylos  itself,  without  these 
two  entries,  being  to  the  sea  harbourless,  woidd  afford  them  no 
place  from  whence  to  set  forth  to  the  aid  of  their  friends.  And 
they  themselves,  in  all  probability,  might  by  siege,  without 
battle  by  sea,  or  other  danger,  win  the  place,  seeing  there  was 
no  provision  of  victual  Avithin  it,  and  that  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  but  on  short  preparation.  Having  thus  resolved,  they 
put  over  into  the  island  their  men  at  arms,  out  of  every  band 
by  lot ;  some  also  before  had  been  sent  over  by  turns ;  but  they 
which  went  over  now  last,  and  were  left  there,9  were  four  hundred 
and  twenty,  besides  the  Helots  that  were  with  them.  And  their 
captain  was  Epitadas,  the  son  of  Molobrus. 

IX.  Demosthenes,  when  he  saw  the  Lacedsemonians  about  Demos- 

to  assault  him,  both  from  their  gallevs,  and  with  their  armv  bv  '''^"^® 

^        '    '  -z      ■J  makes  pre- 

Jand,  prepared  also  hmiself  to  defend  the  place.     And  when  he  parations 
had  drawn  up  his  galleys,  all  that  were  left  him,  to  the  land,  fe 


for  de- 


nce. 


he  set  up  a  stockade  close  to  them,i  and  armed  the  mariners  ¥^  P^®^^ 

the  crGstpr 

that  belonged  to  them  with  bucklers,  though  inferior  ones,  and  pan  of  his 
for  the  greatest  part  made  of  osiers.     For  they  had  no  means  the^hnd 
in  a  desert  place  to  provide  themselves  Avith  arms.     And  even  ?'f^®'  ^'^^ 
these  they  took  out  of  a  cruiser  of  thirty  oars,  and  a  light  boat  with  sixty 
of  the  Messenians,  which  came  there  by  chance.    And  the  men  ^e^rd" 
at  arms  of  the  Messenians  were  about  forty,  which  he  made  *^^"<^*  'he 
use  of  amongst  the  rest.     The  greatest  part,  therefore,  both  of 
armed  and  unarmed,  he  placed  on  the  fortifications  toward  the 
land,  on  which  side  they  were  of  most  strength,  and  commanded 
them  to  defend  the  place  against  the  land  forces  if  they  as- 
saulted it ;  and  he  himself,  with  sixty  men  at  arms,  chosen  out 
of  the  whole  number,  and  a  few  archers,  came  forth  of  the  fort 

9  "  The  recent  editions  read  eyKaTa\7]<t>eeyTes,  "taken  in  it." 
1  Or  upon  them,  i.  e.  to  cover  them. -^Arnold. 
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Year?.  to  the  sea  side,  in  that  part  where  he  most  expected  their 
01^88*^*  landing:  which  part  was  of  troublesome  access,  and  stony, 
and  lay  towards  the  sea.  But  because  their  wall  was  there  the 
weakest,  he  thought  it  would  tempt  them  to  be  bold.  For 
neither  did  the  Athenians  expect  they  should  ever  have  been 
mastered  with  galleys,  which  caused  them  to  make  the  place  to 
the  sea-ward  the  less  strong  ;  and  if  the  Peloponnesians  should 
by  force  come  to  land,  [they  expected  that]  the  place  would  be 
easily  taken.  Coming  therefore  in  this  part  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  sea,  he  put  in  order  his  men  at  arms  to  keep  off  the 
enemy,  if  he  could,  and  thus  encouraged  them. 

Oration  of  Demosthenes  to  his  soldiers. 
X.  "  You  that  participate  with  me  in  the  present  danger,  let 
not  any  of  you  in  this  extremity  desire  to  seem  wise,  and  reckon 
every  peril  that  now  besetteth  us ;  but  let  him  rather  come  up 
to  the  enemy  with  little  circumspection,  and  much  hope,  and 
look  for  his  safety  by  these  means.  For  things  that  are  come 
once  to  a  pinch,  as  these  are,  admit  not  debate,  but  require  that 
the  risk  should  be  rim  as  soon  as  possible.  And  yet  if  we 
stand  it  out,  and  betray  not  our  advantages  through  fear  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  I  see  well  enough  that  most  things  are 
with  us.  For  I  consider  the  difficulty  of  their  landing  makes 
for  us ;  which,  as  long  as  we  abide  ourselves,  will  help  us ;  but 
if  we  retire,  though  the  place  be  difficult,  yet  when  there  is  none 
to  impede  them,  they  will  land  well  enough.  And  the  enemy 
-will  be  the  more  formidable,  inasmuch  as  his  retreat  will  be  dif- 
ficult, if  he  be  driven  back  by  us ;  for  whilst  they  are  in  their  ships, 
they  are  very  easy  to  resist,  but  when  they  have  disembarked, 
they  will  be  on  an  equality  with  us  :  their  number,  however,  we 
need  not  be  too  much  afraid  of;  for  though  they  be  many,  yet 
they  must  fight  but  by  few,  for  want  of  room  to  fight  in.  And 
their  troops  are  not  on  the  land ;  where,  having  equal  advantages, 
they  would  be  superior  to  us  by  numbers,  but  they  are  to  fight 
from  galleys,  where  they  stand  in  need  of  so  many  accidents  to 
fall  out  opportunely  from  the  sea.^     So  that  I  think  their  great 


2  The  sense  here  assigned  by  Goeller  is  "  which,  of  course,  are  subject  to 
many  accidents  in  the  sea;"  and  so  also  Mr.  Bloomfield.  I  prefer  Dr. 
Arnold's  paraphrase :  "  And  we  have  not  to  do  with  an  army  on  shore, 
superior  in  numbers,  while  it  is  on  equal  terms  in  other  respects ;  but  will 
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difficulties  do  but  set  them  even  with  our  small  number.    And  for  Year  7. 

you,  that  be  Athenians,  and  by  experience  of  disbarking  against  oi.  88.  4.' 

others,  know,  (that  if  a  man  stand  it  out,  and  do  not  for  fear  of 

the  roaring  of  the  waves,  or  the  menacing  approach  of  a  galley, 

give  way  of  himself,  he  can  never  be  forced  back,)  I  expect 

that  you  should  keep  your  ground,  and,  by  fighting  it  out  upon 

the  very  beach,  preserve  both  yourselves  and  the  fort." 

XI.  On   this   exhortation   of  Demosthenes,   the  Athenians  Thrasy- 
took  better  heart,  and   went  down,  and  arranged  themselves  ^Uh  the 
close  by  the  sea.     And  the  Lacedaemonians  moved  from  their  crews  of 
stations  and  assaulted  the  fort,  both  Avith  their  army  by  land,  ships  at- 
and  with  their  fleet,  consisting  of  three  and  forty  galleys,  in  ]*^"T'u^t 
which  was  admiral,  Thrasymelidas,  the  son  of  Cratesicles,  a  is  repulsed. 
Spartan  ;  and  he  made  his  approach  where  Demosthenes  had 
expected  him.     So  the  Athenians  defended  themselves  on  both 
sides,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.     The  Peloponnesians  dividing 
their  galleys  into  small  numbers,  because  they  could  not  come 
near  with  many  at  once,  and  resting  betAveen,  assailed  them  by 
turns ;  using  all  possible  valour  and  mutual  encouragement  to 
drive  the  Athenians  back,  and  gain  the  fort.     Most  eminent  of 
all  Avas  Brasidas :  for  having  the  command  of  a  galley,  and 
seeing  other  captains  of  galleys  and  steersmen,  the  place  being 
hard  of  access,  Avhen  there  appeared  sometimes  possibility  of 
putting   ashore,    to   be   afraid,   and   tender  of  breaking  their 
galleys,  he  would  cry  out  to  them,  saying,  they  did  not  well  for 
sparing  their  vessels,  to  let  the  enemy  fortify  in  their  country. 
And  the  Lacedaemonians  he  bade  dash  their  galleys  on  shore 
and  force  a  landing ;   and  [begged]  the  confederates,  that  in 
requital  of  many  benefits,  they  Avould  not  hesitate  to  bestow 
their  galleys  at  this  time  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  running 
them  ashore,  to  use  any  means  Avhatsoever  to  land,  and  to  get 
into  their  hands  both  the  men  and  the  fort. 

XII.    Thus   he  urged   others;    and   having  compelled  the 
steersman  of  his  own  galley  to  run  her  ashore,  he  advanced  to 
the  plank  for  disembarking,  but  attempting  to  get  on  shore,  Avas 
repulsed  by  the  Athenians,  and  after  he  had  received  many  Brasidas 
Avounds,  SAvooned,  and  falling  into  the  after-proAv3  of  the  galley,  ^^"""^^ed. 

an  army  fighting  from  its  ships  ;  and  ships  at  sea  require  many  favourable 
accidents  in  order  to  act  with  efTect." 

3  Thus  Mr.  Bioomfiuld  translates  this  word,  to  which  we  have  none  that 
corresponds.     It  signifies,  as  the  Scholiast  explains,  that  part  of  either  end 

2k 
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Year  7.      his  buckler  tumbled  from  his  arm  into  the  sea,  which  being 
01  88  4    washed  to  land,  the  Athenians  took  up,  and  used  afterwards  in 
the  trophy  which  they  set  up  for  this  assault.    Also  the  rest  en- 
deavoured with  much  courage  to  come  on  land  ;  but  the  place 
being  hard  to  land  in,  and  the  Athenians  standing  the  attack, 
they  could  not  do  it.     So  that  at  this  time  fortune  so  strangely 
changed,  that  the  Athenians  defended  themselves  from  the  land, 
and  this  too  Laconic  land,  against  Lacedaemonians  in  galleys ; 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  from  their  galleys  fought  against  the 
Athenians,  to  get  landing  in  their  own  now  hostile  territory. 
For  at  that  time  they  each  had  the  highest  reputation  :  these, 
that  they  were  more  especially  land-troops,  and  most  expert  in 
battles  of  foot ;  and  those,  that  they  were  seamen,  and  most 
excelled  in  their  fleet. 
The  Pelo-       XIII.  This  day  then,  and  a  part  of  the  next,  they  made 
ponnesians  g^ndry  assaults,  and  after  that  gave  over.     And  the  third  day 
attempt      they  sent  out  some  galleys  to  Asine  for  timber  wherewith  to 
tress  on      make  engines,  hoping  with  engines   to  take  that  part  of  the 

the  side       ^yg^  ^i^^j  looks  into  the  haven  ;  which  thoug-h  it  were  hio;her, 
towards  .  .  .  . 

the  har-      yet  the  landing  to  it  was  easier.     In  the  mean  time  arrived 

forty*  Athenian  galleys  from  Zacynthus  ;  for  there  were  joined 

Athenian    with  them  certain  galleys  of  those  that  kept  guard  at  Nau- 

rive  from    P^^tus,  and  four  of  Chios.     And  when  they  saw  both  the  con- 

Zacynthus  tinent  and  the  island  full  of  men  of  arms,  and  that  the  galleys 

anchor  at   that  were  in  the  haven  would  not  come  forth,   not  knowing 

Prote.        where  to  cast  anchor,  they  sailed  for  the  })resent  to  the  isle  of 

Prote,  being  near,  and  desert,  and  there  lay  for  that  night. 

The  next  day,  after  they  had  prepared  themselves,  they  put  to 

sea  again,  with  purpose  to  offer  them  battle,  if  the  other  would 

come  forth  into  the  wide  sea  against  them ;  if  not,  to  enter  the 

haven  upon  them.     But  the  Pcloponnesians  neither  came  out 

against  them,  nor  had  stopped  up  the  entries  of  the  haven,  as 

they  had  before  determined,  but  remaining  still  on  the  shore, 

manned  out  their  galleys,  and  prepared  to  fight,  if  any  entered, 

in  the  haven  itself,  which  was  no  small  one. 

An  en-  XIV.  The  Athenians  understanding  this,  came  in  violently 

fal^^s"^"'   upon  them  at  both  the  mouths  of  the  haven,  and  most  of  the 

of  the  vessel  which  is  Trapef  ttjs  flpfcrias,  "  unoccupied  by  the  rowers."     In 
this  case  it  must,  from  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  have  been  aft  the  prow. 

*  On  the  conjecture  of  nfVTrjKovra,  for  Tfo-fffpaKovra,  see  Dr.  Arnold's 
note  on  the  word. 
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Lacedaemonian  galleys,  which  were  already  set  out,  and  opposed  Year  7. 

them,   they    charged,   and  put  to   flight.     And   in   following  oi.  88. 4.* 

the  chase,  which  was  but  short,  they  injured  many  of  them,  p'^ce,  in 

,         ,„  ,  .  -Ill    1-1  Ti         which  five 

and  took  five,  whereof  one  with  all  her  men  m  her;  and  they  Lacedae- 

fell  also  upon  them  that  fled  to  the  shore  ;  and  the  galleys  ^"ps^JJ-g 
which  were  but  being  manned  were  disabled  before  they  could  taken. 
put  off  from  the  land.  Others  they  tied  to  their  own  galleys 
and  towed  them  away  empty,  the  men  having  betaken  them- 
selves to  flight.  Which  the  Lacedaemonians  perceiving,  and 
extremel}'  grieved  with  the  loss,  because  their  fellows  were 
hereby  intercepted  in  the  island,  came  in  with  their  aid  from 
the  land,  and  entering  armed  into  the  sea,  took  hold  of  the 
galleys  with  their  hands  to  have  pulled  them  back  again  j 
every  one  conceiving  the  business  to  proceed  the  worse,  where 
himself  was  not  present.  So  there  arose  a  great  uproar  about 
the  galleys,  and  such  as  was  contrary  to  the  manner  of 
them  both.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  out  of  eagerness  and  out 
of  fear,  did  (as  one  may  say)  nothing  else  but  make  a  sea  fight 
from  the  land ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  the  victory,  and 
desired  to  extend  their  present  fortune  to  the  utmost,  made  a 
land  fight  from  their  galleys.  But  at  length  having  wearied 
and  wounded  each  other,  they  fell  asunder ;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians recovered  their  empty  galleys,  save  only  those  which 
were  taken  at  the  first  onset.  When  they  were  on  both  sides 
retired  to  their  camps,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  delivered 
to  the  enemy  their  dead,  and  possessed  the  wreck,  and  imme- 
diately went  round  the  island  with  their  galleys,  keeping  watch 
on  it,  as  having  intercepted  the  men  within  it.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians,  in  the  mean  time,  that  were  in  the  continent,  and  were 
by  this  time  assembled  there  with  their  succours  from  all  parts 
of  Peloponnesus,  remained  upon  the  place  at  Pylos. 

XV.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  what  had  passed  was  related  at  The  Spar- 
Spai'ta,  they  thought  fit,  as  the  calamity  was  great,  to  send  the  [^^163^^'^" 
magistrates  down  to  the  camp  to  determine,  on  view  of  the  being  sent 
state  of  their  present  affairs  there,  what  they  thought  requisite  propose  a 
to  be  done.     These,  when  they  saw  there  was  no  possibility  to  ^•'"'^S'  ^"^ 
relieve  their  men,  and  were  not  willing  that  they  should  run  bassadors 
the  risk  either  of  suffering  by  famine,  or  of  being  conquei'ed, 
being  oppressed  by  numbers,  concluded  amongst  themselves 
to   make   a  truce  with  the   Athenian  commanders,  as  far  as 
concerned  Pylos,  if  they  also  would  be  content,  and  to  send 
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Year  7.  ambassadors  to  Athens  about  coming  to  an  agreement,  and 
oi  ^8^4^  ^^  endeavour  to  fetch  off  their  men  as  soon  as  they  could.  The 
The  Athe-  Athenian  commanders  accepting  their  proposition,  the  truce 
raanders"'  ^^^^  made  in  this  manner. 

accept  the 

P^°P°^'^1-  Articles  of  Truce. 

XVI  "That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  deliver  up  not  only 
those  galleys  wherein  they  fought,  but  also  bring  to  Pylos,  and 
put  into  the  Athenians'  hands,  whatsoever  vessels  of  the  long 
form^  of  building  were  any  where  else  in  Laconia. 

"That  they  should  not  make  any  assault  upon  the  fort, 
neither  by  sea  nor  land.  That  the  Athenians  should  permit  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  were  in  the  continent,  to  send  over  to 
those  in  the  island  a  portion  of  kneaded  corn,  agreed  on,  to 
wit,  to  every  one  two  Attic  chcenices^  of  meal,  and  two 
cotyles^  of  wine,  and  a  piece  of  flesh ;  and  to  every  of  their 
servants  half  that  quantity. 

"  That  they  should  send  this,  the  Athenians  looking  on,  and 
no  vessel  should  sail  to  the  island  by  stealth. 

"  That  the  Athenians  should  nevertheless  continue  guarding 
the  island,  provided  that  they  landed  not  in  it :  and  should  not 
invade  the  Peloponnesian  army  neither  by  land  nor  sea. 

"  That  if  either  side  transgressed  in  any  part  thereof,  the 
truce  was  then  immediately  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  hold 
good  till  the  return  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  from 
Aihens. 

"  That  the  Athenians  should  convoy  them  in  a  galley  unto 
Athens  and  back.  That  at  their  return  the  truce  should  end,  and 
the  Athenians  should  restore  them  their  galleys,  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  they  had  i-eceived  them." 

Thus  was  the  truce  made,  and  the  galleys  Avere  delivered  to 
the  Athenians,  to  the  number  of  about  threescore ;  and  the  am- 
bassadors^ were  sent  away,  who  arriving  at  Athens,  said  as 
followeth : 

5  This,  as  is  well  known,  means  "  the  vessels  of  war,"  pulled  with  oars ; 
those  of  a  more  round  shape,  that  went  with  sails,  called  6\KaSes,  were  used 
for  mercantile  purposes  and  transportation. 

6  Xoiut^,  a  measure  of  about  three  English  pints. 
"^  Kotv\ti,  a  quarter  of  a  choenix. 

8  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  Archeptolemus,  is  not  mentioned 
by  Thucydides,  but  is  given  by  Aristophanes,  equit.  v.  794. 
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Oration  of  the  Lacedmmonian  Ambassadors.  Year  7. 

•^  .  A.  C.  425. 

XVII.  "  Men  of  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us  01. 88. 4. 

hither  concerning  our  men  in  the  island,  to  see  if  we  can  per- 
suade you  to  such  a  course,  as  being  most  profitable  for  you, 
may,  in  this  misfortune,  be  the  most  honourable  for  us,  that  our 
present  condition  is  capable  of.  We  will  not  be  longer  in  dis- 
course than  standeth  with  our  custom,  being  the  fashion  with 
us,  where  few  words  suffice,  there  indeed  not  to  use  many ;  but 
yet  to  use  more,  when  the  occasion  requireth  that  by  words  we 
should  make  plain  that  which  is  to  be  done  in  actions  of  import- 
ance. But  the  words  we  shall  use,  Ave  pray  you  to  receive  not 
with  the  mind  of  an  enemy,  nor  as  if  we  thought  to  instruct 
you  as  men  ignorant,  but  considering  them  as  a  suggestion  of 
expedient  counsel,  [addressed]  to  men  of  knowledge.  It  is  now 
in  your  power  to  establish  your  present  good  fortune  to  your 
advantage,  holding  what  you  have,  with  the  addition  of  honour 
and  glory  besides ;  and  to  avoid  that  which  befalleth  men  upon 
unwonted  success,  who  through  hope  aspire  to  greater  fortune, 
because  the  fortime  they  have  already  came  unhoped  for. 
Whereas  they  that  have  felt  many  changes  of  both  fortunes, 
ought  indeed  to  be  most  suspicious  of  the  good.  So  ought 
your  city  and  ours  especially,  upon  experience,  in  all  reason  to 
be. 

XVIII.  "  Be  assured  of  this,  by  seeing  this  present  misfor- 
tune fallen  on  us,  who  being  of  greatest  dignity  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians, come  to  you  to  ask  that  which  before  thought  we  chiefly 
in  our  own  hands  to  give.  And  yet  we  are  not  brought  to  this 
through  decay  of  our  power,  nor  through  insolence  upon  ad- 
dition of  strength,  but  because  it  succeeded  not  with  the  power 
we  had,  as  we  thought  it  should,  which  may  as  well  happen  to 
any  others  as  to  ourselves.  So  that  you  have  no  reason  to  con- 
ceive, that  for  the  present  strength  of  your  city  and  its  acces- 
sions, fortune  also  must  be  therefore  always  yours.  Such  wise 
men  as  safely  reckon  their  prosperity  in  the  account  of  things 
doubtful,  do  most  wisely  also  address  themselves  towards  adver- 
sity ;  and  not  think  that  war  will  so  far  follow  and  no  further, 
as  one  shall  please  more  or  less  to  take  it  in  hand  ;  but  rather  so 
far  as  fortune  shall  lead  it.9     Such  men  also  seldom  miscar- 

0  They  are  sound-minded  men,  who,  following  a  safe  system,  hold  their 
good  things  as  winnings  that  may  be  lost  again :  (and  when  they  lose  also, 
these  same  men  would  conduct  themselves  more  discreetly;)  and  who  do 
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Year  7.  Tying,  because  they  be  not  puffed  up  with  the  confidence  of 
01. 88  4  *  success  in  the  war,  choose  then  principally  to  give  over,  when 
they  are  in  their  better  fortune.  And  this  you  men  of  Athens 
have  a  fair  occasion  of  doing  so  to  us,  and  not,  if  rejecting  our 
advice  you  chance  to  miscarry,  as  many  ways  you  may,  to 
liave  it  thought  hereafter  that  you  gained  your  present  suc- 
cesses merely  by  fortune.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
your  hands,  without  danger,  to  leave  a  reputation  to  posterity 
both  of  strenQ;th  and  wisdom. 

•  XIX.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  call  you  to  a  peace,  and  end  of 
the  war,  giving  you  peace  and  alliance,  and  [desiring]  that  there 
should  subsist  between  us  much  other  friendship  and  mutual 
familiarity,  requiring  for  the  same,  only  those  their  men  that 
are  in  the  island ;  and  thinking  it  better  for  both  sides,  not  to 
try  the  chance  of  war,  whether  it  fall  out  that  by  some  occasion 
of  safety  offered,  they  escape  by  force,  or  whether  rather,  being 
taken  by  siege,  they  be  bi'ought  in  your  power.  For  we  are  of 
this  mind,  that  great  hatred  is  most  safely  cancelled,  not  when 
one  who  retaliating  on  his  enemy,  and  having  got  much  the 
better  in  the  war,  binds  him  through  necessity  with  oaths,  and 
makes  peace  on  unequal  terms ;  but  when  having  it  in  his 
power  so  to  do  if  he  please,  through  a  regard  to  moderation,  he 
overcome  him'  likewise  in  goodness,  and,  contrary  to  what  he 
expects,  be  reconciled  to  him  on  moderate  conditions.  For  in 
this  case,  his  enemy  being  obliged  not  to  seek  revenge  as  one 
that  had  been  forced,  but  to  requite  his  goodness,  will,  for  shame, 
be  the  more  inclined  to  keep  to  the  conditions  agreed  on.  And 
men  do  this  more  towards  those  who  are  their  enemies  in  a 
great  degree,  than  to  those  who  disagree  with  them  but  slightly; 
and  naturally  to  those  that  relent  of  their  own  accord,  men  give 
way  reciprocally  with  content;  but  against  the  arrogant  they 
will  hazard  all,  even  when  in  their  own  judgments  they  be 
too  Aveak. 

XX.  *'  But  for  us  both,  if  ever  it  were  good  to  agree,  it  is 
surely  so  at  this  present,  and  before  any  irreparable  accident  be 
interposed,  whereby  we  should  be  compelled,  besides  the  na- 

not  think  that  war  will  suit  itself  to  that  scale  on  which  they  wish  to  meddle 
with  it,  but  will  go  on  even  as  its  accidents  may  lead  the  way. 

1  Auto  is  referred  by  Goeller  to  ivneiKes:  who  renders,  "  virtute  animum 
indiictus  ad  dementiam."  The  Schol.  explains  it  by  to  TrXeoveKTiicov,  or  to 
fj.7j  aw'  i(Tov  avuPTjvai.     The  reading  however  of  ainov  seems  far  preferable. 
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tional,  to  bear  you  individually  an  eternal  hatred,  and  you  be  Year?, 
deprived  of  the  advantages  we  now  offer  you.  Let  us  be  re-  oi.88.  4.* 
conciled  while  matters  stand  undecided,  and  whilst  you  have 
gained  reputation  and  our  friendship  ;  and  whilst  upon  us,  in- 
stead of  any  dishonour,  misfortune  has  been  moderately  laid. 
And  we  shall  not  only  ourselves  prefer  peace  before  war,  but 
also  give  a  cessation  of  their  miseries  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians,  who  will  acknowledge  it  rather  from  you  than  us. 
For  they  make  war  not  knowing  which  side  began ;  but  if  an 
end  be  made,  which  is  now  for  the  most  part  in  your  hands, 
they  will  consider  the  obligation  as  yours.  And  by  decreeing  the 
peace,  you  may  make  the  Lacedaemonians  your  sure  friends,  in- 
asmuch as  they  call  you  to  it,  and  you  grant  a  favour  rather 
than  impose  conditions.  Wherein  consider  how  many  advan- 
tages are  like  to  ensue,  for  if  we  and  you  go  one  way,  you 
know  tlie  rest  of  Greece,  being  inferior  to  us,  will  respect  [or 
obey]  us  in  the  highest  degree." 

XXI.  Thus   spake  the   Lacedaemonians,   thinking   that   in  The  Athe- 
times  past  the  Athenians  had  coveted  peace,  and  had  been  hin-  ^^-^^^  t^* 
dered  of  it  by  them,  and  that  being;  now  offered,  they  would  surrender 

.  '  1        .         *  ...      of  Nl^aea 

gladly  accept  it.     But  they  having  these  men  intercepted  in  the  and  other 

island,  thought  that  peace  already  lay  ready  for  them  [to  make]  ^  ^^^^' 

whenever  they  [the  Athenians]  should  wish  to'  make  it  with 

them,  and  aspired  to  greater  matters.     To  this  they  were  set 

on  for  the  most  part  by  Cleon,  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  a  leader  of 

the  people  at  that  time,  and  of  greatest  sway  with  the  multitude. 

He  persuaded  them  to  give  this  answer :  "  That  they  in  the 

island  ought  first   to   deliver  up  their  arms,   and  be  carried 

themselves  to  Athens  ;  and  when  they  should  be  there,  if  the 

Lacedaemonians  would  make  restitution  of  Nissa,  and  Pegae, 

and  Troezene,  and  Achaia,  (which  they  had  not  won  in  war, 

but  had  received  by  former  treaty,  when  the  Athenians  being 

in  distress,  and  at  that  time  in  more  need  of  peace  than  now, 

yielded  them  up  into  their  hands,)  then  they  should  have  their 

men  again,  and  should  make  peace  for  as  long  as  they  both 

should  think  good." 

XXII.  To  this  answer  they  replied  nothing,  but  desired  that  The  am- 
commissioners  might  be  chosen  to  treat  with  them,  who  by  al-  aemand"^^ 
ternate  speaking  and  hearing  mig;ht  at  their  leisure  make  such  private 

1  ,?  1  ,1  T^      confer- 

an  agreement  as  they  could  persuade  each  other  unto.     Jiutence; 
then  Cleon  fell  vehemently  upon  them,  saying  he  knew  before  ^^  "^ 


a 
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Year  7.  that  they  had  no  honest  purpose,  and  that  the  same  was  now 
01. 88. 4.'  manifest,  in  that  they  were  unwilling  to  speak  before  the  people, 
being  re-    but  souo;ht  to  sit  in  consultation  only  with  a  few :  and  bade  them 

fused  .  .  . 

they  quit    ^^  they  had  aught  to  say  that  was  fair,  to  speak  it  before  them 
Athens,      g^]]^      ;gy|.   j-j^g   Lacedsemonians,   seeing:  that  though  it  misfht 
seem  good  to  make  some  concessions  upon  this  occasion  of  ad- 
versity, yet  it  would  not  be  fit  to  speak  of  it  before  the  mul- 
titude,  lest  speaking   and  not   obtaining,  they  should   incur 
calumny  2  with  their  confederates,  and  seeing  withal  that  the 
Athenians  would  not  grant  what  they  sued  for  upon  reasonable 
conditions,  they  went  back   again  without  performing  their 
errand. 
The  truce       XXIII.  Immediately  on  their  return  the  truce  at  Pylos  was 
end.  ^^      ^t  ^^  ^^^'  ^"*i  the  Lacedaemonians,  according  to  agreement, 
TheAthe-  demanded   restitution   of  their   galleys.     But  the   Athenians 

mans  re-      ,       .  i     •        i  -,  ^ 

fuse  to  de-  'aymg  to  their  charge  an  assualt  made  on  the  fort  contrary  to 
tiiTLace-   ^^^^  articles,  and  other  matters  that  appear  of  no  great  importance, 
daemonian  refused  to  return  them;  insisting  on  this,  that  it  was  said  the  truce 
Sphac-       should  be  void,  on  the  least  transgression  of  the  same.    But  the 
do«;lvbe-  I^^cedaemonians  denying  it,  and  protesting  against  this  detention 
sieged.       of  their  galleys  as  an  act  of  injustice,  vs^ent  their  ways  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  war.     So  the  war  at  Pylos  was  on  both 
sides  renewed  with  all  their  power,  the  Athenians  sailing  every 
day  about  the  island  with  two  galleys,  one  one  way,  another 
another,^  (but  they  lay  at  anchor  abotit  it  every  night  with  their 
whole  fleet,  except  on  that  part  towards  the  open  sea,  and  that 
only  when  it  was  windy;  and  from  Athens  there  came  a  supply 
of  twenty  galleys  to  help  to  guard  [the  island,]  so  that  they 
were  in  all  seventy.)  But  the  Lacedaemonians  pitched  their  camp 
in  the  continent,  and  made  assaults  on  the  fort,  watching  any 
opportunity  that  should  present  itself  to  save  their  men. 
Affairs  in        XXIV.   Whilst  these  things    passed,   the    Syracusians    and 
their  confederates  in  Sicily  adding  to  those  galleys  that  kept 
guard  at  Messena  the  rest  of  the  fleet  which  they  had  prepared, 

2  That  is,  for  buying  peace  at  the  cost  of  the  confederates'  subjection ;  for 
the  thing  they  durst  not  propound  before  the  people  was  this,  that  by  the 
amity  of  these  two  great  states,  the  rest  of  Greece  would  be  forced  to  serve 
them ;  which  they  touched  also  on  obscurely  in  the  last  words  of  their 
oration. 

3  Or,  "  that  met  and  passed  each  other ;"  comp.  i.  93.  where  a  similar 
phrase  is  used  with  regard  to  the  wall  of  the  Piraeus. 


Sicily. 
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made  war  out  of  Messena,  instigated  thereto  chiefly  by  the  Lo-  Vear  7. 

crians,  as  enemies  to  the  Rhegians,  whose  territory  they  hadQJ^g^^^' 

also  invaded  with  their  whole  forces  by  land  ;  and  seeing"  the  The  Syra- 

Athenians  had  but  a  few  galleys  present,  and  hearing  that  the  "-'f^'^ns 

greater  number  which  were  to  come  to  them  were  employed  in  take 

the  siege  of  the  island,^  desired  to  try  with  them  a  battle  by      ^smm. 

sea ;  for  if  they  could  get  the  better  with  their  navy,  they  hoped, 

lying  before  Rhegium,  both  with  their  land  forces  on  the  field 

side,   and  with  their  fleet  by  sea,  easily  to  get  it  into  their 

hands,  and  thereby  strengthen  their  affairs.     For  Rhegium,  a 

promontory  of  Italy,  and  Messena,  in  Sicily,  lying  near  together, 

they  might  both  hinder  the  Athenians   from   lying   there  at 

anchor   against  them,   and  from  being  masters  of  the  strait. 

This  strait  is  the  sea  between  Rhegium  and  Messena,  where 

Sicily  is  nearest  to  the  continent,  and  is  that  which  is  called 

Charybdis,^  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  passed   through ; 

which,  because  it  is  very  narrow,  and  that  the  sea  falls  in  there 

from  two  great  mains,  the  Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian,  and  flows  in 

a  strong  stream,  has  therefore,  not  without  good  cause,  been 

esteemed  dangerous. 

XXV.  In  this  strait  then  the  Syracusians  and  their  con-  Thirty 

federates,  with  somewhat  more  than  thirty  galleys,  were  con-  Syracu- 
.  J  b        J    7  g,aQ  ships 

stramed  m  the  latter  end  of  the  day  to  come  to  a  sea  fight  about  are  defeat- 
the   passage  of  a  cei-tain  boat,  putting  out  to  engage  sixteen  sixteen 
galleys  of  Athens  and  eight  of  Rhegium  ;  and  being  overcome  Athenian 
by  the  Athenians,  fell  off"  with  the  loss  of  one  galley,  and  went  Rhegian. 
speedily  each  side  to  their  own  camp  at  Messena  and  Rhegium,^  njanfl*^^" 
and  the  night  overtook  them  in  the  action.     After  this,  the  one  ship, 
Locrians  departed  out  of  the  territory  of  the  Rhegians;  and  the  wards 
fleet  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  came  together  to  ^"o'^^ier. 
anchor  at  Peloris  in  Messena,  and  had  their  land  forces  by 
them.     But  the  Athenians  and  Rhegians  sailed  up  to  them,  and 
finding   their   galleys   empty,    fell  in  amongst  them,  and  by 

*  Sphacteria. 

5  Charybdis  is  a  part  of  the  strait  near  to  Messena,  between  it  and 
Peloris.  • 

6  The  Syracusians  had  a  naval  camp  at  Messena ;  the  Locrians  had  one 
at  Rhegium,  as  their  army  was  besieging  the  place.  But  immediately 
afterwards,  when  the  Locrian  army  returned  home,  the  Locrian  ships 
crossed  over  to  Pelorus,  where  the  Syracusians  joined  them  from  Messena. 
— Arnold. 

"  2l 
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Year  7.      means  of  an  iron  grapnel  that  was  cast  on  it  [by  the  Syracu- 
oi.  88. 4.*  sians  on  shore,]  they  also  lost  one  galley,  but  the  men  swam  out. 
On  this  the  Syracusians  went  aboard,  and  whilst  they  were 
towed  along  the  shore  towards  Messena,  the  Athenians  attacked 
them  again,  and  lose  another  galley,  the  Syracusians  getting 
their  ships  out  into  the  open  sea,^  and  charging  them  first ;  so  the 
Syracusians  passed  on  to  the  port  of  Messena,  having  had  the 
better  in  their  passage  by  the  shore,  and  in  the  sea  fight,  which 
were  both  together  in  the  manner  declared.     The  Athenians, 
on  news  that  Camarina  would  by  Archias  and  his  party  be  be- 
The  Mes-   trayed  to  the  Syracusians,  went  thither.    In  the  mean  time,  the 
bebg°''      Messenians,  with  their  whole  power  by  land,  and  also  with  their 
weakentd  fleet,  warred  on  Naxos,  a  Chalcidic  city,*^  and  their  borderer, 
successful  The  first  day,  having  forced  the  Naxians  to  retire  within  their 
agains't"""  walls,  they  spoiled  their  fields ;  the  next  day  they  sailed  round 
Naxos,  are  ^yith  their  fleet,  and  wasted  the  land  in  the  direction  of  the 
by  sea  and  river 9  Acesines,  and  with  their  land  forces  assaulted  the  city, 
the  Athe-    ^^  ^^^  mean  time,  many  of  the  Siculi  mountaineers  came  down 
nians  and   to  their  assistance  against  the  Messenians :   which  when  they 
they  re-      of  Naxos  perceived,  they  took  heart,  and  encouraging  them- 
fa^tt^r^b'^t^  selves  with  an  opinion  that  the  Leontines  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
are  driven  Grecians  their  confederates,  had  come  to  succour  them,  sallied 
their  walls  Suddenly  out  of  the  city,  and  charged  upon  the  Messenians, 
^y/^^        and  put  them  to   flight,   with   the   slaughter  of  a  thousand 
nians.        of  their   soldiers,  the   rest  hardly  escaping   home.     For   the 
Barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  slew  the  most  part  of  them 
on  the  road   back.     And  the  galleys  putting  in  at  Messena 
not  long  after  divided  themselves,  and  went  to  their  several 
homes. 1     Hereupon    the    Leontines    and    their    confederates, 
together  with  the  Athenians,  marched  presently  against  Mes- 
sena, as   being  now  weakened,  and  assaulted  it ;   the  Athe- 
nians making  the  attempt  with  their  fleet  by  the  havens  and 

"J  "  This  word  is  derivable  either  from  aifj.os,  "  snub-nosed,"  thus  meaning 
"twisting  themselves  out;"  or  from  crifj.ov,  "ground  with  a  steep  ascent;" 
or  from  a-i/xioy,  "a  shore  or  beach." — Arnold.  On  this  last  sense,  compare 
Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  c.  14. 

'     8  Of  those  that  were  founded  by  the  Chalcidaeans  of  Greece,  A.  C.  759. 
There  was  also  another  town  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  this  Naxos, 
which  bore  the  same  name,  and   was  ofteu  called,    by  contradistinction, 
Taurominium. 
9  Thus,  "  on  the  side  of,"  Dr.  Arnold  renders  Kara  :  and  comp.  iii.  7. 
'  Svracusa  and  Locris. 
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the  land  forces  at  the  city-     But  the  Messenians  and  certain  Year  7. 

Locrians,    with    Demoteles,    who  after  their  misfortune   had  qj  *^3^4^* 

been  left  there  in  garrison,  sallying  forth  and  falling  suddenly 

upon  them,  put  a  great  part  of  the  Leontines'  army  to  flight, 

and  slew  many ;  but  the  Athenians  seeing  that,  disembarked 

and  marched  to  aid  them  :  and  coming  upon  the  Messenians, 

now  in  disorder,  chased  them  back  again  into  the  city.     Then 

they  erected  a  trophy,  and  put  over  to  Rhegium.     After  this, 

the  Grecians  of  Sicily  invaded  one  another  by  land,  without 

the  Athenians. 

XXVI.  All  this  while  the  Athenians  at  Pylos  besieged  the  jheAthe- 
Lacedsemonians  in  the  island ;  and  the  army  of  the  Pelopon-  "'^"®  '^^ 
nesians  in  the  continent  remained  still  upon  the  place.  This  suffer  from 
keeping  of  watch  was  exceedingly  troublesome  to  the  Athenians  provisions 
in  respect  to  the  want  they  had  both  of  corn  and  water ;  for  ^""^  water, 
there  was  no  fountain  but  one,  and  that  was  in  the  fort  itself  of 
Pylos,  and  no  great  one.  And  the  greatest  number  digged 
througii  the  shingle  near  the  sea,  and  drank  such  water  as 
they  were  likely  to  find  there.  They  were  also  pinched  for 
room  in  their  camp  ;  and  their  galleys  not  having  place  to 
ride  in,  they  were  forced  by  turns,  some  to  stay  ashore  and  take 
their  victual,  and  others  to  lie  off"  at  anchor.  But  their  greatest 
discouragement  was  the  time  which  they  had  stayed  there  longer 
than  they  had  thought  to  have  done  ;  for  they  thought  to  have 
famished  them  out  in  a  few  days,  being  in  a  desert  island,  and 
having  nothing  to  drink  but  briny  water.  The  cause  whereof 
were  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  proclaimed,  that  any  man 
that  would  should  carry  in  meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  any  other 
food  necessary  for  a  siege,  into  the  island,  appointing  for  the 
same  a  great  reward  of  silver  ;  and  if  any  Helot  should  carry  in 
any  thing,  they  promised  him  liberty.  Hereupon  divers  with 
much  danger  imported  victual ;  but  especially  the  Helots,  who 
putting  off  from  all  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  wheresoever 
they  chanced  to  be,  came  in  at  the  parts  of  the  island  that  lay 
to  the  wide  sea.  But  they  had  a  care  above  all,  to  take  such 
a  time  as  to  be  brought  in  with  the  wind.  For  when  it  blew 
from  the  sea,  they  could  escape  the  watch  of  the  galleys  easily ; 
for  they  could  not  then  lie  round  about  the  island  at  anchor. 
And  the  Helots  were  by  no  means  sparing  in  putting  ashore, 
for  they  ran  their  galleys  on  ground,  valued  at  a  price  in 
money,  and  the  men  of  arms  also  watched  at  all  the  landing 
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"  Year  7.      places  in  the  island.     But  as  many  as  made  attempt  when  the 
A  C  425  . 

oi.88. 4.'  weather  was  calm  were  intercepted.     There  were  also  such  as 

could  dive  that  swam  over  into  the  island  through  the  haven, 
drawing  after  them  with  a  string  bags  filled  with  poppy-seed 
tempered  with  honey  and  pounded  linseed ;  whereof  some  at 
the  first  passed  unseen,  but  were  afterwards  watched.  So  that 
on  either  part  they  used  all  possible  art,  one  side  to  send  over 
food,  the  other  that  those  that  carried  it  should  not  escape  their 
observation. 

XXVII.  The  people  of  Athens  being  advertised  of  the  state 
of  their  army,  how  it  was  in  distress,  and  that  victual  was 
transported  into  the  island,  knew  not  what  they  should  do,  and 
feared  lest  stormy  weather  should  overtake  them  in  their  siege ; 
seeing  not  only  that  to  provide  them  of  necessaries  about  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  in  a  desert  place  withal,  would  be  impossible ; 
for  they  would  be  unable  to  send  forth  so  many  things  as  were 
requisite,  even  though  it  were  summer ;  and  again  that  the 
parts  thereabout  being  without  harbour,  there  would  be  no 
place  to  lie  at  anchor  in  against  them,  but  that  either,  they 
themselves  giving  up  the  watch,  the  men  would  by  that  means 
escape,  or  watching  the  opportunity  of  some  foul  weather  would 
sail  out  in  the  same  boats  that  brought  them  food.  But  that 
which  they  feared  most  was,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  seemed 
to  have  some  strong  assurance  about  it,  because  they  sent  no 
more  to  negotiate  about  them.  And  they  repented  now  that 
Cleon  by  they  had  not  accepted  of  the  peace.  But  Cleon,  knowing  him- 
bravado  ^^^^  to  be  the  man  suspected  and  disliked  for  hindering  the 
offers  to  agreement,  said  that  they  who  brought  the  news  reported  not 
Pylos,  the  truth.  Whereupon  they  that  came  thence,  advising  them 
(if  they  would  not  believe  it)  to  send  some  to  view  the  estate 
of  the  army,  he  and  Theogenes  were  chosen  by  the  Athenians 
to  view  it.  But  when  he  saw  that  he  must  of  force  either  say 
as  they  said,  whom  he  before  calumniated,  or  saying  the 
contrary  be  proved  a  liar,  he  advised  the  Athenians,  seeing 
them  rather  inclined  in  their  opinion  to  send  out  forces,  that  it 
was  not  fit  to  send  to  view  the  place,  nor  to  lose  their  oppor- 
tunity by  delay  ;  but  if  the  report  seemed  unto  them  to  be  true, 
they  should  make  a  voyage  against  those  men,  and  pointedly 
glanced  at  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  then  general  through 
malice,  and  with  language  of  censure ;  saying,  it  was  easy,  if 
the  leaders  were  men,  to  sail  with  an  armament,  and  take  those 
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in  the  island.     And  that  he  himself,  if  he  had  the  command,  Year?, 
would  do  it.  A.  a  42|. 

XXVIII.  But  Nicias,  seeing  the  Athenians  to  be  in  a  kind  and  is 
of  tumult  against  Cleon,  for  that  when  he  thought  it  so  easy  a  j'*'^^"  '^\ 
matter,  he  did  not  immediately  sail,  and  seeing  also  he  had  by  Nicias, 
censured  him,  desired  him  to  take  what  strength  he  would,  for  assembly 
all  that  concerned  them,^  and  undertake  it.     Cleon  supposing  °!^  Athe- 
at  first  that  he  gave  him  this  leave  but  in  words,  was  ready  to  people, 
accept  it ;  but  when  he  knew  he  would  give  him  the  authority 

in  good  earnest,  then  he  shrunk  back,  and  said,  that  not  he,  but 
Nicias,  was  general,  being  now  indeed  afraid,  and  never  having 
expected  that  he  would  bear  to  make  way  to  him.  But  then 
Nicias  again  bade  him  do  it,  and  gave  over  his  command  to 
him  against  Pylos,  and  called  the  Athenians  to  witness  it. 
They,  (as  is  the  fashion  of  the  multitude,)  the  more  Cleon  de- 
clined the  voyage,  and  went  back  from  his  word,  pressed 
Nicias  so  much  the  more  to  resign  his  power  to  him,  and  cried 
out  upon  Cleon  to  sail.  Insomuch  that  not  knowing  how  to 
disengage  himself  of  what  he  had  said,  he  undertook  the 
voyage,  and  stood  forth,  saying,  that  lie  feared  not  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  that  he  would  not  carry  any  man  with  him  on 
the  voyage  out  of  the  city,  but  only  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians 
that  then  were  present,  and  those  targeteers  that  were  come  to 
them  from  ^nos,  and  four  hundred  archers  out  of  other  places; 
and  with  these,  he  said,  added  to  the  soldiers  that  were  at  Pylos 
already,  he  would  within  twenty  days  either  fetch  away  the 
Lacedaemonians  alive,  or  kill  them  upon  the  place.  This  vain 
speech  moved  amongst  the  Athenians  some  laughter,  and  was 
heard  with  pleasure  by  the  wiser  sort.  For  they  calculated 
that  of  two  benefits  they  must  needs  obtain  one ;  either  to  be 
rid  of  Cleon,  (which  was  their  greater  hope,)  or  if  they  were  de- 
ceived in  that  idea,  then  to  get  those  Lacedaemonians  into  their 
hands. 

XXIX,  Now  when  he  had  despatched  every  thing  that  was  lie  joins 
needful  with  the  assembly,  and  the  Athenians  had  decreed  him  t^e'"g°*at 
the  voyage,  having  taken  as  his  colleague  Demosthenes,  one  of  i^y'os, 
the  commanders  at  Pylos,  presently  put  to  sea.     He  made  a  herald 
choice  of  Demosthenes  for  his  colleague,  because  he  heard  that  *,°  ^'^® 

°      '  Lacedae- 

he  also  of  himself  had  a  purpose  to  set  his  soldiers  on  land  in  monians 
the  isle.     For  the  army  suffering  much  by  the  straitness  of  the  the^sufren^- 
*  Thus  Dr.  Arnold  renders  these  words,  and  so  also  Mr.  Bloomfield. 
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Year  7.  place,  and  being  rather  the  besieged  than  the  besieger,  had  a 
oi  ^8^1f  great  desire  to  put  the  matter  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle ;  and 
derofthe  the  island  having  been  burnt  gave  him  confidence  moreover: 
th^°T  d  ^^^  having  been  for  the  most  part  woody,  and  (by  reason  it  had 
lain  ever  desert)  without  path,  he  was  before  afraid,  and  thought 
it  rather  the  advantage  of  the  enemy;  for  assaulting  them  out 
of  sight,  they  might  annoy  a  very  great  army,  when  come  on 
land.  For  the  mistakes  of  the  enemy,  and  their  preparations, 
could  not  so  well  be  discerned  by  them  [the  Athenians,]  on 
account  of  the  wood,  whereas  all  the  faults  of  their  own  army 
would  be  in  sight;  so  that  the  enemy  might  set  upon  them 
suddenly,  in  what  part  so  ever  they  pleased,  because  the  on- 
set was  in  their  own  choice.  Again,  if  they  should  by  force 
come  up  to  fight  with  the  Lacedaemonians  hand  to  hand  in 
the  thick  woods,  the  fewer  and  skilful  of  the  ways,  he  thought, 
would  be  too  hard  for  the  many  and  imskilful.  Besides,  their 
own  army  being  great,  it  might  receive  an  overthrow  before  they 
could  know  of  it,  because  they  could  not  see  where  it  was 
needful  to  relieve  one  another. 

XXX.  These  things  came  into  his  mind,  especially  from 
the  loss  he  received  in  ^tolia ;  which  in  part  also  happened 
by  occasion  of  the  woods.  But  the  soldiers,  for  want  of  room, 
having  been  forced  to  put  in  at  the  shore  of  the  island  to  dress 
and  eat  their  dinners  with  a  watch  before  them,  and  one  of  them 
having  set  fire,  without  intending  it,  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
wood,  and  the  wind  afterwards  rising,  the  greatest  part  of  it 
was  burnt  before  they  were  aware.  By  this  accident  Demos- 
thenes the  better  perceiving  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
more  than  he  had  imagined,  having  before,  by  the  victual  sent 
there  unto  them,  thought  them  not  so  many,  did  now  prepare 
himself  for  the  enterprize,  ([perceiving]  that  the  Athenians  were 
more  anxious  about  it  as  a  matter  deserving  their  utmost  care, 
and  [perceiving]  that  he  had  greater  ease  in  landing  in  the 
island,)  and  both  sent  for  the  forces  of  such  confederates  as  were 
near,  and  put  in  readiness  every  other  needful  thing.  And 
Cleon,  who  had  sent  a  messenger  before  to  signify  his  coming, 
came  himself  also  with  those  forces  which  he  had  required  unto 
Pylos.  When  they  were  both  together,  first  they  sent  a 
herald  to  the  camp  in  the  continent,  to  know  if  they  would  com- 
mand those  in  the  island  to  deliver  up  themselves  and  their 
arms  without  incurring  danger,  on  the  terms  of  being  held  in 
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easy  imprisonment,  till  some  a^eement  were  made  touching  Year  7. 
the  main  business.  oi.  88.  4.* 

XXXI.  Which  when  they  refused,  the  Athenians  for  one  This  pro- 
day  held  their  hands ;   but  the  next  day,  having  piit  aboard  ^°?^  ^^^ 
upon  a  few  galleys  all  their  men  of  arms,  they  put  off  in  the  J^cted,  the 
night,  and  landed  a  little  before  day  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  land  eight 
both  from  the  main   and  from  the  haven,  to  the  number  of  jj^^^^ 

about  eiffht  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  advanced  in  a  run  Sphac- 

teria 
towards  the  foremost  watch  of  the  island.  For  thus  the  Lace- 
daemonians lay  quartered.  In  this  foremost  watch  were  about 
thirty  men  of  arms.  The  midst  and  evenest  part  of  the 
island,  and  about  the  water,  was  kept  by  Epitadas,  their  captain, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  number.  And  another  part 
of  them,  which  were  not  many,  kept  the  extreme  part  of  the 
island  towards  Pylos,  which  place  to  the  seaward  was  preci- 
pitous, and  the  least  assailable  by  land.  For  there  was  also  a 
certain  fortified  work  there,  which  was  old,  and  made  of  stones 
picked  out  and  fitted,^  which  they  thought  would  stand  them 
instead,  in  case  of  a  compulsory  retreat.  Thus  they  were 
stationed. 

XXXII,  Now  the  Athenians  presently  killed  those  of  the  The  ad- 
foremost  guard  (upon  whom  they  ran)  in  their  resting  places,  guard  of 
and  as  they  were  taking  arms.     For  they  escaped  their  notice  '^he  Lace- 

,     .  ^  nil!  daemoni- 

at  their  landmg,  as  they  [the  guard]  thought  that  those  galleys  ansputto 
had  come  thither  to  anchor  in  the  night  as  they  had  been  wont  xh^  Athe- 
to  do.  As  soon  as  it  was  morning  the  rest  of  the  army  also  landed,  nians  land 
out  of  somewhat  more  than  seventy  galleys,  every  one  with  such  armed 
arms  as  he  had;  being  all  that  rowed,  except  only  the  Thalamii,*  j*"^*^®. '^^  , 
and  eight  hundred  archers,  targeteers  as  many,  all  the  Mes- 
senians  that  came  to  aid  them,  and  as  many  besides,  as  occupied 
Pylos,  except  only  the  garrison  of  the  fort  itself.    Demosthenes 
then  disposed  his  army,  and  divided  them  by  two  hundred  and 
more  into  different  companies,  and  in  some  less,  and  seized  on  all 
the  higher  grounds,  to  the  end  that  the  enemies,  compassed  about 
on  every  side,  might  the  less  know  what  to  do,  or  against  what 

3  And  therefore  unwrought,  and  not  joined  with  mortar.     Comp.  e.  4. 

^  ©oAojUJoi.  There  were  three  ranks  of  rowers  amongst  the  Athenians ; 
the  uppermost  called  Thranitse,  the  second  Zeugitse,  and  the  last  Thalamitae 
or  Thalamii.  In  the  galley  called  a  bireme  there  were  no  Zeugitte ;  in  a  trireme 
were  all  three  ranks ;  in  a  quadrireme  and  upwards,  all  the  middle  ranks  were 
Zeugitae:  only  the  uppermost  were  Thranita,  and  the  nethermost  Thalamitie. 
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Year  7.      part  to  set  themselves  in  battle,  and  be  subject  to  the  missiles 

oi  88  4     ^^  ^^^^  multitude  from  every  part ;  and  when  they  should  make 

head  against  those  that  fronted  them,  be  shot  at  behind ;  and 

when  they  should  turn  to  those  that  were  opposed  to  their 

flanks,  be  shot  at  once  both  behind  and  before.     And  which 

way  soever  they  marched  they  would  have  behind  them  the 

enemies,  the  light-armed,  and  such  as  were  least  well  provided 

with   arms,-^   with  arrows,    darts,    stones,    and   slings,  whose 

strength  consist  in  being  at  a  distance,  and  who  could  not  be 

charged,  but  would  overcome  flying,  and  also  press  the  enemies 

when  they  should  retire.     With  this  design,  Demosthenes  both 

intended  his  landing  at  first,  and  afterwards  ordered  his  forces 

■    accordingly  in  the  action. 

Epitadas        XXXIII.  Those  that  were  about  Epitadas,  who  were  the 

party  are    greatest  part  of  those  in  the  island,  Avhen  they  saw  that  the 

compel-     foremost  guard  was  slain,  and  that  the  army  marched  towards 

a  brave      them,  put  themselves  in  array,  and  went  towards  the  men  at 

to^i'etreat^'  arms  of  the  Athenians,  with  intent  to  charge  them  ;  for  these 

on  their      ^yere  opposed  to  them  in  front,  and  the  light-armed  soldiers  on 

own  gar-  ' '^  , 

risen  at  their  flanks  and  at  their  backs.  But  they  could  neither  come 
mftyofThe  to  join  in  battle  with  them,  nor  any  way  make  use  of  their 
island,  g].ji][ .  for  both  the  light-armed  soldiers  kept  them  off"  with  shot 
from  either  side,  and  the  men  of  arms  advanced  not  against 
them,  but  remained  still.  Where  the  light-armed  soldiers  ap- 
proached nearest,  they  were  driven  back,  but  turning  they  de- 
fended themselves,  being  men  armed  lightly,  and  that  easily 
got  before  them  by  running,  especially  the  ground  being  uneasy 
and  rough,  by  having  been  formerly  desert ;  so  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  their  armour  could  not  follow  them. 

XXXIV.  Thus  for  a  little  while  they  skirmished  one  against 
another ;  but  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were  no  longer  able  to 
run  out  after  them  where  they  charged,  these  light-armed 
soldiers,  seeing  them  less  quick  in  repelling  them,  and  taking 
courage  chiefly  from  their  sight,  being  many  times  their 
number,  and  having  also  been  used  to  them  so  much,  that  they 
did  not  appear  now  so  dangerous  as  they  had  done,  for  that 
they  had  not  received  any  hurt  at  their  hands,  equal  to  Avhat 
they  had  expected  when  they  first  landed,  with  their  spirits 
enslaved,   as  having   to  fight   against  Lacedaemonians,   con- 

5  This  word  will  bear  two  interpretations  :    either  "  the  most  helpless," 
i.  e.  "the  least  well  armed,"  or  "  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with." — Arnold. 
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temned  tliem  and  with  a  great  cry  ran  all  at  once  upon  them ,  Vear  7. 
casting  stones,  arrows,  and  darts,  as  to  every  man  came  next  to  oi.  88. 4. 
hand.  Upon  this  cry  and  assault  they  were  much  terrified,  as 
not  accustomed  to  such  kind  of  fight;  and  the  dust  of  the  woods 
lately  burnt  mounted  abundantly  into  the  air,  so  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  arrows  and  stones,  that  together  with  the  dust  flew 
from  such  a  multitude  of  men,  they  could  hardly  see  before 
them.  Then  the  battle  grew  sore  on  the  LacedEemonians'  side, 
for  their  jacks  6  now  gave  way  to  the  arrows,  and  the  darts  that 
were  thrown,  stuck  broken  in  them, 7  so  as  they  could  not 
handle  themselves,  as  neither  seeing  before  them,  nor  hearing 
any  direction  given  them,  for  the  greater  noise  of  the  enemy ; 
but,  danger  being  on  all  sides,  were  hopeless  to  save  themselves 
on  any  side  bv  fifirhting:. 

XXXV.   In  the  end,  many  of  them  beinor  now  wounded,  for  where 

tK  It 

that  they  could  not  shift  their  ground,  they  made  their  retreat  a  s^tand^  ° 
in  close  order,  to  the  fortification  at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  ""^'^ 
and  to  the  watch  that  was  there.  When  they  once  gave  ground 
then  were  the  light-armed  soldiers  much  more  confident  than 
before,  and  pressed  on  them  with  a  mighty  noise.  And  as 
many  of  the  Lacedaemonians  as  were  intercepted  in  their  retreat 
perished,  but  the  most  of  them  having  fled  into  the  fort,  together 
with  the  watch  there,  put  themselves  in  order  to  defend  it  in  all 
parts  that  were  subject  to  assault.  The  Athenians  following, 
could  not  now  encompass  and  hem  them  in,  for  the  strong  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  but  coming  up  against  them  from  the  front, 
sought  only  how  to  push  them  from  the  wall.  And  thus  they 
held  out  a  longtime,  the  better  part  of  a  day,  either  side  tired  with 
the  fight,  and  with  thirst,  and  with  the  sun ;  one  endeavouring  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  high  ground,  the  other  to  keep  their 
ground.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  defended  themselves  easier 
now  thiin  before,  because  they  were  not  now  encompassed  upon 
their  flanks. 

6  n»Ao«.  A  kind  of  quilted  armour,  or  of  stuff  close  beaten  like  felt.  The 
word  sometimes  means  "caps,"  or  helmets,  but  the  other  sense  is  more  ap- 
plicable here. 

7  Dr.  Arnold  thus  explains  the  passage.  "  The  missiles  of  the  enemies  had 
broken  off  in  their  bodies,  when  they  were  shot  at ;"  referring  Pa\\ofj.evaiv  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  Goeller  also  does.  Mr.  Bloomfield,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  it  is  to  be  under.stood  of  the  Athenians,  in  a  deponent  sense.  The  pas- 
sage a  few  lines  lower,  aTroicfKArj/tfj/oi,  K.  T.  A.  Dr.  Arnold  explains,  "prevented, 
as  far  as  their  sight  was  concerned,  from  seeing  any  thing  before  them." 

2m 
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Year?.  XXXVI.  When   there   was  no  end   of  the   business,   the 

01^88*^4     captain  of  the  Messenians  came  and  said  to  Cleon  and  Demos- 

the  leader  thenes,  that  they  spent  their  labour  there  in  vain,  and  that  if 

St*^*^   •      thev  would  deliver  to  him  a  part  of  the  archers  and  liffht-armed 
Messeni-  •'  *  .  i  j  <2    j 

ans  leads  a  soldiers,  to  go  round  by  s\ich  a  way  as  he  liimself  should  find  out, 

round, and  and  conie  behind  upon  their  backs,  he  thought  the  entrance 
takes  them  miffht  be  forced.      And  having  received  the  forces  he  asked, 

in  the  ® 

rear.  he  took  his  way  from  a  place  out  of  sight  to  the  Lacedaemo- 

nians, that  he  might  not  be  discovered ;  making  his  approach 
wherever  the  inclination  of  the  cliffs  of  the  island  gave  him 
access ;  in  which  part,  trusting  to  the  natural  strength  thereof, 
they  kept  no  watch,  and  with  much  labour  and  difficulty  he 
got  round  them  unseen  ;  and  appearing  suddenly  from  above 
at  their  backs,  both  terrified  the  enemies  with  the  sight  of  what 
they  expected  not,  and  much  confirmed  the  Athenians  with  the 
sight  of  what  they  expected.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
now  assailed  with  their  missiles  both  before  and  behind,  were 
in  the  same  case,  to  compare  small  matters  with  great,  that  they 
were  in  at  Thermopylae.  For  then  they  were  slain  by  the  Per- 
sians having  got  round  them  by  means  of  the  path;^  and  these 
now  being  shot  at  on  both  sides,  could  make  good  the  place  no 
longer,  but  fighting  few  against  many,  and  being  weak  moreover 
for  want  of  food,  were  at  last  forced  to  give  ground,  and  the 
Athenians  by  this  time  were  masters  of  all  the  entrances. 
Cleon  and  XXXVII.  But  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  knowing  that  if 
Uemos-      ^i^gy  should  o;ive  way  in  the  least  deoi-ee  more,  thev  would  be 

thenes  jo.'  o  '  . 

offer  tliem  killed  by  their  army,  stayed  the  fight  and  held  in  the  soldiers, 

on'c^ondi-   desiring  to  carry  them  alive  to  Athens,  if  perchance  their  spirits 

tion  of       might  be  so  much  broken,  and  their  courage  abated  by  this 

rendering   misery,  that  on  proclamation  made,  they  would  be  content  to 

^'  .'*"        deliver  up  their  arms.     So  thev  proclaimed  that  thev  should 
creiion ;  a  *    i 

deliver  up  their  arms  and  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  to  be 

disposed  of  as  to  them  should  seem  good, 
which  pro-      XXXVIII.  On  hearing  thereof,  most  of  them  threw  down 
cem'd  ^^  their  bucklers,  and  shook  their  hands  above  their  heads,  signify- 
after  con-   ing  that  they  acceded  to  what  was  proclaimed.     Whereupon  a 

suiting  the       ^  ,  ,      ,  „,  i    ta 

Lacedse-    truce  was  made,  and  they  came  to  treat,  Cleon  and  Demos- 

inomans     |-hg,,pg  on  one  side,  and  Stvphon,  the  son  of  Pharax,  on  the 
on  the  '  .  I  ' 

continent,  other.     For  of  them  that  had  command  there,  Epitadas,  who 
was  the  first,  was  slain ;   and  Hippagretes,  who  was  chosen 

8   Herod,  book  vii.  216. 
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to  succeed  him,  lay  amongst  the  dead,  though  yet  alive ;  and  Year  7. 
this  man  was  the  third  to  succeed  in  the  command  by  the^/,^-'*^* 

•^  Ol.  88.  4. 

law,9  in  case  any  thing  should  happen  to  the  others.     Styphon, 

and  those  with  him,  said  they  would  send  over  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  continent,   to  know  what  they  ought   to   do ; 
but  the  Athenians  letting  none  go  thence,  called  for  heralds 
out  of  the   continent;    and   questions   having   been   twice   or 
thrice  asked,  the  last  of  the  Lacedaemonians   that  came  over 
from  the  continent  brought  them  this  answer  :  "  The  Lacedae- 
monians bid  you  take  counsel  touching  yourselves,  provided 
you  do  nothing  dishonourably."   Whereupon,  having  consulted 
with  each  other,  they  yielded  up  themselves  and  their  arms ; 
and  the  Athenians  kept  them  that  day  and  the  night  following 
with  a  watch.     But  the  next  day,  after  they  had  set  up  their  xi,e  pri- 
trophy  in  the  island,  they  prepared  to  be  gone,  and  committed  j*?"^"^^  Yd 
the  prisoners  in  divisions  to  the  custody  of  the  captains  of  the  among  the 
galleys.     And   the    Lacedaemonians  sent  over  a  herald,   and  triremes. 
took  away  the  bodies  of  their  dead.     The   number  of  them  Number 
that  were  slain  and  taken  alive  in  the  island  was  thus  :  there  ^ii[gj  j^^j 
went  over  to  the  island  in  all  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  at  wounded. 
arms ;  of  these  were  taken  away  alive  three  hundred,  wanting 
eight,  the  rest  were  slain.     Of  those  that  survived  of  the  city 
of  Sparta  itself,  one  hundred  and  twenty.     Of  the  Athenians 
there  died  not  many,  for  it  was  not  a  standing  fight. 

XXXIX.  The  whole  time  of  the  siege  of  these  men  in  the 
island,  from  the  fight  of  the  galleys  to  the  fight  in  the  island, 
was  seventy-two  days ;  of  which,  for  about  twenty  days,  victual 
was  allowed  to  be  carried  to  them,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  time 
that  the  ambassadors  were  away  that  went  about  the  peace,  in 
the  rest  they  were  fed  by  such  only  as  put  in  thither  by  stealth, 
and  yet  there  was  both  corn  and  other  food  left  in  the  island. 
For  their  captain,  Epitadas,  had  distributed  it  more  sparingly 
than  he  needed.  So  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  departed 
from  P3dos,  and  went  home  both  with  their  armies.  And  the 
promise  of  Cleon,  senseless  as  it  was,  took  effect;  for  within 
twenty  days  he  brought  home  the  men,  as  he  had  undertaken.' 

9  This  manner  of  subordaining  divers  commanders  to  be  chief  in  suc- 
cession, was  in  those  times  much  used.  So  in  expeditions  by  sea,  the 
diriffToKevs,  or  fviffTo\ia(popos,  was  vice-admiral,  or  chief  commander,  under 
the  (TToKapxos  or  (rrpaTiryos.     See  Xen.  Hist.  Gnec.  i.  1.  15;  ii.  I.  5.  etc. 

'  As  to  how  little  Ckoii  had  really  to  do  with  the  success  of  this  un- 
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Year?.  XL.  Of  all  the  accidents  of  this  war,  this  same  fell  out  the 

01^8^4^"  ™^^^  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Grecians,     For  they  ex- 
pected that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  never,  neither  by  famine 
nor  other  necessity,  have  been  constrained  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  but  have  died  with  them  in  their  hands,  fighting  as  long 
as  they  had  been  able ;  and  would  not  believe  that  those  that 
yielded  were  of  the  same  sort  as  those  that  were  slain  :  and 
when  one  afterwards  of  the  Athenian  confederates  asked  one  of 
the  prisoners,  by  way  of  insult,  if  they  of  them  which  were 
slain  were  not  valiant  men  ?-  he  answered,  that  the  spindle' 
(meaning  an  arrow)  deserved  to  be  valued  at  a  high  rate,  if  it 
could  know  who  was  a  good  man:  signifying  that  the  slain 
were  such  as  the  stones  and  arrows  chanced  to  light  on. 
The  pri-         XLI.  After  the  arrival  of  the  men,  the  Athenians  deter- 
broughtTo  nained  that  they  should  be  kept  in  bonds  till  some  agreement 
Athens,      should  be  made ;  and  if  before  that  the  Peloponnesians  should 
there  as      invade  their  territory,  then  to  bring  them  forth  and  kill  them. 
hostages,    "phey  took  measures  also  for  establishing  the  garrison  at  Pylos. 
The  Mes-    And  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  having  sent  thither  such 
NaupTc-    ^^^  ^^  their  own  as  wei'e  fittest  for  the  purpose,  as  to  their 
tus  send     native  country,  (for  P^'los  is  in  that  country  which  belonged 
Pylos.       once  to  the  Messenians)    plundered    Laconia,   and  did  them 
The  Lace-  much  other  mischief,  as  being  of  the  same  language.     The 

dsemo-       Lacedsemonians,  not  havinsc  in  times  past  been  acquainted  with 

mans  ne-  "^  ^  ^    ^ 

gotiate       ravage  and  such  war  as  that,  and  because  their  Helots  went 
success  for  ^ver  to  the  enemy,  fearing  also  some  greater  innovation  in  the 
the  reco-    country,  took   the  matter   much  to   heart ;    and  though  they 
Pylos.        would  not  have  it  known  to  the  Athenians,  yet  they  sent  am- 
bassadors, and  endeavoured  to  get  the  restitution  both  of  the 
fort  of  Pylos,  and  of  their  men.     But  the  Athenians  aspired  to 
greater  matters :  and  the  ambassadors,  though  they  came  often 


dertaking,  which  was  probably  altogether  obtained  by  Demosthenes,  comp. 
Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  54. 

2  The  drift  of  the  question  seems  to  be,  "You,  \^ho  have  allowed  your- 
selves to  become  the  prisoners  of  us  low  people,  cannot  be  those  boasted 
Ka\oi  KuyaOoi,  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  ;  the  killed  then  we  presume  were 
all  KaKoi  Kayadoi. — Arnold. 

3  Some  suppose  the  Spartan  used  this  word  contemptuously,  in  the 
sense  of  a  spindle,  or  a  "woman's  weapon,"  but  it  would  rather  appear  that 
arpaKTor  was  an  ordinary  Spartan  word,  to  express  what  the  other  Greeks 
called  oiffTos. — Arnold. 
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about  it,  were  always  sent  away  without  effect.     These  were  Year  7. 
the  proceedings  at  Pylos.  oi.  88.  4.' 

XLII.  Presently  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians,  The  Athe- 
with  eighty  eallevs,  two  thousand  men  at  arms  of  their  own  "'"*','*  ., 

o     ''    o         .    '  ^  ^  under  the 

city,  and  two  hundred  horse,  in  vessels  built  for  transporting  command 

horses,  made  an  invasion  on  the  territory  of  Corinth.     There  anchor  oft' 

went  also  with  them  of  their  confederates,  Milesians,  Andrians,  ?,"^ysea  in 

.    ,      '  '      ,  '  the  Conn- 

and  Carystians.  The  general  was  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  thian  terri- 
with  two  others.  And  setting  out,  they  put  in  at  day-break  at  a  iandin"the 
place  between  Chersonesus  and  Rheitus,  on  that  shore,  above  '^'sht. 
which  stands  tlie  hill  Solygeus,  whereon  the  Dorians  in  old 
time  took  their  station,  to  make  war  on  the  Corinthians  in  the 
city  of  Corinth,  that  were  then  iEolians,  and  upon  which  there 
stands  now  a  villao^e  called  Solv^ea.  From  the  shore  where 
the  galleys  came  in,  this  village  is  distant  twelve  stadia,  the 
city  of  Corinth  sixty,  and  the  isthmus  twenty.  The  Corinthians 
having  some  time  before  from  Argos  had  intelligence  that 
an  army  of  the  Athenians  was  coming  against  them,  came 
all  with  their  forces  to  the  isthmus,  save  only  such  as  dwelt 
without  the  isthmus ;  and  five  hundred  garrison  soldiers  that 
were  absent  in  Ambracia  and  Leucadia ;  all  the  rest  of  military 
age  came  forth  to  watch  the  Athenians,  where  they  should  put 
in.  But  when  the  Athenians  had  put  to  shore  in  the  night  un- 
perceived,  and  that  notice  thereof  was  given  them  by  the  signals 
[agreed  upon]  *  being  raised,  they  left  the  one  half  of  their  forces 
in  Cenchrea,  lest  the  Athenians  should  go  against  Crommyon, 
and  with  the  other  half  made  haste  to  meet  them. 

XLIII.  Battus,  one  of  their  commanders,  (for  there  were  The  Co- 
two  of  them  present  at  the  battle,)  with  one  squadron,  went  c'ommand- 
toward  the  village  of  Solygcea,  beinjr  unwalled,  to  defend  it;  erssepa- 

^ .  Jo      f  o  '  '  rate,  Bat- 

and  Lycophron  with  the  rest  charged  the  enemy.     And  first  tus  going 

they  made  an  onset  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  which  SoK'gea^^ 

was  but  just  landed  before  the  Chersonesus,  and  afterwards  »n<^  Lyco- 

they  charged  likewise  the  rest  of  the  army.     The  battle  was  gaging 

hot,  and  all  of  it  hand  to  hand:  and  the  right  wing  of  the  ,'^'^^'^.^''^y- 

Athenians  and  Carystians  (for  these  were  ranged  at  the  extremity  wing  of 

of  the  line)  sustained  the  charo-e  of  the  Corinthians,  and  with  ^'?^  ^'''®" 

■'  !:>  '  mans 

much  ado  drove  them  back.     But  as  they  retired,  they  came  forced  to 

♦  This  is  implied  by  the  article  before  (rri/n(ia .-  as  Goeller  remarks, 
"articulum  addit,  significans  signa  de  quibus  convenerat.  Sic  intra  c.  11  J. 
TO  (TTinuov  rov  nvpos." 
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retreat  to 
the  ships, 
where 
they  make 
a  stand. 


The  rest 
of  the 
array  on 
either  side 
engaged. 


The  Co- 
rinthians 
are  com- 
pletely 
routed, 
and  re- 
treat to 
the  hill. 

Loco- 
phron 
slain. 

The  Athe- 
nians re- 
tire on 
seeing  the 
division 
from  So- 
lygea  and 
the  old 
men  from 
Corinth 
advanc- 
ing 

against 
them. 


up  (for  the  place  was  all  rising  ground)  to  a  stone  wall,  and 
from  thence,  being  on  the  upper  ground,  threw  down  the^ 
stones  at  them ;  and  after  having  sung  the  paean,  came  again 
close  to  them  ;  and  the  Athenians  received  their  attack,  and  the 
battle  was  again  hand  to  hand.  But  a  certain  squadron  of  Co- 
rinthians, that  came  in  to  the  aid  of  their  own  left  wing,  put  the 
right  wing  of  the  Athenians  to  flight,  and  chased  them  to  the  sea 
side.  But  then  from  their  galleys  they  turned  about  again,  both 
the  Athenians  and  the  Carystians.  The  other  part  of  their  army 
continued  fighting  on  both  sides,  especially  the  right  wing  of 
the  Corinthians,  where  Lycophron  fought,  being  stationed 
against  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians ;  for  they  expected  that 
the  Athenians  would  attempt  to  go  to  Solygea;  so  they  held 
out  against  each  other  a  long  time,  neither  side  giving  ground. 
XLIV.  But  in  the  end  (for  that  the  Athenians  had  horse- 
men which  did  them  great  service,  seeing  the  other  had  none,) 
the  Corinthians  were  put  to  flight,  and  retired  to  the  hill, 
where  they  piled  up  their  arms,^  and  descended  no  more,  but 
there  rested.  In  this  flight,  the  greatest  part  of  those  that 
were  slain  perished  on  the  right  wing,  and,  amongst  others, 
Lycophron,  one  of  the  generals.  But  the  rest  of  the  army 
being  in  this  manner,  neither  much  chased,  nor  retiring  in 
much  haste,  when  they  were  driven  back,  made  their  retreat 
up  the  hill,  and  there  stationed  themselves.  The  Athenians, 
seeing  them  come  no  more  down  to  battle,  spoiled  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  took  up  their  own,  and  forthwith 
erected  a  trophy  on  the  place.  That  half  of  the  Corinthians 
that  lay  at  Cenchrea,  to  watch  the  Athenians,  that  they  went 
not  against  Crommyon,  saw  not  this  battle,  on  account  of  the 
hill  Oneius;  but  when  they  saw  the  dust,  and  so  knew  what  was 
in  hand,  they  went  presently  to  their  aid:  so  did  also  the  old  men 
of  Corinth  7  from  the  city,  when  they  understood  how  the  matter 
had  succeeded.  The  Athenians,  when  they  saw  all  these  were 
coming  upon  them  together,  imagining  them  to  have  been  the 
succours  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  retired 
speedily  to  their  galleys ;  carrying  with  them  the  booty,  and 


5  The  stones,  i.  e.  the  stones  with  which  the  wall  [o?/ia<rta]  was  built ; 
and  this  determines  the  sense  of  the  word  in  this  passage. — Arnold. 

6  See  note  on  ii.  2. 

''  It  was  said  before,  that  all  the  Corinthians  of  military  age  were  come 
forth,  c.  42. 
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the  bodies  of  their  dead,  all  save  two,  which  not  being  a,ble  Vear  7. 

to  find,  they  left  there.    Being  aboard,  they  crossed  over  to  the  01.88. 4.' 

islands  that  lay  near  the  shore,  and  from  thence  sent  a  herald, 

and  fetched  away  those  two  dead  bodies  which  they  left  behind.^ 

There  were  slain  in  this  battle,  of  the  Corinthians  two  hundred 

and  twelve,  and  of  the  Athenians  somewhat  imder  fifty. 

XLV.  The  Athenians  putting  off  from  the  islands,  sailed  the  The  Athe- 

same  day  to  Crommyon,  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  distant  to  Crom- 

from  the  city  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs ;  where  anchoring;,  "iyo">  ^"^ 
•'  .7  e    7  to'  afterwards 

they  wasted  the  fields,  and  stayed  all  that  night.     The  next  day  to  Me- 

they  sailed  along  the  shore,  first  to  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  which 

whereinto  they  made  some  little  incursion  from  their  alleys,  ^'^^^  ,, 

•'  _  o        ./    '  strengthen 

and  then  went  to  Methone,  between  Epidaurus  and  Troezen,  and  gar- 
and  there  cut  off"  the  isthmus  of  Chersonesus,  on  which  Methone  then  re- 
stands,  with  a  wall,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  which  after-  *"•""  home, 
wards  plundered  the  territories  of  Troezen,  Halias,  and  Epi- 
daurus ;  and  when  they  had  fortified  this  place,  they  returned 
home  with  their  fleet. 

XLVI.  About  the  same  time  that  these  things  were  in  doing,  Euryme- 
Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  after  their  departure  from  Pylos  soph^ocles 
with  the  Athenian  fleet  towards  Sicily,  arriving  at  Corcyra,  arrive  at 
joined  with  those  of  the  city,  and  made  war  on  those  Corey-  and  storm 
raeans  who  were  stationed  upon  the  mountain  Istone,  who  after  jg^"  „"* 
the  sedition  had  come  over,  and  both  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  territor}^,  and  much  aimoyed  the  city ;  and  having  as- 
saulted their   fortification,  took  it.     But  the  men,  all  in  one 
troop,  escaped  to  a  certain  high  ground,  and  thence  made  their 
composition,  which  was  this  :  that  they  should  deliver  up  the 
mercenaries  that  aided  them ;  and  that  they  themselves,  having 
rendered  their  arras,  should  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  people 

of  Athens.     Hereupon  the  generals  ffi'anted  them  truce,  and  Terms  of 

caoitula- 
transported  them  to  the  island  of  Ptychia,  to  be  there  in  custody  tion  are 

till  the  Athenians  should  send  for  them  ;  with  this  condition,  that  fhg'l'ar^. '** 

if  any  one  of  them  should  be  taken  runninsr  away,  then  the  "son: 

.  which 

truce  to  be  broken  for  them  all.     But  the  chief  men  of  the  being  vio- 

commons  of  Corcvra,  fearing  lest  the  Athenians  would  not  kill  .f'f^'  ^^ 
V      7  o  me  at- 

them  when  they  came  thither,  [to  Athens,]  devise  this  against  tempt  of 
them.     To  some  few  of  those  in  the  island  they  secretly  send  escape 
friends,  and  instruct  them  to  say,  as  if,  forsooth,  it  were  for  good    i"*"  ^^^' 
will,  that  it  was  their  best  course  with  all  speed  to  get  away, 
8  This  is  an  instance  of  the  piety  of  Nicias.     Comp.  vii.  85,  86. 
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Year  7.  and  to  provide  them  a  vessel,  for  that  the  Athenian  commanders 

of.  88.  4.  intended  verily  to  deliver  them  to  the  CoreyraBan  people. 

the  men  XLVII.  When  they  persuaded  them  to  do  so,  and  having 

vere/iip  pi'epared  for  them  a  boat,  as  they  rowed  away,  they  were  taken ; 

to  the  Cor- the  truce  Avas  now  broken,  and  they  were  all  sfiven  up  to  the 
cyrffian  .        •  o  r 

populace,  Corcyrseans.      And   the  Athenian   generals  contributed  most 
dude^the    especially  to  further  this  plot  so  as  to  make  the  pretext  seem 
tragedy  of  true,   and   that  those  Avho  did   it  might   lay   hands  on  their 
tion  by       enemies  with  less  fear,  by  openly  shewing  that  they  did  not 
?hem"all     "^^'^^^^  that  the  men  should  be  carried  home  by  others,  (because 
to  death,     thc}^  themselves  were  to  go  to  Sicily,)  and  should  gain  honour 
for  those  that  should  convoy  them.     The  Corcyraeans  having 
received  them  into  their  hands,  imprisoned  them  in  a  certain 
great  edifice,  from  whence  afterwards  they  took  them  out  by 
twenty  at  a  time  and  made  them  pass  through  two  files  of  men 
of  arms  ranged  on  either  side,  bound  together,  and  receiving 
strokes  and  thrusts  from  those  on  either  side,  according  as  any 
one  chanced  an}^  where  to  espy  his  enemy.     And  to  hasten  the 
pace  of  those  that  went  too  slowly  on,  others  were  set  to  follow 
them  with  whips. 
The  Athe-       XLVIII.  They  had  taken  out  of  the  building  in  this  manner 
for  Sicily.   ^"^  slain  to  the  number  of  sixtj^,  before  they  that  remained 
knew  it,   (who  thought  they  were  but   removing  them,  and 
carrying  them  to  some  other  place.)     But  when  they  knew  the 
truth,  some  or  other  having  told  them,  they  then  cried  out  to  the 
Athenians,  and  bade  them,  if  they  would  themselves  kill  them, 
to  do  it,  and  refused  any  more  to  go  out  of  the  building,  nor 
would  suffer,  they  said,  as  long  as  they  were  able,  any  man  to 
come   in.     But  neither  had  the  Corcyraeans  themselves  any 
purpose  to  force  entrance  by  the  door,  but  getting  up  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  uncovered  the  roof,  and  pelted  them  with  the 
tiling,  and  shot  down  arrows  at  them.    But  they  guarded  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could,  and  at  the  same  time  most  of  them 
slew  themselves  with  the  arrows  shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting 
them  into  their  throats,  and  strangling  themselves  with  the 
cords  of  certain  beds  that  were  in  the  room,  and  with  [ropes 
made  of]  their  own  garments,  rending  them  into  strips.     And 
having  continued  most  part  of  the  night,  (for  night  overtook 
them  in  their  sufferings,)  partly  strangling  themselves  by  all 
such  means  as  they  found,  and  partly  shot  at  from  above,  they 
all  perished.     When  day  came,    the  Corcyraeans    laid  them 
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one  across  another,^  in  carts,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  city.  Year?. 

And  of  their  wives,  as  many  as  were  taken  in  the  fortification,  qI  go  4 

they  made  bond-women.    In  this  manner  were  the  Corcyrseans 

[that  made  war]  from  the  hill^  brought  to  destruction  by  the 

commons.     And  in  this  ended  this  far-spi-ead  sedition,  for  so 

much  as  concerned  this  present  war :  for  of  the  other  party," 

there  was  no  longer  left  aught  of  any  importance.     And  the 

Athenians  being  arrived  in  Sicily,  whither  they  were  at  first 

bound,  prosecuted  the  war  there,  together  with  the  rest  of  their 

confederates  of  those  parts. 

XLIX.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  that  lay  Anacto- 

at  Naiipactus  went  forth  on  an  expedition,  and  took  the  city  of  ij'y'Jj^g^  ^" 

Anactorium,'  belongino^  to  the  Corinthians,  and  lying  at  the  (of^ces  at 

'  °.    *  J  J      b  Naupactus 

mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  by  treason.    And  when  they  had  and  the 
put  forth  the  Corinthians,  the  Acarnanians  held  it  with  a  colon}'  an's^'^"^"'" 
sent  thither  from  all  the  tribes  of  their  own  nation.     And  the 
summer  ended. 

L.  The  next  winter,  Aristides,  the  son  of  Archippus,  one  of  Winter. 
the  commanders  of  a  fleet  which  the  Athenians  had  sent  out  to  (riguedis- 
gather  tribute  from  their  confederates,  apprehended  Artaphernes,  covered,  by 
a  Persian,  in  the  town  of  Eion,  upon  the  river  Strymon,  going  the  arrest 
from    the   king  to  Lacedaemon,     When   he   was   brought  to  phernes 
Athens,  the  Athenians  translated  his  letters  out  of  the  Assyrian  between 
language  into  Greek,  and  read  them;  wherein,  amongst  many  dsmonians 
other  things  that  were  written  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  sum^  ^"1,  'J]f 
ming  up  of  all  was  this :  that  he  knew  not  what  they  meant,  Persia, 
for  although  many  ambassadors  came,  yet  not  one  of  them  said 
the  same  things.   If,  therefore,  they  had  any  thing  to  say  certain, 
they  should  send  somebody  to  him  with  this  Persian.     But 
Artaphernes  they  send  afterwards  away  in  a  galley,  with  am- 
bassadors of  their  own  to  Ephesus.     And  there  having  heard 
the  news  that  king  Artaxerxes,^  the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  lately 
dead,  (for  about  this  time  he  died,)  they  returned  home. 

9  ^opfi.7)Zov  properly  signifies,  "  after  the  manner  that  mats  or  hurdles  are 
platted." 

1  Istone. 

2  That  is,  of  the  party  of  the  nobles. 

3  This  city  belonged  to  the  Corcyrseans  and  Corinthians  in  common ;  but 
a  little  before  this  war,  the  Corinthians  carried  away  captives  the  men  that 
Were  in  it,  and  possessed  it  alone ;  and  those  Corcyraeans  wrought  the 
sedition  before  related. 

*  For  information   on   thi<   nionaich,  who  was   burnamtd   Longimanus, 

2n 
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Year?.  LI.  The  same  winter  also  the  Chians  demolished  their  new 

oi  88  4     wall,  by  command  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  suspicions  with 

The  Chians  I'egard  to  them  that  they  intended  some  innovation,  though 

are  com-     ^^ley  had  made  an  ag-reement  with  the  Athenians,  and  had 
pelled  to  •'  ° .  11 

demolish     obtained  as  firm  security  as  they  were  able,  that  they  [the 

walT."^"    Athenians]  would  let  them  be  as  they  were.     Thus  ended  this 

winter,  and  the  seventh  year  of  this  war,  the  history  of  which 

Thucydides  wrote. 

YEAR  VIII.    A.C.  424.    01.89.1. 

Summer.       LH-  The  next  summer,   in  the  very  beginning,  about  the 
Ihe  Les-    ^.jj^^g  of  the  new  moon,  the  sun  was  eclipsed  in  part ;  and  in  the 
seize  on      beginning  of  the  same  month  happened  an   earthquake.     At 
and  take  '  this  time,  the  Mitylenean  and  other  Lesbian   outlaws  taking 
Antandros  p^gj  qjj  ^jjg  continent  with  mercenary  forces  out  of  Peloponnesus, 
chery.        and  some  which  they  levied  where  they  were,  seize  on  Rhoe- 
teum,  and  for  two   thousand   Phocaean  staters  ^  rendered   it 
back  again,  without  doing  it  any  harm.     After  this  they  made 
an  expedition  against  Antandros  ^  and  take  the  city  by  trea- 
son.    They  had  likewise  a  design  to  set  free  the  rest  of  the 
cities  called  Actaeae,''  which  were  in  the  occupation  formerly  of 
the  Mityleneans,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians ;  but  above  all 
the  rest,  Antandros,  which  when  they  had  once  got,  (for  there 
they  might  easily  build  galleys,  because  there  was  store  of 
timber ;    and  mount  Ida  was  situated  close  by,)  they  might 
easily  issue  from  thence  with  other  their  preparation,  and  infest 
Lesbos,  which  was  near,  and  bring  into  their  power  the  ^olic 
towns  in  the  continent.     And  this  wei'e  those  men  about  to 
prepare. 
The  Athe-       LIII.  The  Athenians,  the  same  summer,  with  sixty  galleys, 
^'xty  ships  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  a  few  horsemen,  taking  also 

sail  against  ^yith  them  the  Milesians,  and  some  other  of  their  confederates, 
Cythera,  '  ' 

see  Prideaux,  Connect,  part  i.  book  5 :  who  considers  it  certain,  that  be  is 
the  Artaxerxes  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Esther,  and  that  the 
transaction  mentioned  in  this  chapter  occurred  in  the  fortieth  year  of  bis 
reign.     He  was  succeeded  by  Darius  Nothus. 

5  This  sum  was  above  jE  1900  sterling.    The  Phocaean  stater  being  worth 
about  19s.  9rf.  sterling. 

6  A  city  of  Troas,  near  which  ^neas  built  his  fleet,  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy.   Vii-g.  iEn.  iii.  6.     Now  .S7.  Dimilri. 

''  Cities  situate  on  the  sea  shore,  or  Aclc,  over-agaiiist  Lesbos, 
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made  an  expedition  against  Cythera,^  under  the  conduct  of  ^"earS. 
Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  oi.  89. 1.  ' 
and  Autocles  the  son  of  Tolmceus.  This  Cytliera  is  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  over-against  Malea.  The  inhabitants 
are  Lacedaemonians,  of  the  Perioeci,9  and  every  year  a  magis- 
trate, called  Cytherodices,  used  to  go  over  to  them  from  Sparta. 
They  likewise  sent  over  men  of  arms  from  time  to  time,  to  lie 
in  garrison  there,  and  took  much  care  of  the  place.  For  it  was 
the  place  where  their  merchant  ships  used  to  put  in  from 
Egypt  and  Libya,  and  by  which  Laconia  was  the  less  infested 
by  pirates  from  the  sea,  in  which  quarter  only  was  it  possible 
that  it  should  be  infested.  For  [Laconia]  stretches  out  to  a 
great  length  into  the  Sicilian  and  Cretan  seas. 

LIV.  The  Athenians  having  come  to  land  with  their  army  take  its 
with  ten  of  their  galleys,  and  two  thousand  men  of  arms  of  the  and  com!' 
Milesians,  took  the  town  Ivins^  on  the  sea  coast,  called  Seandea,  P^}  .'^^  '"■ 

1-11  o    ^     •      n  ■        1T1-1  habitants 

and  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  having  landed  in  the  parts  of  to  surren- 
the  island  towards  Malea,  marched  into  the  city  itself  of  the  -j-^'^y  i^^^ 
Cytherians,  lying  likewise  on  the  sea  coast.     The  Cytherians ''^^^g^  ^''^ 
they  found  standing  all  in  arms  prepared  for  them  ;  and  a  battle  Laconia 
ensuing,  the  Cytherians  for  a  little  while  made  resistance ;  but  days^^^" 
soon  after  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
city;  and  afterwards  came  to  an  agreement  with  Nicias  and 
his  fellow-commanders,  to  permit  the  Athenian  [people]  to  de- 
termine respecting  them  whatsoever  they  thought  good,  but 
death,    Nicias  had  had  some  conference  with  certain  of  the  Cy- 
therians before,  which  was  also  a  cause  that  all  that  concerned 
the  agreement  was  managed  for  them  both  the  sooner  and  with 
the  more  favour,  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.     For 
[had  it  been  otherwise]  the  Athenians  would  have  removed^ 
the  Cytherians,  and  that  both  because  they  were  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  because  the  island  lay  in  that  manner  on  the  coast 
of  Laconia.     After   the   capitulation,   the    Athenians   having 
received  into  their  power  Seandea,  a  town  lying  on  the  haven, 

8  Now  Cerigo.     See  Herod,  book  vii.  chap.  235. 

9  On  the  Perioeci,  see  a  brief  and  excellent  account  in  Hermann's  Pol. 
Ant.  sect.  19.  (p.  41.  of  English  Transl.);  and  on  their  state  amongst  the 
Lacedaemonians,  see  further,  sections  24.  28.  and  48. 

'  The  insertion  of  au,  as  Goeller  remarks,  is  needed  here,  as  otherwise 
the  sense  would  be  repugnant  to  what  is  afterwards  said  in  c.  57,  about  the 
removal  of  only  afeiv  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Year  8.  and  having  established  a  guard  for  Cj'thera,  they  sailed  to 
oi^g^T*'  -^sine,  and  most  of  the  towns  on  the  sea  side.  And  going  some- 
times on  land,  and  staying  where  they  saw  cause,  wasted  the 
country  for  about  seven  days  together. 
The  Lace-  LV.  The  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  saw  the  Athenians 
daemoni-  Y^sid  Cylhera,  and  expected  also  that  they  would  make  descents 
a  body  of  froni  their  ships  in  the  same  manner  in  their  territory,  yet  did 
dred  ca-     not  draw  themselves  up  any  where  with  their  united  forces  to 

valry,  and  resist  them,  but   distributed   a  number  of  men  of  arms   into 
some  ar-  ' 

chers.  sundry  parts  of  their  territory  to  guard  it  wherever  there  was 
need,  and  were  othei*wise  also  exceeding  watchful,  fearing  lest 
some  innovation  shoidd  happen  in  any  thing  that  regarded 
their  political  constitution :  as  having  received  a  very  great  and 
Unexpected  loss  in  the  island,"  and  the  Athenians  having  got 
Pylos  and  Cythera,  and  as  being  on  all  sides  encompassed  witii 
a  busy  war,  and  one  that  did  not  admit  of  precautions,  so  that, 
contrary  to  their  custom,  they  established  four  hundred  horse- 
men,' and  some  archers.  And  if  ever  they  Were  backward  in 
war,  they  were  so  now,  because  it  was  contrary  to  their  own  way 
to  contend  in  a  naval  war,  and  against  Athenians,  who  consi- 
dered whatsoever  they  attempted  not,  to  be  something  short 
of  what  they  thought  to  accomplish.  And  besides  this,  so  many 
misfortunes  in  so  short  a  time  falling  out,  so  contrary  to  their 
expectation,  exceedingly  affrighted  them,  and  they  were  afraid 
lest  some  such  calamity  should  again  liappen  as  they  had 
received  in  the  island.  On  this  account,  they  durst  the  less  to 
hazard  battle,  and  thought  that  whatsoever  they  should  set  on 
foot  would  miscarry,  because  their  minds,  not  used  formerly  to 
losses,  could  now  warrant  them  nothing.-* 
A  party  of  LVI.  As  the  Athenians  therefore  wasted  the  maritime  parts 
monlan "  ^^  ^he  countiy,  and  disembarked  near  any  garrison,  those  of 
troops  de-  the  garrison  for  the  most  part  stirred  not,  both  thinkin<T  thera- 

fcatednear      ,    ®      .      ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,,.,.,. 

Cotyrtd      selves  Singly  to  be  too  small  a  number,  and  being  dejected  m 

2  Spliacteria,  where  their  men  were  taken  and  carried  to  Athens. 

3  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  force  of  cavalry,  which  appears  now  to 
be  levied  for  the  first  time,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  three  hundred 
iTnreis,  or  knights,  who  formed  the  royal  body-guard.  For  information  on 
this  point,  as  also  upon  the  Spartan  army  generally,  see  Hermann's  Pol.  Am. 
sect.  29.  (p.  60.  Eng.  transl.) 

*  Or,  as  Goeller  translates,  "gave  them  no  longer  a  guarantee,  or,  inspired 
them  no  longer  with  confidence." 
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the  manner  mentioned.    Yet  one  garrison  which  defended  itself  Year  8. 
about  Cotyrta  and  Aphrodisia,  frightened  back  by  an  attack  oi.  89. 1.* 
the  straggling  rabble  of  light-armed  soldiers ;  but  when  the  and 
men  of  arms  had  received  them,  it  retired  again  with  the  loss  disia!"" 
of  a  few,  whose  arms  were  also  taken.     And  the  Athenians, 
after  they  had  erected  a  trophy,  put  off  again,  and  went  to 
Cythera.    From  thence  they  sailed  about  to  Epidaurus,  called 
Limera,  and  having  wasted  some  part  of  that  territory,  came 
to  Thyrea  which   is  of  the  territory  called  Cynui'ia,  but  is 
nevertheless  the  middle  border  between  Argia  and  Laconia. 
The  Lacedaemonians  possessing  this  [city,]  gave  the  same  for 
an  habitation  to  the  iEginetae^  after  they  were  driven  out  of 
vEgina,^  both  for  the   benefit  they  had  received  from   them 
about  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  and  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
Helots,  and  also^  that  being  subject  to  the  Athenians,  they  had 
nevertheless  been  always  disposed  towards  their  side. 

LVII.    While   therefore    the    Athenians   were    yet   coming  The  Athe- 
towards  them,  the  iEginetse  left  the  castle,  whicli  they  happened  °'^"®, 
to  be  then  building  toward  the  sea  side,  alid  retired  up  into  the  and  take 
city  above^  where  they  dwelt,  and  which  was  not  above  ten      ^'^^*' 
furlongs  from  the  sea.     There  Mas  also  with  them  one  of  those 
garrisons  which  the  Lacedaemonians  bad  distributed  into  the 
several  parts  of  the   country;  and  these  though  they  helped 
them  to  build  the  fort  below,  yet  would  not  now  enter  the  town 
with  them,  though  the  ^ginetae  entreated  them,  apprehendino- 
danger  in  being  cooped  up  within  the  walls;    and  therefore 
retiring  to  the  highest  ground,  lay  still  there,  as  they  deemed 
themselves  too  weak  to  give  battle.    Meanwhile,  the  Athenians 
came  to  land,  and  marching  up  forthwith   with  their  whole 
army,  take  Thyrea,  and  burnt  it,  and  sacked  whatsoever  was 
in  it.     The  ^ginetae,  as  many  as  were  not  slain  in  the  affray,  and  carry 
they  carried   prisoners   to  Athens;    amongst  whom  Tantalus  buauls^o 
also,  the  son  of  Patrocles,  the  Lacedaemonian  ruler,  amongst  Athens, 
them  was  wounded,  and  taken  alive.     They  carried  likewise  are^aU  pu^ 
with   them    some   few    men   of  Cythera,  whom,   for   safety's !? '*^^'^- 

1  ii  1  1  1  ^  '  J      Some  of 

sake,    they   thought   good   to   remove   to   some   other   place,  the  Cythe- 

These,  therefore,  the  Athenians  decreed  should  be  placed  in  l^oved^* 

the    islands,^   and  the    rest  of  the   Cytherians   should  pay   a  the  rest 

tribute    of  four   talents,    inhabiting  their   own  territory,   and  inhabit 

that  they  should  put  to  death  the  ^ginetae,  as  many  as  they  on  pa^""!' 

5   Vid.  ii.  27.  c  Cvclades.  mentofa 

tribute^ 
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Years.      had  taken,  (out  of  former  inveterate  hatred,)  and  put  Tantalus 
oi.  89. 1.    '"  bonds  amongst  those   Lacedaemonians  that  were  taken  in 

the  island. 7 
Affairs  in        LVIII.    In    Sicily,  the   same   summer,    was    concluded   a 
Sit-ily-  ^     cessation   of  arms,   first  between   the   Camarinaeans  and  the 
at  Gela.     Geloans.     But  afterwards,  the  rest  of  the  Siciliots  assembling, 
by  their  ambassadors,  out  of  every  city  at  Gela,  held  a  con- 
ference amongst  themselves,  if  by  any  means  they  coidd  come 
to  an  agreement;  wherein,  after  many  opinions  had  been  de- 
livered by  men  disagreeing,  and  requiring  satisfaction,  every 
one  as  he  thought  himself  prejudiced,  Hermocrates,  the  son  of 
Hermon,  a  Syracusian,  who  also  prevailed  with  them  the  most, 
spake  to  the  assembly  to  this  effect. 

Oration  of  Hermocrates  for  Peace. 

LIX.  "  Men  of  Sicily,  I  am  neither  of  the  least  city,  nor  of 
the  most  afflicted  with  the  war,  that  am  now  to  speak  and  to 
deliver  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  me  to  conduce  most  to  the 
common  benefit  of  all  Sicily.  Touching  war,  how  calamitous 
it  is,  to  what  end  should  a  man,  particularizing  all  the  evil  that 
exists  in  it,  make  a  long  speech  before  those  that  already  know 
it  ?  for  neither  does  the  not  knowing  of  them  necessitate  man 
to  enter  into  war,  nor  the  fear  of  them  divert  man  from  it,  if  he 
thinks  he  will  obtain  any  advantage.  But  it  falls  out  that 
to  the  one  the  gain  appears  greater  than  the  danger;  while 
the  other  prefers  to  undergo  danger,  rather  than  to  endure 
any  present  loss.  But  if  they  should  chance  both  to  do  these 
very  things  unseasonably,  exhortations  to  peace  are  profitable ; 
which  very  fact,  if  we  be  but  persuaded  of  it,  at  the  present  time 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  :  for  it  was  assuredly  out 
of  a  desire  that  every  city  had  to  establish  its  own  particular 
welfare  on  a  firm  footing,  both  that  we  fell  ourselves  into  the 
war,  and  also  tliat  we  endeavour  now,  by  reasoning  and  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  to  return  to  mutual  amity.  And  if  it  shall 
not  turn  out  that  we  depart  satisfied  every  man  with  what  is 
fair,  we  shall  be  at  war  again. 

LX.  "  Nevertheless,  you  must  know  that  this  assembly,  if 
we  be  wise,  will  not  be  only  for  the  advantage  of  ourselves  in 
particular,  but  how  to  preserve  Sicily  in  general,  which  is  now 
the  object  of  the  machinations  (at  least  in  my  opinion)  of  the 

''  Sphacteria. 
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Athenians.  And  you  ought  to  think  that  the  Athenians  Year  8. 
are  more  urgent  persuaders  to  peace  than  any  words  of  mine  j  oi.«9. 1.' 
who  having,  of  all  the  Grecians,  the  greatest  power,  lie  here 
with  a  few  galleys  to  observe  our  errors,  and,  by  the  fair  title 
of  alliance,  plausibly  to  accommodate  those  who  are  by  nature 
hostile  to  them  to  their  best  advantage.  For  if  we  enter  into  a 
war,  and  call  in  these  men,  who  are  apt  enough  to  bring  their 
armv  to  aid  those  who  call  not  on  them,  and  if  we  weaken  our- 
selves  at  our  own  charges,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the 
increase^  of  their  dominion  here,  it  is  likely,  when  they  shall  see 
us  spent,  they  will  some  time  hereafter  come  upon  us  with 
a  greater  fleet,  and  attempt  to  bring  all  these  states  into  their 
subjection. 

LXI.  "  But,  if  we  were  wise,  we  ought,  acquiring  each  of 
us  for  his  own  state  what  does  not  belong  to  it,  rather  than 
impairing  what  we  already  have,  to  call  in  confederates,  and 
undergo  dangers  ;  and  to  believe  that  nothing  so  much  as 
sedition  destroys  both  the  individual  states  and  Sicily ;  of 
which  we  the  inhabitants  are  planned  against  by  the  Athe- 
nians as  one  body ;  and  nevertheless  are  city  against  city 
separated  among  ourselves.  Acknowledging  Avhich,  we  ought, 
man  with  man,  and  city  with  city,  to  return  again  into  amity, 
and  with  one  consent  to  endeavour  the  safety  of  all  Sicily ;  nor 
should  [the  idea]  occur  to  any  one,  that  though  the  Dorians 
be  the  Athenians'  enemies,  yet  the  Chalcidaeans  are  safe,  as 
being  of  the  race  of  the  lonians.  For  they  invade  not  these 
nations,  because  their  race  is  different,  from  hatred  of  the  one 
of  them,  but  from  a  covetous  desire  of  those  blessings  in  Sicily 
which  we  enjoy  in  common.  And  this  they  have  proved  on 
being  called  to  aid  the  Chalcidaeans.  For  though  they  never 
received  any  aid  by  virtue  of  their  league  from  the  Chalcidaeans, 
yet  have  they  on  their  part  been  more  forward  to  do  them  justice 
than  by  the  league  they  were  bound.  Indeed,  that  the  Athe- 
nians covet  and  meditate  these  things  is  to  be  pardoned.  I 
blame  not  those  that  are  willing  to  reign,  but  those  that  are  too 
willing  to  be  subject.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  man  every  where 
to  command  such  as  give  way,  and  to  be  shy  of  such  as  assail. 
But  all  we  are  to  blame  that  know  this,  and  do  not  provide 
accordingly,  and  who  do  not  each  of  us  come  here,  considering 
this  as  all  important,  [viz]  that  all  should  settle  well  the  object 
*  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders  this,  "paving  the  way  for." 
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Year  8.  of  common  fear.  Of  which  we  should  soon  be  delivered,  if  we 
hi.  89.  1.  "^^ould  agree  amongst  ourselves.  For  the  Athenians  come  not 
against  us  out  of  their  own  country  as  their  station,  but  from 
theirs  here  that  have  called  them  in.  And  so,  not  war  by  war, 
but  all  our  quarrels  would  be  ended  by  peace  without  trouble. 
And  those  that  have  been  called  in,  as  they  came  with  fair  pre- 
tence to  injure  us,  shall  with  fair  reason  depart  without  ac- 
complishing their  errand. 

LXII.  "  And  thus  much,  for  the  profit  that  will  be  found 
by  advising  wisely,    as  concerns  the  Athenians.     But  when 
peace  is  confessed  by  all  men  to  be  the  best  of  things,  why  should 
we  not  make  it  also  in  respect  of  ourselves  ?    Or  do  you  think, 
perhaps,  if  any  of  you  possess  a  good  thing,  or  be  pressed 
with  an  evil,  that  peace  is  not  better  than  war,  to  remove  the 
latter,  or  preserve  the  former,  to  both  ?  or  that  it  hath  not 
honours,  and  eminence  more  free  from  danger  ?  or  whatever 
else  advantajxe  one  mig-ht  discourse  of  at  large,  as  concemin"; 
those  of  war  ?  Which  thing-s  ve  considering;,  ought  not  to  make 
light  of  my  advice,  but  rather  make  use  of  it,  every  one  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety.     Now  if  some  man  has  a  firm  opinion 
that  he  shall  perform  some  design  of  his,  be  it  by  right  or  by 
violence,  let  him  not  take  it  ill  that  he  fail,  contrary  to  his 
expectation  ;  knowing  that  many  men,  ere  now,  pursuing  with 
vengeance  such  as  had  done  them  injury,  and  others,  trusting 
by  some  strength  they  have  had,  to  take  away  another's  right, 
have  the  first  sort  not  only  not  avenged  themselves,  but  also  have 
not  even  preserved  themselves ;   and  to  the  other,  instead  of 
winning  from  others,  it  has  fallen  out  that  they  have  also  left 
behind  them  what  thev  had  of  their  own.     For  revenge  sue- 
ceeds  not  according  to  justice,   because  an   injury  hath  been 
done;  nor  is  strength  therefore  sure,  because  it  is  confident. 
It  is  the  instability  of  fortune  that  is  most  predominant  in 
things  to  come,  which,  though  it  be  the  most  unstable  of  all 
things,  yet  appears  to  be  the  most  profitable.     For  whilst  every 
man  fears  alike,  we  proceed  against  each  other  with  the  greater 
precaution. 

LXIII.  "  Now,  therefore,  terrified  doubly,  both  with  the 
obscure  fear  of  the  uncertainty  of '..hat  is  to  come,  and  with  the 
terror  of  the  Athenians  present,  and  thinking  that  we  have 
sufficient  excuse  in  these  hindorances,  as  to  whatever  may  fall 
short  in  the  projects  we  had  severally  conceived  we  should 
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effect,  let  us  send  away  from  the  country  the  enemies  that  Year  8. 
hover  over  us,  and  make,  if  we  can,  a'n  eternal  peace  amongst  q\  gg^  ^  * 
ourselves ;  or  if  not  that,  then  a  truce,  at  least,  for  as  long 
as  may  be,  and  put  off  our  private  quarrels  to  some  other 
time.  In  sum,  let  us  be  certain  of  this,  that  following  my 
counsel,  we  shall  each  of  us  have  our  cities  free,  whereby  being 
masters  of  ourselves,  we  shall  with  spirit  9  repay  our  benefactors, 
and  retaliate  on  those  who  injure  us.  Whereas  rejecting  it, 
and  following  the  counsel  of  others,  our  contention  shall  no 
more  be,  how  to  be  revenged,  but,  even  if  we  are  very  success- 
ful, we  must  be  forced  to  become  friends  to  our  greatest  enemies, 
and  enemies  to  such  as  we  ought  not. 

LXIV.  "  For  my  part,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  repre- 
senting this  the  greatest  city,  and  which  is  rather  an  assailant 
than  assailed  ;  foreseeing  these  things,  I  hold  it  fit  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  and  not  so  to  hurt  our  enemies,  as  to  hurt  ourselves 
more.  Nor  yet  through  foolish  love  of  contention  [do  I  hold 
it  fit]  to  imagine,  that  I  have  an  equally  absolute  mastery  over 
my  own  wishes,  and  over  fortune,  which  I  cannot  control,  but, 
where  it  is  reasonable,  to  make  concessions.  And  so  I  claim 
the  rest  should  do  so  as  well  as  I ;  and  that  of  yourselves,  and 
not  forced  to  it  by  the  enemy.  For  it  is  no  dishonour  to 
be  induced  to  make  concessions,  kinsmen  of  kinsmen,  one 
Dorian  of  another  Dorian,  and  one  Chalcidaean  of  another  of 
his  own  race ;  or,  in  sum,  any  one  [by  another]  of  us,  being 
neighbours  andjoint-inhabiters  of  the  same  region,  encompassed 
by  the  sea,  and  all  called  by  one  name,  Siciliots,  who,  as  I 
conceive,  will  both  war  when  it  so  happens,  and  again  by  com- 
mon conferences  make  peace,  by  our  own  selves.  But  when 
foreigners  invade  us,  we  shall  (if  wise)  unite  all  of  us  to  en- 
counter them,  inasmuch  as  being  injured  singly,  we  are  in 
danger  universally.  As  for  confederates,  let  us  never  here- 
after call  in  any,  nor  arbitrators.  For  so  we  shall  not  deprive 
Sicily  of  these  two  benefits,  to  be  rid  of  the  Athenians,  and  " 
of  domestic  war,  for  the  present,  and  to  be  inhabited  by  our- 
selves with  liberty,  and  less  the  object  of  the  plots  of  others  for 
the  time  to  come." 

LXV.    Hermocrates    having    thus    spoken,    the    Sicilians  The  Sice- 

liots  are 
9  I  have  followed  the  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  scholar  of  the  present 

day,  in  thinking  that  the  word  "  spirit"  comes  nearest  to  the  word  in  the 
text ;  perhaps  "  manfully"  would  represent  it. 

2o 
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Year  8.  followed  liis  advice,  and  were  brought  to  agree  amongst  them- 
o'l.  89.1/  s^lv^s  that  the  war  should  cease,  every  one  retaining  what 
reconciled  they  then  had ;  and  that  the  Camarinaeans  should  have  Mor- 
anotlfer  gantina,  paying  the  Syracusians  for  the  same  a  certain  sum  of 
Pytho-  money  then  assessed.  They  that  were  confederates  with  the 
Sopho-  Athenians,  calling  such  of  the  Athenians  to  them  as  were  in 
cles,  and    authority,  told  them,  that  they  Avished  to  come  to  an  agreement, 

Eurynie-  ,  . 

don  ap-  and  that  they  also  [i.  e.  the  Athenians]  should  be  comprehended 
freatv  and  ^"  *^^^  same  peace ;  and  the  Athenians  approving  it,  they  did 
sail  home-  so ;  and  hereupon  the  Athenian  ships  departed  out  of  Sicily. 
„  *  .  The  people  of  Athens,  when  their  generals  came  home,  banished 
return  two,  namely,  Pythodorus  and  Sophocles,  and  laid  a  fine  on  the 
punished  third,  Eurymedon,  as  men  that  might  have  subdued  all  Sicily, 
for  haying  but  had  been  bribed  to  return.     So  srreat  was  their  fortune  at 

quitted  .  . 

Sicily.        that  time,  that  they  thought  nothing   could  cross  them,  but 

that  they  might  have  achieved  both  easy  and  hard  enterprizes, 

with  ffreat  and  slender  forces  alike.     The  cause  whereof  was 

the   unlooked-for  prosperity   of  most  of  their   designs,   thus 

ministering  strength  to  their  hope. 

Thedemo-      LXVI.   The  same  summer,   the  Megareans  in  the  city  [of 

party  at      Megara,]  afflicted  both  by  the  war  of  the  Athenians,  who  m- 

Megara      vaded  their  territory  with  their  whole  forces  every  year  twice, ^ 

propose  to  ■'  .  .  .         ,   . 

deliver  up  and  by  their  own  outlaws  from  Pegae,  who  in  a  sedition  driven 
to^Hippo-  o^^t  '^y  the  commons  grievously  afflicted  them  with  robberies, 
crates  and  bcffan  to  talk  one  to  another  how  it  was  rio^ht  to  receive  them 

Ugitios- 

thenes.  home  again,  and  not  let  their  cit}^,  by  both  these  means,  be 
ruined.  The  friends  of  those  without,  perceiving  the  rumour, 
they  also,  more  openly  than  before,  thought  fit  to  lay  hold  of 
and  follow  up  what  was  said.  But  the  chief  men  of  the 
commons,  knowing  that  the  people  would  not  be  able,  by  reason 
of  the  evils  that  oppressed  them,  to  continue  on  their  side,  make 
an  offer  to  Hippocrates,  the  son  of  Aviphron,  and  Demosthenes, 
the  son  of  Alcesthenes,  commanders  of  the  Athenians,  wishing 
-  to  deliver  them  the  city,  esteeming  that  course  less  dangerous 
for  themselves,  than  the  return  of  those  whom  they  had  before 
driven  out.  And  they  agreed,  that  first,  the  Athenians  should 
possess  themselves  of  the  long  walls,  (these  were  about  eight 

'  Goeller  cites  a  passage  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pericles,  to  the  effect, 
that  it  was  customary  for  the  Athenian  generals  during  the  B.  P.,  on  enter- 
ing on  their  office,  to  swear,  that  they  would  twice  every  year  make  an  inroad 
into  the  Mcgarean  territory. 


! 
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stadia  in  length,  and  reached  from  the  city  to  Nisaea,  their  Year  8. 
haven,)  therebj'  to  cut  off  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians  from  oi^e'g^'i^* 
NisEea,  in  which,  the  better  to  assure  Megara  to  their  side, 
there  lay  no  other  soldiers  in  garrison,  but  they ;  and  then 
afterwards,  that  these  men  would  attempt  to  deliver  them  the 
city  above ;  and  they  [the  inhabitants]  Avould  the  more  easily 
come  over  to  their  side,  that  being  effected  first. 

LXVII.  The  Athenians,  therefore,  after  all  was  done  and  The  Athe- 
said  on  both  sides,  and  every  thing  readv,  sailed  by  nio-ht  to  "'^"^°,^- 

.  '  -  '^  .-  '  Jo"""  cupy  the 

Mmoa, "  the  island  of  the  Megareans,  with  six  hundred  men  long  wall, 
of  arms,  led  by  Hippocrates,  and  took  their  post  in  a  pit,  out 
of  which  bricks  had  been  made  for  the  walls,  and  which  was 
not  far  off.  But  they  that  were  with  the  other  commander, 
Demosthenes,  light-armed  Plataeans,  and  others  called  Peri- 
poli,3  lay  in  ambush  at  the  temple  of  Mars,  not  so  far  off 
as  the  former.  And  none  of  the  city  perceived  any  thing  of 
this,  but  only  such  as  had  peculiar  care  to  know  concerning 
this  same  night.  When  it  was  almost  day,  the  Megarean 
traitors  did  thus  :  they  had  been  accustomed  long,  as  men  that 
went  out  for  booty,*  with  leave  of  the  magistrates,  of  whom  they 
had  obtained  by  good  offices  the  opening  of  the  gates,^  to 
carry  out  a  little  boat  of  two  oars,  both  pulled  by  one  person, 
and  to  convey  it  by  night  down  the  ditch  to  the  sea  side  in  a 
cart :  and  to  sail  out ;  and  before  it  was  day  they  used  to  bring 
it  back  again  in  a  cart,  and  set  it  within  the  gates,  that  the 
Athenians  who  lay  in  Minoa  might  not  know  where  to  watch 
for  them, 6  no  boat  being  to  be  seen  in  the  haven.  At  this  time 
was  that  cart  at  the  gates,  which  being  opened,  according  to 
custom,  as  for  the  boat,  the  Athenians  seeing  it  (for  so  it  was 
agreed  on)  arose  from  their  ambush,  and  ran  with  all  speed, 
wishing  to  get  in  before  the  gates  should  be  shut  again,  and  to 

2  This  island  lying  before  the  haven  Nisaea,  made  the  port,  and  the  Athe- 
nians kept  in  it  an  ordinary  garrison  ever  since  they  took  it  first,  and 
could  see  all  the  haven  and  what  vessels  lay  in  it,  but  could  not  enter. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  a  promontory.   See  Thuc.  b.  iii.  51. 

3  Those  who  did  duty  as  militia  in  garrisons,  or  on  the  frontiers :  for 
information  on  this  service  among  the  Athenians,  see  Hermann.  Pol.  Ant. 
sect.  123.  (p.  239.  Eng.  transl.) 

*  To  get  booty  for  the  Athenians. 

5  Not  the  gates  of  Megara,  but  the  gates  in  the  long  walls  near  Nisaea,  as 
appears  by  the  narration. 

'  Literally,  "  that  their  watching  might  be  indistinct,  or  blind." — Bloovif. 
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Year  8.      be  there  whilst  the  cart  was  yet  in  the  gates,  and  was  a  hinderance 

A   C  424 

01,89. 1.'  to  the  shutting  them;  and  they  and  the  Megareans  who  took 

their  part  slay  the  guards  that  were  at  the  gates.  And  first, 
those  Plataeans  and  Peripoli,  that  were  with  Demosthenes,  ran 
in,  in  the  place  where  the  trophy  is  now  :  and  fighting  as  soon 
as  they  were  within  the  gates,  (for  those  Peloponnesians  that 
were  nearest  heard  the  stir,)  the  Plataeans  overcame  those  that 
came  to  bring  aid,  and  made  good  the  gates  for  the  Athenian 
men  of  arms  that  were  coming  after, 
but  are  LXVIII,  After  this,  the  Athenian  soldiers,  every  one  as 

attempt  to  they  entered,  went  up  to  the  wall,  and  a  few  of  the  Pelopon- 
enter  the  nesians  of  the  garrison  at  first  made  head,  and  fought,  and 
were  some  of  them  slain,  but  the  most  took  to  flight  in  fear, 
inasmuch  as  the  enemies  had  fallen  upon  them  by  night,  and 
also  the  traitors  of  the  Megareans  were  fighting  against  them, 
apprehending  that  all  the  Megareans  in  general  had  betrayed 
them.  It  chanced  also  that  the  Athenian  herald,  of  his  own 
discretion,  made  proclamation,  that  if  any  Megarean  would,  he 
should  come  and  ground  ^  his  arms  along  with  the  Athenians. 
When  the  Peloponnesians  heard  this,  they  stayed  no  longer,  but 
firmly  believing  that  they  jointly  warred  on  them,  fled  into 
Nisaea.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  walls  being  now  taken,  and 
the  Megareans  being  in  a  tumult  within  the  city,  they  that  had 
treated  with  the  Athenians,  and  with  them,  the  rest,  as  many  as 
were  in  the  secret,  said  it  was  fit  to  open  the  gates,  and  to  go 
out  to  battle.  Now  it  was  agreed  on  between  them,  that  w^hen 
the  gates ^  were  open,  the  Athenians  should  rush  in,  and  that 
they  themselves  would  be  easily  known  from  the  rest :  for  that 
they  might  have  no  harm  done  them,  they  would  besmear  them- 
selves Avith  ointment.  And  the  opening  of  the  gates  would  be 
for  their  greater  safety.  For  the  four  thousand  heavy-armed 
Athenians,  and  six  hundred  horsemen,  which,  according  to  the 
appointment,  were  to  come  to  them  from  Eleusis,  having 
marched  all  night,  were  already  arrived.  When  they  were 
besmeared,  and  were  now  about  the  gates,  one  of  those  that 
were  privy  discovered  the  conspiracy  to  the  rest  [that  were 
not.]  These  collecting  themselves  together,  came  all  together 
to  the  gates,  denying  that  it  was  fit  to  go  out  to  fight,  (for  that 
neither  in  former  times,  even  when  they  were  stronger  than  now, 
durst  they  do  so,)  or  to  ))ut  the  city  into  so  manifest  a  dano-er. 
7  Seu  note  on  ii.  2.  *  Of  the  city  itself  of  Meg>tra. 
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And  said,  that  if  they  would  not  be  satisfied,  the  battle  shoiikl  Year  8. 
be  there.9     Yet  they   discovered   not   that  they   knew  of  the  oi^89 1!** 
intrigue,  but  only  persisted,  as  having  given  good  advice  ;  and 
they  stayed  at  the  gates,  so  that  the  traitors  could  not  perform 
what  they  intended. 

LXIX.    The   Athenian   commanders,   knowing  some  cross  The  Athe- 
accident  had  happened,  and  that  they  could  not  take  the  city  f^ll^t 
by  assault,  fell  immediately  to  inclosing  Nisaea  with  a  wall,  Nisaea 
thinking  that  if  they  could  take  it  before  aid  came,  Megara  wall, 
would  the  sooner  yield,  (and  iron  was  quickly  brought  to  them  f^'^^^^ 
from  Athens,  and  masons,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary,)  break  off 
and  beginning  at  the  wall^  they  had  won,  and  throwing  up  awall°"^ 
cross-wall  towards  Megara,  from  thence  both  ways  they  drew  ?if ^f^-^" 
it  on  to  the  sea  on  either  side  of  Nisaea ;  and  having  distributed  and 
the  work  amongst  the  army,  as  well  the  wall  as  the  ditch,  they     ^^^^^' 
served  themselves  with  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  suburbs  ;  and 
having  felled  trees,  and  timber,  supplied  what  was  defective 
with  a  palisado;  the  houses  also  themselves  of  the  suburbs, 
when   they  had  put  on  battlements,   served  them  for   a   for- 
tification.    All  that  day  they  wrought:    the  next  day  about 
evening  the  wall  was  within  a  very  little  finished,  and  then 
they  that  were  in  Nisaea,  in  fear,  seeing  themselves  in  want  of 
victual,  (for  they  had  none  but  what  they  used  day  by  day 
from  the  city  above,)  and  without  hope  that  the  Peloponnesians 
would  quickly  come  to  relieve  them,  conceiving  also  that  the 
Megareans  were  their  enemies,  came  to  an  agreement  Avith  the 
Athenians  on  these  terms  :    "  to  be  dismissed  every  one  at  a 
certain  ransom  in  money,  having  delivered  up  their  arms ;  and 
the   Lacedaemonians,    both   the   governor,   and  whosoever  of 
them  else  was  within,  to  be  at  discretion  of  the  Athenians." 
Having   thus  agreed,    they  went   out.     And   the   Athenians, 
when  they  had  broken  off  the  long  walls  from  the  city  of 
Megara,"  and  taken  Nisaea  into  their  possession,  prepared  for 
what  was  further  to  be  done. 

LXX.  Brasidas,  the  son  of  Tellis,  a  Lacedaemonian,  hap-  Brasidas 
pened  at  this  time  to  be  about  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  preparing  ^^ 

9  That  is,  in  Megara,  between  themselves,  before  they  fought  with  the 
enemies  without  the  city. 

1  Viz.  that  part  of  the  long  wall  which  they  seized. 

2  Not  pulled  them  down  quite,  but  only  so  far  as  not  to  be  a  defence  to 
any  part  of  the  city  itself,  nor  to  join  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 


the  Lace- 
aemonian 
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Year  8.  an  army  to  go  into  Thrace.  And  when  he  heard  of  the  taking 
oi.  89. 1.'  of  the  long  walls,  fearing  what  might  become  of  the  Pelopon- 
advances  nesians  in  Nisaea,  and  lest  Megara  should  be  won,  sends  to  the 
si'stancTof  Boeotians,  bidding  them  to  meet  him  speedily  with  their  forces 
Nisaja;      at  Tripodiscus,  (a  village  of  Megaris,  so  called,  at  the  foot  of 

butfinding    ,      ,  .,\  ^  ^,  ,  ,      i?-         i,^      •,  i  t         i 

that  it  is     the  hdl  Geranea,)^  and  marched  himseli  with  two  thousand  and 

moce'eds    ^^^^^  hundred  men  at  arms  of  the  Corinthians,  four  hundred 
with  three  of  Phliasians,  six  hundred  Sicyonians,  and  of  his  own,  all  that 
men,  un-    were   as   yet  levied ;  thinking   still   to  find  Nisaea   untaken. 
perceived   \yhen  he   heard  the    contrary,    (for  he  had  set  out  towards 
Atheni-     Tripodiscus  in  the  night,)  having  chosen  three  hundred  men 
Megara.     out  of  the  whole  army,  before  news  should  arrive  of  his  coming, 
he  came,  having  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Athenians  that  lay 
by  the  sea  side,  to  the  city  of  Megara,  desirous,  as  he  said,  and 
intending  also  in  good  earnest,  if  he  could  have  done  it,   to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Nisaea,  but  his  greatest  object  was  to 
get  into  Megara  to  secure  it ;  and  he  begged  [the  inhabitants] 
to  receive  them,  saying,  he  was  in  hope  he  should  recover  Nisaea. 
The  citi-        LXXI.  But  the  Megarean  factions  being  afraid,  one,  lest 
t^"Y^  k*^  he  should  bring  in  the  outlaws  and  cast  out  them,  the  other, 
him,  upon  Jest  the  commons,  out  of  this  very  fear,  shoitld  assault  them, 
returns  to   whereby  the  city,  being  at  battle  within  itself,  and  the  Athenians 
his  army,   lyj^g  in  wait  SO  near,  would  be  lost,  received  him  not,  but  re- 
solved on  both  sides  to  remain  still,  and  look  out  for  what  might 
happen.     For  both  sides  expected  that  there  would  be  a  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  those  who  came  to  succour  the  city, 
and  that  then  they  might  with  greater  safety  join  the  victorious 
party,  according  as  each  individual  might  favour  either  side. 
And  Brasidas,  not  prevailing  with  them,  went  back  to  the  rest 
of  the  army. 
The  Boeo-      LXXI  I.  And  with  the  dawn  the  Boeotians  arrived,  having 
arrives  at   intended  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Megara,  before  Brasidas  sent, 
daybreak,  egteeminj?  the  danger  to  concern  themselves,  and  beins^  then 

and  en-  .  .  . 

gages  the    with  their  Avhole  forces  at  Plataea,  but  when  they  had  received 

with  equal  ^l^o  this  message,  they  were  much  more  encouraged ;    and 

fortune,      having  sent  two  thousand  two  hundred  men  at  arms  and  two 

hundred  horse  with*  Brasidas,  they  went  back  with  the  greater 

3  Book  i.  105. 

*  The  word  irapna-av  implies,  that  the  Boeotians  had  reached  Tripodiscus, 
as  Mr.  Bloomfield  remarks  ;  not  that  they  sent  the  forces  from  Platnea, 
whence  they  had  set  out  on  receiving  the  message  from  Brasidas,  to  whom 
they  committed  the  detachment. 
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part  of  their  army.  The  whole  army  being  now  present  Year  8. 
together,  not  less  than  six  thousand  men  of  arras,  and  the  qJ  ^Qg^\^' 
Athenian  men  at  anus  being  arranged  in  their  ranks,  about 
Nisaea,  and  the  sea  side,  but  the  light-armed  dispersed  up  and 
down  the  plain,  the  Boeotian  horsemen  fell  unexpected  upon 
the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  drove  them  in  rout  towards  the  sea. 
For  in  all  this  time  till  now,  there  had  come  no  aid  to  the 
Megareans  from  any  place.  But  when  the  Athenian  horse  went 
likewise  out  to  encounter  them,  they  fought,  and  there  was  a 
battle  between  the  horsemen  of  either  side,  that  held  long, 
wherein  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  For  the  Athenians 
slew  the  general  of  the  Boeotian  horse,  and  some  few  others,  and 
rifled  them,  having  charged  them  close  under  Nissea.^  And 
having  these  dead  bodies  in  their  power,  they  restored  them  on 
truce,  and  erected  a  trophy.  Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  the  whole 
action,  neither  side  went  off  with  a  decided  result,  but  parting 
asunder,  the  Boeotians  went  to  their  own  party  and  the  Athenians 
to  Nisaea. 

LXXIIl.  After  this,  Brasidas  and  his  army  came  nearer  to  The  Athe- 
tlie  sea,  and  to  the  city  of  Megara ;  and  having  seized  a  place  Lac'edffi'- 
of  advantage,  stood  still  in  battle  array,  thinking  the  Athenians  }"°?'^°® 
would  be  assailants,  and  knowing  the  Megareans  were  on  the  dine  to 
look  out  for  which  side  should  have  the  victory;   and  they  a° g^age- 
thought  that  matters  stood  well  for  themselves  both  ways  ;   first,  "i<2"^' 
because  they  should  not  be  the  assailants,  and  voluntarily  begin 
the  battle  and  danger;  since  having  manifestly  shewn  themselves 
ready  to  fight,  the  victory  must  also  justly  be  attributed  to  them 
without  their  labour :  and  by  the  same  policy  it  must  fall  out 
well  in  respect  of  the  Megareans  ;  for  if  they  themselves  had  not 
come  and  been  seen,  it  had  no  longer  been  a  matter  of  chance, 
but  they  had,  without  all  doubt,  been  forthwith  deprived  of  the 
city,  as  men  conquered.    Whereas  now,  if  haply  the  Athenians 
themselves  declined  battle   likewise,  they  should  obtain  what 
they  came  for  without  fighting.     Which  also  came  to  pass. 
For  the  Megareans,  when  the  Athenians  went  out  and  drew  up 
their  army  without  the  long  walls,  but  yet,  because  the  enemy 
charged  not,  stood  also  still,  their  [i.  e.  the  Athenian]  com- 

5  The  sense  requires  the  dative,  and  not  the  accusative,  which  would 
mean  "having  charged  (and  driven)  them  to  Nisa>a."  The  reader  should 
refer  to  Dr.  Arnold's  note,  where  this  remark  is  borrowed. 
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Year  8.      manders  likeAvise,  considering  that  if  they  should  begin  the 

oi.  8*9. 1.    battle  against  a  number  greater  than  their  own,  after  the  greatest 

part  of  their  enterprize  was  already  achieved,  the  danger  would 

be  unequal ;  for  if  they  should  overcome,  they  could  win  but 

Megara,  and  if  they  failed,  must  undergo  loss  in  the  best  part 

of  their  men  of  arms;  whereas  the  enemy,  who  out  of  the  whole 

power  and  number  that  was  present  in  the  field,  did  adventure 

but  every  one  a  part,  would  in  all  likelihood  put  it  to  the 

hazard;  ^  and  so  for  a  while  they  waited,  and  when  nothing  was 

attempted  by  either  party,  withdrew  again,  the  Athenians  first 

into  Nisaga,  and  afterwards  the  Peloponnesians  to  the  place 

whence  they  had  set  forth. 

Biasidas         LXXIV.  Then,  I  say,  such  of  the  Megareans  as  were  friends 

into  Me-    of  the  outlaws,  taking  more  confidence,  because  they  saw  the 

^^^'         Athenians  were  unwilling  to  fight,  set  open  the  gates  to  Bra- 

to  Corinth,  sidas  as  victor,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  captains  of  the  several 

nians  re-    cities :  and  when  they  had  received  them  in,  those  that  had 

turn  home,  intrigued  with  the  Athenians,  being  now  in  gi'eat  fear,  they 

are  recall-  come  to  consultation.     Afterwards,  Brasidas,  having  dismissed 

put  to        his  confederates  to  their  several  cities,  went  himself  to  Corinth, 

death  one  jn  pursuit  of  his  former  purpose  of  preparing  the  expedition 

their  ene-  towards  Thrace.     Now  the  Megareans  in  the  city,  when  the 

An  oligar-  Athenians  also  wei'e  gone  home,  all  that  had  chief  hand  in  the 

chical        intrigues  with  the  Athenians,  knowing  themselves  discovered, 

form  of  °  .  1 

govern-  presently  slipped  away ;  but  the  rest,  after  they  had  conferred 
blfshed!'^"  with  the  friends  of  the  outlaws,  recall  them  from  Pegae,  having 
made  them  swear  by  great  oaths,  no  more  to  remember  former 
quarrels,  but  to  give  the  city  their  best  advice.  These,  when 
they  came  into  office,  and  held  a  review  of  the  heavy-armed,7 
having  disposed  the  bands  of  the  soldiers  into  divers  quarters 
of  the  city,  picked  out  of  their  enemies,  and  of  those  that  seemed 
most  to  have  cooperated  in  the  treason  with  the  Athenians, 
about  a  hundred  persons :  and  having  constrained  the  people  to 
pass  their  sentence  on  them  openl)%  when  they  were  condemned, 
slew  them ;  and  established  in  the  city  the  state  almost  of  an 

6  Dr.  Arnold  thus  renders  this  difficult  passage :  "  But  in  the  enemy's 
case,  that  each  should  risk  a  part  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  of  the 
army  then  in  the  field,  was  a  thing  which  they  were  naturally  willing  to 
venture." 

'  Compare  Xenophon.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §.  8.  where  the  same  manoeuvre  is  prac- 
tised by  the  thirty  tyrants,  when  they  wanted  to  arrest  some  suspected 
persons  at  Eleusis. — Arnold. 
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oligarchy.    And  this  change  of  government  brought  about  by  a  Year  8. 

few,  through  sedition,  did  nevertheless  continue  for  a  long  time  oi  89^T* 

after. 

LXXV.  The  same  summer,  when  Antandros  was  about  to  be  Antandros 

repaired  by  the  Mitylenians  as  they  intended,*'  Demodocus  and  by  Demo- 

Aristides,  captains  of  certain  galleys,  set  forth  by  the  Athenians  ^09 "?^"*^ 

to  fetch  in  tribute,  being  then  about  Hellespont,  (for  Lamachus, 

the  third  in  that  commission,  had  gone  with  ten  galleys  into  the 

Pontus,)  having  notice  of  the  preparation  made  in  that  place ; 

and  thinking  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  it  happen  there  as 

it  had  done  in  Anaea^  over-against  Samos,  in  which  the  Samian 

outlaws  having  settled  themselves,  aided  the  Peloponnesians  in 

matters  of  the  sea,  by  sending  them  steersmen,  and  both  bred 

trouble  within  the  city,  and  received  such  as  fled  out  of  it ;  with 

these  feelings  they  levied  an  army  amongst  the  confederates,  and 

sailed  to  it,  and  having  overcome  in  fight  those  that  came  out  of 

Antandros  against  them,  recover  the  place  again.    And  not  long  Lamachus 

after,  Lamachus,  who  had  sailed  into  the  Pontus,  as  he  lay  at  ffgeTb '\ 

anchor  in  the  river  Calex,  in  the  territory  of  Heraclea,  much  rain  flood. 

having  fallen  above  in  the  country,  and  the  stream  of  a  land 

flood  coming  suddenly  down,  loses  all  his  galleys,  and  came 

himself  and  his  army  by  land  through  Bithynia  (belonging  to 

the  Thracians  who  dwell  in  Asia,  on  the  other  side)  to  Chal- 

cedon,!  a  colony  of  the  Megareans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus. 

LXXVI.  The  same  summer  likewise,  Demosthenes,  general  Demos- 

of  the  Athenians,  with  forty  galleys,    directly   after  his  de-  sails  with 

parture  out  of  the  Megaris,  comes  to  Naupactus.     For  certain  ["''^  ^'^'p^ 

men  in  the  cities  thereabouts,  desiring  to  change  the  form  ofpactus,  in 

Boeotian  goverment,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  democracy,  according  quence  of 

to  the  crovernment  of  Athens,  intrigued  with   him  and   Hip- ^ '^°'T^- 

°  '  &  1     spondence 

pocrates  regarding  the  state  of  Boeotia :  and  these  things  had  with  some 

they  prepared,  induced  thereunto  principally  by  Ptceodorus,  ^ho  pro°^' 

a  Theban  outlaw.     Some  had  undertaken  to  deliver  up  Siphae,  "'^V-^, 
/o-    1        •  •  •  .  ,      put  Siphae 

(Siphse  IS  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Thespian,  standing  on  the  into  the 

sea  side   in   the  Crisssean    gulf;)   and  Chaeronea,    (which   is  th^A^the- 
subject-   to    Orchomenus,    called    heretofore    Orchomenus   in  "'ans. 

8  Book  iv.  52.  9  Book  iii.  19.  32. 

1  Founded  by  a  colony  from  Megara,  under  command  of  Argias,  B.  C. 
675.  Originally  called  Procerastis,  now  Kadi  Keni.  See  Hermann.  Pol. 
Ant.  sect.  86. 

2  Or,  pays  duties  to  it.   Compare  ii.  15.  and  note  there.    See  also,  on  this 

2p 
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Vear  8.       Minyeia,  but  now  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,)  some   others,  of 
dl.89^"/    Orchomenus,  were  to    surrender    into  their    hands;    and    the 
Orchomenian  outlaws  had  a  principal  liand  in  this,  and  were 
hiring  soldiers  out  of  Peloponnesus.     This  Chaaronea  is  the 
furthest  town  of  Boeotia  towards  the  Phaenotis  of  Phocis,  and 
The  Athe-  some  Phocians  also  dwelt  in  it.     On  the  other  side,  the  Athe- 
ro\"ua^ck    nians  were  to   seize   on    Delium,   the  temple   consecrated   to 
Delium.     Apollo,  in  Tanagraea,  on  the  part  toward  Euboea;  all  this  was 
to  be  done  together  upon  a  day  appointed,  that  the  BcEotians 
might  not  come   together  to  oppose  them  with  their   forces 
united,  but  might  be  confused,  and  turn  each  to  defend  his  own. 
And  if  the  attempt  succeeded,  and  Delium  was  fortified,  they 
easily  hoped,  though  no  change  followed  in  the  state  of  the 
Boeotians  for  the  present,  yet  those  places  being  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  the  country  being  plundered,  and  because  there  was 
for  every  one  a  place  at  hand  to  retire  unto,  that  affairs  could 
not  remain  long  in  the  posture  they  were ;  but  that  the  Athe- 
nians, joining  with  such  of  them  as  rebelled,  and  the  Boeotians 
not  having  their  forces  united,  they  might  in  time  order  the 
state  to  their  own  liking.     Thus  was  the  plot  laid. 
Hippo-  LXXVII.  And  Hippocrates  himself,  with  the  forces  of  the 

meet  De-  city,  was  ready  when  time  should  serve  to  march  against  the 
mosthenes  Boeotians ;  but  sent  Demosthenes  before  with  forty  galleys  to 
land  force.  Naupactus,  to  levy  an  army  of  Acarnanians,  and  other  confe- 
thenes "     derates  in  these  quarters,  and  to  sail  to  Siphae,  as  it  was  to  be 

makes  war  betrayed  to  him  ;  and  a  day  was  fixed  by  them  on  which  they 

agamst  •'  .,.  .'  -r^  ^  •• 

Salynthius  were  to  do  these  thmo;s  m  concert.    Demosthenes  arriving,  and 

If 

a  pre-^°    finding  the  CEniades  had  been  forced  by  the  rest  of  the  Acar- 

tence,  but  nanians  to  join  the  Athenian  confederation,  and  having  himself 
paiations  raised  all  the  confederates  thereabouts,  made  an  expedition  first 
ceed*to  ^'^  Salynthius  and  the  AgroBans,  and  having  brought  over  the 
Sipliae.       other  places  thereabouts,  stood  ready,  when  the  time  should 

require,  to  go  to  Siphae. 
Brasidas  LXXVII  I.  At  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  Brasidas 
thousand  "^ai^ching  to  the  parts  towards  Thrace,  with  one  thousand  five 
seven  hun-  hundred  men  of  arms,  when  he  was  in  Heraclea  in  Trachis,  sent 
heavy-  a  messenger  before  him  to  his  friends  to  Pharsalus,  begging 
c'^'"ds'*i^'^°"  ^^^^^  *^  guide  himself  and  his  army  through  their  territory;  and 
Thrace. 

point,  and  on  the  Boeotian  confederacy  generally,  Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  sect. 
179.  (p.  376,  Eng.  transl.) 
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when  there  were  come  Panaerus,  and  Dorus,  and  Hippolochidas,  Year  8. 

and  Torylaus,  and  Stvophacus,  the  public  host  of  the  Chalci-  q]  gg  ]  ' 

deeans,  to  Melitia  of  Achaia,^  he  marclied  on.     There  were  His  route 

other   of  the   Thessalians  also   that  convoyed   him ;  and  from  ''"""s*? 

.  .  Ihessaly. 

Larissa*  he  was  convoyed  by  Niconidas,  a  friend  of  Perdiccas. 
For  it  had  been  hard  to  pass  Thessaly  in  any  way  without  a 
guide,  but  especially  with  an  army.  And  to  pass  through  a 
neighbour  territory  without  leave,  is  a  thing  of  which  all 
Grecians  are  alike  jealous ;  besides,  the  commons  of  Thessaly 
had  ever  borne  good  aflFection  to  the  Athenians.  Insomuch 
that  if  the  government  of  that  country  had  not  been,  as  was  the 
custom,  an  oligarchy^  rather  than  a  commonwealth,  he  could 
never  have  gone  on ;  for  also  then,  as  he  marched  forward,  there 
met  him  at  the  river  Enipeus  others  of  a  contrary  mind  to  the 
former,  who  forbade  him,  and  told  him  that  he  did  unjustly  in 
going  on  without  the  consent  of  the  Avhole  body  t)f  the  nation. 
But  those  that  convoyed  him  answered,  that  they  would  not 
bring  him  through  against  their  wills ;  but  that  coming  to  them 
on  a  sudden,  they  conducted  him  as  being  his  friends.  And 
Brasidas  himself  said,  he  came  thither  a  friend,  both  to  the 
country  and  to  them  ;  and  that  he  brought  arms  not  against 
them,  but  against  the  Athenians,  their  enemies.  And  that  he 
never  knew  of  any  enmity  between  the  Thessalians  and  Lace- 
daemonians, whereby  they  might  not  use  one  another's  land  : 
and  that  even  now  he  would  not  go  on  without  their  consent ; 
for  neither  could  he,  yet  still  he  claimed  not  to  be  stopped  from 
passing  through  their  country.  When  they  heard  this,  they  went 
their  ways.  And  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  guides,  before  any 
greater  number  should  unite  to  hinder  him,  marched  on  with  all 
possible  speed:  and  the  same  day  he  set  forth  from  Melitia, 
lie  reached  Pharsalus,  and  encamped  by  the  river  Apidanus; 
thence  he  went  to  Phacium  ;  from  thence  into  Peragbia,  and 
from  this  point  his  Thessalian  convoyers  retui'ned  back,  and  the 

3  Achaia  Phiotis,  the  country  here  spoken  of,  was  believed  to  be  the 
earliest  seat  of  the  Hellenian  race.  Vid.  Thucyd.  i.  3.  and  Herod,  i. 
56.  On  the  geography  of  Thessaly,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Arnold's  notes  on  this  chapter;  from  whom  the  preceding  remark  is 
taken. 

4  These  words  may  also  mean,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders  them,  "  a  citizen 
of  Larissa." 

5  Avvaa-Tfia,  absolute  government  under  one  part:  oligarchical,  or  perhaps 
monarchical,  as  Goellcr  renders  it. 
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Year  8.      Persebians^  who  are  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  set  him  at  Dion, 
oi.  89  1    ^"  *^^  dominion  of  Perdiccas,  a  little  city  of  the  Macedonians, 

situated  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  on  the  side  toward  Thessaly. 
He  arrives      LXXIX.   In  this   manner   Brasidas   ran  through  Thessaly 
at  Uium,    i^efoi.g  any  there  could  put  in  readiness  to  stop  him  ;  and  came 
proceeds    to   Perdiccas,    into    the   territory   of  the   Chalcidaeans.     For 

to  Per- 

diccas,  Perdiccas  and  those  towards  Thrace  that  had  revolted  from 
r"ci'^1°  the  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians 
cidice.  prosper,  had  drawn  this  army  out  of  Peloponnesus  for  fear : 
the  Chalcidaeans,  because  they  thought  that  the  Athenians 
would  invade  them  first,  (and  in  conjunction  with  them  the 
cities  near  them  that  had  not  revolted  urged  on  the  thing 
secretly,)  and  Perdiccas,  not  that  he  was  their  open  enemy, 
but  because  he  feared  the  Athenians  for  ancient  quarrels,  but 
principally  because  he  desired  to  subdue  Arrhibaeus,  king  of 
the  Lyncesteans.  And  the  ill  success  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians in  these  times  had,  turned  out  to  them  a  cause  that  they 
obtained  an  army  from  them  the  more  easily. 

LXXX.  For  the  Athenians  vexing  Peloponnesus^  and  their 
own  territory  Laconia^  most  of  all,  they  expected  the  best  way  to 
divert  them  was  to  send  an  army  to  the  confederates  of  the 
Athenians,  so  to  plague  them  in  return  again ;  and  the  rather 
because  Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcidaeans  were  content  to 
maintain  the  army,  having  called  them  thither  to  help  [the 
Chalcidaeans]  in  their  revolt.  And  also,  because  they  desired^ 
a  pretence  to  send  away  part  of  their  Helots,  (lest  tliey  should 
take  the  opportunity  of  the  present  state  of  their  affairs,  the 
enemies  lying  now  in  Pylos,  to  revolt,)  they  did  also  this 
further,  fearing  the  youth  and  multitude  of  their  Helots ;  (for 
at  all  times  most  of  the  measures  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
drawn  up  with  an  especial  reference  to  keeping  guard  over  the 
Helots.)  They  therefore  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
as  many  of  them  as  claimed  the  estimation  to  have  done  the 
Lacedaemonians  best  service  in  their  wars  should  select  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  they  (i.  e.  the  Lacedaemonians)  would  give 
them  freedom  j  making  trial  of  them  in  this  manner,  and  con- 

6  On  the  Perffibians,  consult  Miillers  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  c.  1.  pages 
80  and  31 ;  and  for  an  account  of  Thessaly,  p.  23  of  the  same.  ( Oxford 
edit,  of  1830.) 

■^  By  incursions  and  foraging  the  country  from  Pylos  and  Cythera. 

8  On  this  construction,  compare  ii.  3 ;  and  Matthiae's  Greek  Grammar,  391. 
—Arnold. 
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ceiving  that  those  who,  every  one  for  himself,  deemed  them-  Year  8. 

selves  worthy  to  be  first  made  free,  would  from  their  daring  ^.  C.  424 
.  .  o  01.  89.1. 

spirit  soonest  also  set  ujDon  them.      And  when  they  had  thus 

chosen  in  preference  about  two  thousand,  they  [the  Helots] 
crowned  themselves,  and  went  in  procession  about  the  temples, 
as  being  freed,  but  they  (i.  e.  the  Lacedaemonians)  not  long  after 
made  away  with  them,  and  no  man  knew  how  they  each  perished. 
And  then  9  at  that  time,  with  all  their  hearts,  they  sent  away 
seven  hundred  men  of  arms  more  of  the  same  men,^  along  with 
Brasidas,  but  the  rest  of  the  army  were  mercenaries  hired  by 
him  out  of  Peloponnesus.  But  Brasidas  himself  the  Lacedae- 
monians sent  out,  because  it  was  his  own  chief  desire. 

LXXXI.  The  Chalcidseans  also  longed  to  have  him,  as  one 
who  was  both  esteemed  in  Sparta  to  be  in  every  way  an  active 
man,  and  who  when  he  went  out  on  foreign  service  did  the 
Lacedsemonians  very  great  service.  For  by  shewing  himself 
at  that  present  time  just  and  moderate  towards  the  cities,  he 
caused  the  most  of  them  to  revolt,  and  some  of  them  he  also 
took  by  treason.  Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  if  the  Lacedae- 
monians pleased  to  come  to  terms,  as  also  they  did,  they  had 
towns  to  render  and  receive  reciprocally,  and  had  a  respite  of 
the  war  from  the  Peloponnese.  And  also  as  regards  the  war, 
which  was  later  in  point  of  time,  after  what  befell  them  from 
Sicily,2  the  virtue  and  wisdom  which  Brasidas  shewed  noAv,  to 
some  known  by  experience,  by  others  believed  upon  from  report, 
was  the  principal  cause  that  made  the  Athenian  confederates 
affect  the  Lacedaemonians  :  for  being  the  first  that  went  out, 


'  These  words,  as  Thirlwall  remarks,  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  266.) 
seem  to  shew,  that  the  massacre  mentioned  in  the  text  took  place  on  some  dif- 
ferent occasion  than  immediately  before  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  as  it  is 
usually  understood.  Besides  which  he  observes,  that  it  would  be  improbable 
that  the  government  would  have  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  Helots  at  a 
time  when  it  could  use  them  advantageously  in  the  foreign  service,  for 
which  Brasidas  was  so  scantily  supplied  with  troops. 

1  Some  refer  the  word  avruv  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  the  mention  in 
V.  34.  of  the  Helots  who  fought  with  Brasidas,  appears  to  support  the  sense 
given  above.  For  an  account  of  the  Helots,  their  treatment,  and  for  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  Crypteia,  see  Miiller's  Dor.  vol.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  45;  or  Her- 
mann's Pol.  Antiq.  sects.  19  and  48. 

2  This  is  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation,  who  understands  the  words  as  meaning 
the  disasters  which  the  Sicilian  expedition  brought  upon  them.  On  this  use 
of  4k,  see  his  note  on  i.  64.  and  iii.  21. 
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Year  8.      and  having  appeared  in  all  points  a  worthy  man,  he  left  behind 
01.  89."].*  ^"^  ^^  assured  hope  that  the  rest  also  were  like  him. 
Tlie  Athe-      LXXXII.  Being  now  come  into  the  parts  towards  Thrace, 
clare  war  the  Athenians  on  notice  thereof  declare  Perdiccas  an  enemy, 
r^e'-'d'^'^   <;  inip^ting  to  him  this  expedition,  and  bestowed  greater  attention 

on  their  allies  in  the  parts  thereabouts. 
Perdiccas,  LXXXIII.  Perdiccas,  with  Brasidas  and  his  army,  as  soon 
junction  ^s  ever  they  came  together,  with  his  own  forces,  makes  an  ex- 
wuh  Bra-  pgditiou  against  Arrhibagus,  the  son  of  Bromerus,  king  of  the 
marches  Lyncesteans,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  confining  on  his  dominion, 
Arrhi-        both  for  a  quarrel  he  had  against  him,  and  also  as  desiring  to 

bajus.with  s^ibdiie  him.     When  he  was  arrived  with  his  army  and  Bra- 

wnom  he       ^  ^  \ 

holds  a  sidas,  at  the  entrance  of  Lyncus,  Brasidas  told  him  that  he 
ence*^  '  desired,  before  he  made  war,  to  draw  Arrhibaeus  by  parley, 
contrary     if  ]jg   could,    to    a    leao;ue    with    the    Lacedeemonians.     For 

to  the  .  '  » 

wishes  of    ArrhibsBus  had  also  made  some  advances  by  a  herald,  to  cora- 
who  there-  ^^^^  the  matter  to  Brasidas's  arbitration.     And  the  Chalcidasan 
upon  re-     ambassadors  being  present,  gave  him  likewise   advice,  not  to 
sum  which  thrust  himself  into  danQ;er  in  favour  of  Perdiccas,  that  they 
contd*-        might  have  him  more  prompt  in  their  own  affairs.^     Besides, 
buted  to     the  ministers  of  Perdiccas,  when  they  were  at  Lacedoemon,  had 
port  of  the  spoken  after  the  following  manner;   viz,  that  he  would  bring 
^'™^'         many  of  the  places  about  him  into  the  Lacedaemonian  league. 
So  that  on  this  account  Brasidas  claimed  the  right  of  treating 
the  more  on  an  equal  ground  [with  Perdiccas]  about  the  affairs 
of  Arrhibaeus. 4     But  Perdiccas  said,  that  he  brought  not  Bra- 
sidas thither  to  be  a  judge  of  their  controversies,  but  to  destroy 
those  enemies  which  he  should  shew  him.     And  that  it  Avould 
be  an  injury,  seeing  he  paid  the  half  of  his  army,  if  Brasidas 
should    take    part    with    Arrhibceus ;    nevertheless    Brasidas, 
whether  Perdiccas  would  or  not,  and  though  it  made  a  quarrel, 
holds  a   conference   with    Arrhibaeus,    by  whom   also   he  was 
induced  to  withdraw  his  army  before  it  made  an  irruption  into 
the  country.     But  from  that  time  forward,  Perdiccas,  instead 
of  half,  gave  but  a  third  part  of  the  pay  of  his  army,   con- 
ceiving himself  to   be  injured. 

3  Or,  as  Bekker  reads,  jujj  vwf^fXftv  nc  UepSiKKo.  ra  Seiva.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  ChalcidiRiiiis  instructed  him  not  to  free  Perdiccas  from  apprehension, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  use  him  more  readily  for  their  own  affairs  also. 

*  So  that  on  this  ground  Brasidas  thought  himself  entitled  to  deal  jointly 
with  Perdiccas  in  the  matters  of  Arrhiba;us,  rather  than  leave  him  to 
manage  them  as  he  pleased. — Arnold. 
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LXXXIV.  The  same  summer,  directly  after  these  events,  a  Yeai-8. 

•         •    •  •  AC  424 

little  before  the  vintage,  Brasidas,  having  joined  to  his  ownQi,  eg.  1.' 

the  forces  of  the  Chalcidaeans,  made  an  expedition  against  Brasidas 
Acanthus,^  the  colony  of  the  Andrians.  And  there  arose  Acanthus? 
sedition  about  receiving  him,  between  such  as  had  joined  with 
the  Chalcidaeans  in  bringing  him  thither,  and  the  common 
people.  Nevertheless,  for  fear  of  their  crops,  which  were  not 
yet  got  in,  the  multitude  was  won  by  Brasidas  to  let  him  enter 
alone,  and  then,  after  they  had  heard,  to  advise  what  to  do 
amongst  themselves.  And  standing  up  to  speak  to  the  multi- 
tude, (for  he  was  not  uneloquent  for  a  Lacedaemonian,)  he  spake 
to  this  effect. 

Oration  of  Brasidas. 

LXXXV.  "  Men  of  Acanthus,  the  sending  of  me  and  of 
this  army  abroad  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  has  made  good  what 
we  gave  out  in  the  beginning  for  the  cause  of  our  war  against 
the  Athenians,  which  was,  that  we  meant  to  make  war  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  But  if  we  be  come  late,  deceived  in  the 
opinion  we  had  of  the  war  there,  [in  which  we  expected]  that 
we  ourselves  should  soon  have  pulled  the  Athenians  down, 
without  any  danger  of  yours,  no  man  hath  reason  therefore 
to  blame  us.  For  we  are  come  as  soon  as  opportunity  per- 
mitted, and  with  your  help  will  do  our  best  to  bring  them 
under.  But  I  wonder  at  your  shutting  me  out  of  your  gates, 
and  if  I  have  come  unwelcome  to  you.  For  we  Lacedae- 
monians have  ventured  this  so  great  danger,  of  passing  many 
days'  journey  through  the  territory  of  strangers,  and  shewn  all 
possible  zeal,  imagining  that  we  went  to  such  confederates  as, 
before  we  came,  had  us  present  in  their  hearts,^  and  were 
desirous  of  our  coming.  And  therefore  it  were  hard  that  you 
should  now  be  otherwise  minded,  and  withstand  your  own  and  the 
rest  of  the  Grecians'  liberty ;  not  only  in  that  yourselves  resist  us, 
but  also  because  those  whom  I  may  go  to  will  be  the  less  willing 
to  attach  themselves  to  me  ;  thinking  it  strange  if  you  to  whom 

5  Situated  near  to  mount  Athos:  according  to  some,  a  city  of  the  Thra- 
cians ;  to  others,  of  the  Macedonians.  See  Herod,  vi.  44.  Taken  by  the 
Romans.  Livy,  xxxi.  45. 

6  Mr.  Bloomfield  takes  the  same  view  of  this  passage,  and  renders  thus  : 
"  as  supposing  we  were  coming  to  allies,  and,  before  we  were  actually  arrived 
here,  sho\ild,  at  least  in  your  minds,  be  arrived." 
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A^C%4  ^  ^^^'^^  fii'St,  having  a  flourishing  city,  and  being  esteemed 
Ol.  89. 1.  wise,  have  not  received  us :  for  which  I  shall  have  no  suf- 
ficient excuse  to  plead,  but  must  be  thought  ^  either  to  be 
offering  you  liberty  unjustly,  or  to  have  arrived  weak,  and 
without  power  to  assist  you  against  the  Athenians,  if  they  come 
against  you.  And  yet  against  the  same  army  I  now  have, 
when  I  went  to  take  aid  to  Nisaea,  the  Athenians,  thouo-h  more 
in  number,  durst  not  hazard  battle ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Athenians  would  send  forth  by  a  naval  armament^  a  force 
equal  to  the  army  they  had  at  Nisaea. 

LXXXVI.  "  I  came  not  hither  to  hurt,  but  to  set  free  the 
Grecians;  and  T  have  bound  the  Lacedaemonian  magistrates  unto 
me  by  great  oaths,  that  in  very  truth  whatsoever  confederates 
shall  be  added  to  their  side,  at  least  by  me,  shall  still  enjoy 
their  own  laws.  And  that  we  shall  not  hold  you  as  confede- 
rates to  us,  brought  in  either  by  force  or  fraud ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  be  confederates  to  you,  that  are  kept  in  servitude 
by  the  Athenians.  And  therefore  I  claim  not  only  that  you 
be  not  jealous  of  me,  especially  having  given  you  so  good 
assurance,  or  think  me  unable  to  defend  you,  but  also  that  you 
join  yourselves  boldly  with  me.  And  if  any  man  be  unwilling 
so  to  do,  through  fear  of  some  particular  man,  apprehending 
that  I  would  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  let  him  most 
especially  cast  away  that  fear :  for  I  came  not  to  assist  a  side, 
nor  do  I  think 9  I  bring  you  an  uncertain  and  doubtful  liberty, 
[which  it  would  indeed  be,]  if  neglecting  the  ancient  forms  of 
government  here,  I  should  enthral,  either  the  multitude  to  the 
few,  or  the  few  to  the  multitude.  For  to  be  governed  so  were 
worse  than  the  domination  of  a  foreigner.  And  there  would 
result  from  it  to  us  LacedcCmonians,  not  thanks  for  our  labours? 
but  instead  of  honour  and  glory,  more  probably  blame ;  and 

7  These  infinitives  depend  upon  e|a)  alrtav,  "I  shall  be  charged  with,  &:c." 
repeated  from  the  preceding  words,  though  with  a  different  signification. 
— Arnold. 

8  The  word  o-ToXy  must  be  understood  here,  or  it  must  be  taken  as  an 
adverb,  as  Dr.  Arnold  understands  it,  who  supposes  that  in  this  obscure  sen- 
tence the  point  of  the  conclusion  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  thus  : 
"  so  that  you  cannot  suppose  that  now,  when  they  must  come  by  sea,  they  will 
send  against  yon  such  a  force  as  they  did  then  against  me ;  and  if  not,  we 
know  they  will  not  venture  to  meddle  with  us." 

9  Dr.  Arnold  takes  vom^w  to  be  used  for  vofitCat  xf^jwi,  and  renders,  "  nor 
am  I  minded  to  offer  you  a  dim  and  doubtful  liberty,  by  making  the  many," 
&;c.   See  also  the  note  in  Thirhvall's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  275.  on  this  passage. 
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as  to  those  charges  *  with  which  we  assail  the  Athenians,  we  Year  8. 
should  appear  to  have  incurred  them  in  a  more  odious  degree  oi.  89. 1.' 
than  those  men,  who  never  pretended  to  virtue. °  For  it  is 
more  dishonourable,  at  least  to  men  in  dignity,  to  amplify  their 
estate  by  specious  fraud,  than  by  open  violence.  For  the 
latter  makes  its  attacks  by  the  right  of  power  given  us  by 
fortune,  but  the  other  by  the  designs  of  an  unjust  principle. 
Thus  do  we  employ  great  care  and  attention  about  matters  that 
concern  us  greatly. 

LXXXVII.  "  But  besides  the  oath  sworn  already,  the 
greatest  further  assurance  you  can  have,  is  [from  those  men]  in 
whose  case  the  actions  compared  with  the  words  afford  a  sure 
proof  that  the  interest  is  as  they  have  said.  But  if  after  these 
proffers  of  mine,  you  shall  say,  you  cannot,  and  yet,  foras- 
much as  your  affection  is  with  us,  will  claim  impunity  for  re- 
jecting us  ;  or  shall  say  that  this  liberty  I  offer  you  seems  to  be 
accompanied  with  danger,  and  that  it  were  well  done  to  offer 
it  to  such  as  can  receive  it,  but  not  to  force  it  upon  any ;  then 
will  I  call  to  witness  the  gods  and  heroes  of  this  place,  that 
my  counsel,  which  you  refuse,  was  for  your  good ;  and  will 
endeavour,  by  wasting  of  your  territory,  to  compel  you  to  it  : 
nor  shall  I  think  I  do  you  therein  any  wrong ;  but  have  reason 
for  it  from  two  constraining  reasons  :  one,  with  respect  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  lest,  whilst  they  have  your  affections,  and  not 
your  alliance,  they  should  receive  hurt  from  your  contribution  . 
of  money  to  the  Athenians;  another,  with  regard  to  the 
Grecians,  lest  they  should  be  hindered  from  getting  rid  of 
slavery  by  your  means :  for  otherwise  indeed  we  could  not 
justly  do  it;  nor  ought  we  Lacedaemonians  to  set  any  at  liberty 
against  their  wills,  if  it  were  not  for  some  common  good. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  covet  dominion  over  you,  but 
seeing  we  haste  to  make  others  lay  down  the  same,  we  should 
do  injury  to  the  greater  part,  if,  bringing  liberty  to  the  other 
states  in  general,  we  should  allow  you  to  cross  us.  Deliberate 
well  on  these  things,  strive  to  be  the  beginners  of  liberty  to 
the  Grecians,  to  get  yourselves  eternal  glory,  to  preserve  every 
man  liis  private  estate  from  damage,  and  to  invest  the  whole 
city  with  a  most  honourable  title." 

LXXXVIII.  Thus  much  spake  Brasidas.    The  Acanthians,  Brasidas 

persuades 
1  Ambition  and  desire  to  subdue  other  states. 
*  The  desire  to  assert  the  rights  of  other  states. 

2q 
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Year  8.  after  much  had  first  been  said  on  either  side,  partly  for  that 
oi.89. 1.'  ■"'^^ich  Brasidas  had  alluringly  spoken,  and  partly  for  fear  of 
the  Acan-  their  crops  abroad,  the  most  of  them  decreed  to  revolt  from  the 
thians  to  Athenians,  having  given  their  votes  in  secret.  And  when  they 
the  Athe-  had  made  him  bind  himself  by  the  same  oath  which  the  Lace- 
receive  his  dffimonian  magistrates  took,^  when  they  sent  him  out,  namely, 
army.  ^Yio.^  in  very  truth  what  confederates  soever  he  should  join  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  should  enjoy  their  own  laws,  they  received 
Stagirus  his  army  into  the  city.  And  not  long  after  Stagirus  revolted 
from  the  ^ith  them,  a  colony  of  the  Andrians.  And  these  were  the  acts 
Athenians,  of  this  summer. 

WiNTEH.       LXXXIX.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  winter,  when 
thene"^"      ^^^^  Boeotian  cities  should  have  been  delivered  to  Hippocrates 
through  a   and  Demosthenes,  generals  of  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthenes 
the  days,    should  have  gone  with  his  ships  to  ^eet  him  to  Siphae,  and 
seconded    Hippocrates  to  Delium,  having  mistaken  the  days  on  which 
by  Hippo-  they  should   have   both  set  forward,  Demosthenes   sailed   to 
fails  in  his  Siphse  first,  and  having  with  him  the  Acarnanians  and  many 
Siphffi  °"    confederates  of  those  parts  in  his  fleet,  loses  his  labour,  through 
the    plot    being    revealed    by    Nicomachus,    a    Phocian,    of 
Phanotis,  who  told  it  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  they  again 
to  the  Boeotians :  whereby  the  Boeotians  joining  in  a  body  to 
bring   aid   to   those  places,  (for  Hippocrates  had  not  as  yet 
offered  them  any  annoyance  in  their  own  several  territories,) 
preoccupy  both  Siphse  and  Chseronea.     And  the  conspirators, 
knowing  the  error,  attetapted  in  those  cities  no  further. 
Hippocra-      XC.    But  Hippocrates  having  raised  the  whole  power  of 
aTDeUum  A-thens,  both  citizens  and  others  that  dwelt  amongst  them,-*  and 
a  day  too   all  Strangers  that  were  then  there,  arrives  afterwards  at  Delium, 
proceeds-  when  the  Boeotians  were  now  returned  from  Siphae  :  and  there 
to  fortify    stayed  his  army,  and  encompassed  Delium,  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
pie.  with  a  wall,  in  this  manner.     Round  about  the  temple  and  the 

shrine,*  they  drew  a  ditch,  and  out  of  the  ditch,  for  a  wall,  they 

3  The  word  bixoaavra  might  be  referred  to  Brasidas ;  "  tlie  oaths  which 
he  swore,  when  the  magistrates,"  &c.  The  point  is  further  discussed  in  a 
note  in  C.  Thirlwall's  Greece,  iii.  p.  276. 

*  For  informatioTi  about  the  Metics,  see  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  sect.  115, 
116.  (Engl,  transl.  Oxf.  1836.)  and  Boeckh.  Pub.  CEcon.  i.  p.  47;  or 
Clinton's  Fasti,  ii.  p.  389. 

5  For  further  information  on  the  difference  of  TC/ueros,  "  the  whole  sacred 
inclosure  round  a  temple;"  Upov,  "the  whole  building  of  the  temple;''  and 
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cast  up  the  earth;  and  having  driven  down  piles  on  either  side,  Years, 
they  cast  thereinto  the  substance  of  the  vineyard  about  the  q\  qq^"^^' 
temple,  which  to  that  purpose  they  cut  down,  together  with  the 
stones  and  bricks  of  the  ruined  buildings ;  and  by  all  means 
heightened  the  fortification,  and,  in  such  places  as  it  was  ex- 
pedient, erected  turrets  of  wood  on  the  same,  and  also  [where] 
there  was  no  edifice  of  the  temple  standing ;  for  the  cloister 
that  had  once  existed,  had  fallen  down.  They  began  the  work 
the  third  day  after  they  had  set  forth  from  home,  and  wrought 
all  the  day,  and  all  the  fourth  and  fifth,  till  dinner.  And  then 
most  part  of  it  being  finished,  the  army  came  back  from 
Delium,  about  ten  furlongs,  on  their  march  homewards.  And 
the  light-armed  soldiers  went  most  of  them  directly  away,  but 
the  men  of  arms  piled  their  arms  there,  and  rested.  Hippo- 
crates stayed  yet  behind,  and  gave  orders  about  the  establishing 
guards,  and  about  the  finishing  what  was  yet  left  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fortification. 

XCI.   The  Boeotians  took  the  same  time  to  assemble  at  The  Boeo- 
Tanagra ;  and  when  the  forces  were  come  in  from  all  of  the  g  ^"1?^' 
cities,  and  they  imderstood  that  the  Athenians  were  advancing  Tanagra. 
homewards,  though  the  rest  of  the  Boeotian  commanders,  which  one  of  the' 
were  eleven,^  approved  not  giving  battle,  because  they  were  not  ?*?" 
now  in  Bceotia,  (for  the  Athenians,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms,  urges  them 
were  almost  in  the  confines  of  Oropia,)  yet  Pagondas,^  the  son  the^Athe^ 
of  Aioladas,  being  the  Boeotian  commander  for  Thebes,  together  "'^"^s. 
with  Arianthides,  the  son  of  Lysimachidas,  and  it  being  his 
turn  to  have  the  leading  of  the  army,  was  desirous  to  fight,  and 
held  it  the  best  course  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle ;  wherefore 
calling  them  to  him,  every  company  by  itself,  that  they  might 
not  be  all  at  once  from  their  arms,  he  tried  to  persuade  the 
Boeotians  to  march  against  the  Athenians,  and  to  hazard  battle, 
speaking  in  this  manner. 

Oration  of  Pagoiidas  to  his  soldiers. 
XCII.  "  Men  of  Bceotia,  it  ought  never  to  have  so  much  as 

yfws,  "  the  shrine  where  the  image  of  the  deity  stood ;"'  see  Duker's  learned 
note  quoted  by  Arnold. 

6  On  the  constitution  of  Bceotia,  see  C.  Thirl.  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  p.  434 ; 
and  Hermann.  Pol.  Antiq.  sect.  179,  for  full  information  on  the  disputed 
point  of  the  number  of  the  Boeotarchs,  and  ii.  2.  and  note. 

7  Book  vi.  96. 
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Year  8.      entered  the  thought  of  any  of  us,  the  commanders,  that  if  we 
oi.  89. 1.*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^®  Athenians  now  in  Boeotia,  it  should  therefore 
be  unfit  to  give  them  battle.     For  they  out  of  a  bordering 
country  have  entered  Boeotia,  and  constructed  a  fortress  in  it, 
with  intent  to  waste  it,  and  are  assuredly  enemies  in  whatever 
spot  of  ground  we  find  them,  or  whencesoever  they  have  come 
and  done  the  acts  of  hostility.     But  now  if  any  man  has  thought 
[the  other  course]  to  be  the  safer,  let  him  henceforth  be  of 
another  opinion.     For  providence  in  them  that  are  invaded 
alloweth  not  such  deliberation  concerning  their  own  land  as 
may  be  used  by  them,  who,  retaining  what  is  their  own,  out 
of  desire  to  have  more,  voluntarily  invade  the  estate  of  another. 
And  it  is  your  ancestral  right,  when  a  foreign  enemy  comes 
against  you,  to  fight  with  him,  both  on  your  own,  and  on  your 
neighbours'  ground  alike ;  but  much  more  you  ought  to  do  it 
against  the  Athenians,  who  are  besides  borderers.     For  with 
all  men,  the  being  a  match  in  power,  with  regard  to  the  cities 
that  are  their  neighbours,  constitutes  their  freedom.  With  these 
then  that  attempt  the  subjugation,  not  only  of  their  neighbours, 
but  of  states  far  from  them,  how  can  we  do  otherwise  than  run 
the  hazard  to  the  utmost  ?    (We  have  for  example,  the  relation 
that  the  Euboeans  over-against  us,  and  also  the  greatest  part  of 
the  rest  of  Greece  stands  in  towards  them,)  and  you  must 
know,  that  others  fight  with  their  neighbours  about  the  bounds 
of  their  territories;  but  to  us,  if  we  be  vanquished,  one  boundary 
Avill  be  laid  down  to  all  our  land,  about  which  there  will  be  no 
dispute :  for  they  will  enter  and  take  all  our  several  states  into 
their  own  possession  by  force.    So  much  more  dangerous  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Athenians  than  that  of  other  people. 
And   such    as  on  confidence    in  their   strength    invade   their 
neighbours,  as  the  Athenians  now  do,  are  wont  to  be  bold  in 
warring  on  those  that  remain  still,  defending  themselves  only 
in  their  own  territories  j  whereas  they  be  less  ready  to  sustain 
the  attack  of  those  ^  that  meet  them  without  their  own  limits, 
and  who  begin  the  war  when  the  opj^ortunity  serves.    We  have 
experience  hereof  in  these  same  men :  for  after  we  had  over- 
come tliem  at  Coronea,  at  what  time,  through  our  own  sedition, 
they  held  our  country  in  possession,  we  established  a  great 

*  This  word  is  rendered  by  Goeller  "sustinerej"  while  Dr.  Arnold  prefeis 
the  sense  of  "meddling  with,"  or  "  laying  hold  of,  in  order  to  overpower." 
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security  in  Boeotia,  which  lasted  till  this  present.  Remem-  Year  8. 
bering  which,  we  ought  now,  the  elder  sort  to  imitate  our  former  ^\  ^q^^'*' 
acts  there,  and  the  younger  sort,  who  are  the  children  of  those 
valiant  fathers,  to  endeavour  not  to  disgrace  the  virtue  of  their 
houses ;  but  rather  with  confidence  that  the  god,  whose  temple 
they  have  fortified  and  unlawfully  dwell  in,  will  be  with  us, 
and  trusting  to  the  sacrifices  which  w'e  offered  him  and  which 
appear  fair,  to  join  battle  against  them,  and  let  them  see,  that 
they  may  go  and  acquire  what  they  covet,  by  invading  such  as 
Avill  not  fight,  but  that  men,  wdio  consider  it  their  noble  right  to 
hold  their  own  in  liberty  by  battle,  and  not  invade  the  land  of 
another  unjustly,  will  never  let  them  go  away  unfought." 

XCIII.   Pagondas,  with  exhortations  of  this  nature  to  the  Tlie  Bceo- 
Boeotians,  persuaded  them  to  march  ag-ainst  the  Athenians;  and  ^'^"  ^"^"^^ 

-,.,.,  .  advances, 

maknig  them  rise,  led  them  speedily  on,  for  it  was  drawino-  and  forms 

towards  the  close  of  day;  and  when  he  was  near  their  army,  hfii.'"  ^ 
in  a  place  from  whence,  by  the  interposition  of  a  hill,  they  saw 
not  each  other,  making  a  stand,  he  put  his  army  into  order, 
and  prepared  to  give  battle.  When  it  was  told  Hippocrates, 
who  was  then  at  Delium,  that  the  Boeotians  w^ere  marching  up 
against  them,  he  sends  to  the  army,  commanding  them  to  put 
themselves  in  array,  and  not  long  after  he  came  up  himself, 
having  left  some  three  hundred  horse  about  Delium,  both  for  a 
guard  to  the  place,  if  any  one  should  assault  it,  and  moreover 
to  watch  an  opportunity  to  come  upon  the  Boeotians  when  they 
were  in  fight.  But  against  these  the  Boeotians  appointed  some  The  Bceo- 
forces  purposely  to  resist  them.  And  when  all  was  as  it  should  *'.^"  ^'f^'' 
be,  they  shewed  themselves  above  the  hill:  where  they  sat 
down  with  their  arms,  in  the  same  order  they  intended  to  be 
arranged  in,  being  about  seven  thousand  men  of  arms,  of  light- 
armed  above  ten  thousand,  a  thousand  horsemen,  and  five 
hundred  targeteers.  Their  right  wing  consisting  of  the  Thebans, 
and  those  of  the  same  division  as  they;  9  in  the  middle  were  the 
Haliartians,  Coronasans,  Copaeans,  and  the  rest  that  dwell 
about  the  lake;i  in  the  left  were  the  Thespians,  Tanagrajans,  and 
Orehomenians.  The  horsemen  and  light-armed .  soldiers  were 
placed  on  either  wing.     The  Thebans  w^ere  ordered  by  twenty- 

9  That  is,  « those  who  inhabited  the  same  division  (or,  /noipa)  of  Bceotia 
with  the  Thebans,"  as,  for  instance,  the  Paiopasii,  Therapnenses,  and 
Petronii. 

1  The  lake  Copais. 
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Years.      five  in  file,"  but  the  rest,  every  one  as  it  fell  out.     This  was 

oi  ^'9^^/'  *''*"'  preparation  and  order  of  the  Boeotians. 

Disposi-         XCIV.  The  Athenian  men  of  arms,  in  number  no  fewer  than 

Ath  "nian^  *^^  enemy,  were  ordered  by  eight  in  file  throughout.     Their 

army.        horse  they  placed  on  either  wing ;  but  for  light-armed  soldiers, 

armed  as  was  fit,  there  were  none,  nor  were  there  any  in  the 

city.     Those  that  joined  in  the  expedition,  being  many  more 

in  number  than  their  enemies,  followed  the  camp,  many  without 

arms,   as   being   a   general    expedition   both   of   citizens  and 

strangers  ;  and  after  they  once  began  to  make  homeward,  they 

were  not  present  there,  except  in  a  small  number ;  and  when 

they  were  arranged   in  their  order,  and   now  ready  to  join 

battle,  Hippocrates,  the  general,  came  forward  along  the  army 

of  the   Athenians,   and   encouraged   them,   speaking  to    this 

effect. 

Oration  of  Hipjwcrates  to  his  Soldiers. 

XCV.  "  Men  of  Athens,  my  exhortation  Avill  truly  be  short, 
but  with  valiant  men  it  has  as  much  force  as  a  longer,  and  is 
for  a  remembrance,  rather  than  a  command.  Let  it  occur  to 
no  one,  because  it  is  in  the  territory  of  another,  that  we  there- 
fore are  venturing  this  so  great  a  danger  that  does  not  concern 
us.  For  in  the  territory  of  these  men,  you  will  fight  for  your 
own  :  and  if  we  get  the  victory,  the  Peloponnesians  will  never 
invade  our  territories  again,  for  want  of  the  cavalry  of  these 
men,  but  that  in  one  battle  you  shall  both  gain  this  territory 
and  render  your  own  more  free  [from  subsequent  invasions.] 
Therefore  march  on  against  the  enemy,  every  one  as  becomes 
the  dignity  both  of  the  city,  which,  considering  it  to  be  his 
country,  he  glories  to  be  chief  of  all  Greece,  and  of  his  an- 
cestors, who  having  overcome  these  men  at  CEnophytse, 
xmder  the  conduct  of  Myromides,  were  in  times  past  masters  of 
all  BoDotia." 

The  Boeo-     XCVI.  Whilst  Hippocrates  was  making  this  exhortation,  and 
tians 

2  Thus,  at  Leuctra,  the  Thebans  were  formed  fifty  deep,  ( Xenoph.  Hell, 
vi.  4);  and  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athenians  sixteen  deep,  which  was 
the  usual  depth  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx;  while  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedaemonians usually  formed  but  eight  deep. — Arnold.  On  this  point,  as 
regards  the  Doric  states,  see  Miill.  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  250.  book  iii.  c.  12.  (Oxf. 
transl.);  and  on  the  Athenian  army,  see  Hermann.  Pol.  Antiq.  sect.  132. 
(Eng.  transl.);  and  oa  the  Lacediemonian,  sects.  29,  30. 
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had  advanced  over  half  the  army,  but  could  proceed  no  furthei-,  Year  8. 
the  BoBotians  now,  for  Pagondas  likewise  made  but  a  short  (^/|  ^'q^^'*' 
exhortation,  sang  the  Paean,  and  came  down  upon  them  from  charge  the 
the  hill.     And  the  Athenians  likewise  went  forward  to  meet  ^•^'^^"'^"s- 
them,  and  joined  battle  with  them  running.     The  utmost  parts 
of  both  the  armies  never  came  to  contest,  both  from  one  and  the 
same  cause  ;  for  some  Avater-courses  hindered  them.     But  the 
rest  engaged  in  a  sharp  contest,  [standing  close]  and  even  pushing 
with  their  bucklers.     The  left  wing  of  the  Boeotians  to  the  very  The  left     * 
middle  of  the  army  w^as  worsted  by  the  Athenians,  who  in  this  (1,'"?)°*^ 
part    bore    hard    upon    the    rest,    and   principally   upon    the  tians 
Thespians.     For  inasmuch  as  they  that  were  placed  next  them 
in  the  same  wing  gave  back,  and  they  [the  Thespians]  were 
circled  in  by  the  Athenians  in  a  narrow  compass,  those  of  them    . 
that  were  slain  were  hewed  down  while  defendincj  themselves 
hand  to  hand.     Some  also  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  disor- 
dered with  enclosing  them,  through  ignorance  slew  one  another. 
So  that  the  Boeotians  were  overthrown  in  this  part  and  fled  to 
the  other  part,  which  yet  kept  up  the  battle.     But  the  right 
wing,  wherein  the  Thebans  stood,  had  the  better  of  the  Athe- 
nians,   and  by  little  and   little  at  first  forced   them  to   give 
ground,    and    followed    on    them.      It   happened    also    that  The  Athe- 
Pagondas,  whilst  the  left  wing  of  his  army  was  in  distress,  "ast"fot^^lIy 
sent  two  companies  of  horse  secretly  about  the  hill,  whereby  defeated. 
that  wing  of  the  Athenians  which  Avas  victorious,  thinking  on 
their  sudden  appearing  that  a  fresh  army  was  advancing  upon 
them,  was  put  to  fright,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians, 
now  doubly  terrified  by  this  accident,  and  by  the  Thebans  who 
continually  pressed  them,  broke  their  ranks,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  flight ;  some  fled  toward  Delium  and  the  sea,  some 
towards  Oropus;  others  to  the  mountain  Parnes,  and  others 
other  ways,  as  each  had  any  hope  of  safety.  The  Boeotians,  espe- 
cially their  horse  and  those  Locrians  that  came  to  bring  aid  after 
the  rout  was  already  begun,  followed,  killing  them.    But  night 
having  come  on  while  they  were  thus  employed,  the  greater 
number  of  them  that  fled  was  the  easier  saved.     The  next  day,  A  garrison 
those  that  were  got  to  Oropus  and  Delium  were  transported  Athenians 
thence  by  sea  to  Athens,  having  left  a  garrison  in  Delium  j  a^  Delium. 
which  place,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  they  yet  retained. 

XCVII.  The  Boeotians,  when  they  had  erected  their  trophy.  Dispute 
taken  aAvay  their  own  dead,  rifled  those  of  the  enemy,  and  left  fhe^Breo- 
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Year  8.  a  guard  u})on  the  ])lace,  returned  back  to  Tanugra,  and  there 
oi.  89. 1.'  entered  into  consultation  for  an  assault  to  be  made  upon  Delium. 
tians  and  Meanwhile,  a  herald  sent  from  the  Athenians  for  the  bodies,  met 
i^specHng  ■"''^^  ^  herald  by  the  way,  sent  by  the  Boeotians,  who  turned 
the  giving  him  back,  tellinc:  him  he  could  e:et  nothinsf  done,  till  he  him- 

up  the  '  &  Ob' 

dead  self  was  returned  from  the  Athenians.     This  herald,  when  he 

bodies.  came  before  the  Athenians,  delivered  what  the  Boeotians  had 
given  him  in  charge,  namely,  that  they  had  done  unjustly  in 
transgressing  the  universal  law  of  the  Grecians,  it  being  an 
ordinance  received  by  them  all,  that  the  invader  of  another's 
country  sliould  abstain  from  all  holy  places  in  the  same.  That 
the  Athenians  had  fortified  Delium,  and  were  dwelling  in  it, 
and  Avere  doing  whatsoever  else  men  are  wont  to  do  in  places 
profane,  and  had  drawn  that  water  to  the  common  use,  which 
was  unlawful  for  themselves  to  have  touched,  save  only  to  wash 
their  hands  for  the  sacrifice.  That  therefore  the  Boeotians,  both 
in  the  behalf  of  the  god  and  of  themselves,  invoking  Apollo, 
and  all  the  deities  worshipped  jointly  there,  did  bid  them  to  be 
gone,  and  to  remove  what  they  had  out  of  the  temple. 

XCVIII.  After  the  herald  had  said  thus  much,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  herald  of  their  own  to  the  Boeotians ;  denying,  that  either 
they  had  done  any  wrong  to  the  holy  place  already,  or  would 
willingly  do  any  hurt  to  it  hereafter.  For  neither  did  they  at 
first  enter  into  it  Avith  such  intent,  but  rather  to  requite  from  it 
the  injuries  which  had  been  done  "them.  As  for  the  laAv  which 
the  Grecians  have,  it  is  no  other,  than  that  they  Avhicli  have 
the  dominion  of  any  territory,  great  or  small,  have  ever  the 
temples  also,  served  with  whatever  rites  they  can,  besides  the 
accustomed  ones.  For  also  the  Boeotians,  and  most  men  else, 
all  that  having  driven  out  another  nation  by  violence  possess 
their  territory,  did  at  first  invade  the  temples  of  others,  but 
now  held  them  as  their  OAvn.  That  therefore,  if  they  could  Avin 
from  them  more  of  their  laud,  they  would  keep  it;  and  for  the 
part  they  Avere  now  in,  they  Avould  not  go  out  of  it,  Avith  their  own 
good  will,  as  being  their  OAvn.  That  for  the  water,  they  meddled 
Avith  it  on  necessity,  considering  Avhich,  they  [the  Athenians] 
had  not  appropriated  it  in  a  feeling  of  insolence,  but  that  in  their 
oAvn  defence  against  them,  [the  Boeotians,]  Avho  had  invaded 
their  territory  first,  they  were  compelled  to  use  it.  For  what- 
soever is  constrained  by  Avar  or  danger,  hath  in  reason  a  kind 
of  pardon  even  with  the  god  himself.     For  the  altars,  in  cases 
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of  involuntary  offences,  are  a  refuge ;  and  they  are  said  to  violate  Year  8. 
laws,  that  are  evil  without  constraint,  not  they  that  are  a  little  q\  ^q^^'*' 
bold  upon  occasion  of  distress.  TJiat  the  Boeotians  themselves, 
who  require  restitution  of  the  holy  places,  for  a  redemption 
of  the  dead,  are  more  irreligious  by  far  than  they,  who,  rather 
than  let  their  temples  go,  are  content  to  go  without  that  which 
were  fit  for  them  to  receive. ^  And  they  bade  him  plainly  permit 
them,  [the  Athenians],  without  departing  from  the  Boeotian 
territory,  (for  that  they  were  not  now  in  their  land,  but  in 
a  territory  which  they  had  made  their  own  by  the  spear,)  but 
according  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,  by  making  a 
truce  to  fetch  away  the  dead. 

XCIX.  To  this  the  Boeotians  answ^ered,  that  if  the  dead  were  Final  an- 
in  Boeotia,  they  should  quit  the  ground,  and  take  with  them  ^f^*""*^^'^® 

.  .  .  .  Boeotians. 

whatsoever  was  theirs.  But  if  the  dead  were  in  their  own  terri-  The  Athe- 

tory,  the  Athenians  themselves  knew  best  what  was  to  be  done ;  ■*  j-aij  re!' 

for  they  thought  that  Oropia,  wherein  it  chanced  that  the  dead  tums  with- 
1      1       1  •         />       1      •  .       •  out  effect- 

lay,  the  battle  being  fought  in  the  border,  by  subjection  be-  ing  his 

longed  to  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  [the  Athenians]  could  P"''P°*®' 

not  get  possession  of  them  in  opposition   to  themselves,  [the 

Boeotians,]  nor  would  they,  as  they  pretended,  grant  a  truce  for 

their  [i.  e.  the  Athenians]  territory;  but  conceived  it  was  a 

handsome  answer  to  say,  that  if  they  would  quit  their  ground, 

they  should  obtain  whatsoever  they  required.     Which  when 

the  Athenian  herald  heard,  he  went  his  way  without  effect. 

C.  The  Boeotians  having  sent  for  darters  and  slingers  from  The  Bceo- 

the  Melian  gulf,  and  with  these,  and  two  thousand  men  of  arms  if"^„'^''^ 

of  Corinth,  and  the  Peloponnesian  garrison  that  came  out  of  and  make 

Nisaea,  and  the  Megareans,  all  which  arrived  to  their  aid  afler  jred  pri- 

the  battle,  they  marched  forthwith  to  Delium,  and  assaulted  the  ^^^^rs. 

fortress ;  and  w^hen  they  had  attempted  the  same  many  other 

ways,  at  length  they  brought  to  it  an  engine,  which  also  took  it, 

3  Lit.  And  tliat  they  who  thought  it  right  to  restore  the  dead  in  exchange 
for  temples,  were  far  more  irreligious  than  those  [i.  e.  the  Athenians]  who 
were  not  willing  to  get  back  for  the  temples  what  ought  not  so  to  be 
exchanged. 

*  In  this  reply,  the  Boeotians  purposely  confounded  the  position  of  the 
Athenians  at  Delium,  which  belonged  to  Boeotia,  with  that  of  their  dead  in 
the  territory  of  Oropus,  which  they  acknowledged  belonged  to  Athens.  On 
the  further  drift  of  their  answer,  see  C.  Thirlwall's  Greece,  iii.  p.  283.  whence 
the  above  remark  is  extracted. 

2r 
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^'ear  8.  made  in  this  manner :  having  sawed  in  two  a  great  beam,  they 
01.89.~i.  wiade  it  all  hollow,  and  set  it  exactly  together  again  in  form  of 
a  pipe.  At  the  end  of  it,  by  chains,  they  hung  a  caldron,  and 
leaning  into  the  caldron  from  the  beam  was  conveyed  down  an 
iron  bellows-pipe,  and  with  iron  was  armed  a  great  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  wood.  They  cari'ied  it  from  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  wall  in  carts,  to  that  part  where  it  was  most  made  up 
with  the  matter  of  the  vineyard  and  with  wood.  And  when  it 
was  close,  they  applied  a  pair  of  great  bellows  into  the  end  of 
the  beam  next  themselves,  and  blew.  The  blast  passing  closely 
confined  through  into  the  caldron,  in  which  were  lighted  coals, 
brimstone,  and  pitch,  raised  an  exceeding  great  flame,  and  set  the 
wall  on  lire;  so  that  no  man  being  able  to  stand  any  longer  on  it, 
but  abandoning  the  same,  and  betaking  themselves  to  flight,  the 
fortress  was  by  that  means  taken.  Of  the  defendants,  some  were 
slain,  and  two  hundred  taken  prisoners :  of  the  rest,  the  greater 
number,  having  got  on  board  the  fleet,  was  carried  back  home. 
The  Boeo-  CI.  Delium  thus  being  taken  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
iians  no      jjattle;  and  the  herald,  who  not  lonsc  after  came  acrain  about  the 

longer  le-  '  7  &  » 

fuse  to        fetching  away  of  the  dead,  not  knowing  aught  of  what  had 

tiie  Ail.e-   taken  place,  the  BcEOtians  let  him  have  them,  and  answered  no 

man  dea<i .  jj^Qj.g  g^g  ^j-^gy  j^^^j  formerly  done.     In  the  battle  there  died, 

Boeotians,  few  less  than  five  hundred;  Athenians,  few^  less  than 

a  thousand,  with  Hippocrates,  the  general ;  but  of  light-armed 

soldiers,  and  such  as  carried  the  provisions  of  the  army,  a  great 

Demos-      number. ^     Not  long  after  this  battle,  Demosthenes,  who  had 

makes  an   t>e^"  with  his  army  at  Siphae,  seeing  the  treason  succeeded  not, 

uusuccess-  liavine    aboard   his    galleys    his    army   of    Acarnanians    and 

fulaUempt  °  »         .'  .' 

on  Sicy-  Agraeans,  and  four  hundred  men  at  arms  of  Athens,  landed  in 
Sicyonia.  But  before  all  his  galleys  came  to  shore,  the  Sicy- 
onians,  who  went  out  to  defend  their  territory,  put  to  flight  such 
as  were  already  landed,  and  chased  them  back  to  their  galleys; 
having  also  slain  some,  and  taken  some  alive.  And  when  they 
had  erected  a  trophy,  they  gave  truce  to  the  Athenians,  for  the 

Sitalces  fetching  away  of  their  dead.  About  the  time  that  these  things 
passed  at  Delium,  died  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  over- 


onia. 


dies,  and 
is  suc- 
ceeded by 
Se  utiles. 


5  Strabo  relates,  that  Xenophon  owed  his  life  this  day  to  Socrates  ;  for, 
having  fallen  from  his  horse,  and  being  trampled  among  the  crowd,  Socrates 
took  him  upon  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  Athenaeus, 
as  is  observed  by  Casaubon,  has  shewn  that  this  could  not  be  the  case. 
(Athen.  v.  15.)     See  Mitford,  c.  xvi.  sect.  ii. 
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come   ill    battle    in    an    expedition    against   the    Triballians.  Veai  8. 
Seuthes,  the  son  of  Sparadocus,  his  nephew,  succeeded  him  qj  39  "J  ' 
in  the  kingdom  both  of  the  Odrysians  and  of  the  rest  of  Thrace, 
as  much  as  was  before  subject  to  Sitalces.^ 

CII.  The  same  winter,  Brasidas,  with  the  confederates  in  Brasidas 
Thrace,  made  an  expedition  to  Amphipolis,  on  the  river  Strymon,  ag"n^'^^ 
the  colony  of  the  Athenians.     The  place  whereon  the  city  now  Ampiii- 
stands,   Aristagoras'''   of  Miletus  had  formerly  attempted   to  is  con- 
found when  he  fled  from  king  Darius,  but  was  beaten  away  by  [1^'^  ^A,fJ\i 
the  Edonians.     Two  and  thirty  years  after  this,  the  Athenians  ans  to  the 
essayed  the  same,  and  sent  thither  ten  thousand  colonists  of  their  over  the 
own  city,  and  of  others  as  many  as  would  go.    And  these  were '"^'p'V","' 
destroyed  all  by  the  Thracians  at  Drabescus.   And  again,  in  the  forces. 
twenty-ninth  year  after,  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  being  sent  out 
as  founder,  the  Athenians  came,  and  having  driven  out  the 
Edonians,  became  founders  of  this  place,  formerly  called  the 
Nine-ways.   And  they  set  forth  from  Eion,  a  town  of  traffic  by 
the  sea  side,  subject  to  them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  five 
and  twenty  furlongs  distant  from  the  present  city,  which  Agnon 
named  Amphipolis,  because  it  was  almost  surrounded  by  the 
river  Strymon,  that  runs  on  either  side  it :   cutting  it  off,  there- 
fore, with  a  long  wall  from  river  to  river,  he  settled  his  colony 
in  a  place  conspicuous  both  to  the  sea  and  land. 

cm.  Against  this  city  marched  Brasidas  with  his  army, 
setting  out  from  Arnae,  in  Chalcidaia.  Being,  about  tvv'iligljt, 
come  as  far  as  Anion  and  Bromiscus,  where  the  lake  Bolbe 
enters  the  sea,  he  caused  his  army  to  sup,  and  then  marched 
forward  by  night.  The  weather  was  stormy,  and  it  snowed  a 
little,  which  also  made  him  the  rather  march,  as  desiring  that 
none  of  Amphipolis,  but  only  the  traitors,  should  be  aware  of 
his  coming;.  For  there  were  both  Ar":ilians  that  dwelt  in  the 
same  city,  (now  Argilus  is  a  colony  of  the  Andrians,)  and  others, 
that  contrived  this,  induced  thereto,  some  by  Perdiccas,  and 
some  by  the  Chalcidaeans.   But  above  all,  the  Argilians,  being  of 

6  Book  ii.  97,  101. 

"^  The  death  of  Aristagoras  (vid.  Herod,  v.  126.)  Clinton  fixes  at  B.  C. 
497  ;  and  the  sending  the  10,000  settlers  at  B.  C.  465,  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
two  years  from  the  death  of  Aristagoras.  This  failed,  taking  place  nnder 
the  direction  of  Lcagrus  and  Sophanes;  (vid.  Herod,  ix.  75.  and  Thiicyd.  i. 
100.)  Agnon  settled  it  B.  C.  437,  twenty-nine  years  after;  by  which  year 
Herodotus  had  left  Greece  and  gone  to  reside  at  Thurii,  and  hence  be  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  Amphipolis.   (  Vid.  Clinton.  Fast.  Hel.  Appendix  ix.) 
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Year  8.      a  city  near  it,  and  ever  suspected  by  the  Athenians,  and  secret 
Ol.  89. 1  *  enemies  to  the  place,  as  soon  as  opportunity  was  oiFered,  and 
Brasidas  arrived,  (and  they  had  also  long  before  dealt  under- 
hand with  as  many  of  their  own  men  as  dwelt  in  Amphipolis, 
how  the  town  might  be  betrayed,)  both  received  him  into  their 
own  city,  and  revolting  from  the  Athenians,  placed  the  array 
the  same  night  before  morning  at  the  bridge  of  the  river.     The 
town  stands  further  ofF^  than  the  passage  of  the  river,  nor  were 
there  walls  extending  down  to  it  then,  as  there  are  now,  but 
there  was  placed  there  only  a  small  guard  of  soldiers.     Having 
easily  forced  this  guard,  both  because  of  the  treason,  and  of  the 
Aveather,  and  of  his  own  unexpected  approach,  he  passed  the 
bridge,  and  was  at  once  master  of  whatsoever  without  the  city 
the  Amphipolitans  had,  that  dwelt  in  the  whole  place. 
He  halts         CIV.  Having  thus  suddenly  to  those  in  the  city  passed  the 
the  waUs    ''"dge,  and  many  of  those  without  being  captured,  and  some 
fled  into  the  city,  the  Amphipolitans  were  cast  into  very  great 
confusion  at  it;  and  the  rather,  because  they  were  jealous  one  of 
another.     And  it  is  said,  that  if  Brasidas  had  not  been  willing 
to  permit  his  army   to  betake  itself  to  plundering,  but  had 
marched  at  once  to  the  city,  he  had  in  all  likelihood  taken  it 
then.     But  so  it  was,  that  he  pitched  there,  and  fell  upon  what 
was  without,  and  seeing  nothing  resulted  to  him  by  means  those 
The  Athe-  within,  as  he  expected,  lay  still  on  the  place.     But  the  faction 
ii'^A  ^^h'^  contraiy  to  the  traitors,  being  superior  in  number,  whereby 
polls  sum-  the  gates  were  not  opened  forthwith,  both  they  and  Eucles  the 
cydides      general,  who  was  then  there  for  the  Athenians  to  keep  the  town, 
jji"""   .       sent  to  the   other  commander  of  the  parts  towards  Thrace, 
Thucydides,  the  son  of  01orus,9  the  writer  of  this  history,  who 
was  now  about  Thasus,   (now  the  island  is  a  colony  of  the 
He  imme-  Parians,  distant  from  Amphipolis  about  half  a  day's  sail,)  re- 
sai^ls  with   q^"'"'"?;  ^^i"^  to  come  and  relieve  them.i    He,  hearing  the  news, 

seven        went  thither  in  all  haste,  with  seven  ffallevs  which  chanced  to 
ships.  ^        ^ 

8  Such  is  the  sense  assigned  by  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  note  on  the  localities 
the  reader  should  consult. 

9  This  Olorus  was  a  descendant,  probably  a  grandson,  of  Miltiades  :  he 
married  Hegesipyle,  of  the  same  name,  and  probably  of  the  same  blood,  with 
the  Thracian  princess,  the  wife  of  Miltiades ;  and  from  this  connection 
Thucydides  probably  inherited  the  gold  mines  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  Thucydides  imputes  expressly  no  blame  to  his  colleague ;  but  the  conduct 
of  Eucles  appears  evidently  to  have  been  dehcient,  either  in  judgment  or  in 
vigour,  or  rather  in  both. — Mitjbrd. 
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be  with  him  at  that   time,  his  purpose   principally  being   to  Year  8. 

prevent  the  yielding  up  of  Amphipolis,  but  if  he  should  fail  ofQ\^^g^^' 

that,  then  to  be  beforehand  in  taking  possession  of  Eion. 

CV.  Brasidas  in  the  mean  time  fearing  the  aid  of  the  galleys,  Brasidas 

to    come    from  Thasus,   and  having  also  been  informed  that  '^*"^f  ^ 

'  ,  »  proclama- 

Thucydides  possessed  the  right  of  working  the  mines  of  gold  tion  to 
in  the  parts  of  Thrace  thereabouts,  and  was  thereby  of  influence  phipoli-' 
amongst  the  principal  men  of  the  continent,  hastened  by  all  '^"** 
means  to  get  Amphipolis,  before  he  should  arrive ;  lest  other- 
wise, at  his  coming,  the  commons  of  Amphipolis,  expecting  that 
he  would  levy   confederates,  both  from  the  sea  side   and  in 
Thrace,  and  secure  them,  should  thereupon  refuse  to  yield. 
And  to  that  end,  offered  them  moderate  terms,  causing  to  be 
proclaimed,  that  whatsoever  Amphipolitan  or  Athenian  of  those 
in  the  town,  Avould,  might  continue  to  dwell  there,  and  enjoy 
his  own,  sharing  an  equal  and  like  form  of  government.     And 
that  he  that  would  not,  should  have  five  days'  respite  to  be  gone, 
and  cai'ry  away  his  goods. 

CVI.  When  the  great  body  of  the  people  heard  this,  their  The  gates 
minds  were  rather  turned  ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  Athe-  phi^o'iig 
nians  who  dwelt  amongst  them  were  but  few,  and  the  larger  ^^^  opened 
part  was  a  promiscuous  multitude :  and  in  the  place  there  were 
many,  the  kinsmen  of  those  that  were  taken  without,  and  in 
respect  of  their  fear,  they  all  thought  the  proclamation  rea- 
sonable. The  Athenians  thought  so,  because  they  would  be 
happy  to  go  out,  as  apprehending  their  own  danger  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest,  and  besides,  not  expecting  aid  in  haste ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  as  being  thereby  both  delivered 
of  the  danger  beyond  their  expectation,  and  besides  to  retain 
their  city,  with  an  equal  form  of  government.  Insomuch,  that 
they  who  conspired  with  Brasidas,  now  openly  maintained  the 
offer  to  be  reasonable,  and  seeing  the  minds  of  the  body  of  the 
people  were  now  turned,  and  that  they  gave  ear  no  more  to  the 
words  of  the  Athenian  general,  they  came  to  terms,  and,  on  the 
conditions  proclaimed,   received   him.     Thus   did   these  men  'Ihucy- 


dides 


ves  at 


deliver  up  the  city,  and  Thucydides,  with  his  galleys,  arrived  3^.^- 

in  the  evening  of  this  same  day  at  Eion.     Brasidas  had  already  Eion. 

got  Amphipolis,  and  wanted  but  a  night  of  taking  Eion  also, 

for  if  thc^^e  galleys  had  not  come  speedily  to  relieve  it,  by  next 

morning  it  would  have  been  in  his  possession. 

CViJ.     After  this,  Thucydides  established  matters  in  Eion,  I  imcy- 

didcs  ior- 
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Year  8. 
A.  C.  424. 
01.89.1. 
tifies  Eion, 
Brasidas 
makes  an 
unsuccess- 
ful at- 
tempt on 
it. 

Several 
cities 
revolt  to 
him. 

Perdiccas 
comes  to 
his  assist- 
ance. 


The  Athe- 
nians are 
much 
alarmed, 
and  send 
out  gar- 
risons to 
their  con. 
federate 
cities  in 
the  neigh- 
bourhood 
of  Am- 
phipolis. 


SO  as  it  sliould  be  safe,  both  for  the  present,  though  Brasidas 
should  assault  it,  and  for  the  future ;  and  took  into  it  such,  as 
according  to  the  terms  made,  as  were  willing  to  come  to  him 
from  Amj)hipolis.  Brasidas,  with  many  boats,  came  suddenly- 
down  the  river  to  Eion,  to  attempt  to  seize  on  the  point  of  the 
ground  lying  out  from  the  wall  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  to 
command  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  he  essayed  also  the  same,  at 
the  same  time  by  land,  and  was  in  both  beaten  off;  but  Am- 
phipolis  he  furnished  with  all  things  necessary.  Then  revolted 
to  him  Myrcinus,  a  city  of  the  Edonians,  Pittacus,  the  king  of 
the  Edonians,  being  slain  by  the  sons  of  Goaxis,  and  by  Braure, 
his  own  wife ;  and  not  long  after,  Gapselus  also,  and  CEsyme, 
colonies  of  the  Thasians.  Perdiccas,  also,  directly  after  the 
taking  [of  Amphipolis,]  came  to  him,  and  helped  him  in  esta- 
blishing matters  there. 

CVIII.  After  Amphipolis  was  taken,  the  Athenians  were 
brought  into  great  fear,  especially  because  it  was  a  city  that 
yielded  them  much  profit,  both  in  timber,  which  is  sent  them 
for  the  building  of  galleys,  and  in  revenue  of  money ;  and 
because,  also,  though  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  passage  open 
to  come  against  their  confederates,  the  Thessalians  convoying 
them  as  far  as  to  Strymon,  yet  if  they  had  not  got  that  bridge, 
there  being  above  for  a  great  extent  a  great  lake  formed 
by  the  river,  and  towards  Eion  [the  Lacedaemonians]  being 
watched  by  their  galleys,  they  could  have  gone  no  further, 
which  it  was  now  thought  had  become  a  matter  of  ease ;  and 
therefore  feared  lest  their  confederates  should  revolt.  For 
Brasidas  both  shewed  himself  otherwise  very  modei-ate,  and 
also  gave  out  in  speech,  that  he  was  sent  out  to  recover  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  And  the  cities  which  were  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  hearing  of  the  taking  of  Amphipolis,  and  what  he 
undertook  to  do,  and  of  his  gentleness  besides,  were  rendered 
extremely  desirous  of  innovation ;  and  sent  messengers  privily 
to  bid  him  draw  near,  every  one  striving  who  should  first 
revolt.  For  they  thought  they  might  do  it  boldly,  being 
mistaken  as  to  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  to  that  degree^  that 
afterwards  it  [i.  e.  the  Athenian  power]  appeared,  and  making 
a  judgment  of  it  according  to  blind  desire,  rather  than  safe 

2  This  is  well  explained  by  Dr.  Arnold,  that  "the  greatness  of  the 
Athenian  power  was  the  measure  of  the  error  of  those  who  had  looked  for 
its  downfall." 
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forecast.     It  being  the  fashion  of  men,    with  regard  to  what  Year  8. 
they  long  for,  to  yield  to  a  rash  hope;  and  what  they  do  not  q] ^gg^ j"** 
accede  to,  with  a  despotic  kind  of  arguing  to  reject.     Besides, 
because  the  Athenians  had   lately  received   a  blow  from   the 
Boeotians,  and  because  Brasidas  had  said,  not  as  was  the  truth, 
but  as  served  best  to  allure  them,  that  when  he  Avas  at  Nissea, 
the  Athenians  durst  not  fight  with  those  forces  of  his  alone, 
they  grew  confident  thereon,  and  believed  not  that  any  man 
would  come  against" them.     But  the  greatest  cause  of  all  was 
because  it  gave  pleasure  for  the  present,  and  because  they  Avere 
about  to  make  trial  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  first  time 
eager  and  forward,  they  were  desirous  by  any  means  to  put  it 
to  the  hazard.     Which  on  their  perceiving,  the  Athenians  sent  Brasidas 
garrison  soldiers  into  those  cities,  as  many  as  the  shortness  of  ^^JJ^j*  f^^  ^ 
the  time  and  the  season  of  winter  would  permit ;  and  he  to  reinforce- 
Lacedaemon,  with  earnest  request  begged  them  to  send  him  which  is 
greater  forces ;  and  in  the  mean  time  prepared  to  build  galleys  h°m*^°^  ° 
on  the   Strymon.     But  the   Lacedaemonians,   partly  through 
envy  of  the  principal  men,    and   partly   because   they    more 
wished  to  get  back  their  men  taken  in  the  island,^  and  to  end 
the  war,  did  not  furnish  him. 

CIX.  The  same  winter,  the  Megareans  having   recovered  The  Me- 
their  long  walls,  held  by  the  Athenians,  rased  them  to  the  very  retake  and 
foundation;    and   Brasidas,  after   the  taking  of  Amphipolis, ^j^"^°}'*'' 
having  with  him  the  confederates,  marched  with  his  army  into  walls. 
the  territory  called  Acte.     This  juts  out  from  the  king's-*  ditch,  takes  all 
[which  was  drawn]  inwards,  and  Athos,  a  high  mountain  of ''^^^'^'^® 
the  same,  ends  at  the  ^gean  sea.     Of  its  cities,  one  is  Sane,  a  Acte, 
colony  of  the  Andrians,  by  the  side  of  the  ditch  itself,  on  the  Sane^and 
part  which  looks   to   the   sea   towards  Eubcea ;    the  rest  are  ^^^n. 
Thyssus,  Cleonae,  Acrothoi,  Olophyxus,  and  Dion  :  these  are 
inhabited  by  promiscuous  barbarians  of  two  languages  ;  ^  some 
few  there  are  also  of  the  Chalcidaeans,  but  the  most  are  Pelas- 
gic,  of  those  Tyrrhene^   nations   that  once  inhabited  Athens 
and  Lemnos ;  and  of  the  Bisaltic  and  Crestonic  nations  and 
Edonians ;  and  they  dwell  in  small  cities.     The  most  of  which 

3  Sphacteria. 

*  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece.     Herod,  vii.  21 ,  &c. 
5  The  Greek  and  their  own  barbarian  tongue.     This  explains  the  jest  in 
the  Biilis  of  Aristoph.  1041  ;   comp.  also  Herod,  vii.  22. 
<>  Compare  Herod,  i.  57. 
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Year  8. 
A.C.424. 
01.89.  1. 


Brasidiis 
marc  lies 
against 
'J'orone. 


Seven  of 
his  light- 
armed 
men  intro- 
duced by 
some  trai- 
tors into 
the  city. 


Brasidas 
sends  one 
hundred 
targeteers, 
who  rush 
into  the 
city  as 
soon  as  the 
gates  are 
opened  by 
the  trai- 
tors 
within. 


Brasidas 
with  his 
whole 
army 
enters  the 
city. 


yielded  to  Brasidas,  but  Sano  and  Dion  licld  out  against  liim ; 
for  which  cause  he  stayed  with  Ids  army,  and  wasted  their 
territory. 

ex.  But  seeing  they  would  not  hearken  to  him,  he  led  his 
army  at  once  against  Torone  of  Chalcidaea,  held  by  the  Athe- 
nians. He  was  called  in  by  a  few,  who  were  ready  to  deliver 
him  the  cit}* ;  and  arriving  there  while  it  was  still  night,  and 
about  break  of  day  he  sat  down  with  his  army  at  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  distant  about  three  furlongs  from  the 
city.  So  that  by  the  rest  of  the  city  of  the  Toronjeans,  and  to 
the  Athenian  garrison  in  it,  his  coming  was  unperceived.  But 
those  who  intrigued  with  him  knowing  he  was  to  come,  some 
few  of  them,  having  also  privily  gone  forward  out  of  the  town, 
watched  for  his  approach,  and  when  they  perceived  he  was 
come,  they  took  in  to  them  seven  light-armed  men,  armed  only 
with  small  swords,  (for  of  twenty  appointed  at  first  to  that 
service,  only  so  many  had  the  courage  to  go  in,  and  were  led 
by  Lysistratus  of  Olynthus,)  who  creeping  through  the  wall 
towards  the  sea,  and  having  escaped  the  notice  of  the  watch- 
men on  the  tower  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  (for  the  town 
stands  on  a  hill's  side,)  they  got  up  and  slew  them,  and  broke 
open  the  postern  gate  towards  CanastrjEum. 

CXI.  Brasidas  this  while,  with  the  rest  of  his  army  lay  still; 
having  come  a  little  forward,  sends  one  himdred  targeteers 
before,  who,  when  the  gates  should  be  opened,  and  the  sign 
agreed  on  be  lifted  up,  should  run  in  first.  These  men,  when 
some  time  past,  wondering  at  the  matter,  by  little  and  little 
were  at  length  come  up  close  to  the  city.  Those  Toronteans 
within,  who  helped  the  men  that  entered  to  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations,  when  the  postern  gate  was  broken  open, 
and  the  gates  leading  to  the  market-place  opened  likewise,  by 
cutting  asunder  the  bar,7  went  first  and  fetched  some  of  them 
about  to  the  postern,  to  the  end  that  they  might  suddenly 
affright  such  of  the  town  as  knew  not  the  matter,  both  behind 
and  on  either  side ;  and  then  they  held  up  the  sign  appointed, 
which  was  fire,  and  now  received  the  rest  of  the  targeteers  by 
the  gates  that  lead  to  the  market-place. 

CXII.  Brasidas,  when  ho  saw  the  sign,  made  his  army  rise, 
and  with  a  loud  cry  of  all  at  once,  to  the  great  terror  of  those 
within,  ran  forward  at  full  speed.     Some  went  directly  in  by 

''  See  note  on  ii.  4. 
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the  g-ates,  and  some  bv  certain  squared  timbers  which  lay  at  Year  8. 

"  -AC  424 

the  wall,  (which  having  lately  fallen  down,  was  now  agam  in  o'l.  89. 1.' 

building,)  for  the  drawing  up  of  stones.     Brasidas  therefore, 

with  the  greatest  number,  betook  himself  to  the  highest  places 

of  the  city,  wishing  to  take  it  from  top  to  bottom «  and  entirely  ; 

but  the  rest  of  the  multitude  ran  dispersed  everywhere  without 

difference. 

CXIII.  "When  the  town  was  taken,  the  greater  part  of  the  The  Toro- 

Toronffians  were  much   troubled,  because  they  were  not   ac-  who"L 

quainted  with  the  matter;  but  the  conspirators,  and  such  as  \our  the 

^  _  '■  11        Athenians, 

were  pleased  with  it,  joined  themselves  at  once  to  those  that  and  a  part 
entered.     The  Athenians,  (of  whom  there  were  about  fifty  men  AtLrnian 
of  arms  sleeping  in  the  market-place,)  when  they  knew  Avhat  garrison, 
had  happened,  fled  all,  except  some  few  that  were  slain  on  the  Lecythus. 
place,  some  by  land,  some  by  two  galleys  that  kept  watch  there, 
and  get  safe  into  Lecythus,  the  fort  which  they  themselves  held, 
having  taken  possession  of  a  corner  of  the  city  toward  the  sea, 
hemmed  off  from  the  rest  in  a  narrow  isthmus.     And  thither 
also  fled  all  such  Toronaeans  as  were  affected  to  them. 

CXIV.  It  being  now  day,  and  the  city  being  thoroughly  in  Brasidas 
his  possession,  Brasidas  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  to  an°am™ 
those  Toronaeans  who  were  fled  with  the  Athenians,  that  they  "esty  to 

•    1  11  11  1     •  ,    .       the  1  oro- 

might  come  back,  as  many  as  w^ould,  to  their  own,  and  in-  njeans 

habit   there   in   security  :    to  the  Athenians  he  sent  a  herald,  flj.J'.^i^f^ 

bidding  them  depart  from  Lecythus,  under  truce,  Avith  all  that  t';e  Athe- 

they  had,  as  it  belonged  to  the  Chalcidaeans.     The  Athenians  to  those 

refused  to  quit;  but  a  truce  they  desired  for  one  day,  to  take  up  remained 

the   dead :    and   he  granted  two.     In   which   he  fortified  the  in  tlie  city. 

buildings  near,  as  did  the  Athenians  theirs.     He  also  called  an  ^^^  calls 
o  '  on  the 

assembly  of  the  Toroneaens,  and  spake  to  them  much  the  same  Athenians 
as  he  had  done  before  to  the  Acanthians,  saying,  "That  there  cuate  Le- 
was  no  just  cause,  why  either  they  that  had  conspired  to  put  ^^l''"[*' 
the  city  into  his  hands,  should  be  the  worse  thought  of,  or  ac-  they 
counted  traitors  for  it,  (seeing  that  they  did  not  do  it  with  an  '^'^  "^^' 
intent  to  bring  the  city  into  servitude,  nor  were  induced  thereto 
with  money,  but  for  the  benefit  and  liberty  of  the  city,)  or  that 
they  who  had  not  shared  in  it,  should  think  that  they  theni- 

8  Thus  it  is  rendered  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  compares  Herod,  vi.  18.  82. 
"  An  expression  derived  from  the  seizure  of  the  citadel,  always  situated  on 
the  highest  ground  in  ancient  towns,  and  the  consequent  easy  reduction  of 
the  whole  place." 

2  s 
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Year  8.      selves  were  not  to  reap  as  much  good  by  it  as  the  others  ;  for 

oi^*9*l^    he  came  not  to  destroy  either  city  or  private  man.     But  had 

therefore  made  that  proclamation  touching  those  that  fled  to 

the  Athenians,  because  he  thought  them  never  the  worse  for 

.  that  friendship,  and  reckoned  that  Avhen  they  had  made  trial  of 

themselves,   the   Lacedaemonians,   they   Avould  shew   as  much 

good  will  also  to  them,  or  rather  more,   by  so  much  as  they 

would  behave   themselves  with   more  equity ;    and  that  their 

present  fear  was  only  through  want  of  trial.     And  he  wished 

them  all  to  prepare  to  be  true  confederates  for  the  future,  and 

from  henceforward  to  look  to  have  their  faidts  imputed:  for  as 

to  what  was  past  [he  thought]  that  they  themselves   [i.  e.  the 

LacedEemoniansJ'J  were  not  injured,  but  rather  that  they  [i.  e. 

the  Toronaeans]  had  been  injured  by  others  that  were  too  strong 

for  them,  and  therefore  were  to  be  pardoned,  if  they  had  in 

au2:ht  been  asjainst  him." 

Brasidas         CXV,  Having  thus  said,  and  put  them  again  into  heart,  the 

Lecythus.  ti'^ce  being  expired,   he  made   divers  assaults  on    Lecythus. 

The  Athenians  defended  themselves  from  the  wall,  though  a 

A  wooden  bad  one,  and  from  such  of  the  houses  as  had  battlements.    And 

a'nT'^^^"^'  for  one  day  they  kept  them  off;  but  the  next,  when  the  enemies 

frightens    were  about  to  brino;  a^jainst  them  an  eno-ine,  out  of  which  they 

the  car-  o     o  o       ^  .^ 

rison.         intended  to  cast  fire  on  their  wooden  defences,  and  the  army 
was  now  coming  up  to  the  place  where  they   thought  they 
might   best  apply  the  engine,   and  which  was  easiest  to  be 
assaulted,  the  Athenians   having,  on   the   top  of  a  building, 
erected  a  turret  of  wood,  and  carried  up  many  tubs  and  buckets 
of  water,  and  great  stones,  and  many  men  being  also  gone  up 
into   it,  the  building,  charged  with  too   great  a  weight,   fell 
suddenly  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  great  noise  :  and  those  who 
were   near  and  saw  it,  were   grieved  more  than  afraid ;  but 
such  as  stood  further  off,  especially  the  farthest  of  all,  sup- 
posing the  place  was  in  that  part  already  taken,  fled  as  fast  as 
they  could  towards  the  sea  and  to  their  galleys. 
The  place      CXVI.  Brasidas,  when  he  perceived  them  abandoning  the 
th   ha"'d    battlements,  and  saw  what  had  happened,  came  on  with  his 
of  Brasi-    army,   and  presently  got  the  fort,  and  slew  all  that  he  found 
con'se-        within  it.     But  the  re:-t  of  the  Athenians,  who  thus  abandoned 
crates  it     ^j^g  pia^g^  by  their  boats  and  the  galleys  were  conveyed  into 
nerva.        Pallene.     But  Brasidas  (for  there  is  in  Lecythus  a  temple  of 
9  This  is  Haack's  explanation,  which  seems  most  satisfactory. 
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Minerva,  and  when  about  to  give  the  assault,  he  had  made  Year  8. 
proclamation,  that  he  would  give  to  whoever  first  scaled  the  q),  g'g.  i.' 
wall,  thirty  minse  of  silver  for  a  reward)  conceiving  the  place 
was  won  by  other  means  than  human,  gave  those  thirty  minse 
to  the  goddess,  for  the  use  of  the  temple;  and  then  having 
pulled  down  Lecythus,  and  having  cleared  the  place  of  the 
rubbish/  he  consecrated  the  whole  place  to  be  a  sacred  close. 
The  rest  of  the  winter  he  spent  in  arranging  matters  in  the 
places  he  had  already  got,  and  in  contriving  the  conquest  of 
more.  And  the  winter  having  ended,  the  eighth  year  ended 
of  this  war. 

YEAR  IX.    A.C.  423.    01.  89.  2, 
CXVII.   The  Lacedaemonians   and  Athenians  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  spring  of  the  following  summer,  made  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  for  a  year,  having  considered  with  themselves ; 
the  Athenians,  that  Brasidas  would  by  this  means  cause  no 
more  of  their  cities  to  revolt,  before  that  by  this  leisure  they 
might  prepare  to  secure  them ;  and  also,  that  if  this  suspension 
pleased  them,   they  might   afterwards   make   some  agreement 
for  a  longer  time ;   the  Lacedaemonians,  that  the  Athenians, 
fearing  what  they  really  did  fear,  would,  on  the  taste  of  this 
intermission   of  their  miseries   and  weary   life,   be  the  more 
willing  to  be  reconciled,  and,  with  the  restitution  of  their  men, 
to  conclude  a  peace  for  a  longer  time.     For  they  held  it  of 
more  importance  to  recover  their  men,  whilst  Brasidas's  good 
fortune  continued,  since  they  were  likely,  if  Brasidas  was  yet 
further  successful  and  placed  matters  on  an   equality,  to  be 
deprived  of  them,  but  engaging  them  [the  Athenians]  on  even 
terms,  they  would  have  a  chance  even  of  being  victorious. ^ 
Whereupon  a  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded,  comprehending 
both  themselves  and  their  confederates,  in  these  words  : 

CXVIII.  "  Concerning  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Summer. 
Pythius  it  seems  good  to  us,  that  whosoever  will,  may,  without  Q°^'truce* 
fraud  and  without  fear,  make  use  of  it,  according  to  the  laws  entered 

1  Such  is  the  sense  given  by  Goeller  ;  Mr.  Bloomfield  joins  the  verb  with 
Tifievos,  and  renders,  "  forming  it  into  a  refj-svos." 

2  I  have  followed  the  interpretation  given  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  this  passage; 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  it,  "  and  having  to  contend  with 
the  Athenians  on  equal  terms,  there  would  be  a  hazard  even  whether  they 
should  get  the  better."  The  sense  of  the  last  words  will  vary,  according  as 
the  5f  is  rendered  by  "  but,"  as  in  the  text,  or  by  "  and,"  as  in  Mr.  Bloomfield. 
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Ytiar  9,      of  ^^^  country.     This  also  seems  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
01  89  2     ^^*^  their  confederates  here  present,  and  they  promise  moreover 
into  for      to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians,-  and  to 
beuveTn'    ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  persuade  them  to  the  same.     That  concerning 
the  Lace-  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  god,  we  shall  take  care  to  find 
ans  and      oiit  those  that  have  offended  therein,  both  we  and  you  pro- 
Athenians.  Qgeding  with  right  and  equity,  according  to  the  laws  of  our 
several  states ;  and  that  whosoever  else  will,  may  do  the  same, 
every  one  according  to  the  law  of  his  own  country.     If  the 
Athenians  will  malce  a  treaty,  that  each  side  shall  keep  within 
their  own  bounds,  retaining  what  they  now  possess,  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  confederates,  touching  the  same,  think 
good  thus :  that  those  who  are  in  Coryphasium,^  stay  within 
[the  mountains  of]  Bouphras  and  Tomeus,  and  those  in  Cythera, 
without  having  any  dealings  with  the  [allies  of  Laceda^mon,] 
either  we  with  them,  or  they  with  us.     That  those  in  Nisaea  and 
Minoa  pass  not  the  highway,  which  from  the  gate  of  Megara, 
from  the  temple  of  Nisus,  leadeth  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and 
so  straight  forward  to  the  bridge  that  leads  over  into  Minoa. 
That  the  Megareans  pass  not  the  same  highway,  the  Athenians 
retaining  possession  of  the  island  which  they   took :    neither 
having  commerce  with  other.  That  the  [ Laced Eemonians]^  keep 
what  they  now  possess  in  Troezene,  and  what  they  had  before 
by  agreement  with  the  Athenians,  and  have  free  navigation 
both  upon  the  coast  of  their  own  territories  and  their  confe- 
derates.   That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
pass  the  seas  not  in  a  long  ship,^  but  in  any  other  vessel  rowed 
with  oars,  of  burthen  not  exceeding  five  hundred  talents. ^  That 
the  heralds  and  ambassadors  that  shall  pass  between  both  sides  for 
the  ending  of  the  war,  or  for  the  adjustment  of  disputed  matters, 

2  On  the  mention  of  the  Phocinns,  wlio  had  been  lost  as  allies  to  Athens 
since  the  battle  of  Coronea,  B.  C.  447.  (i.  113.)  and  on  the  other  articles  of 
this  treaty,  see  the  long  and  useful  note  in  Dr.  Arnold.  And  on  the  provi- 
sion about  the  free  use  of  the  temple,  comp.  i.  112. 

■■*  See  bookiv.  3;  v.  IS. 

*  Either  this  word,  or  tKarepovs,  which  Dr.  Arnold  prefers,  appears  ne- 
cessar}'  for  the  sense  of  the  text.  The  agreement  mentioned  refers  to  the 
restoration  of  Pegae,  Troezen,  &c.  by  the  thirty  years  truce,  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians.   Vid.  i.  113. 

5  Long  ships  were  of  use  for  the  war,  and  therefore  here  excluded  ;  yet 
they  had  leave  to  use  vessels  that  went  with  the  oar,  so  that  they  were  of 
another  form.     Comp.  also  viii.  5G. 

6  'I'vventy-five  tons. 
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may  go  and  come  without  impeachment,  with  as  many  followers  Year  9. 
as  they  shall  think  good,  both  by  sea  and  land.  That  during  this  qJ^  gg.  2.' 
time  of  truce,  neither  we  nor  you  receive  one  another's  fugitives, 
free  nor  bond.  That  you  to  us,  and  we  to  you,  shall  afford  law 
according  to  the  usages  of  our  several  states,  deciding  the  con- 
troversies judicially  without  war.  This  is  thought  good  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates.  But  if  you  shall  con- 
ceive any  other  articles  more  fair,  or  of  more  equity  than  these, 
then  go  and  declare  the  same  at  Lacedseraon.  For  neither 
shall  the  Laceda?monians,  nor  their  confederates,  refuse  to 
accede  to  any  thing  that  you  shall  say,  that  is  just.  But  let 
those  that  go,  go  with  full  authority,  even  as  you  do  now 
require  it  of  us.     That  this  truce  shall  be  for  a  year." 

The  people  decreed  it.  The  tribe  Acamantis  supplied  the 
president"  of  the  assembly;  Phasnippus  was  the  scribe; 
Niciades,  overseer ;  and  Laches  moved,  "  that  with  good  for- 
tune to  the  people  of  Athens,  a  suspension  of  arms  be  concluded, 
according  as  the  Lacedcemonians  and  their  confederates  agree  :" 
and  they  consented  in  the  general  assembly  ^  of  the  people,  "  that 
the  suspension  should  continue  for  a  year,  beginning  that  same 
day,  being  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  Elaphebolion.9  In  which 
time  the  ambassadors  and  heralds,  going  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  should  treat  about  a  final  end  of  the  war.  And  that  the 
commanders  of  the  army  and  the  presidents  of  the  senate  calling 
an  assembly,  the  Athenians  should  hold  a  council  touching  the 
manner  1  of  embassy,  for  ending  of  the  war  first.  And  the  am- 
bassadors present  should  now  immediately  before  the  people 
swear  that  they  will  remain  in  all  truth  in  this  truce  for  the 
Year." 

CXIX.  The  same  articles  the  Lacedaemonians  acceded  to,  and 
the  confederates  agreed  to,  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confede- 
rates, on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Lacedaemonian  month  Gerastion. 


"^  See  note  c.  31.  b.  i.  and  Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  §.  127.  or  Schcemann. 
Comitia,  p.  15. 

8  It  being  necessary  that  any  measure  to  be  decreed  by  the  people  should 
first  be  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  the  five-hundred  :  on  whose  jjowers,  &c. 
see  Hermann.  Pol.  Antiq.  §.  125;  and  on  the  general  assemblies,  §.  128. 
et  seqq. 

0  The  twenty- second  of  IMarch,  as  Dodwell,  quoted  by  Goeller,  calculates. 

1  That  is,  as  Dr.  Arnold  explains  it,  whether  as  a  select  commission,  or 
Avhetlicr  to  address  their  proposals  to  the  whole  people. 
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Year  9.      There  agreed  to  these  articles  and  poured  the  libations,  of  the 
Ol.  89. 2.'  Lacedaemonians,  Taiirns  the  son   of  Echetimides,   Athenaeus 
tlie  son  of  Pericleides,  and  Philocharidas  the  son  of  Eryxi- 
daides.     Of  the   Corinthians,  ./Eneas  the  son  of  Ocytes,  and 
Euphamidas  the  son  of  Aristonymus.     Of  the  Sicyonians,  Da- 
motinius  tlie  son  of  Naucrates,  and  Onasimus  the  son  of  Me- 
gacles.     Of  the  Megareans,  Nicasus  the  son  of  Cecalus,  and 
Menecrates  the  son  of  Amphidorus.      Of  the  Epidaurians, 
Amphias  the  son  of  Eupaidas.    Of  the  Athenians,  the  generals 
themselves,  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  Nicias  the  son 
of  Niceratus,  and  Autocles  the  son  of  Tolinaeus.     This  was  the 
truce,  and  during  it  they  were  continually  in  discussion  about 
a  longer  peace. 
Scione  re-      CXX.  About  the  same  time,  whilst  they  were  going  to  and 
theAthe-   fro,  Scione,  a  city  in  Pallene,  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to 
i^'v^^ited"    Brasidas.     The  Scionseans  say  that  they  be  Pellenians,  from 
by  Brasi-    Peloponnesus,  and  that  their  ancestors,  passing  the  seas  from 
Troy,  were  driven  in  by  the  tempest,  which  happened  to  the 
Achaeans,  and  planted  themselves  in  the  place  they  now  dwell 
in.     Brasidas,  on  their  revolt,  went  over  to  Scione  by  night, 
with  a  galley  of  his  own  side  that  went  before,  but  he  himself 
followed  aloof  in  a  light  row-boat,  for  this  reason,  if  he  should 
fall  in  with  some  greater  vessel  than  his  boat,  the  galley  might 
aid  him  ;  but  if  a  galley  equal  to  his  own  met  it,  he  reckoned 
that  such  a  one  would  not  direct  itself  to  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  but  rather  to  the  galley,  whereby  he  might  in  the  mean 
time  go  through  in  safety.     When  he  was  over,  and  had  called 
the  Sciongeans  to  an  assembly,  he  said  the  same  things  as  at 
Acanthus  and  Torone,  adding,  that  they  were  most  worthy  to 
be  commended,   inasmuch  as   Pallene  in   the  Isthmus  being 
cut  off  by  the  Athenians  possessing  Potidaea,  and  being  no 
other  than  islanders,  they  yet  of  their  own  accord  came  forth 
to  meet  their  liberty,  and  stayed  not  through  cowardice,  till  they 
must  of  necessity  have  been  compelled  to  their  own  manifest 
good  :   a  sign  that  they  would  valiantly  undergo  any  other 
great  matter  to  have  their  state  ordered  to  their  minds ;  and 
that  he  would  verily  hold  them  the  most  faithful  friends  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  also  in  all  other  respects  do  them  honour. 
The  Scio-       CXXI.  The  Scionaeans  were  elated  with  tliese  words,  and 

naeans  re-  ... 

ceive  him  now  every  one  alike  encouraged,  as  well  they  that  previously 
g  adly.       liked  not  what  was  done,  as  they  that  liked  it,  entertained  a 
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purpose  stoutly  to  tindergo  the  war,  and  received  Brasidas  both  Year  9. 
otherwise  honourably,  and  crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  qj  gg^  2.' 
in  the  name  of  the  city,  as  the  deliverer  of  Greece.  And  pri- 
vate persons  honoiired  him  with  garlands,  and  came  about 
him,  as  they  used  to  do  to  a  champion  that  hath  won  a  prize." 
But  he,  leaving  there  a  small  garrison  for  the  present,  came 
back,  and  not  long  after  carried  over  a  greater  ai'my,  with  de- 
sign, by  the  help  of  those  of  Scione,  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Mende  and  Potidsea,  thinking  the  Athenians  would  send  suc- 
cours to  the  place,  as  to  an  island,  and  desiring  to  be  before 
them:  withal  he  had  in  hand  an  intrigue  with  some  within,  to 
have  those  cities  betrayed.  So  he  attended,  ready  to  undertake 
an  enterprise  against  these  cities. 

CXXII.  But  in  the  mean  time  there  came  to  him  in  a  galley,  Brasidas, 
Aristonymus  for  the  Athenians,  and  Athenaeus  for  the  Lace-  f,|f„^.^"^ 
daemonians,  that  carried  about  the  news  of  the  truce.    Where-  of  the  ar- 
upon  he  sent  away  his  army  again  to  Torone,  and  these  men  fuses  to 
related  to  Brasidas  the  articles  of  the  agreement.     The  con-  deliver  up 
federates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Thrace  approved  of  what 
was  done,  and  Aristonymus  assented  to  the  other  articles;  but 
for  the  Scionaeans,  whose  revolt,  by  computation  of  the  days, 
he  had  found  to  be  after  the  making  of  the  truce,  he  denied 
that  they  were  comprehended  therein.    Brasidas  said  much  in 
contradiction  of  this,  that  the  city  revolted  before  the  truce, 
and  refused  to  render  it.     But  when  Aristonymus  had  sent  to 
Athens  to  inform  them  of  the  matter,  the  Athenians  were  im- 
mediately ready  to  make  an  expedition  against  Scione.     The 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  mean   time   sent   ambassadors  to  the 
Athenians   to  tell  them,  that  they  could  not  do  so  without 
breach  of  the  truce;  and,  on  Brasidas's  word,  claimed  the  city 
to   belong  to  them,  and  were  willing  that  decision  should  be 
passed  about  it  by  legal  arbitration.    But  the  Athenians  would  The  Athe- 
by  no  means  put  the  matter  to  the  chance  of  judgment;  but  "j^"*^' ^"j" 
meant,  M'ith  all  the  speed  they  could  make,  to  make  an  expe-  Cleon,  re- 
dition ;    being   enraged  that  even   islanders   dared  to  revolt,  take  it  by 
trusting  to  the  improfitable  help  of  the  strength  of  the  Lacedaa-  ^°'"^^' 
monians  by  land.    Besides,  touching  the  time  of  the  revolt,  the 
truth  was   really  rather  in  the  May  in  which  the  Athenians 
asserted  it  was ;  for  the  revolt  of  the  Scionaeans  was  after  the 

2  For  an  illustration  of  this,  see  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  425.  (quoted  by  Goeller.) 
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Year 9.      Iruce  tA\o  days.     Whereupon,  being  persu*ded  by  the  advice 
oi.  89. 2.    of  Cleon,  they  made  a  decree  to  take  them  by  force,  and  to 
put  them  to  the  sword.     And  forbearing  war  in  all  places  else, 
they  prepared  themselves  only  for  this. 
Mende  CXXIII.   Meanwhile  revolted  also  Mende  in  Pallene,  a  co- 

volts"^-^'      lony  of  the  Eretrians.     These  also  Brasidas  received  into  pro- 
tection, holding  it  for  no  wrong,  because  they  came  in  openly 
in  time  of  truce  ;    and  somcAvhat  there  was  also,   which  he 
charged  the  Athenians  with,  about  breach  of  the  truce.     For 
which  cause  the  Mendfeans  had  also  been  the  bolder,  as  seeing 
that  the  intentions  of  Brasidas  were  favourable  to  them  ;  con- 
jecturing also  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  give  up  Scione, 
and,  withal,  the  few"  were  they  which  had  brought  about  the 
revolt,  who  having  once  set  about  it,  would  by  no  means  give 
it  over;  but  fearing  lest  they  should  be  discovered,  forced  the 
and  the      multitude,  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations,  to  the  same.   The 
prepared  Athenians  being  hereof  directly  advertised,  and  much  more 
force  angry  now  than  before,  made  preparation  to  w^ar  upon  both; 

both  and  Brasidas,  expecting  that  they  would  send  a  fleet  against 

pJaces.  them,  transports  the  women  and  children  of  the  Scionaeans  and 
garrisons  Mendaeans  into  Olynthus  in  Chalcidaea,  and  sent  over  thither 
Mende  five  hundred  Peloponnesian  men  at  arms,  and  three  hundred 
ne.  Chalcidaean  targeteers,  and  for  commander  of  them  all,  Poly- 

damidas.  And  those  that  were  left  in  Scione  and  Mende,  joined 
with  them  in  arranging  their  affairs,  as  expecting  to  have  the 
Athenian  fleet  speedily  with  them. 
Brasidas         CXXIV.  Meanwhile  Brasidas  and   Perdiccas,  with  joint 
d?ccasTn-  forces,  march  into  Lyncus  against  Arrhiba3us  the  second  time. 

vade  Lyn-  Perdiccas  led  with  him  the  power  of  his  Macedonian  subjects, 
testis  .  "    . 

and  such  Grecian  men  at  arms  as  dwelt. among  them.     Bra- 
sidas, besides  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  left  him,  led  with 
him  the  Chalcidteans,  Acanthians,  and  the  rest  according  to 
the  forces  they  could  severally  send.     The  whole  numl)er  of 
the  Grecian  men  of  arms  was  about  three  thousand.  The  whole 
number  of  horsemen  that  followed,  both  of  Macedonians  and 
Chalcidaeans,  amounted  almost  to  one  thousand,  and  in  addi- 
and  rout     tion  to  these,  a  great  crowd  of  Barbarians.     Having  made  an 
ofATrhi-     ''"''oad  i"to  the  territory  of  Arrhibaeus,  and  finding  the  Lyn- 
bsus.        cesteans  encamped  in  the  field  against  them,  they  also  sat  down 

3  That  is,  the  aristocratical  party :  rore  refers  to  c.  21.  Dr.  Arnold  renders, 
"  Since,  at  the  time  I  spoke  of,  they  formed  their  intentions  of  doing  it." 
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opposite  to  their  camp.  And  the  foot  of  each  side,  being  sta-  Year  9. 
tioned  upon  a  hill,  and  the  ground  betwixt  them  being  a  plain,  yj  ^gQ^2^' 
the  horsemen  ran  down  into  (he  same,  and  a  skirmish  followed, 
first  between  the  horse  only  of  them  both  ;  but  afterwards  the 
men  of  arms  of  the  Lyncesteans  coming  down  with  their  horse 
from  the  hill,  and  offering  battle  first,  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas 
led  against  them  their  army  likewise,  and  charging,  put  the 
Lyncesteans  to  flight,  many  of  whom  they  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  to  the  upper  ground,  and  lay  still.  After  this  they 
erected  a  trophy,  and  stayed  two  or  three  days  awaiting  the 
Illyrians,  who  happened  to  be  about  to  come  to  Perdiccas  upon 
hire,  and  Perdiccas  meant  then  to  have  fjone  on  ao;ainst  the 
villages  of  Arrhibaeus  one  after  another,  and  to  have  sat  still 
there  no  longer.  But  Brasidas  having  his  thoughts  on  Mende, 
lest,  if  the  Athenians  sailed  thither  before  his  return,  it  should 
receive  some  blow ;  seeing  besides  that  the  Illyrians  came  not, 
was  not  willing  to  do  so,  but  rather  to  retire. 

CXXV.  Whilst  they  were  thus  at  variance,  word  was  brought  The  Illy- 
that  the  Illyrians  had  betrayed  Perdiccas,   and  joined  them-  cherousP' 
selves  with  Arrhibceus ;    so  that  now  br  them   both   it   was  go  o^er  to 

A  rrKi 

thought  good  to  retire,  for  fear  of  these,  who  were  a  warlike  bmus. 
people,  but  yet  for  the  time  when  to  march  there  was  nothing 
concluded  bv  reason  of  their  variance  :  and  nig^ht  overtakino- 
them,  the  Macedonians,  and  the  multitude  of  Barbarians,  as  it 
is  usual  with  great  armies  to  be  terrified  from  unknown  causes, 
being  suddenly  afi'righted,  and   supposing  them  to   be  many 
more  in  number  than  they  were,  and  to  be  all  but  upon  them, 
betook  themselves  to  sudden  flight,  and  went  homewards.  And 
Perdiccas,  who  at  first  perceived  it  not,  they  constrained  when  Perdiccas 
he  knew,  before  he  had  spoken  with  Brasidas,  (their  camps  ^j^  ^"f 
being  far  a-;iinder,)  to  be  gone  also.     Brasidas,  early  in  the  nians  re- 
morninor,  when  he  understood  that  the  Macedonians  were  o-one  «   '  • , 
away  before  him,  and  that  the  Illyrians  and  Arrhibaeus  were  prepares 

1.  ^        .^-         1  •    '  ry  •    i  to  make  an 

commg  upon  him,  contractmg  bis  men  or  arms  mto  a  square,  orderly  re- 
and  having  received  the  multitude  of  his  light-armed  into  the  ^^^^^- , 
midst,  intended  to  retire  likewise.    The  youngest  men  of  his  dresses  hi» 
soldiers  he  appointed  to  dash  out  upon  the  enemy,  when  they  '"*^°' 
attacked  the  army  any  where  with  missiles;  and  he  himself, 
with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  marching  in  the  rear,  intended, 
as  he  retired,  to  sustain  the  foremost  of  the  enemy  fighting,  if 
they  came  close  up.     But  before  the  enemj-   approached,  he 

2t 
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Year  9.      encouraged  his  soldiers,  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  gave  him 
01^89^2    '^^^'^>  ^^^^^  words  to  this  effect : 

Oration  of  Brasidas  to  his  Soldiers. 
CXXVI.  "  Men  of  Peloponnesus,  if  I  did  not  mistrust,  be- 
cause you  are  thus  abandoned  by  the  Macedonians,  and  that 
those  who  come  upon  you  are  Barbarians  and  are  many,  that 
you  were  afraid,  I  should  not  at  this  time  instruct  you,  and 
encourage  you  as  I  do.  But  now,  against  this  desertion  of 
our  companions,  and  the  multitude  of  the  enemies,  I  Avill  en- 
deavour, with  a  short  reminding  and  exhortation,  to  persuade 
you  of  what  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  For  to  be  valiant 
in  matters  of  war  is  to  you  natural,  not  by  the  presence  of  any 
confederates,  but  by  your  own  valour ;  and  not  to  fear  others 
for  number,  seeing  you  are  not  come  from  such  states  where 
the  many  bear  rule  over  the  few,  but  rather  the  few  over  many, 
and  have  got  the  power  by  no  other  means  than  by  overcoming 
in  fight.  And  as  to  these  Barbarians,  whom  through  igno- 
rance you  now  fear,  you  may  learn  both  by  the  former  battles 
fought  against  them  with  the  Macedonians  *,  and  also  by  what 
1  myself  conjecture,  and  know,  having  heard  from  others,  that 
they  will  not  be  Avorthy  of  fear.  For  all  those  circumstances  of 
the  enemies  that  make  a  show  of  strength,  being  indeed  weak, 
the  truth  once  known,  rather  serve  to  embolden  the  other  side  j 
whereas  against  such  as  have  certainly  some  strong  point,  those 
[only],  who  are  previously  unacquainted  with  it,  would  come 
upon  them  boldly.  These  men  here,  to  such  as  have  not  tried 
them,  do  indeed  make  a  terrible  demonstration  of  attacking ; 
for  by  the  sight  of  their  number  ^  they  are  fearful ;  and  by  the 
greatness  of  their  cry,  intolerable  :  and  the  vain  shaking  of 
their  weapons  on  high  is  not  without  signification  of  menacing. 
But  they  are  not  answerable  to  all  this,  when  with  such  as 
etand  these  things,  they  come  to  blows.  For,  fighting  without 
order,  they  will  quit  their  place  without  shame,  if  they  be  once 

*  This  passage  may  be  interpreted  in  another  way,  without  understanding 
any  prepositions,  and  may  be  rendered,  "  from  your  former  battles  with  the 
Macedonians  of  them,  i.  e.  of  their  side ;"  meaning  the  Lyncesteans  who 
were  Macedonians,  (ii.  c.  99.)  not  the  Macedonians  under  Perdiccas.  This 
is  Heilmann's  interpretation,  followed  by  Goeller  aiid  Dr.  Arnold. 

5  This  expression,  Heync  takes  to  be  put  for  oi//ej  Tr\i)dovs,  in  accordance 
with  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  text ;  while  Mr.  Bloomfield  translates  it 
literally,  "  by  the  numcrosity  of  their  appearance." 
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pressed,  and  seeing  that  flight  or  attack  has  with  them  an  equal  Year  9. 
reputation  of  honour,  it  preserves  their  valour  from  being  ever  oi  89  2 
put  to  proof.  And  a  battle  wherein  every  one  may  do  as  he 
list,  is  able  to  afford  them  a  more  handsome  excuse  to  save 
themselves.  They  trust  rather  in  their  standing  out  of  danger, 
and  terrifying  us  afar  off",  than  in  coming  hand  to  hand  with 
us,  else  they  would  rather  have  taken  that  course  than  this. 
And  you  see  manifestl}'',  that  all  that  was  before  terrible  in 
them,  is  in  effect  little  but  threatening  by  the  show  and  noise. 
Which  if  you  sustain  at  their  first  coming  on,  and  again  with- 
draw yourselves  still,  as  you  shall  have  opportunity,  in  your 
order  and  places,  you  will  both  come  the  sooner  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  will  learn  also  against  hereafter,  that  such  rabbles 
as  this,  to  men  Avho  endure  their  first  charge,  do  but  with  de- 
laying make  a  flourish  of  valour  with  threats  from  afar ;  but 
to  such  as  give  them  -ground,  they  are  eager  enough,  by  fol- 
lowing them  close,  to  make  a  display  of  valour,  where  they 
may  do  it  safely." 

CXXVII.  When  Brasidas  had  made  this  exhortation,  he  led  Theenemy 
off"  his  army.  And  the  Barbarians  seeing  it,  pressed  after  him,  and 
them  with  great  cries  and  tumult,  as  supposing  that  he  ffed,  ^^igg^J 
and  that  they  coidd  catch  and  destroy  him.  But  seeing  that 
those  who  were  appointed  to  run  out  upon  them,  did  so,  and 
met  them,  which  way  soever  they  came  on ;  and  that  Bra- 
sidas himself,  with  his  chosen  band,  sustained  them  where  they 
charged  close,  and  endured  the  first  brunt,  beyond  their  ex- 
pectation ;  and  seeing  also  that  afterwards  continually  when 
they  charged,  they  received  and  drove  them  back,  and  Avhen 
they  ceased,  themselves  retired,  then  at  length  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Barbarians  kept  off"  from  the  Grecians,  that  with  Bra- 
sidas Avere  in  the  open  field ;  and  leaving  a  part  to  follow  them 
with  missiles,  the  rest  ran  with  all  speed  after  the  Macedonians 
who  were  flying,  of  whom,  as  many  as  they  chanced  with,  they 
slew;  and  being  beforehand,  first  got  possession  of  the  passage, 
which  is  a  narrow  one  between  two  hills,  giving  entrance  into 
the  country  of  Arrhibaeus,  knowing  that  there  was  no  other 
passage  by  which  Brasidas  could  get  away.  And  when  he  was 
now  coming  to  the  strait  itself  of  the  way,  they  were  encircling 
him,  to  have  cut  him  off". 

CXXVIII.   He,  when  he  knew  this,  commanded  the  three  A  party  of 
hundred  that  were  with  him,  to  run  every  man  ub  fast  as  lie  cup"J  The 
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Year  9.      could  to  that  one  of  the  hills,  which  he  deemed  they  could 

A  C  423  •  •  .  ■ 

01. 89. 2.    Cosiest  get  possession  of,  and  try  if  they  could  drive  down 

only  pass    those   Barbarians   that  were  now  upon   the  same,   before  the 

Jj"q,°1,^^^i^^  greater  number  that  was  now  hemming  them  in,  should  join 

are  dis-      them  fi.  e.  their  friendsl  there.     These  accordinfrlv  fell  upon 

lodgtdby  ,       •■  ,        T^      ,       .  ,       ,  .„  f    ,         ,         , 

three  hun- and  Overcame  the  rJarbarians  upon  the  hill,  and  thereby  the 

dred  of  his  j.^^gj.  of  the  Grecian  army  marched  more  easily  to  it.     For  their 

party  being  put  to  flight  from  their^  hill,  made  the  Baibarians 

also  afraid,  so  that  they  followed  them  no  further,  thinking,  too, 

Brasidas     that  thc}^  were  now  al  the  confines,  and  had  e-caped.     lJ;a- 

ret^eat  "*  sidas,  liaving  now  got  to  the  hills,  and  marching  with  more 

and  arrives  safety,  came  first  the  same  day  to  Arnissa,  of  the  dominion  of 

*  Perdiccas.     And  the  soldiers  of  themselves  being  angry  with 

the  Macedonians,  for  retiring  before  them,  whatsoever  teams 

of  oxen  or  baggage  that  had  fallen  off",  (as  was  likely  to  happen 

in  a  retreat,  made  in  fear,  and  in  the  night,)  they  lighted  on  by 

the  way,  the  oxen  they  loosed  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  took  the 

Perdiccas  baggage  to  themselves.     And  from  this  time  Perdiccas  first 

withThe     esteemed  Brasidas  as  his  enemy,  and  afterwards  cherished  a 

Laceda;-    hatred  towards  the  Peloponnesians,  not  in  accordance  with  his 

monians,  ,  ^  '  ,  _ 

and  seeks  usual  sentiments  on  account  of  the  Athenians,  [inasmuch  as  he 
nian  all?-'  ^^^  accustomed  to  hate  the  latter] ;  and,  being  alienated  from 
ance.         i^jg  natural  interests,^  he  sought  means  as  soon  as  he  could  to 

make  peace  with  these  [the  Athenians],  and  to  be  freed  from 

the  other. 

During  the      CXXIX.  Brasidas,  at  his  return  out  of  Macedonia  to  To- 

Bra^s?dis°  ™"^'  ^"^^s  that  the  Athenians  had  already  taken  Mende,  and 

a  large       therefore  stavinsx  there,  for  he  thought  it  impossible  to   pass 

Athenian  .         -n,  /,  ^      ■  •  ,    ,      ,  ■,  ,  m 

force  un-    Over  into  Fallene  and  give  aid,  he  kept  good  watch  on  lorone. 

and  isj'lco-  ^^^  about  the  time  that  these  things  passed  in  Lyncus,  the 

stratus  is    Athenians,  as  they  had  been  getting  ready  to  do,  sailed  out  for 

aiiainst       Mende  and    Scione,  with  fifty  galleys,  whereof  ten  were  of 

and"^^       Chios,  a  thousand  men  at  arms  of  their  own  city,  six  hundred 


Scione. 


6  2(pwv  is  explained  by  Goeller  to  be  "  siium  jugum,"  i.  e.  "  jugum  quod 
insederant." 

'"  I  have  rendered  this,  following  Goeller's  note,  which  connects  the  words 
as  in  the  text.  Others  explain  the  genitive  ^vpupoptDV,  by  eveKev,  or  viro,  and 
render,  "  impelled  by  the  iirgint  exigencies  of  his  private  interests."  The 
length  of  Dr.  Arnold's  note  forbids  my  extracting  it,  but  the  reader  would 
do  well  to  consult  it.  Some  read  ^vfx^opwv,  which  would  wholly  alter  the 
sense,  and  might  be  translated,  "  being  relieved  from  the  unavoidable  cala- 
mitie::  that  pressed  him,"  &c. 
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archers,  a  thousand  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  other  targeteers  Year  9. 
of  their  own  confederates  thereabouts,  under  the  conduct  of  Qi^^gg  2/ 
Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Dio- 
trephes.     These  setting  sail  from  Potidfea  with  their  galleys, 
and  putting  in  at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  marched  against  the 
Mendseans.    The  Mendffians,  with  their  own  forces,  three  hun-  The  Men- 
dred  of  Scione  that  had  come  to  aid  them,  and  the  aids  of  the  enoan  ped 
Peloponnesians,  in  all  seven  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  Polv-  ?"  ^  '""' 

,'  _  '  .      from 

damidas   their   commander,   happened  to    be  encamped  on   a  which  Ni- 
strong  hill  without  the  city.    Nicias,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  \t^o^"ra- 
llght-armed  soldiers  of  Methone,  and  sixtv  chosen  men  at  arms  !"-^  '''y 

p  i.i  1      n  7  •  ,  •        "  ,  .      '"  vain  to 

ot  Athens,  and  all  his  archers,  attemptmg  to  get  up  by  a  certam  dislodge 
path  that  was  in  the  hill's  side,  was  wounded  by  them  in  the  * '^".^' 
attempt,  and  could  not  force  his  way.     Nicostratus,  Avith  all  wounded. 
the  rest  of  the  armj^,  going  another  way  farther  about,  as  he 
climbed  the  hill,  being  hard  of  access,  was  even  quite  disor- 
dered, and  the  M-hole  army  wanted  little  of  being  utterly  dis- 
comfited.   So  for  this  day,  seeing  the  Mendaeans  and  their  con-  The  Men- 
federates  did  not  give  way,  the  Athenians  retired,  and  pitched  fife^",^to^' 
their  camp ;  and  when  night  had  come  on,  the  Mendasans  re-  blende. 
tired  into  the  city, 

CXXX.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians  sailing  about  to  the  The  Athe- 
part  towards  Scione,  both  seized  on  the  suburbs,  and  all  that  ^^^^"^  ^"_ 
day  wasted  their  land,  no  man  coming  forth  to  oppose  them  ;  fore  the 
for  there  was  also  something  of  sedition  in  the  city,  and  the  ^  sedition 
three  hundred  Scionaians  the  night  following  went  away  home. '"  Mende. 
The  next  day,  Nicias,  with  one  half  of  the  army,  marched  to 
the  confines,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  the  Scionaeans,  and 
Nicostratus  at  the  same  time,  with  the  rest,  sat  down  against 
the  city,  before  the  gates  on  the  higher  ground,  by  the  way 
they  go  towards  Potidaea.     Polydamidas  (for  it  fell  out  that 
the  Mendaeans  and  their  aids  had  their  arms  piled  within  the 
wall  in  this  part,)  sets  his  men  in  order  for  the  battle,  and 
urged  the  Mendaeans  to  make  a  sally.     But  when  one  of  the  The  demo- 
faction  of  the  commons  in  the  spirit  of  sedition  maintained  the  ^""^"cal 

I  party 

contrary,  that  they  would  not  go  out,  and  that  it  was  not  ne- flnves  Po- 
.oii'i  ,.  T.  iT-vii      lydaniidus 

ce&jary  to  hght,  and  was,  on  this  contradiction,  by  Polyda-  and  the 

midas  dragged  to  him  by  the  hand  and  beaten  about,  the  com-  ^'el.opon- 

^°  ''  '  nesians 

mons,  in   great  anger,  at  once  took  up  their  arms,  and  made  into  the 

towards  the  Peloponnesians,  and  such  other  with  them  as  were  ^'^"^  ^  ' 

of  the  contrary  faction,  and  having  fallen  on  them,  put  them 
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Year  9.      to  flight,  partly  with  the  suddenness  of  the  charge,  and  partly 
01  89  2     t^'i'ough  fear,  the  gates  being  at  that  time  opened  to  the  Athe- 
nians.    For  they  imagined  this  undertaking  was  by  some  ap- 
pointment made  between  them.    So  as  many  as  were  not  forth- 
with slain,  fled  to  the  citadel,  which  was  also  in  their  own 
The  Athe-  hands  before.     But  the  Athenians  (for  now  was  Nicias  also 
possession  come  back,  and  close  by  the  town)  rushed  into  the  city  Mende, 
of  the  city,  ^yjjjj  ^{jg  -^vhole  armv,  and  ravasced  it,  as  if  having  taken  it  by 

and  leav-  _  •  '  o  '  o  •j 

ing  a  force  force,  since  it  was  not  opened  to  them  by  agreement,  and  the 
the  cka?*^  Captains  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  from  killing  the  men. 
del,  march  After  this,  they  bade  the  Mendseans  use  the  same  form  of  go- 

against  ^         J  ^  = 

Scione.      vernment  they  had  done  before,  and  give  judgment  on  those 

among  themselves  whom  they  thought  the  principal  authors  of 

the  revolt.     Those  that  were  in  the  citadel  they  shut  up  -with  a 

w^all  reaching  on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  and  left  a  guard  there 

to  defend   it ;    and  having  thus   got  Mende,  they  advanced 

against  Scione. 

The  Athe-  CXXXI.  But  the  Scionaeans  and  the  Peloponnesians  having 
niansdnve  .  ,  ,  ^  •^^  -i    p         ^ 

the  Scio-    come  out  agamst  them,  were  seated  on  a  strong  hill  berore  the 

from  a  ^''*^''  '^^^ich  if  the  enemy  did  not  win,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
strong  po-  enclose  them  with  a  wall.  The  Athenians  having  charged  them 
out  the  with  all  their  might,  and  beaten  from  it  those  who  were  thereon, 
comineQce  6"<^^"^P6d  on  the  hill ;  and  having  set  up  their  trophy,  prepared 
their  to  build  their  wall  about  the  city.     Not  long  after,  whilst  the 

rpj^g  p'  _  Athenians  were  now  at  work  about  this,  those  allies  that  were 
loponne-  besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Mende,  forcing  the  watch  by  the  sea- 
JNlendieans  side,  come  by  night,  and  escaping  most  of  them  through  the 
besieged  camp  before  Scione,  entered  into  that  city, 
citadel  of  CXXXII.  As  they  were  enclosing  Scione  with  a  wall.  Per- 
fect their  diccas,  having  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenian  commanders,  con- 
escape,      eludes  an  agreement  with  the  Athenians,  throufrh  his  hatred  to 

and  arrive  -„       .  . 

at  Scione.  Brasidas,  about  the  retreat  made  out  of  Lyncus,  having  then 

Perdiccas  immediately  begun  to  treat  of  the  same.     For  it  happened  also 

makes  a  .     "^        '^  . 

treaty  of    at  this  time,  that  Ischagoras,  the  Lacedaemonian,  was  about  to 

fh^Athe-  "^^fch  an  army  by  land  to  Brasidas ;  and  Perdiccas,  partly 

mans.        because  Nicias  bade  him,  seeing  he  had  made  peace,  to  give 

some  clear  token  to  the  Athenians  that  he  would  be  firm,  and 

partly  because   he   himself  was  no  longer  desirous  that  the 

He  pre-      Peloponnesians  should  come  into  his  territories,  wrought  on  his 

theThes-   ^^^sts  in  Thessaly,  having  been  ever  intimate  with  the  leading 

salians  to  men,  and  so  slopped  the  army  and  their  preparations,  that  they 
xcmsc  d> 
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would  not  so  much  as  try  the  Thessalians,  [whether  they  would  Vcar  9. 

let  them  pass  or  not.]     Nevertheless  Ischagoras,  and  Ameinias,  qj  gg  r> 

and  Aristeus,  themselves  came  on  to  Brasidas,  as  sent  by  the  passage 

Lacedaemonians  to  view  the  state  of  affairs  there.    And  also  took  ^|^''?"s'i 

their 

with  them  from  Sparta,  contrary  to  the  law,  such  men  as  were  country 
but  in  their  youth, 3  for  the  purpose  of  setting  them  as  governors  dfemonian 
over  the  cities,  rather  than  to  commit  the  cities  to  the  care  of '^°''^® 

'  _  under 

such  as  happened  to  be  there  before.  And  Clearidas  the  son  Ischa- 
of  Cleonymus,  he  [i.  e.  Brasidas]  appoints  governor  of  Am- j  ,^' 
phipholis,  and  Epitelidas  the  son  of  Hegesander,  governor  of  goras, 

rp  Ameinias, 

-l^rone.  andArist- 

CXXXIIT.  The  same  summer,  the  Thebans  demolished  the  eusjoin 

1      •  •    •  1-1  -Brasidas. 

walls  of  the  Thespians,  laying  Atticism  to  their  charge ;  and  Clearidas 
thouo-h  they  had  ever  wished  to  do  it,  yet  now  it  was  become  ^^'^^  ^°' 

,  "^  "^  .  vernor  of 

easier,  because  the  flower  of  their  youth  had  fallen  in  the  battle  Amphi- 
against  the  Athenians.     The  temple  of  Juno  in  Argos  was  also  Epitalidas 
burnt  down  the  same  summer,  by  the  nefjliffence  of  Chrvsis  ^^  ^  orone. 
the  priestess,  who  having  set  a  burning  torch  by  the  garlands,  bans  de-" 
fell  asleep  after  it,  so  that  all  was  on  fire  and  flamed  out  "^ohsh  the 

r  '  _  _  walls  of 

before  she  knew.     Chrysis,  directly,  the  same  night,  for  fear  Thespiae. 
of  the  Argives,  flies  to  Phlius,9  and  they,  according  to  the  law    j    'j?™" 
laid  down  in  such  a  case,  appointed  another  priestess  in  her  Juno  at 
room,  called  Phaeinis.     Now  when  Chrysis  fled,  reached  toibufat". 
the  eighth  year  of  this  war  ended,  and  half  of  the  ninth. 
Scione,  in  the  very  end  of  this  summer,  was  quite  enclosed  with  Scioae 
a  wall;  and  the  Athenians,  having  left  a  guard  tliere,  went  home  pietely 
with  the  rest  of  their  army.  invested. 

CXXXIV.  The  winter  following,  nothinoj  was  done  between  Winter. 

.  53'  o  A  battle  is 

the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  of  the  truce ;  fought 
but  the  Mantineans,  and  the  Tegeatae,  with  the  confederates  of  jo^btful 
both,  fought  a  battle  in  Laodiciiim,  in  the  territory  of  Oresthis,  success 
wherein  the  victory  was  doubtful,  for  either  side  having  put  to  the  Man- 
flight  the  wing  of  their  enemies  stationed  over  against  them,  and^re- 
both  sides  set  up  trophies,  and  both  sides  sent  off  spoils  to  s^ans 

dicium. 

8  On  this,  see  Miill.  Dor.  vol.  ii.  c.  12.  p.  247.  (Eng.  transl.) ;  and  further, 
on  the  change  such  measures  as  this  introduced  into  their  system,  and  to 
what  they  led,  vol.  i.  c.  9.  p.  224.  of  the  same  work. 

3  There  were  three  towns  of  this  name  :  one  in  Elis ;  one  in  the  territory 
of  Sicj'on,  now  called  Staphlica  ;  one  in  Argolis,  now  Drepano. 

1  Comp.  ii.  2.  whence  we  learn  she  was  priestess  altogether  for  fifty-six 
years  and  a  half. 
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Year  9.      Delphi.     Nevertheless,  after  many  slain  on  either  side,  and  a 

A  C  423 

oi.&9.  2.    "early  equal  battle,  which  ended  by  the  coming  of  night,  the 

TegeatJE  lodged  all  night  in  the  place,  and  erected  their  trophy 

then  presently  ;  whereas  the  Mantineans  retired  away  to  Buco- 

lion,  and  set  up  a  trophy  in  opposition  afterwards. 

Brasirlas         CXXXV.  The  same  winter  ending,  and  the  spring  now  ap- 

unsuccess-  pi'oaching,  Brasidas  made  an  attempt  on  Potidoea ;  for  having 

ful attempt  come  by  night,  he  applied  a  ladder,  and  was  up  to  this  point 

walls  of     undiscerned.     He  took  the  time  to  apply  his  ladders,  when  the 

oti  aea.    i^^jj  j^^^^  passed  by,  upon  the  unoccupied  interval  of  wall,  before 

he  that  carried  it  to  the  next  returned. ^     Nevertheless,  then, 

being  at  once  perceived  before  they  could  scale  the  wall,  he 

again  withdrew  his  army  with  speed,  not  staying  till  it  was  day. 

So  ended  this  winter,  and  the  ninth  year  of  this  war  written  by 

Thucydides. 

~  "  The  officers  regularly  went  their  rounds  to  see  that  all  the  sentinels 
were  at  their  posts.  When  they  approached  any  of  them,  a  little  bell  was 
rung,  to  which  the  sentinel  was  to  answer,  in  proof  that  he  was  at  his  post, 
and  awake.  The  interval  between  the  rounds  was  so  considerable,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  sentinel,  as  the  bell  was  just  gone  by,  might  be  so  relaxed, 
that  Brasidas  hoped  he  might  execute  his  scheme." — Smith.  Comp.  the 
directions  to  the  guard  in  Aristoph.  Birds,  842;  and  also  the  report  of  the 
messenger,  ver.  1 159. 


BOOK   V. 

I.  The  summer  following,  the  truce  for  a  year,  having  lasted  Year  lo. 
up  to^  the  Pythian  games,  expired;  during  the  cessation  of qj  gg^^g* 
hostilities,  the  Athenians  removed  the  Delians  from  Delos,  Summer. 
thinking  that  though  they  were  consecrated,  yet  for  a  certain  J'l^  ^^^^^ 
crime  committed  of  old,  they  were  not  pure ;  because  also  they  the  La- 
thought  there  wanted  this  part  to  make  perfect  the  purification  nians  and 
of  the  island;  in  which,  as  I  declared  before, ^  they  thought ^^jj®"'^"^ 
they  did  well  by  taking  up  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.     These 
Delians  inhabited  afterwards,  every  one  as  he  arrived,^  Atra- 
myttium^  in  Asia,  Pharnaces  having  given  it  them. 

II.  After  the  truce,  Cleon^  prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to  Cleon  sails 
be  sent  out  with  a  fleet  against  the  cities  lying  upon  Thrace,  °'^   "race, 
having  with  him  of  Athenians  twelve  hundred  men  of  arms, 
and  three  hundred  horsemen  ;  of  confederates  more,  and  thirty 
galleys.     And  first  having  put  in  at  Scione,  which  was  yet 
besieged,  he  took  aboard  some  men  at  arms,  of  those  that  kept 
the  siege,  and  sailed  to  the  haven  of  the  Colophonians,  not  far 
distant  from  the  city  of  Torone.    And  thence,  having  heard  by  marches  to 
deserters  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  nor  those  within  '^°''°"6» 
sufficient  to  give  him  battle,  he  marched  with  his  land  army  to 

1  1  hare  followed  Dr.  Arnold's  authority,  in  giving  this,  which  seems  to 
be  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  words ;  the  question  is  fuUy  discussed 
in  an  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  edition,  and  the  other  methods 
of  rendering  it  enumerated  and  considered ;  among  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  of  Miiller,  viz.  "  The  truce  was  ended,  and  the  war  again  renewed,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Pythian  games." 

2  Book  iii.  104. 

'  That  this  sense  of  the  word  is  preferable  to  that  of  "  felt  an  inclina- 
tion," appears  to  be  proved  by  a  reference  to  viii.  23,  quoted  by  Dr.  Arnold. 

*  See  book  viii.  108. 

5  After  the  affair  at  Pylos,  when  in  the  height  of  popularity,  Cleon's  con- 
duct was  held  up  to  public  ridicule  by  Aristophanes,  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Knights,  in  which  he  was  much  reviled.  The  effect  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  was  extraordinary.  He  was  accused  of  misapplying  the  public 
money,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  See  Aristoph.  Acham. 
V.  6.  and  Nub.  v.  349. 

2u 
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Year  10.     the  citv.  and  sent  ten  galleys  about  into  the  haven.     And  first 
A  C  422  o        J  _  _ 

oi.89. 3."  he  came  to  the  new  fortification,  which  Brasidas  had  raised 

about  the  city,  wishing  to  take  in  the  suburbs,  making  a  breach 

in  the  old  wall,  that  the  whole  was  one  city. 

where  he  is      III.  And  Pasitelidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commandant,  with 

p'Su-^^  the  garrison  there  present,  came  into  it  to  defend  it,  and  resisted 

das,  whom  the  Athenians  that  assaulted  it.     But  being  hard  pressed,  (and 

prisoner,     the  galleys  which  were  before  sent  about,  having  by  this  time 

Turis^the'     ^^^^ed  round  into  the  haven,)  Pasitelidas  was  afraid  lest  those 

town.         galleys  should  take  the  town  unfurnished  of  defendants  before 

he  could  get  back,  and  that  the  Athenians  on  the  other  side 

should  win  the  vrall,  and  he  be  intercepted  between  them  both; 

and  thereupon  having  abandoned  it,  he  ran  back  into  the  city. 

But  the  Athenians  in  the  galleys  having  taken  the  town  before 

he  came,  and  the  land  army  following  in  after  him  at  the  first 

attack,  and  entering  the  city  by  the  breach  of  the  old  wall, 

slew  some  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Toronaeans  immediately 

in  fight,  and  some,  amongst  whom  was  the  commandant  Pasi- 

Brasidas     telidas,  they  took  alive.     Brasidas  was  now  coming  with  aid 

stadia^off^  to  Torone,  but  having  learnt  by  the  way  that  it  was  already 

having  ar-  captured,  went  back  again,  being  about  forty  furlongs  short  of 

late  to        having  come  and   prevented  it.      Cleon  and  the  Athenians 

assist  the    gj-gcted  two  trophies,  one  at  the  haven,  another  at  the  fortifi- 

garrison.  ^  '  ' 

Cleon  cation,  and  made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children  of  the 

UoTi  s  Toronaeans,  but  the  men,  and  the  Peloponnesians,  and  such 

sends  his  Chalcidseans  as  were  amongst  them,  in  all  about  seven  hundred, 

toTthen^s,  t'^ey  sent  prisoners  to  Athens ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  were 

and  then,  afterwards  at  the  making  of  the  peace  dismissed  by  them,  the 

having  left  *  *.  .  , 

a  garrison,  rest  were  got  back  by  the  Olynthians,  being  redeemed  by  ex- 

Amphl-      change  of  man  for  man.     About  the  same  time  the  Boeotians 

polls.         took  Panactum,   a  fort  of  the  Athenians,   standing  in  their 

taken  by""  confines,  by  treason ;  and  Cleon,  having  settled  a  garrison  in 

the  liceo-    Torone,  having  weighed  anchor,  went  thence  by  sea  round 
tians.  'too  ' 

mount  Athos,  as  about  to  go  to  Amphipolis. 
Affairs  in  IV.  About  the  same  time,  Phceax  the  son  of  Erasistratus,  who 
Ph^n'v  ic  '^^i^'^  ^^^^  others  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  as  ambassador  to 
sent  to  en-  Italy  and  Sicily,  departed  from  Athens  with  two  galleys.  For 
excite  the  t^^e  Lcontincs,  when  the  Athenians,  after  the  making  of  the 
ailies"in  "  peace,  were  gone  out  of  Sicily,  had  enrolled  many  fresh  citizens, 
Sicily  to  and  the  commons  had  a  purpose  also  to  make  a  division  of  the 
against  t^hc  land.    But  the  great  men  perceiving  it,  call  in  the  Syracusians, 
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and  drive  the  commons  out;  and  they  wandered  up  and  down  Year  lo. 
every  one  as  he  chanced;  and  the  great  men,  on  conditions  QJgg  3  * 
agreed  on  with  the  Syracusians,  having  abandoned  and  laid  Syra- 
desert  that  city,  went  to  dwell,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  ^"{f' ^u^h 
privileges  of  free  citizens,  in  Syracuse.     After  this  again,  some  assisted  the 
of  them  left  Syracuse  on  dislike,  and  seized  on  Phocaeae,  a  nobles  in 
certain  place^  of  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  and  on  Bricinnise,  a  t^^°'''^.''"s 
fortification  in  Leontina ;  thither  also  came  to  them  most  of 
the  commons  that  had  before  been  driven  out,   and  settling 
themselves,  made  war  from  those  places  of  strength.     On  in- 
telligence hereof,  the  Athenians  send  Phsax  thither  to  persuade 
their  confederates  there,  and,  if  they  could,  all  the  Sicilians 
jointly,  to  make  war  on  the  Syracusians,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
acquiring  power,  to  try  if  they  might  thereby  preserve  the 
common  people  of  the  Leontines.     Phaeax  arriving,  prevails  He  suc- 
with  the  Camarinaeans  and  the  Agrigentines  ;  but  the  business  none^but ' 
finding  a  stop  at  Gela,  he  proceeds  no  further  onwards  to  the  ^^he  Ca- 

•    •1111111  11  o     mannajans 

rest,  conceiving  he  should  not  be  able  to  persuade  them.     00  and  Agri- 
he  returned  through  the  Siculi  to  Catana,  and  having  come  also  seitmes. 
to  Bricinnise  by  the  way,  and  there  encouraged  them  concerning 
entering,  he  set  sail,  and  departed. 

V.  In  his  voyage  to  Sicily,  both  going  and  coming,  he  nego-  He  returns 
tiated,  as  he  went  by,  with  sundry  cities  also  of  Italy,  to  enter  vvanfs"  and 
into  friendship  with  the  Athenians,  and  also  fell  in  with  those  on  his  way 
Locrians,  who  having  settled  once  in  Messene,  were  afterwards  with  some 
driven  out  again  ;  being  the  same  who  after  the  peace  in  Sicily,    x^^'T 
on  a  sedition  in  Messene,  wherein  one  of  the  factions  called  in  Messene, 
the  Locrians,  had  been  then  sent  out  to  inhabit  there,  and  for  treats  well 
some  time   Messene   became   the   property   of  the   Locrians.  °?  account 

r      1''  ot  some 

Phaeax,  therefore,  chancing  to  meet  with  these  as  they  were  prelimi- 
going  to  their  own  city,  did  them  no  hurt ;  for  the  Locrians  a  peace 
had  come  to  terms  with  him  about  an  agreement  with  the  having 

~  been  ar- 

Athenians.      For  when   the  Sicilians  made  a  general  peace,  ranged  be- 
these  only  of  the  confederates  refused  to  make  peace  with  the  i^*^c1^ans^ 
Athenians  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  they  have  done   it  now,  but  ^i"^  Athe- 
that  they  were  hard  pressed  by  their  war  with  the  Itonaeans 
and  Melaeans,  their  own  colonists  and  borderers.     And  Phaeax  He  arrives 
after  this  returned  to  Athens.  ""  Athens. 

VI.  Cleon,  who  was  now  gone  from  Torone,  and  come  about  Cleon, 

having 
6  Or  <'  quarter,"  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  translates  it,  perhaps  a  suburb  or  fort 
in  the  town. 
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Year  10.  to  AmphipoHs,  making  Eion  the  seat  of  the  war,  assaults 
oi.  89. 3."  Stagirus,  a  colony  of  the  Andrians,^  but  could  not  take  it ;  but 
taken  Galepsus,  the  colony  of  the  Thasians,  he  takes  by  assault.  And 
and  a^-"^  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Perdiccas  to  beg  him  to  come  to 
tacked  him  with  an  army,  according  to  the  league,  and  other  ambas- 
remains'  sadors  into  Thrace  to  Polles,  king  of  the  Odomantians,  to  lead 
wakinfffor"P  ^^  many  mercenary  Thracians  as  he  could,  he  lay  still  in 

reinforce-  Eion,  expecting:  their  cominsr.  Brasidas,  on  notice  hereof,  sat 
ments,  ?       i  o  s  '  ^  ' 

Brasidas     down  over-against  him  on  the  Cerdylium ;  this  is  a  place  be- 
takes post  longing  to  the  Argilians,  standing  on  high  ground,  beyond  the 
lium.         river,  not  far  from  Amphipolis,  and  whence  all  that  was  about 
him  was  discerned,  so  that  Cleon  could  not  escape  his  observa- 
tion, if  he  should  rise  with  his  army  to  go  against  Amphipolis ; 
which  he  expected  he  would  do,  and  in  contempt  of  his  small 
number,  would  go  up  with  the  forces  he  had  then  present. 
Moreover,  he  furnished  himself  with  fifteen  hundred  mercenary 
Thracians,  and  summoned  all  the  Edonians,  both  horsemen  and 
targeteers;  he  had  also  of  Myrcinians  and  Chalcidaeans,  one 
thousand  targeteers,  besides  them  in  Amphipolis.    But  for  men 
at  arms,  the  whole  number  collected  together  was  at  the  most 
Clearidas  two  thousand,  and  of  Grecian  horsemen  three  hundred.     With 
Amphi-^    fifteen  hundred  of  these  Brasidas  sat  down  at  Cerdylium ;  the 
polis.         rest  stood  ready  ordered  with  Clearidas  their  captain  within 

Amphipolis. 
Cleon  VII.  Cleon  for  a  while  lay  still,  but  was  afterwards  forced 

statT'''^  to  do  that  which  Brasidas  expected.  For  the  soldiers  being 
and  DC-  annoyed  with  their  stay  there,  and  calculating  with  themselves 
hill  before  what  command  his  would  be  likely  to  be,  and  with  what 
Amphi-      ignorance  and  cowardice,  against  what  skill  and  boldness  of  the 

polls.  "-■  '      o 

other,  and  how  they  came  forth  with  him  against  their  wills,  he 
perceived  their  muttering,  and  being  unwilling  that  they  should 
be  dispirited  by  too  long  a  stay  in  one  place,  dislodged,  and 
led  them  forward.  And  he  took  the  same  course  there,  on 
which,  having  succeeded  well  with  it  at  Pylos,  he  grounded 
his  belief  that  he  was  a  man  of  sense.  For  he  expected  not 
that  any  body  would  come  forth  to  give  him  battle,  and  gave 
out  he  went  up  principally  to  see  the  place;  and  stayed  for 
greater  forces,  not  with  the  view  of  conquering  with  safety  in 
case  he  should  be  compelled  to  fight,  but  that  he  might  there- 
with environ  the  city  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  in  that  manner 

7  Book  iv.  88. 
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take  it  by  force.     So  he  went  up,  and  set  his  army  down  on  a  Year  10. 

strong  hill  before  Amphipolis,  and  he  himself  viewed  the  fens  oi  89*3^" 

of  the  Strymon,  and  the  situation  of  the  city  towards^  Thrace; 

and  thought  he  could  retire  again  at  his  pleasure  without  battle. 

For  neither  did  any  man  appear  on  the  walls,  nor  come  out  of 

the  gates,  which  were  all  fast  shut ;    so  that  as  he  thought 

he  had  committed  an  error  in  having  arrived  without  engines ; 

for  he  [thought  he]  could  have  taken  the  city,  as  being  without 

defendants. 

VIII.  Brasidas,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Athenians  move,  Brasidas 
having  come  himself  down  also  from  the  Cerdylium,  enters  into  Cg^dy- 
Amphipolis  ;  and  he  would  not  suiFer  them  to  make  any  sally,  lium,  and 
nor  to  face  the  Athenians  in  order  of  battle,  mistrusting  his  phipolis. 
own  forces,  which  he  thought  inferior,  not  in  number,  (for  they 

were  in  a  manner  equal,)  but  in  worth,  (for  such  Athenians  as 
were  there,  were  pure; 9  and  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  who 
were  amongst  them,  were  of  the  very  ablest,)  but  prepared  to 
set  upon  them  by  a  wile.  For  if  he  should  shew  to  the  enemy 
both  his  number  and  the  armour,  such  as  for  the  present  they 
were  forced  to  use,  he  thought  that  thereby  he  should  not  so 
soon  get  the  victory,  as  by  keeping  them  out  of  sight,  and  out 
of  their  contempt  of  the  real  condition  they  were  in.  Where- 
fore, choosing  to  himself  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  arms, 
and  committing  the  charge  of  the  rest  to  Clearidas,  he  resolved 
to  set  on  them  suddenly  before  they  should  retire ;  not  expecting 
to  take  them  equally  isolated  another  time,  if  their  succours 
chanced  to  arrive.  And  when  he  had  called  all  his  soldiers 
together,  wishing  to  encourage  them,  and  to  make  known  to 
them  his  design,  he  said  as  follows. 

Oration  of  Brasidas  to  his  Soldiers. 

IX.  "  Men  of  Peloponnesus,  as  to  what  a  country  we  are 
come  from,  how  by  valour  it  hath  ever  retained  her  liberty, 

8  On  the  diflference  in  sense  occasioned  by  the  various  readings  of  rp  or 
Ti)v,  the  reader  can  refer  to  Dr.  Arnold's  note.  The  interpretation  in  the 
text  seems  to  be  the  most  natural,  though  at  variance  with  the  reading  ttj, 
which  Bekker  has  edited ;  the  most  appropriate  sense  of  which  in  this  place 
would  be,  "  near,"  or,  "  bordering  on." 

9  Dr.  Arnold  considers  this  equivalent  to  the  expression  in  vi.  31.  to  ire^ov, 
&c.  i.  e.  that  they  were  unmixed  Athenians,  in  full  manhood,  no  part  of  the 
force  being  either  Thctcs  or  Mctics.    Herod,  i.  2J 1.  and  iv.  135. 
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Year  10.     and  that  beinor  Dorians,  yoii  are  now  to  fijxht  against  lonians, 

A.  C.  422.  ^  . 

01.89. 3.'  of  whom  you  were  ever  wont  to  get  the  victory,  let  it  suffice 

that  I  have  touched  it  thus  briefly :    but  in  what  manner  I 

intend  to  make  the  attempt,  of  that  I  am  now  to  inform  you ; 

lest  the  venturing  by  few  at  once,  and  not  altogether,  should 

seem  to  be  a  measure  wantinsc  in  strength,  and  so  dishearten 

you.     I  conjecture  now,  that  it  Avas  in  contempt  of  us,  and  not 

expecting  that  any  one  would  come  out  to  fight  them,  that  the 

enemy  both  came  up  to  this  place,  and  that  now,  having  betaken 

themselves  carelessly  and  out  of  order  to  view  the  coimtry, 

disregard  us.     But  he  that  best  observes  such  errors  in  his 

enemies,  and  also  with  due  regard  to  his  own  strength  gives  the 

onset,  not  so  much  openly,  and  in  ranged  battle,  as  in  the  Avay 

that  is  best  for  his  present  advantage,  for  the  most  part  will 

attain  his  purpose  ;  and  these  wiles  carry  with  them  the  greatest 

glory  of  all,  by  which  deceiving  most  the  enemy,  a  man  may 

do  most  benefit  to  his  friends.     Therefore,  whilst  they  are  bold 

without  preparation,  and  intend,  from  what  they  appear  to  me 

to  be  about,  to  steal  away,  rather  than  to  stay,  I  say,  in  this 

their  looseness  of  resolution,  and  before  their  minds  are  more 

settled,  I,  with  those  I  have  chosen,  will,  if  I  can,  before  they 

get  away,  fall  in  on  the  midst  of  their  army,  running.     And 

you,  Clearidas,  afterwards,  as  soon  as  you  shall  see  me  to  have 

already  charged,  and  (as  it  is  probable)  to  have  frightened 

them,  take  those  that  are  with  you,  both  Amphipolitans,  and 

all  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  on  a  sudden  setting  open 

the  gates,  run  out  upon  them,  and  with  all  possible  speed  come 

to  close  quarters,  (for  there  is  chief  hope  that  they  may  be 

terrified  by  this  means,  seeing  that  they  who  come  on  after,  are 

ever  of  more  terror  to  the  enemy  than  those  that  are  already 

present,  and  in  fight.)     And  be  valiant,  as  is  likely  you  should 

that  are  a  Spartan  ;  and  you,  confederates,  follow  manfully,  and 

believe  that  the  parts  of  a  good  soldier  are  willingness,  sense  of 

shame,  and  obedience  to  his  leaders ;  and  that  this  day  you 

either  gain  yourselves  liberty  by  your  valour,  and  so  be  called 

confederates  of  the  Laced  temonians,  or  else  both  [to  be  called] 

slaves  to  the  Athenians  yourselves ;  and,  if  you  fare  so  well  as 

not  to  be  led  captives,  nor  put  to  death,  to  be  in  greater  servitude 

than  before,  and  also  to  be  the  hinderers  of  the  liberty  of  the 

rest  of  the  Grecians.    But  be  not  you  cowards,  seeing  how  great 

a  matter  is  at  stake  :  and  I  for  my  part  will  make  it  appear  that 
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I  am  not  more  ready  to  persuade  my  neighbours,  than  myself  Year  10. 
to  carry  out  my  precepts  in  action."  q\^  gg  3  • 

X.  Brasidas  having  thus  said,  both  prepared  to  go  out  him-  cieon 
self,  and  also  placed  the  rest  that  were  with  Clearidas  by  the  ^°™"  „ , 
gates  called  Thracian,  to  issue  forth  afterwards  as  was  ap- retreat,  but 

IS  attacked 
pointed.     Now  Brasidas  having  been  in  sight  when  he  came  by  Brasi- 

down  from  the  Cerdylium,  and  again  in  the  city,  (which  was  ^^^^  "^^o 
open  to  view  from  without,)  when  he  was  sacrificing  by  the  atthe  head 
temple  of  Pallas,  it  was  told  Cleon,  whilst  Brasidas  was  order-  dred  and 
ing  of  his  men,  (for  he  was  at  this  time  gone  ofl"  a  little  to  look  ^^^'^  ™^°* 
about  him,)  that  the  whole  army  of  the  enemies  is  plainly  to 
be  discerned  within  the  town,  and  that  the  feet  of  many  men 
and  horses,  as  ready  to  come  forth,  appear  under  the  gate. 
Hearing  this,  he  came  to  the  place,  and  when  he  saw  it  was 
true,  not  being  minded  to  fight  it  out  until  his  aids  arrived, 
and  thinking  that  he  should  be  beforehand  with  them  in  re- 
treating, he  commanded  at  once  to  give  the  signal  of  retreat : 
and  ordered  them  [in  the  army]  as  they  went  off,  to  draw  off 
on  their  left  wing  towards  Eion,  as  that  indeed  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  done.  But  when  he  thought  they  were 
long  about  it,  causing  the  right  wing  to  wheel  about,  and  laying 
open  their  disarmed  parts  to  the  enemy,  he  led  away  the  army 
himself.  Brasidas,  at  the  same  time,  having  spied  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  the  army  of  the  Athenians  was  in  movement, 
said  to  those  about  him  and  to  the  rest,  "  These  men  stay  not 
for  us,  it  is  manifest,  by  the  motion  of  their  spears  and  of  their 
heads ;  for  where  such  motion  is  they  are  not  Avont  to  stay  for 
the  charge  of  the  enemy ;  therefore  open  me  somebody  the 
gates  appointed,  and  let  us  boldly  and  speedily  sally  forth 
upon  them."  Then  he  went  out  himself  at  the  gate  towards 
the  trench,  and  which  was  the  first  gate  of  the  long  wall,  which 
was  then  standing,  and  at  full  speed  took  the  straight  way,  in 
which,  as  one  passeth  by  the  strongest  part  of  the  town,^  there 
standeth  now  a  trophy.  And  charging  upon  the  midst  of  the 
Athenian  army,  which  was  terrified  both  with  their  own  dis- 
array and  at  his  daring,  forces  them  to  fly.  And  Clearidas  (as  Clearidas 
was  appointed)  having  issued  out  by  the  Thracian  gates,  was  h^j^  "and 
at  the  same  moment  coming  upon  them.     And  it  fell  out  that  tl'rows  the 

,.,.  ,         ,.  1  Athenians 

the  Athenians,  by  this  unexpected  and  sudden  attempt,  were  into  con- 

fusion. 
1  These  words  are  capable  of  another  interpvetatioii,  which  Dr.  Arnold 

gives,  viz.  "  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill." 
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Year  10.     on  both  sides  in  confusion  ;  and  the  left  wing,  whicli  was  next 

A  C  422  •  •        •  . 

oi.89. 3.'  *°  Eion,  and  which  indeed  was  marching  away  before,  was 

immediately  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  ai*my,  and  fled. 

Brasidas     When  that  was  now  woinq;  off,  Brasidas  comintj  up  ralonff  the 

IS  mortally-.      _  ,  .    ,  .  ®       .*        '       ,     ,  ,      ,        .    f      . 

wounded.  ImeJ  to  the  right  wmg,  is  wounded  ;  and  the  Athenians  saw 

not  when  he  fell,  but  they  that  were  near  took  him  up  and  car- 

Cleon        ried  him  off.     The  right  wing  stood  longer  to  it,  and  though 

flight  and   Cleon  himself  forthwith  fled,  (as  at  first  he  intended  not  to 

IS  slam,      stay,)  and  was  intercepted  by  a  Myrcinian  targeteer,  and  slain, 

yet  his  men  at  arms  having  gathered  themselves  into  a  circle 

on  the  hill,  twice  or  thrice  resisted  the  charge  of  Clearidas,  and 

did  not  shrink  before  that  the  Myrcinian  and  Chalcidsean  horse 

and  the  targeteers,  encircling  and  casting  their  javelins  upon 

The  Aihe-  them,  put  them  to  flight.     Thus  the  whole  army  of  the  Athe- 
nian army      .  .      n-    T  Til-  1  1  • 1  1 

is  totally     mans,  being  now  in  night  and  betaking  themselves  with  much 
and' flies  in  ^^ifficulty  over  the  hills,  and  by  several  ways,  all  that  were  not 
confusion   slain  upon  the  place,  or  by  the  Chalcidaean  horse  and  targeteers, 
recovered  Eion.     But  they  who  took  up  Brasidas  out  of  the 
battle,  having  protected  him  from  the  enemy,  brought  him  yet 
breathing  into  the  city.     And  he  knew  that  his  side  had  got 
Brasidas     the  victory,  but  expired  shortly  after.     When  Clearidas,  with 
'  the  rest  of  the  army,  were  returned  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 

they  plundered  those  that  were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy, 
andisbu-       XI.  Afler  this,  the  confederates,  following  the  corpse  of 
Amphi-      Brasidas,  all  of  them  in  their  arms,  buried  him  in  the  city  at 
Dubli^*^^     the  public  charge,  before  that  which  is  now  the  market-place. ^ 
pense.        And  the  Amphipolitans  afterwards  having  surrounded  his  mo- 
nument Avith  a  wall,  sacrificed  to  him  as  to  a  hero,  honoured 
him  with  games  and  anniversary  sacrifices,  and  attributed  their 
colony  to  him  as  founder ;  having  pulled  down  the  edifices  of 
Agnon,''  and  having  destroyed  whatever  monument  might  sur- 
vive to  the  memory  of  his  foundation,  esteeming  Brasidas  to 
have  been  their  preserver,  and  also  at  this  time,  through  fear 
of  the  Athenians,  courting  the  Lacedemonians  for  a  league ; 
but  as  for  Agnon,  because  of  their  hostility  with  the  Athenians, 
they  thought  it  would  neither  be  expedient  nor  satisfactory  that 
he  should  have  the  honours.     The  dead  bodies  they  rendered 
to  the  Athenians;  of  whom  there  were  slain  about  six  hundred, 

2  There  was  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory  erected  at  Sparta. — Aristotle  al- 
ludes to  the  sacrifice  to  him.     Ethics,  v.  7.  §.  1. 

■*  Who  was  their  true  founder.    Vid.  note  on  iv.  102. 
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and  but  seven  of  the  other  side,  by  reason  that  the  battle  did  Vear  10. 
not  take  place  in  regular  order,  but  rather  from  such  a  chance  oi.  89  3.* 
conflict  and  sudden  alarm  [as  I  have  described].     After  the  The  Athe- 
dead  were  taken  up,  the  Athenians  went  home  by  sea,  and  ho^g.^^ 
Clearidas  and  those  with  him  settled  the  affairs  of  Amphipolis.   wards. 

XII.  About  the  same  time  of  the  summer  now  ending,  Ram- 
Ramphias,   Autocharidas,    and    Epicydidas,    Lacedasmonians,  focharidas" 

were  leading  an  aid  to  the  parts  towards  Thrace  of  nine  hun-  ^P'J  Epicy- 
,  111  TT  1         •     didas  ar- 

dred  men  at  arms  ;  and  when  they  were  come  to  Heraclea  m  rive  at  He- 
Trachinia,  they  stayed  there  to  settle  such  things  as  they  thought  severThua- 
amiss.     Whilst  they  stayed,  this  battle  happened  to  be  fought,  '^red  men. 
and  the  summer  ended. 

XIII.  The  next  winter,  they  that  were  with  Ramphias  went  Winter. 
forward  forthwith,  as  far  as  Pierium  in  Thessaly.     But  the  ceed  as  far 

Thessalians  hindering;  them   from   ffoino;  on,  and  Brasidas,  to  as  P'erius, 

°  _  _  ^5        o         '  '         where  they 

whom  they  were  carrying  this  army,  being  dead,  they  returned  are  stop- 
homewards  :  conceiving  that  the  opportunity  now  served  not,  xhessL 
both  because  the  Athenians  had  on  this  overthrow  gone  away,  ''a"®-  ^'^^ 

°  •'  '  return  to 

they  themselves,  too,  being  unable  to  perform  any  of  the  de-  Lacedas- 
signs  which  he  [i.  e.  Brasidas]   had  intended.     But  the  prin-  ™°"' 
cipal  cause  of  their  return  was  this,  that  they  knew  at  their 
coming  forth,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  their  minds  more 
disposed  to  peace  than  to  war. 

XIV.  Directly  after  the  battle  of  Amj^hipolis,  and  return  of 
Ramphias  out  of  Thessaly,  it  fell  out,  that  neither  side  did  any 
act  of  war,  but  were  inclined  rather  to  peace,  the  Athenians, 
from  the  blow  they  had  leceived  at  Delium,  and  this  other  a 
little  after  at  Amphipolis ;  and  because  they  had  no  longer  that 
confident  hope  in  their  strength,  on  which  they  relied,  Avhen 
formerly  they  refused  the  treaty,  fancying,  on  their  present  suc- 
cess, that  they  should  have  the  upper  hand  ;  also  they  stood  in 
fear  of  their  own  confederates,  lest,  emboldened  by  their  losses, 
they  should  revolt  to  a  yet  greater  degree,  and  repented  that 
they  made  not  peace  after  what  happened  at  Pylos,  when  an 
occasion  offered  itself  advantaireouslv.  And  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians  on  the  other  side  did  desire  peace,  because  the  war  had 
not  fallen  out  as  they  expected ;  in  which  they  had  thought 
they  should  in  a  few  years  pull  down  the  power  of  Athens,  by 
wasting  their  territory  ;  and  because  they  were  fallen  into  that 
calamity  in  the  island,  the  like  whereof  had  never  happened  to 
Sparta  before  ;  because  also  their  country  was  continually  ra- 

2x 
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Year  10.  vaged  from  Pylos  and  Cythera,  and  their  Htlots  continually 
oi.  89. 3."  fi^d  to  the  enemy;  and  because  they  constantly  expected,  lest 
those  that  remained,  trusting  in  them  that  were  run  away, 
should,  in  regard"*  of  the  present  position  of  affairs,  raise  some 
innovation,  as  at  other  times  before  they  had  done.  It  hap- 
pened also  that  the  thirty  years'  treaty^  with  the  Argives  was 
now  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  and  the  Argives  would  not 
make  another,  without  restitution  made  them  of  Cynuria  ;  and 
matters  stood  thus,  to  war  against  the  Argives  and  the  Athe- 
nians, both  at  once,  seemed  impossible.  They  suspected  also 
that  some  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  would  revolt  to  the 
Argives,  as  indeed  it  came  afterwards  to  pass. 

XV.  Considering  therefore  these  things,  it  was  by  both  par- 
ties thought  good  that  the  peace  should  be  concluded,  and 
especially  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  from  the  desire  they  had  to 
recover  their  men  taken  in  the  island ;  for  the  Spartans  that 
were  amongst  them  were  both  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city, 
and  all  alike  their  kinsmen ;  and  therefore  they  began  to  treat 
directly  after  they  were  taken ;  but  the  Atlienians,  by  reason 
of  their  prosperity,  would  not  lay  down  the  war  at  that  time 
on  equal  terms.  But  after  their  defeat  at  Delium,  the  Lace- 
doBmonians  knowing  they  Avould  be  more  likely  now  to  accept 
it,  made  that  truce  for  a  year,  during  which  they  were  to  meet 
and  consult  about  a  peace  for  a  longer  time. 

XVI.  But  when  also  the  overthrow  had  happened  to  the 
Athenians  at  Amphipolis,  and  both  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were 
dead,  who  on  either  side  were  most  adverse  to  the  peace ;  the 
one,  on  account  of  his  good  success  and  honour  from  the  war ; 
the  other,  because  he  thought  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actions 
would  more  appear,  and  his  calumniations  be  the  less  believed ; 
then  those  that  in  the  two  states  aspired  most  at  the  mastery, 
Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias,  the  king  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  in  military 
charges  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  those  of  his  time,  were 
much  the  more  desirous  to  have  the  peace  go  on ;  Nicias,  be- 
cause he  was  desirous  (whilst  as  yet  he  had  never  suffered  any 

*  Or,  acting  on  ;  literally,  as  Dr.  Arnold  renders  it,  "  looking  to,"  and  in- 
fluenced by. 

*  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  were  sent  to  Argos  to  renew  tbe  peace,  but  the 
Argives,  holding  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  no  dangerous  enemies  without 
the  Athenians,  refused  it.  Cf.  c.  22. 
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defeat,  and  was  in.  honour)  to  carry  his  good  fortune  through,  Year  10. 
and  to  give  both  himself  and  the  citizens  rest  from  their  trou-  q\  gg  3 
bles  for  the  present ;  and  for  the  future  to  leave  a  name,  that 
he  had  passed  through  his  career  without  ever  having  made 
the  commonwealth  miscarry ;  which  he  thought  would  result 
by  standing  out  of  danger,  and  by  putting  himself  as  little  as 
he  might  into  the  hands  of  fortune;  and  to  stand  out  of  danger 
is  a  benefit  that  peace  affords  ;  and  Pleistoanax  had  the  same 
desire,  because  of  the  imputation  laid  on  him  about  his  return 
from  exile  by  his  enemies,  and  because  he  was  always  put  for- 
ward by  them  so  as  to  raise  religious  scruples  among  the  Lace- 
daemonians, on  any  loss  they  received,  that  it  befel  them,  on 
account  of  his  return  home  contrary  to  the  laws.*^  For  they 
charged  him  further,  that  he  and  his  brother  Aristocles  had 
suborned  the  chief  prophetess  of  Delphi,  to  answer  the  deputies 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  came  thither,  for  a  long  time, 
with  this,  that  they  should  bring  back  the  seed  of  the  semi- 
god,7  the  son  of  Jupiter,  out  of  the  strange  country  into  their 
own :  and  if  they  did  not,  they  should  have  to  plough  their 
land  with  a  silver  plough  :  and  so  at  length  to  have  made  the 
Lacedaemonians,  nineteen  years  after,  with  such  dances  and  sa- 
crifices as  they  who  were  the  first  founders  of  Lacedaemon  had 
ordained  to  be  used  at  the  enthroning  of  their  kings,  to  fetch 
him  home  again,  who  lived  in  the  mean  time  in  exile  in  the 
mountain  Lycaeura,  in  a  house,  whereof  the  one  half  was  part 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
being  suspected  to  have  taken  a  bribe  to  withdraw  his  army 
out  of  Attica. 

XVII.  Being  troubled  with  this  imputation,  and  considering 
that  there  being  no  occasion  of  calamity  in  time  of  peace,  and 
also  that  the  Lacedaemonians  thereby  recovering  their  men,  he 
also  should  cease  to  give  any  hold  to  the  calumniations  of  his 
enemies ;  whereas,  while  Avar  was  going  on,  they  that  were  the 
leading  men  could  not  but  be  always  subject  to  accusations  on 
their  losses,  he  was  therefore  very  desirous  of  the  peace.  And 
this  winter  they  came  to  a  discussion,  and  by  the  Lacedaemo- 

6  See  book  ii.  21. 

"  Hercules,  from  whom  Pleistoanax  was  descended.  His  great  uncle  was 
the  famous  Leonidas,  whose  pedigree  is  given  by  Herodotus,  vii.  204.  F'or 
a  clear  view  of  the  two  families  of  the  Spartan  kings,  see  the  Annales 
Antiquitatis,  p.  38.  (Oxford,  1835.) 


of  peace. 
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Year  10.  nians  a  preparation  already  making  against  the  spring  was  held 
oi.  89. 3.  up  before  them  to  terrify  them,  for  which  orders  were  sent 
round  to  the  cities,  as  if  they  meant  to  fortify  some  spot  in 
Attica,  that  the  Athenians  might  give  them  a  more  ready  ear. 
Peace  is  When  after  many  meetings,  and  many  demands  on  either  side, 
for  fifty  ^t  ""'^s  at  last  agreed,  that  peace  should  be  concluded,  each 
years  be-    party  renderingr  what  they  had  taken  in  the  war,  save  that  the 

tween  the    ^       -^  '^  •' 

Lacedae-    Athenians  should  hold  Nisaea,  (for  when  they  demanded  a  re- 
and°At^e-  ^^^^  ^^  Platsea,  and  the  Thebans  answered,  that  it  was  neither 

mans  and   taken  by  force  nor  by  treason,  but  rendered  voluntarily :  the 

theirallies.   .    ,       .  -^  .  ,    ,         /         ,       ,      ,  ,t.  •       ■,  x 

Athenians  said  that  they  also  had  JNisaea  in  the  same  manner:) 

then  the  Lacedaemonians,  calling  together  their  confederates, 
and  all  but  the  Boeotians,^  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mega- 
reans,  (for  these  disliked  it,)  giving  their  votes  for  the  ending 
of  the  war,  they  conclude  the  peace,  and  confirmed  it  to  the 
Athenians  with  sacrifices,  and  swore  it,  and  the  Athenians  again 
to  them,  on  these  articles. 
Conditions  XVIII.  "  The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  their 
confederates,  have  made  a  treaty,  and  sworn  it  city  by  city,  on 
these  terms : — Touching  the  public  temples,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  whomsoever  will,  to  sacrifice  in  them,  and  to  have  access  to 
them,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracles  in  them,  and  to  send 
their  deputies  to  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 
secui'ely,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  temple  and  shrine  of 
Apollo  in  Delphi,9  and  the  Delphians,  shall  be  governed  by 
their  own  law,  taxed  by  their  own  state,  and  judged  by  their 
own  judges,  both  city  and  territory,  according  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  place. — The  peace  shall  endure  between  the  Athe- 
nians, with  their  confederates,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  with 
their  confederates,  for  fifty  years,  both  by  sea  and  land,  without 
fraud  and  without  harm. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  carry  arms, 
with  intention  of  hurt,  neither  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
confederates  against  the  Athenians,  nor  for  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates  against  the  Lacedsemonians,  by  any  art  or 

8  On  this  point,  see  Aristoph.  Pax.  464,  and  on  the  unwnllingness  of  the 
Megareans,  v.  481. 

9  That  the  Delphians  should  be  independent,  and  not  subject  to  the  Pho- 
cians,  was  the  general  wish  of  the  Greeks  on  religious  grounds,  (Xenoph. 
Vectig.  V.  9.)  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particular,  because  the  families 
of  the  leading  citizens  who  formed  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  Dorian  race.  See  Thucyd.  i.  112.  Boeckh.  Pub.  CEcon.  ii.  p.  146.  and 
IMuller's  Dor.  i.  192.  ii.  184 — Arnold. 
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machination  whatever. — If  any  controversy  arise  between  them,  Year  10. 
let  them  employ  law,  and  oath,  in  such  manner  as  shall  beoi^'9^3^' 
agreed  on. — The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
render  back  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenians. — The  inhabitants  of 
whatever  city  the  Lacedaemonians  render  to  the  Athenians, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  forth  whither  they  will,  with  bag  and 
baggage. — Those  cities  which  paid  the  tribute,  taxed  in  the 
time  1  of  Aristides,  continuing  to  pay  it,  shall  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  peace  is  concluded,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  the  Athenians,  or  their  confederates,  to  bear 
arms  against  them,  or  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  long  as  they 
shall  pay  the  said  tribute.  The  cities  are  these  ;  Argilus,  Sta- 
girus.  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus.  And  they  shall 
be  confederates  of  neither  side,  neither  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
nor  of  the  Athenians.  But  if  the  Athenians  can  persuade 
these  cities,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Athenians  to  make 
them,  on  their  own  wishing  to  be  so,  their  confederates.  The 
Mecybernaeans,  Sanaeans,  and  Singaeans,  shall  inhabit  their 
own  cities,  on  the  same  conditions,  with  the  Ol3'nthians  and 
Acanthians. — The  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  confederates,  shall 
render  Panactum  2  to  the  Athenians.  And  the  Athenians  shall 
render  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Coryphasium,^  Cythera,  Me- 
thone,  Pteleum,  and  Atalante,  and  likewise  what  Lacedaemo- 
nians are  in  the  prison  of  Athens,  or  hi  any  prison  of  any  place 
in  the  Athenian  dominion ;  and  let  go  all  the  Peloponnesians, 
besieged  in  Scione,  and  all  that  Brasidas  did  send  into  it,  and 
whatever  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  are  in  prison, 
either  at  Athens,  or  any  where  else  in  the  Athenian  dominion. 
And  the  Lacedasmonians  and  their  confederates  shall  deliver 
whomsoever  of  the  Athenians  or  their  confederates  they  have 
in  their  hands,  in  the  same  manner. — Touching  the  Scionaeans, 
Toronaeans,  and  Sermylians,  and  any  other  city  belonging  to 
the  Athenians,  the  Athenians  shall  determine  concerning  them 
what  they  think  fit.  The  Athenians  shall  take  an  oath  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  city  by  city  j  and  the 

1  Which  was  the  first  time  that  the  Athenians  began  to  command  the 
rest  of  Greece ;  for  when,  in  the  end  of  the  Median  war,  the  Laceda;mo- 
nians  left  that  command,  the  Athenians  undertook  it,  and  taxed  the  several 
cities  with  tribute  towards  the  war.  The  war  ended,  the  tribute  ended  not. 
See  note,  book  i.  9G. 

*  See  book  v.  3.  3  Qr  Pylos. 
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Year  10.    oath  they  swear  shall  be  the  greatest  that  in  each  city  is  in  use ; 

oife'gt'f.*  the  oath  that  they  shall  swear,  let  it  be  this  :  I  will  stand  to 
these  articles,  and  to  this  treaty,  truly  and  sincerely.  And  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  take  the  same  oath 
to  the  Athenians.  This  oath  they  shall  on  both  sides  every 
year  renew,  and  shall  erect  pillars  [inscribed  with  this  treaty] 
at  Olympia,  Pythia,^  and  in  the  isthmus ;  at  Athens,  within 
the  citadel ;  5  and  at  Lacedaemon,  in  the  Amyclseum.^  And  if 
any  thing  be  on  either  side  forgot,  or  shall  be  thought  fit  on 
good  deliberation  to  be  changed,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to 
do  it,  in  such  manner^  as  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians 
shall  jointly  think  fit." 

XIX.  This  league  begins  the  fourth  day  before  the  end  of 
the  month  Artemisius,  Pleistolas  being  ephore  ;  at  Athens,  the 
sixth  day  before  the  end  of  Elaphebolion,  Alcaeus  being  archon. 
These  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed  :  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
— Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Da- 
ithus,  Ischagoras,  Philocaridas,  Zeuxidas,  Antippus,  Tellis, 
Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  Lamphilus.  Of  the  Athenians 
— Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches,  Euthydemus,  Pro- 
cles,  Pythodorus,  Agnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Theagenes, 
Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus,  Demos- 
thenes. 

XX.  This  treaty  was  made  in  the  very  end  of  winter,^  and 
the  spring  then  beginning,  directly  after  the  city  feast  of  Bac- 
chus,9  and  full  ten  years  had  passed  by,  and  some  few  days 
over,  after  the  first  invasion  of  Attica,  and  the  beginning  of 
this  war.  But  now,  for  the  certainty  hereof,  let  a  man  consider 
it  according;  to  the  seasons  themselves,  and  not  from  the  ma- 
gistrates  of  the  several  countries,  or  from  those  who  held  any 
honour,  (their  names  marking  the  distribution  of  the  time  with 

4  The  name  by  which  Homer  calls  Delphi,  and  which  seems  to  have  been 
continued  in  use  as  a  more  solemn  and  sacred  appellation. 

5  Comp.  ii.  15.  and,  in  the  same  sense,  Aristoph.  Eqiiit.  1090. 

6  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae. 

"?  This  article  displeased  the  confederates  of  Lacedaemon,  because  the  ar- 
ticles might  by  this  be  changed  without  them. 

s  It  appears  that  Elaphebolion,  amongst  the  Athenians,  was  the  last 
month  of  their  winter  quarter. 

9  Of  these  feasts  there  were  three  during  the  year ;  for  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  which,  with  the  differences  observable  in  them,  see  the  Greek 
Theatre,  c.  iii.  p.  99.  (ed.  3rd.) 
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regard  to  preceding  events,)  thus  rather  preferring  to  trust.  ^  Year  10 
For  it  is  not  exactly  known  who  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  oi  89  3 
office,  or  who  in  the  midst,  or  how  he  was,  when  any  thing  fell 
out.  But  if  one  reckon  the  same  by  summers  and  winters, 
according  as  they  are  written,  he  shall  find,  as  each  [of  these 
seasons]  makes  up  half  a  year,"  that  to  this  first  war  belonged 
ten  summers,  and  as  many  Avinters. 

XXI.  The  Lacedasmonians  (for  it  fell  to  them   bj^  lot  to  The  Lace- 
begin  the  restitution)  both  dismissed  directly  those  prisoners  "'®™°?^.i- 
they  had  then  in  their  hands,  and  also  sent  ambassadors,  Ischa-  "P  their 
goras,  Menas,  and  Philocharidas,  to  the  parts  towards  Thrace,  and  send' 
with  command  to  Clearidas,  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis  to  the  ^'j*^^'^*  ,^° 
Athenians,  and  requiring  the  rest  of  their  confederates  there  to  to  surren- 
accept  of  the  treaty  in  such  manner  as  was  for  each  of  tliem  phipolis. 
accorded.     But  they  would  not,  thinking  it  was  not  for  their  He  de- 
advantage.     And  Clearidas  also,  to  gratify  the  Chalcidaeans,  comes' to" 
surrendered  not  the  city,  alleging;  that  he  could  not  do  it  in  Laceds- 

°  .  °  monlojus- 

opposition  to  them.     And  coming  away  soon  after  from  the  tifyhiscon- 

place,  with  those  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon,  both  to  defend  reTei'ves"^ 

liimself,  if  accused  by  those  with  Ischagoras  for  disobeying  the  pofitive 

state's  command,  and  also  desiring  to  know  if  the  terms  of  the  give  up 

peace  might  by  any  means  be  changed ;  when  he  found  it  firm,  imm^c^-^ 

he  himself  being  sent  back  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  with  com-  ately. 

mand  principally  to  surrender  the  place,  and  if  he  could  not  do 

that,  then  to  draw  out  all  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  it, 

immediately  took  his  journey. 

XXII.  But  the  confederates  chanced  to  be  present  them- Some  of 

selves  in  Lacedaemon,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  required  such  dsmo^nian 

of  them  as  formerly  refused,  to  accept  the  treaty.     But  they,  ^onfede- 

on  the  same  pretence  on  which  they  had  rejected  it  before,  said,  to  receive 

the  treaty. 

1  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  this  difficult  passage  as  literally  as  pos- 
sible,  for  the  sense  is  obvious,  viz.  that  the  years  are  to  be  counted  by  the 
summers  and  winters,  rather  than  by  placing  reliance  on  the  calculation  by 
those  who  bore  office  any  where  at  the  time,  such  as  archons,  ephors,  Sec. 
The  words  will  admit  also  of  a  different  construction,  thus,  "  from  the 
names,  which,  from  any  honour,  mark  the  calculation  of  time  with  regard," 
&c. ;  or  again  thus,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  translates,  "  or  from  those,  who,  from 
any  honour  whatsoever,  marked  the  numbering  of  the  names  of  years  in 
respect  to  preceding  events." 

2  I  have  here  followed  Goeller  as  to  the  construction,  and  Dr.  Arnold, 
who  translates  it  literally,  "  Each  summer  and  winter  having  the  virtue  of 
the  year  in  half  measure." 


mans. 
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Year  10.  that  unless  it  were  more  fair,  they  would  not  accept  it.  And 
ui.  89. 3"  ^^^  Lacedaemonians,  seeincr  they  refused  to  listen  to  them,  dis- 
The  Lace-  missed  them,  and  by  themselves  entered  with  the  Athenians 
ans^en'tei-  ^"^^  ^  lea^e ;  because  they  imagined  that  the  Argives  would 
into  an  al-  not  renew  their  peace,  (because  they  had  refused  it  before,  when 
the  Athe-  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  went  to  Argos,)  and  held  them  for  no 
dangerous  enemies  without  the  Athenians  :  and  also  conceived, 
that  by  this  means  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  would  not  stir;  for 
if  it  had  been  possible, ^  [which  it  thus  was  not,]  they  [i.  e.  the 
rest  of  Peloponnesus]  would  turn  to  the  Athenians.  Wherefore 
the  ambassadors  of  Athens  being  then  present,  and  conferences 
having  taken  place,  they  agreed,  and  oaths  were  taken,  and 
the  league  was  concluded  on  in  the  terms  following. 

XXIII.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  shall  be  confederates  with 
the  Athenians  for  fifty  years. — If  any  enemy  invade  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  do  the  Lacedaemonians  any 
harm,  the  Athenians  shall  aid  the  Lacedsemonians  against  them 
in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly.  But  if  the  enemy, 
after  he  hath  spoiled  the"  country,  shall  be  gone  away,  then 
that  city  shall  be  held  as  enemy  both  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  to  the  Athenians,  and  shall  be  warred  on  by  them  both ; 
and  both  cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  jointly.  And  this 
to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely.  And  if  any  enemy 
shall  invade  the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  and  do  the  Athe- 
nians any  harm,  then  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  aid  the  Athe- 
nians against  them,  in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly. 
But  if  the  enemy,  after  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall  be 
gone  away,  then  shall  that  city  be  held  for  enemy  both  to  the 
Lacedsemonians  and  to  the  Athenians,  and  shall  be  warred  upon 
by  both,  and  both  the  cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  toge- 
ther. And  this  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely.  If 
their  slaves  shall  rebel,  the  Athenians  shall  assist  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  all  their  strength  possible.  These  things  the  same 
men  on  either  side  that  swore  to  the  other  treaty  shall  swear  to, 
and  every  year  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  their  coming  to  the 
Dionysia  at  Athens,  shall  renew  them  ;  and  the  Athenians,  at 
their  going  to  the  Hyacinthian  feast  at  Lacedaemon  ;  and  either 
side  shall  erect  a  pillar  [inscribed  with  this  league],  one  at 

3  Thus  also  Dr.  Arnold  explains  this  passage  in  a  long  and  excellent  note; 
"  As  the  Athenian  alliance  would  thus  be  closed  against  them,  under  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  ranged  themselves." 
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Lacedaemon,  near  to  Apollo  in  the  Amjclaeum,  another  at  Year  10, 
Athens,  near  to  Minerva  in  the  citadel.— If  it  shall  seem  ofood  Ai^n^'"??* 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  to  add  or  take  away  any- 
thing touching  the  league,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it 
jointly.'* 

XXIV.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians,  these  took  the  oath :  Plei- 
stoanax,  Agis,  Pleistola?,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes, 
Acanthus,  Daithus,  Ischagoras,  Philocharidas,  Zeuxidas,  An- 
tippiis,  Alcinades,  Tellis,  Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of  the 
Athenians :  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Nicias,  Euthy- 
demus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Agnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasycles, 
Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates,  Leon,  Lamachus, 
Demosthenes. 

This  league  was  made  not  long  after  the  treaty.     And  the  The  Athe- 
Athenians  delivered  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  men  thev  had  "'^°,^  ^'^'^ 
taken  m  the  island;  and  by  this  time  began  the  summer  of  the  taken  in 
eleventh  year.     And  hitherto  hath  been  written  these  ten  years  ria.  ^'^'^' 
which  this  first  war  continued  without  intermission. 

YEAR  XL     A.  C.  421.     OLYMP.  89.  4. 

XXV.  After  the  treaty  and  league  made  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Athenians  after  the  ten  years'  war,  Pleistolas 
being  ephore  at  Lacedaemon,  and  Alcaeus  archon  of  Athens, 
though  there  was  pea'ce  to  those  that  had  accepted  it,  yet  the 
Corinthians  and  some  cities  of  Peloponnesus  overthrew  what 
was  done,  and  presently  arose  another  stir,  of  the  confederates, 
against  Lacedaemon.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  also,  after  a 
while,  became  suspected  by  the  Athenians,  for  not  performing 
some  of  the  things  agreed  according  to  the  articles.  And  for 
six  years  and  ten  months  thej^  abstained  from  entering  into 
each  other's  territories  with  their  arms :  but  the  cessation  from 
arras  being  but  weak,  they  did  each  other  abroad  what  harm 
they  could ;  and,  in  the  end,  were  forced  to  dissolve  the  peace, 
made  after  those  ten  years,  and  fell  again  into  open  war. 

XXVI.  This  also  hath  the  same  Thucydides  of  Athens 
written  from  point  to  point,  by  summers  and  winters,  as  e\ery 
thing  came  to  pass,  until  such  time  as  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates  made  an  end  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and 
took  their  long  walls,  and  the  Peiraeus.  To  which  time,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  in  all  twenty-seven  years.*     As 

*  Twenty-eight,  according  to  Xenophon.  Hellen.  book  i.     But  the  first 

2  Y 
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Year  11.    for  the  peace  between,  if  any  man  shall  think  it  not  to  be  ac- 

A.  C.  421.  ... 

Ol.  89.  4.'  counted  as  war,  he  will  decide  amiss.     For  let  him  look  to  the 

actions  that  passed  as  they  are  distinctly  set  down,^  and  he 
shall  find,  that  that  deserveth  not  to  be  taken  for  a  peace,  in 
which  they  neither  rendered  all  nor  accepted  all,  according  to 
the  articles ;  besides,  with  respect  to  the  Mantinean  and  Epi- 
daurian  wars,  and  in  other  actions,  it  was  on  both  sides  in- 
fringed, and  the  confederates  on  the  borders  of  Thrace  con- 
tinued no  less  in  hostility  than  before ;  and  the  Boeotians  had 
but  a  truce  from  one  ten  days  to  another.  So  that  with  the 
first  ten  years'  war,  and  with  this  doubtful  cessation,  and,  the 
war  that  followed  it,  a  man  shall  find,  counting  by  the  seasons, 
that  it  came  to  just  so  many  years  and  some  few  days ;  and 
that  to  those  who  were  positive  on  any  point  upon  the  pre- 
diction of  oracles,  this  alone  fell  out  in  agreement  [with  the 
prediction].  And  I  remember  yet,  that  from  the  very  beginning 
of  this  war,  and  so  on,  till  the  end,  it  was  asserted  by  many, 
that  it  must  be  of  thrice  nine  years'  continuance.  And  through 
the  whole  time  thereof  I  lived  in  the  full  vigour  of  my  strength, 
and  applied  my  mind  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
same.  It  happened  also  that  I  was  an  exile ^  from  my  coimtry 
for  twenty  years,  after  my  charge  at  Araphipolis ;  M'hereby 
being  present  at  the  affairs  of  both,  and  especially  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, by  reason  of  my  exile,  I  could  at  leisure  the  better 
learn  the  truth  of  all  that  passed.  The  quarrel,  therefore,  and  i 
perturbation  of  the  peace,  after  those  ten  years,  and  that  which 
followed,  according  as  afterwards  the  war  was  carried,  I  will 
now  pursue. 

Summer.  XXVII.  After  the  concluding  of  the  fifty  years'  treaty,  and 
ting  Lace-  ^^^^  league  which  followed,  and  when  those  ambassadors  who 
dremonthe  were  sent  for,  out  of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  to  accept  the 

Lonnth-  .  '^  .  ^    . 

ians  Ro  to   said  peace,  were  departed  from  Lacedaemon,  the  Corinthians 
a([fi"eu"e''(tlie  rest  going  all  to  their  own  cities)  having  turned  first  to 

Argives 

and  last  lie  takes  for  whole  years,  which  was  not  the  ease.     Thucydides  is 

more  correct. 

-'■'  This  may  be  also  rendered  differently,  considering  ^vfj.fia(xis  to  be  the 
nominative  case  to  the  verb,  "  Let  him  consider  what  it  (|u/i/3a(ris)  was  made 
out  to  be  by  the  actions." 

c  What  the  sentence  was  which  was  pronounced  against  Thucydides, 
which  he  avoided  by  a  voluntary  exile,  we  are  not  told,  as  far  as  I  know, 
any  where.  It  seems  quite  as  probable,  to  use  Mr.  Thirhvall's  words,  (iii. 
J).  288,)  that  he  was  condemned  to  death,  as  to  exile. 
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Arffos,  entered   into   a  discussion   with  some  of  the  Aro-ive  Year  li. 
magistrates,  to  this  purpose,  that  since  the  Lacedaemonians  had  oi.  89^4 ' 
made  a  peace  and  league  with  the  Athenians,  their  heretofore  to  take 
mortal  enemies,  tending  not  to  the  benefit,  but  to  the  enslaving  ™)rThe  dV 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  behoved  them  to  consider  of  a  course  ^^'^^'^  "• 
for  the  safety  of  the  same,  and  to  make  a  decree,  that  any  city  ponnc^^us 
of  the  Grecians  that  would,  and  that  was  free,  and  could  and  A^th'°!''^ans^ 
would  give  tlie  like  and  equal  judicial  satisfaction  on  all  points  and  Lace- 
with  theirs,  might  make  a  league  with   the  Ai-gives,  for  the  ians. 
mutual  defence  of  each  other's  territory,  and  to  assign  them  a 
few  men,  with  absolute  authority,  to  treat  with;   and  that  it 
should  not  be  proposed  to  the  people,  so  that  if  they  could  not 
persuade  the  multitude  to  it,  they  might  not  be  known  to  have 
ever  made  such  a  motion ;  affirming  that  many  would  come 
into  this  confederac}'  out  of  hatred  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
And  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  made  this  overture,  went 
homewards. 

XXVIII.  But  these  men  of  Argos,  having  heard  them,  and  The  Ar- 
reported  their  proposition,  both  to  the  magistrates  and  to  the  po^n^t"''" 

people,  the  Argives  decreed  the  same  accordinply,  and  elected  twelve 

.  .  .  =<  ./  '  coramis- 

tvvelve  men,  with  whom  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  Grecian  to  sioneu. 
make  a  league ;  except  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians, 
with  neither  of  whom  they  were  to  enter  into  any  league,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Argive  people.  And  this  the  Argives 
did  the  more  willingly  admit,  as  well  because  they  saw  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  make  war  upon  them,  (for  the  truce  be- 
tween them  was  now  just  expiring,)  as  also  because  they  hoped 
to  have  the  principality  of  Peloponnesus.  For  about  tliis  time, 
Lacedaemou  had  but  a  bad  report,  and  was  in  contempt  for  the 
losses  it  had  received,  and  the  Argives  in  all  points  were  in 
good  condition,  not  having  borne  a  share  in  the  Attic  war,  but 
rather  been  in  peace  with  both,  and  thereby  got  profit  from  it. 
Thus  the  Argives  received  into  league  all  the  Grecians  that 

were  willin<j. 

* 

XXIX.  First  of  all  came  in  the  Mantineans,  and  their  con-  J.^^  '^^^^"' 

'  tiriiEans 

federates,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians.     For  a  part  of  comeovev 
Arcadia,  during  the  war  of  Athens,  had  been  reduced  to  sub-  A^^ive 

jection  by  the  Mantineans,  which  they  thought  the  Lacedas-  al'''"ic«, 
.  J  !r>  and  are 

monians,  now  they  were  at  rest,  would  not  permit  them  any  followed 
longer  to  command;  so  that  they  gladly  turned  to  the  Argives,  the'oiltsr 
thinking  it  a  great  city,  ever  an  enemy  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Pekp^- 


ne>i' 
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Year  11.    and  governed  as  their  own  by  democracy.     When  the  Han- 
oi. 89.  4.'  tineans  had  revolted,  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  began  also  to  be 
in  perturbation,  and  to  mutter  amongst  themselves  that  it  was 
fit  for  them  to  do  the  like ;  conceiving  that  it  was  from  know- 
ing somewhat  more  than  they  knew,  that  the  Mantineans  had 
changed  sides ;  and  were  also  angry  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
amongst  other  causes,  because  it  was  written  in  the  articles  of 
the  Attic  treaty,  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  add  to,  or  take  from 
the  same,  whatever  should  seem  good  to  the  two  cities  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians.     For  this  was  the  article 
that  the  most  troubled  the  Peloponnesians,  and  put  them  into  a 
jealousy  that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  have  a  purpose,  joining 
with  the  Athenians,   to  bring  them  into  subjection.     For  in 
justice  the  power  of  changing  the  articles  ought  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  all  the  confederates  in  general.     Whereupon  the 
greater  number  fearing  such  an  intention,  applied  themselves 
to  the  Argives,  every  one  severally  striving  to  come  into  their 
league. 
The  Lace-      XXX.  The  Lacedaemonians  perceiving  this  stir  to  have  taken 
ans  send     place  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  Corinthians  were  both 
dors^o  re-  *^^  contrivers  of  it,  and  were  going  themselves  to  enter  into 
monstrate  the  league  with  Argos,  send  ambassadors  to  Corinth  to  prevent 
Corinth-     what  was  about  to  happen,  and  accused  them  both  of  intro- 
ducing the  whole  design,  and  of  their  own  revolt  in  particular, 
which  they  intended  to  make  from  them,  to  the  league  of  the 
Argives ;  saying,  that  they  would  therein  infringe  their  oaths, 
and  that  they  had  already  done  unjustly,  in  refusing  the  treaty 
made  with  the  Athenians ;  forasmuch  as  it  was  stated, ^  that 
what  the  major  part  of  the  confederates  shoidd  decree,  unless 
it  were  in  any  way  hindered  by  some  god  or  hero,  the  same 
was  to  stand  good.     But  the  Corinthians,  those  confederates 
who  had  themselves  also  refused  the  peace,  being  now  at  Co- 
rinth, (for  they  had  sent  for  them  before,)  in  their  answer  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  did  not  openly  allege  the  wrongs  they  had 
received,  as  that  they"  [the  Lacedaemonians]  had  not  got  back 
for  them,  from  the  Athenians,  Sollium,  nor  Anactorium,  nor 
any  thing  else  as  to  which  they  considered  themselves  aggrieved ; 
but  pretended  they  would  not  betray  those  towards  Thrace,  for 

''  In  the  Peloponnesian  league  against  Athens. 

s  For  this  interpretation,  which  is  undoubtlcdly  the  correct  one,  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Bloomfield. 


lans. 
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that  they  had,  in  particular,  taken  oaths  to  them,  both  when  Year  11. 
together  with  Potidaea  they  first  revolted,  and  also  others  after-  oi.89.4.' 
wards ;   and  therefore  thej'  did  not  break  the  oath  of  their 
league,  by  not  acceding  to  the  treaty  with  Athens.     For  hav- 
ing sworn  to  them  by  the  gods,  they  could  not,  in  betraying 
them,  keep  true  to  their  oaths.     And  it  was  said,  unless  some 
god  or  hero  hinder  it ;  this,  therefore,  appeared  to  them  to  be 
a  divine  hinderance.     Thus  they  answered  for  their  old  oath  : 
and  for  their  league  with  the  Argives,  they  gave  this  answer  j 
that  when  they  had  taken  counsel  with  their  friends,  they  would 
do  afterwards  what  would  be  just.     And  so  the  ambassadors 
of  Lacedaemon  went  home.     At  the  same  time  there  chanced  The  Ar- 
to  be  present  also  in  Corinth,  the  ambassadors  of  Argos,  who  the  Co- 
bade  the  Corinthians  accede  to  the  league,   and  that  without  ['".''vans 

.  to  join 

delay.     But  the  Corinthians  appointed  tliem  to  come  again  at  their 

^,     .  ,     .,   .  alliance 

their  next  sittmg.  instantly. 

XXXI.  Directly  after  this  came  to  them  an  embassy,  also  The 

from  the  Eleans,  and  first  they  made  a  league  with  the  Co-  CoHnth- 

rinthians;  and  ffoins:  thence  to  Arffos,  made  a  leao;ue  with  the'^ps- ^nd 

ChalcidtE- 
ArgiA'es,  according  to  the  declarations  before  mentioned;  for  ans join 

they  happened  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Lacedaemonians  con-  confe-^'^^ 
cerning  Lepreum.  For  the  Lepreates  having  once  warred  on  deracy. 
certain  of  the  Arcadians,  and  for  their  aid  called  the  Eleans 
into  their  confederacy,  on  condition  to  give  them  the  moiety  of 
their  land,  when  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  war,  the  Eleans 
gave  to  the  Lepreates  the  whole  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  them- 
selves, with  an  imposition  thereon  of  a  talent  ^  to  be  paid  to  the 
Olympian  Jupiter.  This  they  continued  to  pay  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Athenian  war,  when,  on  pretence  of  that  war, 
giving  over  the  payment,  the  Eleans  would  have  forced  them 
to  it  again,  but  they  had  recourse  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and 
the  cause  being  referred  to  their  decision,  the  Eleans  after- 
wards, on  sus])icion  that  they  would  not  have  right  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  renounced  the  reference,  and  wasted  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lepreates.  The  Lacedaemonians  nevertheless  gave 
sentence,  that  the  Lepreates  were  free  from  it,  and  that  the 

9  The  decree  of  the  Argives,  that  any  Grecian  that  wonld  might  make  a 
league  with  them,  treating  with  the  twelve  commissioners  by  them  chosen  to 
that  purpose. 

'  Dr.  Arnold  rclVrs  to  iii.  50.  on  the  Athenian  tax  of  Lesbos;  sec  also 
iv.  57,  on  a  similar  one  imposed  on  t  ythera. 
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Year  11.     Eleans  did  the  injury ;  and  because  the  Eleans  had  not  stood 

A  C  421  J      -I  ' 

oi.  89.  4.  to  the  reference,  the  Lacedaemonians  put  into  Lepreum  a  gar- 
rison of  men  at  arms.  The  Eleans  taking  this  as  if  the  Lace- 
dasmonians  had  received  their  revolted  citv,  and  allegino;  the 
agreement,"  in  which  it  was  said,  that  what  every  one  possessed 
when  they  entered  into  the  Attic  war,  the  same  they  should 
possess  when  they  gave  it  over,  revolted  to  the  Argives,  as 
wronged,  and  entered  league  with  them,  as  is  before  related. 
After  these  came  at  once  into  the  Argive  league,  the  Co- 
TheBcEo-  rinthians,  and  the  Chalcidaeans  towards  Thrace.  The  Boeo- 
Mega^eans  tians  also  and  Megareans  threatened  as  much,  but  because  they 

remain       thou2:ht  the  Arrive  democracy  would  not  be  so  advantanreous 
inactive.  ^  ^  ,   ,         t  i  i      x         i 

for  them,  who  were  governed  by  oligarchy,  as  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian form  of  government,  and  being  also  attentively  observed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  stirred  no  further  in  it. 
Scione  XXXII.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians 

to  the        took  Scione  by  siege,  slew  all  that  were  within  it  of  man's 

Athe-         estate,  made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children,  and  n;ave  their 

mans,  and  '  7  & 

is  given      territory  to  the  Platteans  to  possess ;  they  also  replanted  the 

Plateeans.  Delians  in  Delos,  both  from  consideration  of  the  defeats  they 

The  De-     had  received  after  their  expulsion,  and  also  because  the  oracle 

restored  to  o^  Delphi  had  commanded  it.    The  Phocians  and  Locrians  also 

Delos.        began  a  war  at  that  time  against  each  other.  And  the  Corinthians 

cians  and   ^^^  Argives,  being  now  leagued,  went  to  Tegea,  to  cause  it  to  re- 

Locnans    y^j^  from  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  concciviug;  it  to  be  an  important 
go  to  war.      _  _  .  .  .  . 

The  Co-     piece  of  Peloponnesus,  and  making  account,  if  they  gained  it 

'^"d^r"^    to  their  side,  they  should  easily  obtain  the  whole.     But  when 

gives  try     the  Tegeates   refused  to  become   in  any  way  enemies  to  the 

success  to  Lacedaemonians,  the  Corinthians,  who  till  then  had  been  very 

separate     forward,  cjrew  less  zealous,  and  were  afraid  that  none  of  the 

the  1  ege-  ,      . 

ans  from    rest  would  in  this  case  come  in.    Nevertheless,  they  went  to  the 

dffimon'ia'n  Boeotians,  and  solicited  them  to  enter  into  league  with  them 

alliance,     and  the  Argives,  and  to  act  with  them  in  all  other  respects. 

The  Co-     And  the  Corinthians  further  desired  the  BcEotians  to  go  along 

prevail  on  "^'^'^h  them  to  Athens,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  like  ten  days' 

the  Boeo-   truce,  ^  to  that  which  was  made  between  the  Athenians  and 

tians  to  ac-  .  i  f  1 

company    Boeotians,  iiot  loiig  after  the  making  of  the  fifty  years'  treaty, 

Atllens!      O"    the    same    terms    that    the  Boeotians   had   it ;    and   if  the 

*  This  probably  refers,  according  to  Tbirhvall,  iii.  316.   to  tbe  funda- 
mental preliminary  agreement  rnentioiied  in  c.  17.  ^vifexupeiTo  axxTe,  &c. 
3  Or  it  means,  "  a  truce  terminable  at  ten  days'  notice." 
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Athenians  refused,  then  to  renounce  theirs,  and  make  no  more  Year  11. 
truces   hereafter   without    the  Corinthians.      The    Corinthians  gi.  89  4.' 
having  made  tliis  request,  the  Boeotians  bade  them,  touching  a  ten  days' 
tlie  leai^ue  witli  the  Aro-ives,  to  stav  awhile  lono;er,  and  went '"^"i*^® 'f , 

»  .  *  to     '  letused  to 

with  them  to  Athens,  but  obtained  not  the  ten  days'  truce ;  the  the  Co- 
Athenians  answering,  that  if  the  Corinthians  were  confederates  but  an    ' 

with  the  Lace Jtemonians,  they  had  a  treaty  already.     Never-  armistice 

'•'__•'_  •'  IS  granted. 

theless,  the  Boeotians  v/oiild  not  relinquish  their  ten  days'  truce, 
though  the  Corinthians  both  begged  the  same,  and  charged 
tliem  with  having  so  agreed  on  with  them;  yet  the  Athenians 
granted  the  Corinthians  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  without  solemn 
ratification. 

XXXIII.  The  same  summer,  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  their  The  Lace- 
whole   powei',   under  the   conduct  of  Pleistoanax,   the  son  of ia^„sjj,Jrch 

Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  made  an  expedition  to  *?  P?"""     , 
,      -r,       1       •  •  •  •  rhasia.and 

the  Parrhasians  of  Arcadia,  subjects  of  the  Mantineans  ;  partly  demolish 

as  they  called  them   in  by  occasion  of  sedition ;   and    partly  Cyps^Jia? 

because  they  intended,  if  they  could,  to  demolish  a  fortification 

which  the  Mantineans  had  built  and  kept  with  a  garrison  in 

Cypsela,    in    the    territory    of   the   Parrhasians,    towards    the 

Sciritis    of   Laconia.      And    the    Lacedjemonians    wasted    the 

territory  of  the  Parrhasians  ;  and  the  Mantineans,  leaving  their 

own  city  to  the  custody  of  the  Argives,  came  forth  to  aid  the 

Parrhasians   their  confederates  ;    but  being   unable   to  defend 

both  the  fort  of  Cypsela  and  the  cities  of  the  Parrhasians  too, 

they  went  home  again.     And  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they 

had  made  the  Parrhasians  free,  and  demolished  the  fortification, 

returned  homewards  likewise. 

XXXIV.  The  same  summer,  when  those  soldiers  who  went  The  Lac 


e- 


out  with  Brasidas,  and  whom  Clearidas,  after  tlie  making  of  ^'^™°"* 
'  '  °         lans  grant 

the  treaty,  had  brought  thence,  were  returned  fi'om  Thrace,  the  freedom  to 

Lacaedemonians   made  a  decree,   that  those   Helots  who  had  ^^o  had 

fouffht  under  Brasidas  should  receive  their  liberty,  and  inhabit  ^""S^t  >" 
°  .  •'1  hrace 

where  they  wished ;    but  not  long  after,   they  placed   them,  under 
together  with  such  others  as  had  been  newly  enfranchised,*  in  ,,.,       ,  " 

■^  -J  '  I  hey  also 

Lepreum,  which  lies  in  the  confines  between  Laconia  and  the  disfran- 

EleanSj  witlj  whom  they  were  now  at  variance ;  fearing  also  citizens 

lest  those  citizens  of  their  own,  who  had  been  taken   in  the  ^,    "'.^'■^ 

'  taken  in 

*  See  Diod.  Sic.  book  xii.  p.  124;  and  Miill.  Dor.  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  c.  3.  fg^ja^^"" 
on  tlie  Helots  generally,  and  on  tbis  particular  point,  p.  43 ;  or  for  a  more 
brief  account,  Hermann.  Pol.  Antiq.  sects.  24  and  48. 
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island,  5  and  had  delivered  up  their  arras  to  the  Athenians, 
should,  on  apprehension  of  disgrace  for  that  calamity,  if  they 
remained  capable  of  honours,  make  some  innovation  in  the 
state,  they  incapacitated  them  from  holding  honours,  though 
some  of  them  were  in  office  already ;  and  their  incapacitation 
was  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  should  neither  bear  office,  nor 
be  capable  of  buying  or  selling;  j^et  in  time  uiey  were  again 
restored  to  their  former  honours. 

XXXV".  The  same  summer,  the  Dictideans  took  Thyssos,  a 
town  in  mount  Athos,  and  a  confederate  of  the  Athenians. 
The  whole  summer  there  was  continual  commerce  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians  ;  nevertheless  they  began, 
both  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  have  each  other 
in  suspicion  immediately  after  the  treaty,  in  respect  of  the  places 
not  yet  mutually  surrendered.  For  the  LacedEemonians,  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  to  make  restitution  first  of  Amphipolis  and  the 
other  cities,  had  not  restored  them,  nor  had  caused  the  peace 
to  be  accepted  by  the  confederates  upon  Thrace,  nor  by  the 
Bceotians,  nor  Corinthians,  though  they  ever  professed,  that  in 
case  they  refused,  they  would  join  with  the  Athenians  to  bring 
them  to  it  by  force ;  and  had  prefixed  a  time,  though  without 
a  written  agreement,  within  which  such  as  entered  not  into  this 
peace  were  to  be  held  as  enemies  to  both.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  when  they  saw  none  of  this  really  performed, 
suspected  that  they  had  no  upright  intention,  and  thereupon 
refused  to  render  Pylos,  when  they  asked  it  back ;  nay,  they 
repented  that  they  had  delivered  up  the  prisoners  they  took  in 
the  island ;  and  detained  the  rest  of  the  towns  they  then  held, 
waiting  till  the  Lacedaemonians  should  perform  the  conditions 
on  their  part  also.  The  Lacedaemonians,  to  this,  alleged,  that 
they  had  done  what  they  were  able  to  do ;  for  they  had  de- 
livered the  Athenian  prisoners  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  had 
withdrawn  their  soldiers  from  the  parts  towards  Thrace,  and 
from  whatever  else  place  was  in  their  own  power.  But  Amphi- 
polis, they  said,  was  not  in  their  power  to  surrender;  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  bring  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  to 
accept  the  peace,  and  to  get  Panactum  from  them,  and  all  the 
Athenian  prisoners  in  Boeotia  to  be  sent  home  ;  still  they  de- 
sired them  to  make  restitution  of  Pylos,  or  if  not  so,  at  least  to 
draw  out  of  it  the  Messenians  and  Helots,  (as  they  for  their 

^  Sphacteria. 
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part  had  drawn  their  garrisons  out  of  Tlirace,)  and,  if  they  Year  11. 
thought  good,  to  let  a  garrison  of  Athenians  keep  the  place,  oi.89.  4.' 
After  divers  and  long  conferences  held  this  summer,  they  so 
far  prevailed  with  the  Athenians,  at  the  last,  that  they  drew 
thence  all  the  Messenians,  and  Helots,  and  all  other  Laconian 
fugitives,  and  placed  them  in  Cranii,  [a  city]  of  Cephallenia. 
So  for  this  summer  there  was  peace,  and  free  passage  from  one 
to  another. 

XXXVI.  In  the  besinnino:  of  winter,  ("for  now  there  were  Winteu. 
other  ephors  in  office  ;  not  those  in  whose  time  the  treaty  was  ephori  at 
made,  but  some  of  them  that  opposed  it,)  embassies  being  come  u'^fj"^^     , 

ri  V  o  hold  secret 

from  the  confederates,  and  the  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and  Co-  commuiii- 
rinthian   ambassadors   being   already   there,    and   having   had  t^he'°icEo'- 
much  conference  together,  but  come  to  ao;reement  in  nothing;,  ^L^^^  ^nd 

o  o'  Conntli- 

Cleobulus  and  Xenares,  the  ephors  that  most  desired  the  dis-  ians,  and 
solution  of  the  peace,  when  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  °iiVo\v°off 
gone  home,  entered  into  private  conference  wMth  the  Boeotians  "^e  Athe- 
and  Corinthians,  exhorting  them  to  hold  both  the  same  course ;  ance  if  the 
and  advised  the  Boeotians  to  endeavour  first  to  make  a  leasfue  E®"^'^"** 

o       aiicl  Ar- 

themselves  with  the  Argives,  and  then  to  get  the  Argives,  s'yes  will 
together  with  themselves,  into  a  league  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians; for  that  they  might  by  this  means  most  avoid  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  peace  with  Athens ;  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  prefer  the  friendship  and  league  of  the  Ar- 
gives, before  the  enmity  and  dissolution  of  the  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  For  they  knew  the  Lacedaemonians  had  ever  de- 
sired to  have  Argos  their  friend  on  any  reasonable  conditions, 
because  they  considered  that  their  war  without  Peloponnesus 
woidd  thereby  be  a  great  deal  easier.  Wherefore  they  entreated 
the  Boeotians  to  put  Panactum  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  the  end  that  if  they  could  get  Pylos  for  it  in  ex- 
change, they  might  make  war  against  the  Athenians  with  greater 
ease. 

XXXVII.  The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  being  commis-  The  Co- 
sioned  by  Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  and  all  the  other  Lacedae-  '^'"*'''^" 

,  ,  ,  and  li(ieo- 

monians  of  their  faction,  with  these  points  for  them  to  deliver  tian  am- 

to  their  commonwealths,  went  back  to  their  several  cities;  but  are  met  on 

two  men  of  Argos,  of  principal  authority  in   that  city,  having  |'ie  road 

waited  for,  and  met  with  them,  on  their  departure,  by  the  way,  Argives, 

entered  into  a  conference  with  them  about  a  league  between  the  po^;"  alT" 

Argives  and  the  Boeotians,  as  there  was  between  them  and  the  j^'l'^nce 
^  _  between 

2z 
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Year  11.    Corinthians,  and  the  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  ah-eady ;  for  they 
01/89. 4.'   thought,  if  it  succeeded,  they  might  the  more  easily  have  either 
Argos  and  ^^'^^  or  peace,  as  the  cause  Avould  now  be  common,  either  with 
Boeotia.      t|jg  Lacedaemonians,  or  whomsoever  else  it  should  be  needful. 
When  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  heard  this,  they  were  well 
pleased ;  for,  as  it  chanced,  the  Argives  requested  the  same 
things  of  them,  that  they  by  their  friends  in  Lacedsemon  had 
been  sent  to  procure  of  the  Argives.     These  men,  therefore,  of 
Argos,  when  they  saw  that  the  Boeotians  accepted  the  motion, 
promised  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians  about  it,  and  so 
departed.     The  Boeotians  coming  home,  related  to  the  Bceo- 
tarchs*^  the  news  they  had  brought,  both  from  Lacedsemon  and 
from  the  Argives  who  met  them  ;  and  the  Boeotarchs  were  glad 
thereof,  and  much  more  forward  in  it  now  than  formerly  they 
had  been,  seeing  that  matters  had  fallen  out  as  they  wished 
from  both  quarters,  not  only  that  their  friends  in  Lacedaemon 
desired,  but  the  Argives  themselves  hastened  to  accomplish  the 
self-same  thing.     Not  long  after  this,  the  ambassadors  came  to 
them  from  Argos,  to  solicit  the  despatch  of  the  business  before 
pro2>ounded,  and  the  governors  of  Boeotia  commended  the  pro- 
position, and  dismissed  them,  with  promise  to  send  ambassadors 
about  the  league  to  Argos. 
This  plan        XXXVIII.   In  the  mean  time,  the  Boeotarchs  thought  fit 
ed  by  the'  ^^'^^  to  swear  oatlis  to  each  other,  that  in  very  truth  they  ■would, 
unwilling-  jjj^fi  ^\^Q  ambassadors  from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  from  Thrace, 

ness  of  the     .  ,  . 

Boeotian  give  mutual  assistance  on  any  occasion  to  them  that  should 
form  a'n^  °  require  it,  and  neither  to  make  war  nor  peace  without  the  com- 
alhance     nion  consent:  and  that  the  Boeotians  and  Megareans  (for  these 

with  the  .  . 

Corinthi-    two  acted  in  concert)  should  then  make  a  league  with  the 
(°g  ^if^'"^' Argives.      But  before  this  oath  was  taken,  the  governors  of 
suppose)    Ba'otia  communicated  the  business  to  the  four  Boeotian  councils, 
sent  of  the  ill  which  the  whole  authority  of  the  state  consists;  and  withal 
nionlans.    Presented  their  advice,  that  any  city  that  would,  might  join 
with  them  in  the  like  oath  for  mutual  assistance.     But  they 
that  were  of  these  councils  approved  not  the  proposition,  be- 
cause they  feared  lest  they  should   act  in  opposition  to  the 
Lacodffimonians  in  being  sworn  to   the  Corinthians  that  had 
revolted  from  their  confederacy.     For  tbe  Boeotarchs  had  not 
reported  to  them  the  messages  from  Lacedasmon,  how  Cleo- 
bulus  a)i(l  Xenares,  among  the  cjihors,  and  their  iViends  there, 
ij  See  note,  book  iv.  c.  91.  and  also  note  on  ii.  c.  2. 
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had  advised  them  to  enter  first  into  a  league  with  the  Argives  Yearii. 
and  Corinthians,  and  then  afterwards  to  make  the  same  league  q]  gg  4  ' 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.     For  they  thought  that  the  council,  Tlie  Co- 
even  though  they  should  not  tell  them  this,  would  decree  it  no  and  llua- 
otherwise  than  they  on  premeditation  should  advise.     And  as  5:'^"  ^™- 
the  business  was  checked,  the  ambassadors  from  Corinth  and  quit  Boeo- 
Thrace  departed  without  effect.     And  the  Boeotarchs  that  Avere  effectfng"^ 
before  minded,  if  they  had  persuaded  tliem  to  this  measure,  ^^l  tiling, 

,      ,  .         '  ,        ,       ,  1  .114-  /and  the 

to  nave  tried  to  make  the  league  also  with  the  Argives,  made  Boeotians 
no  mention  now  of  the  Argives   at  all  in   the  councils,  nor  q"uen"e^' 
sent  the  amimssadors  to  Argos,  whom  they  had  before  pro-  send  no 
mised,  but  a  kind  of  carelessness  and  delay  possessed  the  whole  sadors  to 

business.  Argos. 

XXXIX.  The  same  winter,  the  Olynthians  took  Mecyberna,  Mecy- 
held  with  a  garrison  of  the  Athenians,  by  assault.     After  this,  tJken  i)v 
the  Lacedaemonians,  (for  the  conferences  between  the  Athenians  *J'S'  <^^lyti- 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  about  what  they  had  of  each  other's 
continued  still,)  hoping  that  if  the  Athenians  should  obtain 
back  from  the  Boeotians  Panactum,  that  then  they  also  should 
recover  Pylos,  came  on  an  embassy  to  the  Boeotians,  to  request 
them  to  put  into  their  hands  Panactum  and  the  Athenian  pri- 
soners, that  they  might  get  Pylos  restored  in  exchange.     But 
the  Ba?otians  answered,  that  unless  the  Lacedaemonians  would 
make  a  particular  league  with  them,  as  with  the  Athenians, 
they  would  not  do  it.    The  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  knew  The  Lace- 
they  should  therein  wrong  the  Athenians,  because  it  being  said  an  "make 
in  the  articles,  that  neither  party  should  make  either  league  or  ^  private 

•  1  11,  ,  1  1     .      ■.      .  alliance 

war  without  the  other  s  consent,'  yet  such  was  their  desire  to  with  the 
get  Panactum,  to  get  in  exchange  for  it  Pylos,  and  besides,  oircoiK?r- 
tliose  who  were  eager  to  mar  the  treaty  [with  Athens!  beinc:  tion  of 
desirous  of  the  alliance  of  Boeotia,   that  they  concluded  theiiveringup 
league  with  the  Boeotians,  winter  then  ending,  and  the  spring  t^o'^tfic^'^"'" 
approaching ;  and  Panactum  was  directly  pulled  down  to  the  Athenians. 
ground.     So  end.ed  the  eleventh  year  of  this  war.  Panactum 

»  •'IS  U1S« 

mantled. 

YEAR  XII.    A.C.  420.    OLYMP.  90. 1. 

XL.  Immediately  in  the  spring  of  the  following  summer,  SuMMiiit. 

'l"hc  Ar- 

7  Thirlwall  (iii.  322)  remarks,  that  no  such  clause  occurs  in  either  of  the 
treaties,  and  suggests  that  it  was  either  imj)lied  in  the  last  article  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  c.  23,  t/i/  ti  Sok]i,  k.  t.  K.,  or  in  the  i)rovisiou  made  in  case 
the  territory  of  either  should  be  invaded. 
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Year  12.    the  Argrives,  when  they  saw  that  the  ambassadors  whom  the 

A.  C.  420.  . 

01.90. 1."  Boeotians  had  promised  to  send  came  not,  and  that  Panactum 

gives,         was  razed,  and  that  also  there  had  been  a  private  league  made 

the  aspect  between  the  Boeotians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  afraid 

of  affairs.    Jest  they  should  on  all  hands  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  con- 

S6DQ  to 

entreat  the  federates  would  all  go  to  the  Lacedaemonians.    For  they  thought 
montans'to  *^^*  ^^^^  Boeotians  had  been  induced  both  to  raze  Panactum, 
enter  into    and  also  to  enter  into  the  Athenian   peace  by  the  Lacedae- 
with  them,  monians  ;  and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  the  same.     So 
that  now  they  had  no  means  to  make  league  with  the  Athenians 
neither ;  whereas  before  they  expected,  that  if  their  truce  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  continued  not,  they  might,  from  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  parties,  have  joined  themselves  to  the 
Athenians.    The  Arsrives  beinof  therefore  at  a  stand  with  regard 
to  these  matters,  and  fearing  to  have  war  all  at  once  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Tegeates,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  as  having 
formerly   refused    the    truce   with   the    Lacedaemonians,   and 
proudly  imagining  that  they  would  have  the  lead  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  sent  ambassadors  with  as  much  speed  as  might 
be,  Eustrophus  and  ^^son,  persons  as  they  thought  most  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  with  this  idea,  that  by  concluding  a  treaty 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as  might  be  for  their  present 
estate,  they  might,  however  it  might  be  concluded,  at  least  live 
at  quiet. 
The  Ar-         XLI.  Their  ambassadors  coming  there,  began  a  discussion 
bassadors   ^^ith  the  Lacedaemonians  concerning  the  articles  on  which  the 
propose  as  aQ^reement  should  be  made.     And  at  first  the  Arsdves  claimed 

a  preh-  !=  ...  . 

minary  the  to  have  the  arbitration  of  the  dispute  referred  either  to  some 

adjust-  .       ^  ^  .,  •  1       ,        •.  c  r^ 

meat  of  private  man  or  to  some  city  concerning  the  territory  oi  Cynuria, 
the  dispute  about  M'hich  they  have  always  differed,  as  Ivinor  on  the  borders 

between  ^  .        "■  .  ,  .      o 

the  two  of  them  both,  (it  contains  the  cities  of  Thyrea  and  Anthene, 
respectfng  ^'^^  ^^  possessed  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;)  but  afterwards  the 
Cynuria,    Lacedaemonians  not  sufferins^  mention  to  be  made  of  that,  but 

which  IS  . 

rejected,  that  if  they  would  make  a  treaty  as  they  did  before,  they 

Subse-  might ;  the  Argive  ambassadors  induced  them  to  grant  these 

n-ea?yL^  conditions,  that  for  the  present  they  should  conclude  a  treaty 

made  for  for  fifty  years,  but  that  it  should  be  lawful,  nevertheless,  f  if  one 

fifty  years,  j  j  '  '  '  v 

subject  to'  challenged  the  other  thereto,)  both  for  Lacedgemon  and  Argos 

brtion'of'   **^  *''y  ^^^^^^  *^*^®^  ^^  *^'^  territory  by  battle,  so  that  there  were 

the  Argive  in  neither  city  the  plague  or  a  Avar  to  excuse  them ;  as  once 

betbre  they  had  done,  when  both  sides  thought  they  had  the 
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victory. 8     And  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  one  party  to  Year  12. 

follow  the  other,  further  than  the  borders  towards  Lacedoemon  oi  90^^*^' 

or  Aro-os.     And  though  this  seemed  to  the  Lacedsemonians  at 

first  to  be  but  a  foolish  proposition,  yet  afterwards  (because 

they  desired  by  all  means  to  have  friendship  with  the  Argives) 

they  came  to  an  agreement  on  the  terms  they  required,  and  put 

it  into  writing.     However,  before  the  Lacedsemonians  would 

make  any  full  conclusion  of  the  same,  they  bade  them  to  return 

first  to  Argos,  and  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  it;  and 

then  if  it  were  pleasing  to  tliem,  to  return  at  the  Hyacinthian 

feast  to  swear  it.     So  these  departed. 

XLII.   Whilst  the  Arojives  were   treatintj  about  this,  the  The  Lace- 

Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Androraedes,  and  Phtedimus,  and  c^r^ml's-*^ 

Antimenidas,  commissioners  for  receiving;  of  Panactum  and  sioners 

the  prisoners  from  the  Bceotians  to  render  them  to  the  Athenians,  sent  to 

found  Panactum  demolished  by  the  Boeotians  themselves,  on  fi^°pa. 

the  pretext  that  there  had  been  anciently  an  oath,  on  occasion  nactum 

of  difference  between  the  Athenians  and  them,  that  neither  part  lished,  but 

should  inhabit  the  place,  but  that  both  should  jointly  have  the  At'henLn  *^ 

right  of  pasturage  there :  but  for  the  Athenian  prisoners,  as  prisoners 

1      -r.        .         Ill         -,  .  ,     A     1         ',      and  de- 

many  as  the  Boeotians  had,  they  that  were  with  Andromedes  liver  them 

received,  conveyed,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Athenians,  and  a^^".^'^^ 
also  told  them  of  the  razing  of  Panactum,  considering  it  as  nians: 
rendered,  in  that  no  enemy  of  Athens  should  dwell  in  it  here- 
after.    But  when  this  was  told  them,  the  Athenians  made  it  a  who  are 
grievous  matter,  conceiving  that  wrong  had  been  done  them  by  at  thc"de- 
the  Lacedaemonians,  both  in  the  matter  of  Panactum,  which  "^ol't'on  of 
Avas  pulled  down,  and  should  have  been  restored  standing;  and  turn,  as 
because  also  they  had  heard  of  the  private  league  they  had  tjjg  n'^aty 

made  Avith  the  Ba?otians,  whereas  they  had  promised  to  ioin  ]^'^'^^  ^^- 
.,,.,..  *  ^  tween  the 

With  the  Athenians  in  compelling  such  to  accept  of  the  peace  Lacedse- 
as  had  refused  it ;   moreover,   they  weighed  whatever  other  and^Boeo- 
points  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  short  in,  touching  the  per-  ^'^°^- 
forraance  of  the  articles,  and  thought  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  so  that  they  answered  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors 
roughly,  and  dismissed  them. 

XLIII.   On  such  a  difference  as  this  arising  between  the  Alcibiades 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians,  such  also  of  Athens  as  vtml^eof 
desired  to  put  an  end  to  the  treaty,  forthwith  urged  on  their  tl'is  mis- 
measures.    Amongst  the  rest  was  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias,  standing, 
s  Herod,  book  i.  c.  82;  and  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  661. 
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Year  12. 
A.  C. 420, 
01.90.  1. 

and  sends 
privately 
to  tlie 
Argives, 
urging 
them  to 
come  to 
Alliens  at 
the  present 
juncture 
and  make 
an  alliance 
with  the 
Athenians. 


The  Ar- 
rives 
joyfully 
accede 
to  the 
proposal, 
and  with 
the  Eleans 
and  Man- 
tineans 
send  am- 
bassadors 
to  Athens. 

The  Lace- 
daemoni- 
ans also 
send  am- 
bassadors 
to  explain 


a  man,  who  was  still  a  youth  in  years,  ^  (as  he  would  have 
been  considered  in  any  other  city,  yet  by  the  dignity  of  his 
ancestors  honoured  much,)  who  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
better  to  join  with  the  Argives,  not  on  this  account  only,  but 
also  his  opposition  arose  from  high  spirit  and  a  love  of  con- 
tention, because  the  Laced  asm  on  i  an  s  had  transacted  the  treaty 
by  the  means  of  Nicias  and  Laches  without  him  ;  Avhom  for  his 
youth  they  had  neglected  and  not  honoured,  as  for  the  ancient 
hospitality  between  his  house  and  them  was  fitting,  which  his 
father  had  indeed  renounced,  but  he  himself,  by  good  ofiices 
done  to  those  prisoners  who  were  brought  from  the  island,  had 
a  purpose  to  have  renewed.  But  supposing  himself  on  all 
hands  disparaged,  he  both  opposed  the  peace  at  first,  alleging 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  constant ;  and  that  they  had 
made  the  treaty  only  to  get  the  Argives  by  that  means  under 
their  power,  and  afterwards  to  invade  the  Athenians  again, 
when  they  should  be  destitute  of  their  friends  ;  and  also  as  soon 
as  this  difference  Avas  on  foot,  he  sends  directly  to  Argos  of 
himself,  bidding  them  with  all  speed  to  come  to  Athens,  as 
being  thereto  invited,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  Eleans  and 
Mantineans,  to  enter  with  the  Athenians  into  a  league,  the 
opportunity  now  serving ;  and  promising  that  he  would  help 
them  all  he  could. 

XLIV.  The  Argives  having  heard  the  message,  and  when  they 
learnt  that  the  Athenians  had  made  no  league  with  the  Boeotians, 
and  that  they  were  come  to  a  great  quarrel  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, nesrlected  the  ambassadors  thev  had  then  in  Lacedoi- 
mon,  whom  they  had  sent  about  the  treaty,  and  applied  them- 
selves rather  to  the  Athenians,  thinking  that  if  they  should 
have  war,  they  should  by  this  means  be  aided  in  the  war  by 
a  city  that  had  been  their  ancient  friend,  governed  like  their 
own  by  democracy,  and  of  greatest  power  by  sea.  Whereupon 
they  directly  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  the  league  ; 
and  together  with  theirs,  went  also  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Eleans   and  Mantineans ;    thither   also  with   all   speed   came 


1*  From  several  circumstances  mentioned  by  Plato,  Alcibiades  is  supposed 
to  have  been  about  thirty  at  this  time.  According  to  Diodorus  and  Cor- 
nelius Nej)0s,  about  three  years  younger  For  a  full  account  of  him,  sec 
Plutarch,  in  Alcibiad. ;  Isocrates  in  his  oration  Trepi  ^evyous.  He  stood,  by 
the  mother's  side,  in  the  relation  of  second  cousin  to  Pericles,  who  also  was 
his  guardian.     Sec  the  table  of  his  genealogy  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work 
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Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Philocliaridas,  Leon,  and  Endius,  Year  12. 
persons  accounted  to  be  friends  with  the  Athenians,  through  qj  qq  ^  ' 
fear  lest  in  their  passion  they  should  make  a  league  with  the  their  con- 
Argives  :   and  at  the  same  time  to  require  the  restitution  of  "g^yg^"^^^ 
Pylos  for  Panactum,  and  to  excuse  themselves  concerning  their  alliance 

between 

league  with  the  Boeotians,  as  not  made  for  any  harm  intended  the  Athe- 

to  the  Athenians.  _  l^--^ 

XLV.  Now  speaking  of  these  things  before  the  council,  and  By  a  fraud 

how  that  they  were  come  thither  with   full  power  to  make  onMiem 

agreement  concernino-  all  controversies  betwixt  them,  they  put  ]>y  f  c'", 
...  °  7         ./   J        blades  the 

Alcibiades  into  fear,  lest  if  they  should  say  the  same  before  the  Lacedse- 
people,  they  would  draw  to  their  side  the  multitude,  and  so  the  "^"j]^^" 
Argive  league  be  refused.  But  Alcibiades  devises  against  them  sadors  fail 
a  plot  of  this  nature :  he  persuades  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  object. 
gives  them  his  faith,  if  they  would  not  confess  that  they  had 
come  with  plenary  power  before  the  people,  that  he  would  get 
Pylos  rendered ;  for  he  said  he  Avould  persuade  the  Athenians 
to  it,  as  much  as  he  now  [persuaded  them]  to  oppose  it,  and 
that  he  would  settle  the  rest  of  their  differences.  This  he  did, 
wishing  to  alienate  them  from  Nicias,  and  that  by  accusing 
them  before  the  people,  as  men  that  had  no  true  and  upright 
intention,  nor  ever  spake  one  and  the  same  thing,  he  might 
bring  on  the  league  with  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans. 
And  it  came  to  pass  accordingly.  For  when  they  came  before 
the  people,  and  to  the  question,  \vhether  they  had  full  power 
of  concluding,  (contrary  to  what  they  had  said  in  council,) 
answered  no,  the  Athenians  would  no  longer  endure  it,  but 
gave  ear  to  Alcibiades,  who  exclaimed  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians far  more  now  than  ever,  and  were  ready  then,  directly 
bringing  the  Argives  and  those  others  with  them  into  the 
assembly,  to  make  the  league.  But  an  earthquake  happening, 
before  any  thing  was  concluded,  this  assembly  was  adjourned.' 

XLVI.  In  the  next  day's  meeting,  Nicias,  though  the  Lace-  Nicias,  at 
daemonians  had  been  deluded,  and  he  himself  also  thoroughly  request  is 
deceived,  touching  their  acknowledging  that  they  had  not  come  sent  to 
with  full  power  to  conclude,  yet  he  persisted  to  affirm,  that  it  men,  to 
was  their  best  course  to  be  friends  with  the  Lacedtemonians,  fechess 
and  to  defer  the  Argives'  business,  and  to  send  to  the  Lace- of  griev- 
daemonians  again  to  learn  their  intention;  saying,  ihat  it  was 

•   Compare,  on  tiiis  siiiierstitioii,  c.  50.  and  viii.  6.  (^referred  to  by  Dr. 
Arnold);  and  on  a  similar  one,  Aristopli.  Adiarn.  171. 


ancGS. 
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Year  12.     honour  to  themselves,  and  dishonour  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
oi.90. 1.'  have  the  war  put  off;  for  they  themselves  being  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  it  was  best  to  preserve  their  good  fortune  as  long  as 
they  might ;  whereas  for  the  other  side,  being  in  evil  estate,  it 
would  be  gain  to  put  things  as  soon  as  they  could  to   the 
hazard.     So  he  persuaded  them  to  send  ambassadors,  whereof 
he  himself  was  one,  to  require  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  they  at 
all  meant  Avhat  was  upright,  to  render  Panactum  standing,  and 
also  Amphipolis ;  and  if  the  Boeotians  would  not  enter  into  the 
treaty,  then  to  relinquish  their  league  with   them,  according 
to  the  article,  that  the  one  should  not  make  league  with  any, 
without  the  consent  of  the   other.      They  bade  him  to   say 
further,  that  they  themselves  also,  if  they  had  had  the  wish  to 
do  wrong,  had  ere  this  made  a  league  with  the  Argives,  who 
were  then  present  at  Athens,  for  that  same   purpose.      And 
whatever  they  had  to  accuse  the  Lacedaemonians  of  besides, 
they  fully  instructed  Nicias  in  it,  and  sent  him  and  his  fellow- 
ambassadors  away.     When  they  were  arrived,  and  b.ad  de- 
livered what  they  had  in  charge,  and  this  last  of  all,  that  the 
Athenians  would  make  league  with  the  Argives  and  those  with 
them,  unless  the  Lacedaemonians  woidd  give  up  their  league 
Avith  the  Boeotians,  if  the  Boeotians  accepted  not  the  peace ; 
the  Lacedaemonians  refused  to  renounce  their  league  with  the 
Boeotians,  (for  Xenares  the  ephor  and  the  rest  of  that  faction 
carried  it  thus,)  but,  at  the  request  of  Nicias,  they  renewed  their 
former  oath ;  for  he  was  afraid  he  should  return  with  nothing 
done,  and  be  carped  at,  as  after  also  it  fell  out,  as  appearing  to 
On  the       be  the  author  of  the  Lacedaemonian  treaty.     At  his  return, 
the^Lace-  '"'hen  the  Athenians  understood  that  nothing  was  effected  at 
daemo-       Lacedaemon,  they  grew  presently  enraged,  and  thinking  they 
satisfy  the  were  wronged,  (the  Argives,  and  their  confederates,  being  there 
the  fatt'er*'  Present,  Alcibiades  bringing  them  in,)  they  made  a  peace,  and 
make  an     league  with  them,  in  these  words  : 

with  the  XLVII.  "The  Athenians,  and  Argives,  and  Mantineans, 
Argives.  ^^^  Eleans,  for  themselves,  and  for  the  confederates  commanded 
by  every  of  them,  have  made  an  accord  for  one  liundred  years 
without  fraud  or  wrong,  both  b}'^  sea  and  land. — It  shall  not  be 
lawfid  for  the  Argives,  nor  Eleans,  nor  Mantineans,  nor  their 
confederates,  to  bear  arms  for  the  purpose  of  harm  against  the 
Athenians,  or  the  confederates  under  the  command  of  the 
Athenians  ;  nor  for  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  against 
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the  Argives,  and  Eleaiis,  and  Mantineans,  and  their  coufe-  Year  12. 
derates,  by  any  fraud  or  machination  whatever.  And  theoi.90. 1. 
Athenians,  Argives,  and  Mantineans  make  league  with  each 
other  for  one  hundred  years,  on  these  terms. — If  any  enemy 
shall  invade  the  territoiy  of  the  Athenians,  then  the  Argives, 
Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  shall  go  to  Athens  to  assist  tliem 
according  as  the  Athenians  shall  send  them  word  to  do,  in  the 
best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the  enemy,  after  he  have 
spoiled  the  territory,  be  gone  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held 
as  an  enemy  to  the  Argives,  Eleans,  Mantineans,  and  Athenians, 
and  war  shall  be  made  asrainst  it  by  all  those  cities.  And  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  those  cities  to  sjive  over  the  war 
against  this  city,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  rest. — And  if 
an  enemv  shall  invade  the  territory,  either  of  the  Arg-jyes,  or 
of  the  Eleans,  or  of  the  Mantineans,  then  the  Athenians  shall 
come  to  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea,  to  assist  them  in  such  sort 
as  those  cities  shall  send  them  word  to  do,  in  the  best  manner 
they  possibly  can.  But  if  the  enemy,  after  he  hath  wasted 
their  territory,  shall  be  gone  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held 
as  an  enemy  both  to  the  Athenians,  and  also  to  the  Argives, 
Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  and  war  shall  be  made  against  it  by 
all  those  cities ;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  them  to 
give  over  the  Avar  against  tliat  city,  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  rest. — There  shall  no  armed  men  be  suffered  to  pass 
through  the  dominions  either  of  themselves,  or  of  any  of  the 
confederates  under  their  several  commands,  to  make  war  in  any 
place  whatever,  nor  by  sea,  unless  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the 
cities,  Athens,  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea,  their  passage  be 
allowed. — To  such  as  come  to  assist  any  of  the  other  cities, 
that  city  which  sends  them  shall  give  maintenance  for  thirty 
days  after  they  shall  arrive  in  the  city  that  sent  for  them ;  and 
the  like  at  their  going  away.  But  if  they  wish  to  use  the  army 
for  a  longer  time,  then  the  city  that  sent  for  them  shall  find 
them  maintenance  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli  of  .^g-ina  a  day 
for  a  man  at  arms,  and  a  light-armed  soldier,  and  a  bowman, 
and  a  drachma  of  JEgina  for  a  horseman.-     The  city  which 

2  Three  oboli  of  ^Egina  equalled  five  Attic,  and  the  drachma  of  ^gina 
ten  Attic  oboli ;  for  the  talent  of  ^gina  consisted  of  a  hundred  Attic 
ininae,  and  therefore  was  larger  than  the  Attic  talent,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundred  to  sixty.  For  further  information  on  this  point  the  reader  may 
consult  Hussey  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Measures.     It  is  remarked  by  Dr. 

3a 
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Year  12.  sends  for  the  aids  shall  have  the  leading  and  command  of  them, 
01.90.1.  whilst  the  war  is  in  their  own  territory;  but  if  it  shall  seem 
good  to  these  cities  to  make  an  expedition  in  common  to  any 
place,  then  all  the  cities  shall  equally  participate  in  the  com- 
mand.— The  Athenians  shall  swear  to  the  articles,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  confederates  :  and  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
Mantineans,  and  the  confederates  of  these,  shall  every  one 
swear  to  them,  city  by  city^  and  their  oath  shall  be  the  greatest 
that  by  custom  of  the  several  cities  is  used,  and  over  most 
perfect  offerings, ^  and  in  these  words :  *  I  will  stand  to  this 
league,  according  to  the  articles  thereof,  justly,  innocently,  and 
sincerely,  and  not  transgress  the  same  by  any  art  or  machination 
whatever.'-^This  oath  shall  be  taken  at  Athens  by  the  senate 
and  the  civil  magistrates,  and  administered  by  the  prytaneis ;  at 
Argos  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  senate  and  the  council  of  eighty, 
and  by  the  arlynae,'*  and  administered  by  the  council  of  eighty ; 
at  Mantinea  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  procurators  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  senate,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  and 
administered  by  the  theori,  and  by  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ; 
at  Elis  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  procurators  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  magistrates,  and  by  the  council  of  six  hundred,  and 
administered  by  the  procurators  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
guardians  of  the  law. — This  oath  shall  be  renewed  by  the 
Athenians,  who  shall  go  to  Elis,  and  to  Mantinea,  and  to  Argos, 
thirty  days  before  the  Olympian  games ;  and  by  the  Argives, 
Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  who  shall  come  to  Athens  ten  days 
before  the  great  Panathena^an  feast.  ^ — The  articles  of  this 
league  and  peace  and  the  oath,  shall  be  inscribed  in  a  pillar 
of  stone  ;  by  the  Athenians  in  the  citadel ;  by  the  Argives 
in  their  market-place,  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo ;  and  by  the  Mantineans  in  their  market-place,  within 
the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  And  at  the  Olympian 
games  now  at  hand,  there  shall  be  erected  jointly  by  them  all  a 

Arnold,  that  "  it  shews  the  democratical  spirit  of  these  states  that  the 
archer,  &c.  should  be  paid  alike  ;  and  thus  at  Athens  the  seaman  received  as 
high  pay  as  the  heavy-armed  soldier."    Vid.  iii.  17.  and  vi.  31. 

3  Beasts  offered  in  sacrifice. 

*  On  these  officers  and  the  demiargi,  see  Miill.  Dor.  iii.  c.  8.  (vol.  ii. 
p.  145.  of  English  translation.) 

^  There  were  both  a  great  and  little  Panathenaean  festival,  the  former 
taking  place  every  fourth  year,  the  latter  annually.  See  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellen. 
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brazen  pillar  in  Olympia  [with  the  same  inscription]. — If  it  Year  12. 

shall  seem  good  to  these  cities  to  add  any  thing  to  these  articles,  q]^qq'P' 

■whatever  shall  be  determined  by  them  all  in  common  council, 

the  same  shall  stand  good." 

XLVIII.  Thus  was  the  treaty  and  the  league  concluded,  and  The  treaty 

that  which  was  made  before  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the^Tl'e- 

the  Athenians  was  notwithstanding;  bv  neither  side  renounced,  "'ans  and 

°     '  Lacedae- 

But  the  Corinthians,  although  they  were  the  confederates  of  the  monians 

Argives,  yet  would  they  not  enter  into  this  league ;  nay,  though  tinue"s*^n" 

there  was  made  a  lea2:ue  before  this,  between  them  and  the  force. 

Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineaus,  that  they  should  wage  war,  rinfhians 

or  be  at  peace  with  the  same  parties,  vet  tliey  refused  to  swear  refuse  to 

,  -11  1-1  "    ^     n         •  ,      J°'"  'he 

to   it ;    but    said    that    their    league   deiensive   was   enough,  Argive 
whereby  they  were  bound  to  defend  each  other,  but  not  to  take  deracy 
part  one  with  another  in  invading.     So  the  Corinthians  fell 
off  from  their  confederates,  and  inclined  again  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 

XLIX.  This  summer  were  celebrated  the  Olympian  games,  The 

in  which  Androsthenes,  an  Arcadian,  was  the  first  time  victor  ^'y™P'c 

'  '  ,  games  ce- 

in   the   Pancratium.     And   the   Lacedaemonians  were  by   the  lebrated, 
Eleans  prohibited  the  temple  there ;  so  as  they  might  neither  which  the 
sacrifice,  nor  contend  for  the  prizes,  amono;st  the  rest ;  because  Lacedae- 

'  _  .  .  monians 

they  had  not  paid  the  fine  to  them,  which  (according  to  the  are  ex- 
Olympic  law)  the  Eleans  had  pronounced  against  them;  who 
laid  to  their  charge,  that  they  had  put  soldiers  into  the  fort  of 
Phyrcon,  and  into  Lepreum,  in  the  time  of  the  Olympic  truce. 
The  fine  amounted  to  two  thousand  minae,  which  was  two  mina3 
for  every  man  of  arms,  according  to  the  law.  But  the  Lace- 
daemonians, by  their  ambassadors  which  they  sent  thither,  made 
answer,  that  they  had  been  unjustly  condemned,  alleging  that 
the  truce  was  not  published  in  Lacedaemon  when  their  soldiers 
were  sent  out.  To  this  the  Eleans  said  again,  that  the  truce 
was  already  in  existence  amongst  themselves,  (for  they  used  to 
publish  it  first  in  their  own  dominion,)  and  thereupon,  whilst  they 
remained  still,  and  expected  no  such  matter  as  in  time  of  truce, 
the  Lacedaemonians  did  them  the  injury  unawares.  The  Lace- 
daemonians hereto  replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  proceed 
to  the  publishing  of  the  truce  in  Lacedaemon  at  all,  if  they 
thought  that  they  [the  Lacedaemonians]  had  already  wronged 
them,  but  that  they  [i.  e.  the  Eleans]  had  done  this,  [i.  e.  pro- 
claimed the  truce,]  as   not   considering  [themselves   to   have 
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Year  12.  suffered  wrong,]  and  that  after  that,  they  [the  Lacedemonians] 
oi.  90.1.  ^^^^  "*^  longer  carried  ai'ms  against  them.<5  The  Eleans  stood 
stiffly  in  their  first  argument,  that  they  would  never  be  per- 
suaded but  that  injury  had  been  done  them  ;  but  were  never- 
tlieless  contented,  if  they  would  render  Lepreum,  both  to  remit 
their  own  part  of  the  mone}'',  and  also  to  pay  that  part  for  them 
which  was  due  to  the  god. 

L.  But  when  they  would  not  listen  to  it,  they  next  required 
this,  not  that  they  should  render  Lepreum  unless  they  would,  but 
that  then  they  should  come  to  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
seeing  they  desired  to  have  free  use  of  the  temple,  and  there 
before  tlie  Grecians  take  an  oath  in  very  truth  to  pay  the  fine 
at  least  hereafter.  But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  refused  that 
also,  they  were  excluded  the  temple,  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
games,  and  sacrificed  at  home ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Grecians, 
except  the  Lepreates,  were  all  admitted  to  share  in  the  festival. 
Nevertheless,  the  Eleans  fearing  they  would  come  and  sacrifice 
there  by  force,  kept  a  guard  there  of  their  younger  men  in 
arms,  to  whom  were  added  Argives  and  Mantineans,  of  either 
city  one  thousand,  and  certain  Athenian  horsemen  who  were 
then  at  Argos,  waiting  the  celebration  of  the  feast.  For  a 
great  fear  possessed  all  the  assembly,  lest  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  come  on  them  with  an  army ;  and  the  rather,  because 
Lichas,  a  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  a  Lacedaemonian,  had  received 
monian "  some  blows  from  the  staff"-bearers  on  the  course,  for  that  when 
whipped     hig  chariot  had  sfot  the  prize,  after  proclamation  made  that  the 

on  the  .  .  . 

course.       chariot  of  the  Boeotian  state  had  won  it,  (because  he  himself 

was  not  admitted  to  the  contest,)  he  came  forth  to  the  race,  and 

crowned  his  charioteer  to  make  known  that  the  chariot  was  his 

own  ;  this  added  much  to  their  fear,  and  they  verily  expected 

some  disturbance  to  follow.    Nevertheless,  the  Lacedcemonians 

The  Ar-     stirred  not,  and  their  feast  thus  passed  over.   After  the  Olympian 

persua'de    games,  the  Argives  and  their  confederates  went  to  Corinth,  to 

the  Co-      get  the  Corinthians  into  their  leay-ue,  and  the  Lacedaemonian 

rinthians     °  o      ' 

tojoin  their  ambassadors  chanced  to  be  there  also;  and  after  much  con- 
'Jhe  neao-  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^  nothing  concluded,  on  occasion  of  an  earthquake, 
tiatiou  IS    they  broke  off"  the  conference,  and  returned  every  one  to  his 

cut  short  ..  4      1         ^1  ■  1    ■■   - 

by  an        O"*^'"  ^^^Y-     -^"'-i  SO  this  summer  ended. ' 

eartli- 

<]uake.  6    This  inteiprctation  is  given  by  Goellcr,  whom  Dr.   Arnold  also  fol- 

lows. 

■^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this,  that  the  Olympic  festival  took  place 
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LI.  The  next  winter,  the  men  of  Heraclea,  in  Trachis,  fought  Vear  12. 
a  battle  against  the  ^nians,''  Dolopians,  Melieans,  and  certain  oi^'o*?'* 
Tliessalians.     For  these  nations  being  neighbours  were  enemies  VVinteh. 
to  this  city,  as  built  to  the  prejudice  of  their  territory  in  parti-  rVdeo^^s" 
cular,  and  both  opposed  the  same  from  the  time  it  was  first  defeated. 
founded,  annoying  it  what  they  could,  and  also  in  this  battle 
overcame  them,  and  slew  Xenares  the  son  of  Cnidis,  a  Lace- 
daemonian,  their  commander,  with  some  others,   Heracleots. 
Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  this  war. 

YEAR  XIII.    A.  C.  419.    OLYMP.  90.  2. 

LII.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  the  Boeo-  Summkr. 
tians  took  Heraclea,  miserably  afflicted  after  the  battle,  into  tTa^ns^?.^' 
their  own  hands,  and  sent  Hegesippidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  out  <^"Py  He- 
of  it,  for  his  evil  government.     They  took  it,  because  they  which'dis- 
feared,  lest  wdiilst  the  Lacedaemonians  were  troubled  about  the  LaTed'J-''^ 
matters  of  Peloponnesus,  it  should  have  been  taken  by  the  monians. 
Athenians.     Nevertheless,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  offended 
with  them.     The  same  summer,  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Ciinias,  Alcibiades 
being  a  general  of  the  Athenians,  the  Argives  and  their  con-  Pelopo'n- 
federates  acting  in  accordance  with  him,  went  to  Peloponnesus,  "esus  with 
and  having  with  him  a  few  men  at  arms,  and  archers  of  Athens,  troops. 
and  some  of  the  confederates  whom  he  took  up  thence,  as  he  He  intends 
passed  through  the  country  with  his  army,  both  settled  all  such  waU^luhe 
affairs  by  the   way  concerning  the  league,   as  was  fit ;    and  Achjean 
coming  to  the  Patreans,  persuaded  them  to  carry  their  walls  buti^s'^'re- 
down  to  the  sea  side,  and  purposed  to  raise  another  fortification  li^^^r^  ^^ 
himself  at  Rliium,  in  Achaia.    But  the  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  rimhbns 
and  such  others  as  this  wall  would  have  prejudiced,  came  forth  cyonians. 
and  hindered  him. 9 

LIII.  The  same  summer  fell  out  a  war  between  the  Epi-  The  Ar- 

daurians  and  the  Argives  :  the  pretext  thereof  was  about  a  beast  pa7e  t^'?n- 

for  sacrifice,  which  the  Epidaurians  ought  to  have  sent  in  con-  vadeEpi- 

daurus, 

at  the  end  of  the  summer ;  Thucydides  merely  adds,  that  "  the  summer 
ended,"  because  nothing  farther  of  any  consequence  occurred. 

s  JEnia,  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Thermae,  opposite  to  Pydna;,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs  from  Thessalouica.  See  Herod,  vii.  123.  Livy, 
xliv.  10. 

9  This  project  aimed  at  no  less  than  the  total  ruin  of  Corinth,  and  putting 
au  end  to  all  its  navigation  through  the  bay  of  (Jrissa.  The  Athenians  were 
already  entire  masters  of  the  sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus. 
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Year  13.  sideration  of  their  pastures,^  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  had  not 
01. 90. 2.  done  it;  the  Argives  being  the  principal  masters  of  the  temple, 
under  pre-  But  Alcibiades  and  the  Argives  had  indeed  determined,  if  they 
rfoThavinc  ^ould,  to  take  in  the  city,  even  without  this  ground  of  com- 
furnished  plaint  at  all,  both  that  the  Corinthians  might  not  stir,  and  also 
as  it  was'  that  they  might  bring  the  Athenian  succours  from  ^gina  into 
bound,  for  ^j,Qgg  parts  a  nearer  way  than  by  compassing  the  promontory 
Pythius.     of  Scyllffium.     And  therefore  the  Argives  prepared,  as  about 

themselves  to  exact  the  sacrifice  by  invasion. 
The  Lace-      LIV.  About  the  same  time  also  the  Lacedaemonians,  with 
ans  march  their  whole  forces,  came  forth  as  far  as  Leuctra,  in  the  confines 
to  Leuctra,  of  their  own  territory,  towards  Lycagum,  under  the  conduct  of 

but  retire  .  •'.  .       . 

on  finding  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  their  king.    No  man  knew  whither 

n(ft  p^op^jlfthey  were  making  the  expedition  ;  no,  not  the  cities  themselves 

tious.         out  of  which  they  were  levied.     But  when  in  the  sacrifices 

The  At-  . 

gives  in-     "whicli  they  made  for  their  passage  [of  the  border,]  the  tokens 

vade  Lpi-  observed  were  unhickv,  they  themselves  went  home  ag-ain,  and 
dauria  »  '        j  n       ■> 

during  the  sent  word  about  to  their  confederates  to  prepare  themselves  to 

s3.crGcl 

month        be  again  on  the  march  after  the  next  month,  (it  being  now  the 

(^.^^\  ,  month  Carneius,2  a  festival  of  the  Dorians.)  The  Argives,  on 
neius)  and         ^  '    ,  /  &         ' 

ravage  the  their  retreat,  having  set  forth  on  the  26th  day  of  the  month 

rj.."°  ^,^'     Carneius,  and  marching^  during  this,  the  same  day,  all  the  time 

oftheEpi- continued   invading   and  wasting  Epidauria.      And  the  Epi- 

decline      daurians  called  in  their  confederates  to   help  them,  whereof 

to  assist  some  excused  themselves  on  account  of  the  month,  and  others 
them.  _  _  '  ^ 

came  but  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  and  there  stayed  quiet. 
A  congress      LV.  Whilst  the  Argives  were  in  Epidaurus,  embassies  from 

is  lield  at 

1  On  the  word  fiora^iaiv,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  extract  from 
Goeller's  note :  "  At  quid  tandem  virep  ffora/xiwv  erit?  Vertunt  '  pascuorum 
nomine,'  quanquam  nullius  auctoritate."  The  words  by  Dr.  Arnold,  also, 
are  considered  as  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  therefore  the  reading  virtp 
TrapanoTa/jLiwi'  is  to  be  preferred ;  which,  unless  some  further  word,  such  as 
Xoptoov,  is  to  be  understood,  must  be  rendered,  "  for  the  people  by  the  river 
side." 

2  Their  holy  month,  in  which  they  kept  a  feast  to  Apollo.  This  festival 
was  observed  by  most  cities  of  Greece,  but  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity at  Sparta,  where  it  began  the  13th  of  the  month  Carneius,  and  lasted 
nine  days.  Apollo  was  called  Carneus,  6ti  Kuiofievos  oparat  vtos.  It  was  the 
same  month  as  the  Athenian  Metageitnion,  viz.  August.  For  further  in- 
formation, see  Mlill.  Dor.  book  ii.  c.  8.  vol.  i.  p.  374,  of  Engl,  transl.  of 
1830. 

3  This  interpretation  is  preferred  by  Goeller,  Arnold,  and  others,  to  that 
of  "  spending  the  day  in  celebration  of  the  festival." 
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the  cities,  solicited  by  the  Athenians,  met  together  at  Mantinea,  Year  13. 
where,  in  a  conference  amongst  them,  Euphamidas,  of  Corinth,  q\  90.2.' 
said,  that  their  actions  agreed  not  with  their  words,  forasmuch  Mantinea, 
as  wliilst  they  were  sitting  there  to  treat  of  a  peace,  the  Epi-  any'sat'is- 
daurians,  with  their  confederates  and  the  Arrives,  stood  armed  f^^ctory 

.  .  .  result. 

in  the  mean  time  against  each  other  in  order  of  battle.     That  XheAthe- 
it  was  therefore  fit  that  somebody  should  eo  first  to  the  armies  i]'ansvvith- 

°  ,  draw  the 

from  either  side,  and  disband  them,  and  then  come  again  and  Argives 
dispute  of  peace.     This  advice  being  approved,  they  departed,  dauria.^'" 
and  withdrew  the   Argives   from   Epidauria.     And   meeting  A  second 
afterwards  again  in  the  same  place,  they  could  not  for  all  that  helcf  vvkh- 
agree ;  and  the  Arg-ives  asfain  invaded  and  wasted  Epidauria.  outseulmg 

^  .  .  ^  any  thing. 

The  Lacedaemonians  also  drew  forth  their  army  to  Carya^ ;  but  Epidauria 

then  again  their  sacrifice  for  passage  being  not  to  their  mind,  ^"j'Vf* 

they  returned.     And  the  Argives,  when* they  had  spoiled  about  the  Ar- 

the  third  part  of  Epidauria,  went  home  likewise.     They  had  j'u^^IfL 

the  assistance  of  one  thousand  men  at  arms  of  Athens,  and  nians  send 

Alcibiades  their  commander ;  but  these  hearing  that  the  Lace-  s^nd  nien 

daemonians  were  returned  from  their  expedition,'*  and  seeintr  "•'?*?^''. ^'" 

'  '  °  cibiades  to 

now  that  there  was  no  longer  need  of  them,  departed :  and  so  oppose  the 
passed  the  summer.  ]^llf^^;^ 

LVI.  The  next  Avinter,  the  Lacedaemonians,  escaping  the  J'"'  ^^^ 
notice  of  the  Athenians,  put  three  hundred  garrison  soldiers,  not  cross 
under  the  command  of  Agegippidas,  into  Epidaurus  by  sea.  tieV'^°'^' 
For  which  cause  the  Argives  came  to  the  Athenians,  and  ex-  Winter. 
postulated  with  them,  that  whereas  it  was  written  in  the  articles  d^monT-^" 
of  the  treaty,  that  they  should  allow  no  enemy  to  pass  through  ^'^^  'n- 
either  of  their  dominions,  yet  had  they  suffered  the  Lacedag-  secretly  a 
monians  to  pass  by  sea ;   and  said,  they  should  be  wronged  f^to 'p". 
unless  the  Athenians  also  would  again  transport  the  Messenians  dauria. 
and  Helots  into  Pylos  against  the  Lacedaemonians.     And  the  nians^e^^' 
Athenians,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  wrote  on  the  La-  P'ace  the 
conian  pillar,^  [under  the  inscription  of  the  peace,]  that  the  Pyios. 
Lacedaemonians  had  not  remained  true  to  their  oaths  ;  and  they 
transported  the  Helots  out  of  Cranii,^  and  put  them  again  into 
Pylos,  to  infest  the  territory  with  carrying  off*  plunder,  but  did 

♦  Such  is  the  sense  given  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Bloonnfield,  one  ap- 
parently preferable  to  that  of  Goeller,  "  profectos  esse  ad  bellicam  expedi- 
tionem." 

5  Which  was  erected  for  the  articles  of  the  peace  to  be  written  on. 

6  In  Cephallenia,  where  they  had  before  placed  them. 
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Year  13.  no  more.  All  this  winter,  though  there  was  war  between  the 
oi.  &0. 2.  Argives  and  Epidaurians,  yet  was  there  no  set  battle,  but  only 
The  Ar-  ambiishes  and  inroads,  wherein  were  slain  some  on  both  sides 
fJ?fn™,f-!'^  such  as  it  chanced.  But  in  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  spring 
cessful  now  at  hand,  the  Argives  came  to  Epidaurus  with  ladders,  as 
storm  Epi-  destitute  of  men  by  reason  of  the  war,  thinking  to  have  won  it 
daurus.  {jy  assault,  but  returned  again  with  their  labour  lost.  And  so 
ended  this  winter,  and  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  war. 

YEAR  XIV.    A.C.  418.    OLYMP.  90.  3. 
Summer.       LVII.    In   the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  the  Lacedae- 
dffimoni^^'  '^lonians  seeing  that  the  Epidaurians,  their  confederates,  were 
ans  under  distressed,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus, 

Agis  r  7 

march        some  had  already  revolted,  and  others  were  but  on  bad  terms, 
A^r-'i^eV     ^'^^  apprehending  that  if  they  prevented  it  not  quickly,  the 
mischief  would  spread  still  further,  put  themselves  into  the 
field  with  all  their  own  forces,  both  of  themselves  and  their 
Helots,  to  make  war  against  Argos,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis, 
the  son  of  Archidamus,  their  king.     The  Tegeates  went  also 
with  them,  and  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  all  that  were  in  the  Lace- 
Most  of     dsemonian  league.      But  the  rest  of  their  confederates,  both 
wai't'^for'^^  within  Peloponnesus  and  without,  were  met  together  at  Phlius. 
them  at      That  is  to  say,  of  the  Boeotians  five  thousand  men  at  arms,  and 
as  many  light-armed,  five  hundred  horse,  and  an  equal  number 
of  hamippi.  7     Of  Corinthians,  two  thousand  men  at  arms  ;  and. 
of  the  rest,  as  each  could  send  their  contingent.     But  thej 
Phliasians,  because  the  army  was  assembled  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory, with  their  whole  power. 
The  Ar-         LVIIT.  The  Argives  having  perceived,  both  at  first  the  pre-l 
fhe^field  *^  paration  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  afterward  their  marchingl 

against       on  with  a  wish  to  ioin  with  the  rest  at  Phlius,  brouoht  their! 
them.  ...  '  S5  I 

army  likewise  into  the  field.     They  had  witli  them  the  aids  of 

the  Mantineans  and  their  confederates,  and  three  thousand  men] 
at  arras  of  the  Eleans ;  and  marching  forward,  meet  the  Lacedae- 
monians^ at  Methydrium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  each  side  seizing! 

■^  "  Foot-soldiers  interspersed  among  the  cavalry,  armed  with  missiles,] 
mentioned  in  Xenopb.  Hell.  vii.  5.  §.  23;  probably  the  same  sort  of  troops] 
called  by  Herod,  vii.  158,  liriroSpofioi  ^piKoi.  Their  use  is  described  in  CjBsar.j 
Bell.  Gall.  i.  '^.—Arnold. 

s  The  Lacedaemonians,  Tegeates,  and  some  Arcadians,  not  the  whole| 
league,  which  was  not  yet  united. 
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on  a  hill.  And  the  Argives  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the  Year  14. 
Lacedaemonians,  whilst  they  were  single;  but  Agis  dislodging  q\  qq  3 
his  army  by  night,  marched  on  to  Phlius  to  the  rest  of  the  con-  Agis  en- 
federates,   having  escaped  their  observation.     On  knowledge  Methy-'^ 

hereof,  the  Argrives  betimes   in   the  morning   proceeded   first  ^num, 

.        whence  he 
upon  Argos,  and  afterwards  to  the  road  of  Nemea,  by  which  privately 

they  thought  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  would  by^ni'^hf 

come  down.     But  Ag-is  turned  not  the  way  which  thev  ex- i^pd  joins 
,   ,       1       .  1  1      X  ,  •  A         1-  Ins  allies 

pected,  but  havmg  sent  word  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  Arcadians,  at  Phlius. 

and  Epidaurians,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  purpose,  took  ^iygg  q^". 
another  more  difficult  way  to  pass,  and  came  down   to  the  cupy  the 
Argive    plains.     The   Corinthians  also,    and   Pellenians,    and  Nemea  in 
Phliasians,  marched  another  precipitous  way;  only  the  Bc80-?[j  '"'" 
tians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyonians  were  appointed  to  come  down  hiin. 
by  the  way  towards  Nemea,  in  which  the  Argives  were  en-  cornes  into 
camped ;  that  if  the  Argives   should  advance  into  the  plain  ^lie  plain 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  these  might  set  upon  them  at  the  by  another 
back  and  make  use  of  their  horse.     Thus  having  arranged  his  The  Co- 
forces,  Agis  entered  the  plains,  and  spoiled  Saminthos  and  some  ""Jhians, 
other  [towns].  ans,  and 

LIX.  Which  when  the  Argives  understood,  they  came  out  proceed 
of  Nemea  somewhat  after  break  of  day  to  oppose  them,  and  ^'*°  ^y 

.  .  another 

lifjhtins:  upon  the  Phliasians  and  Corinthians,  slevv'  some  i'ew  of  road. 

'PI         li 

the   Phliasians,  but  had  more  slain  of  their  own  by  the  Co-  tjans  and°" 

rinthians,  thouo-h  not  many.     The  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Wegareans 

,  ^  ■^  111  1  descend  by 

Sicyonians  marched  forward,  as  had  been  ordered  them,  toward  the  road  to 

Nemea,  and  found  not  the  Argives  still  there,  for  coming  down  order^to' '" 
and  seeing:  their  country  wasted,  they  put  themselves  into  order  attack  the 

c  •'  .  .  .  Argives  in 

of  battle ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other  side  did  the  the  rear. 
same ;  and  the  Argives  were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of  their  va^^es'^Sa- 
enemies.     For  from  the  plain,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  those  ;"i'ithus. 

,  .  1  he  Ar- 

with  them  hemmed  them  in  from  the  city,  and  above  them  gives  ad- 
were  the  Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Pellenians  ;  and  towards  I^I^^t 

'  '  '  irom  i\ e-? 

Nemea  were  the  Boeotians,  Sicyonians,  and  Megareans.     And  '"ea,  and 
horsemen  they  had  none  present,  for  the  Athenians  alone,  of  all  Phliasians 
their  confederates,  were  not  vet  come.     Now  the  generalitv  of  ^"f,?°' 

'  -  to  V  rinthians. 

the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their  confederates,  did  not  think  'he  Ar- 
the  danger  present  so  great  as  indeed  it  was,  but  rather  that  Lacedie- 
the  battle  would  be  on  advantageous  terms,  and  that  they  had  '"o"'ans 

°  '  •;  are  drawn 

cut  off  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  only  in  their  own  territory,  up  in  order 
but  also  hard  by  the  city.    But  two  men  of  Argos — Thrasyllus,  The  Ar-' 

3b 
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Year  14.     one  of  the  five  commanders  of  the  army,  Alciphron,  publie- 

oi.  90.  3.   ^°s'  ^^  the  Lacedsemonians — when   the  armies  were  all  but 

gives  are    ready   to  join,   went   to   Agis,    and   negotiated   with    him    to 

by^the^      have  the  battle  put  off,  forasmuch  as  the  Argives  were  content 

enemy  on   and  read}',  both  to  give  and  accept  of  just  and  equal  arbi- 

Thrasyllus  tration  in  whatever  the  Lacedaemonians  should  charge  them 

and  Alci-  ^jfj^^  ^nd  for  the  future  to  have  peace  with  them  by  making  a 

(Argives)  treaty. 

their  own"      LX.   This  these  Argives   said  of  themselves,  without  the 

authority    command  of  the  t>:eneralitv ;  and  Ao-is  of  himself  likewise  ac- 

terms  of  _  ^  ...  . 

peace  to     cepting  their  proposition,  without  either  himself  deliberating 

grants        ^^itli   the   major  part,   and  having  communicated   it  only  to 

them  a       some   one  of  those  who   had   grone    on   the  expedition   with 

truce  for         _  ^  °  _        ' 

four  him  and  were  in  command,  9  made  truce  with  them  for  four 

and  draws  months ;  in  which  they  were  to  perform  the  things  agreed  on 

off  his        betwixt   them.      And   then    directly   he    withdrew   his   army, 
army.  ... 

without  giving  account  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the  confederates 

The  Lace-  why  he  did  so.     The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 

ans  niur-    followed  Agis,  according  to  the  law,  he  being  their  general, 

murathim  j^y^  among^st  themselves  blamed  him  exceedingly,  for  that  when 

for  thus  *  b  J  ^  ^ 

evacuat-     there  was  a  very  fair  occasion  to  fii^ht,  the  Arjjives  being  en- 

enemy's     closed  on  all  sides,  both  by  their  horse  and  foot,  they  yet  went 

country,     their  way,  doing  nothing  worthy  the  great  preparation  they 

had  made.     For  this  was  in  very  truth  the  fairest  army  of  the 

Grecians  that  ever  had  come  together  to  this  day ;  but  it  was 

most  to  be  seen  when  they  were  all  together '  in  Nemea ;  in 

which  army  the  Lacedaemonians  were  with  their  whole  forces, 

besides  the  Arcadians,  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  Pel- 

lenians,  Phliasians,  and  Megareans ;  and  these  all  chosen  men 

of  their  several  cities,  and  such  as  appeared  a  match  not  only 

for  the  league  of  the  Argives,  but  for  such  another  added  to  it. 

The  army  thus  holding  Agis   in  blame,  departed,  and  were 

The  Ar-     disbanded,  every  man  to  his  home.     The  Argives  much  more 

also  dis-     blamed  those  of  their  city,  who,  without  the  consent  of  the 

9  These  Dr.  Arnold  considers  to  be  the  polemarchs,  two  of  the  ephors, 
(vid.  Herod,  ix.  c.  76.)  three  d/notot,  or  equals,  and  the  two  pythii, 
(Herod,  vi.  57.)  Others  also  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  the  immediate 
council  of  the  king,  as  the  a-v/j.'popets,  (Xenoph.  Hell.  vi.  4.  §.  14.)  and  the 
thirty,  on  which  point  see  Miiller.  Dor.  book  iii.  c.  12.  (vol.  ii.  p.  255.  of 
Engl,  transl.) 

•  That  is,  going  home ;  for  till  then  they  were  never  all  together  in  Neniea. 
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multitude,  had  made  the  truce,  they  also  supposing  that  the  Year  14. 
LacedEemonians  had  escaped  their  hands,  when  they  had  such  oi^'o^^l' 
an  advantage  as  they  never  had  before  ;  in  that  the  battle  was  to  pleased 
have  been  fouscht  under  their  city  Avails,  and  with  the  assistance  Ji!?'^  ^'°'^® 

"  .  .  ^  hrasyl- 

of  many  and  good  confederates.    And  in  their  return  they  began  lus,  who 
to  stone  Thrasyllus  at  the  Charadrus,"  (the  place  where  they  escapls^ 
are  wont  to  judge  the  causes  that  arise  from  a  military  expedi-  ^'^atli. 
tion,  before  the  soldiers  enter  the  city,)  but  he  flying  to  the  altar 
saves  himself,  nevertheless  they  confiscated  his  goods. 

LXr.  After  this,  the  Athenians  coming  in  with  the  aid  of  An  Athe- 
one  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  three  hundred  horse,  under  the  arHvesaif 
conduct  of  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  the  Arrives  ("for  thev  still  Argos 

.  under  the 

shrank  for  all  this  to  break  the  truce  with  the  LacedEemonians)  command 
told  them  to  be  gone  again ;  and  though  they  desired  to  treat,  °,jj]  i^j.  * 
Avould  not  present  them  to  the  people  till  such  time  as  the  costratus. 
Mantineans  and  Eleans  (who  were  not  yet  gone)  forced  them  to 
it  by  their  importunity.     Then  the  Athenians,  Alcibiades  being  Alcibiades 
present  as  ambassador  tliere,  spake  to  the  Argives  and  their  con-  fij*^  a^i;    " 
federates,  saying,  that  the  truce  could  not  have  been  duly  made  to  march 
without  the  assent  of  the  rest  of  their  confederates,  and  that  chomenus. 
now  (for  they  were  come  in  good  time)  they  ought  to  fall  again 
to  the  war ;  and  did  by  their  words  so  prevail  with  their  con- 
federates, that  they  all,  save  the  Argives,  immediately  marched 
against  Orchomenus,''  of  Arcadia.     And  these,  though   they  The  Ar- 
were  left  behind  at  first,  being  persuaded  so  to  do,*  yet  after-  f'^^*.^^ 
wards  they  also  went.    And  sitting  down  at  Orchomenus,  jointly  '^"se,  but 
besieged  and  assaulted  the  same  ;  desiring  that  it  should  belong  join  theex- 
to  them,  as  well  for  other  causes,  as  chiefly  because  hostages  P^^^'t'o"- 
from  Arcadia  were  there  kept  in  custody  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians.    The  Orchomenians  fearing  the  weakness  of  their  walls,  Orciio- 
and  the   greatness  of  the  army,  and  lest  they  should  perish  J-end^rg*"'^" 
before  any  relief  could  arrive,  as  no  one  came  to  their  aid, 
yielded  up  the  town  on  condition  of  being  received  into  the 
league ;    to  give  hostages  for  themselves  to  the  Mantineans, 
and  to  surrender  the  hostages  laid  up  in  charge  tljere  by  the 
Lacedajmonians. 

'■i  That  is,  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Charadnis,  a  mere  winter  torrent  which 
flows  close  under  the  walls  of  Argos,  now  called  the  "  Rema." — Arnold, 

3  There  was  another  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia. 

*  As  Mr.  Bloom  field  explains,  '<  by  the  rulers  and  supporters  of  the 
aristocratical  party  just  mentioned." 
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Year  14. 
A.C.418. 
01. 90. 3. 

It  is  re- 
solved to 
march 
next 
against 
Tegea. 

The  Ele- 
ans  quit 
the  army 
in  disgust. 


The  Lace- 
dsemoni- 
ans,  angry 
at  the  con- 
duct of 
Agis,  re- 
solve to 
demolish 
his  house 
and  fine 
him ; 


but  are 
prevailed 
on  to  sus- 
pend their 
sentence. 

They  ap- 
point a 
council  of 
ten  to  con- 
trol the 
king  in 
war. 

The  Lace- 
daemoni- 
ans are 
summoned 
to  Tegea, 


They 
march  to 
Oresleum. 
and  thence 
to  Tegea, 


LXII.  The  confederates  after  this,  having  already  got  Or- 
chomenus,  sat  in  council  about  what  town  of  the  rest  they 
should  proceed  against  next.  The  Eleans  gave  advice  to  go 
against  Lepreum,^  but  the  Mantineans  against  Tegea.  And 
the  Aro-ives  and  Athenians  srave  their  vote  to  the  Mantineans. 
But  the  Eleans  taking  it  in  evil  part  that  they  had  not  voted  to 
go  against  Lepreum,  went  homewards;  but  the  rest  prepared 
themselves  at  Mantinea  to  go  against  Tegea,  and  some  also  of 
the  Tegeans  within  the  city  had  a  purpose  to  put  it  into  their 
hands. 

LXIII.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  return  from  Argos, 
having  made  the  four  months'  truce,  severely  blamed  Agis,  for 
that  upon  so  fair  an  opportunity,  as  they  deemed  they  never 
had  before,  he  subdued  not  Argos  to  the  state;  for  so  many 
and  so  good  confederates  it  would  be  hard  to  find  together 
again  at  one  time.  But  when  also  the  news  came  of  the  taking 
of  Orchomenus,  then  was  their  indignation  much  greater,  and 
they  resolved  directly,  contrarv  to  their  own  custom,  under  the 
influence  of  passion,  to  raze  his  house,  and  fine  him  in  the  sum 
of  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas.  ^  But  he  besought  them 
that  they  would  do  neither  of  these  things  j'et ;  and  promised 
that  leading  out  the  army  again,  he  would  by  some  valiant 
action  cancel  those  accusations  ;  or  if  not,  they  might  then 
proceed  to  do  whatever  they  thought  good.  So  they  forbore 
both  the  fine  and  the  razing  of  his  house ;  but  enacted  a  law  at 
that  very  time,  such  as  had  never  been  before  among  them ; 
for  they  elected  ten  Spartans  to  be  joined  with  him  as  coun- 
sellors, without  whom  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  him  to  lead 
the  army  from  the  city  into  the  field.  In  the  mean  time  came 
news  from  their  side  in  Tegea,  that  imless  they  came  pre- 
sently with  aid,  the  Tegeans  would  revolt  to  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates ;  and  that  they  wanted  little  of  being  revolted 
already. 

LXIV.  Upon  this,  speedy  assistance  is  brought  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, with  their  whole  force,  both  of  themselves  and  their 
Helots,  and  such  as  had  never  been  before  brought  by  them. 

5  As  being  in  particular  hostility  with  it. 

6  On  this,  vid.  Mull.  Dor.  book  iii.  c.  6.  (vol.  ii.  p.  110.  Engl,  transl.) 
who  considers  these  to  have  been  iEginetan  drachmas,  and  therefore  about 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  our  money,  reckoning  the  -(Eginetau 
drachma  equal  to  about  fourteen  pence. 
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And  they  marched  to  Orestheium  in  MaBnalia,  and  first  sent  Year  14. 
word  to  the  Arcadians,  such  as  were  of  their  league,  to  as-  q]  qq  3 
semble  and  follow  their  steps  close  to  Tegea ;  and  they  them-  where  they 
selves  being  come  entire  to  Orestheium,  thence  sent  back  the  ^'^Vh'eiT*^ 
sixth  part  of  their  army,  in  which  was  both  the  youngest  and  Arcadian 
the  eldest  sort,  for  the  custody  of  matters  at  home,  with  the 
rest  come  to  Tegea,  and  not  long  after  arrived  also  their  con- 
federates of  Arcadia.     They  send  also  to  Corinth,  and  to  the  They  send 
Boeotians,   Phocians,  and  Locrians,    to  come  with   their  aids  "["g'^,!" 
with  all  speed  to  Mantinea.    But  to  these  the  message  was  sent  '"inthians, 
at  a  short  warning  ;7  nor  was  it  easy  for  them,  unless  they  came  Phocians' 

all  together,  and  staved  for  one  another,  to  come  throusrh  the  '^"■'^  ^°: 
p  '  -  '  o  enans,  to 

enemies'  country,  which  lay  between,  and  barred  them  from  Join  them. 
the  passage.     Nevertheless,  they  made  what  haste  they  could. 
And  the  Lacedaemonians,   taking   with  them   their  Arcadian  The  Lace- 
confederates  present,  made  an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  Man-  al!s'"make 
tinea,  and   pitching;  their  camp  bv  the   temple   of  Hercules,  a"  inup- 

...  tion  into 

M'asteu  the  territory.  AJantiuea. 

LXV.  The  Argives  and  their  confederates,  as  soon  as  they  The  Ar- 
saw  them,  seized  a  certain  place  fortified  by  nature,  and  of  hard  p,.g^\^'^j 
access,  and  put  themselves  in  battle  array.     And  the  Lacedae-  to  receive 
monians  at  once  marched  towards  them,  and  came  up  within  a  the  Lace- 
stone  or  a  dart's  cast.     But  then  one  of  the  elder  men  of  the  ''^"loni- 

ans  retreat, 
armys  cried  out  to  Agis,  seeing  they  were  advancing  against  a  and  divert 

place  of  strength,  that  he  was  intending  to  amend  one  fault  course"^" 

with  another  ;  signifying  that  he  desired  to  make  amends  for  his  "pon  the 

°       "      *  iNlantmean 

lormer  retreat  from  Argos,  which  he  was  blamed  for,  with  his  lands. 

now  unseasonable  forwardness.    But  he,  whether  it  were  on  that 

exclamation,  or  from  some  other  sudden  apprehension  of  his 

own  different  from  that, 9  presently  withdrew  his  army  before 

the  fight  began,  and  having  come  to  the  territory  of  Tegea, 

turned  [the  course  of]  the  water  into  the  territory  of  Mantinea  ; 

touching  which  water,  because  into  what  part  soever  it  had  its 

course  it  did  much  harm  to  the  country,  the  Mantineans  and 

Tegeates  were  at  war.     Now  his  wish  was,  by  the  turning  of     • 

"^  At  6\iyov  subaud.  xpovov. — Bloomfield. 

s  Toil'  Trpecr^vTfpuv  rts,  "  one  of  the  council  appointed  to  advise  him,  or  one 
of  the  elder  officers  of  the  army." — Mitford. 

9  The  words,  7}  koltu  to  uvto,  are  referred  by  Dr.  Arnold  to  "  the  original 
plans"  of  Agis,  and  not  to  the  advice  given  him  by  the  counsellor ;  and  this 
interpretation,  perhaps,  will  appear  preferable. 
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Year  14.  that  water,  to  make  those  Argives  and  their  confederates  who 
oi.  90. 3.'  Jf^^pt  the  liill,  when  they  sliould  hear  of  it,  to  come  down  and 
oppose  them,^  that  so  they  might  fight  with  them  in  the  plain. 
And  by  the  time  he  had  stayed  about  the  water  a  day,  he  had 
diverted  the  stream  :  but  the  Argives  and  their  confederates 
were  at  first  amazed  at  this  their  sudden  retreat  from  so  near 
them,  and  knew  not  what  to  conjecture ;  but  when  after  the 
retreat  they  were  lost  sight"  of,  and  that  they  themselves  re- 
mained still  on  the  place,  and  did  not  pursue  them,  then  began 
they  anew  to  accuse  their  commanders ;  both  for  suffering  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  depart  formerly,  Avlien  they  had  them  en- 
closed at  so  fair  an  advantage  before  Argos ;  and  now  again  for 
not  pursuing  them  when  they  ran  away,  but  giving  them  leave 
to  save  themselves  at  their  leisure,  and  betraying  the  army. 
The  commanders  for  the  present  were  much  troubled  hereat, 
but  afterwards  they  drew  down  the  army  from  the  hill,  and 
coming  forth  into  the  plain,  encamped,  as  about  to  go  against 
the  enemy. 
The  Ar-  LXVI.  The  next  day,  the  Argives  and  their  confederates  put 
descend  themselves  into  such  order  as,  if  they  fell  in  with  their  enemies, 
into  the      they  meant  to  fight  in,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  returning  from 

plain,  and  /^  , 

form  in       the  water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  to  the  same  place 

battTe.°       where  they  had  formerly  encamped,  perceive  the  enemies  to  be 

all  of  them  already  in  order  of  battle  hard  by  them,  and  come 

The  Lace-  down  from  the  hill-     Certainly  the  Lacedaemonians  were  more 

anTalso"     startled  at  this  time  than  ever  they  had  been  to  their  remem- 

form  as      brance  before.     For  the  time  they  had  to  prepare  themselves 

rapidly  as  ,',.,.,.  , 

possible,  was  exceeding  short,  and  such  was  their  diligence  that  every 
man  fell  immediately  into  his  own  rank ;  Agis  the  king  com- 
manding all,  according  to  the  law.  For  whilst  the  king '  has 
the  army  in  the  field,  all  things  are  commanded  by  him,  and 
he  signifies  what  is  to  be  done  to  the  polemarchi,  they  to  the 
lochagi,  these  to  the  pentecontateres,  and  these  again  to  the 
enomatarchi,  who  lastly  make  it  known  every  one  to  his  own 

'  This  sentence  Dr.  Arnold  explains,  "  He  wished  to  bring  down  the 
enemy  from  the  hill  by  (or  'in')  their  resisting  the  turning  of  the  water." 

2  The  Scholiast  supplies  eavrovs,  while  Goeller  prefers  understanding 
aiiTovs,  i.  e.  the  Argives ;  rendering,  "  e  conspcctu  eorum  evaserunt,"  and 
compares  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  291.  "  Phieacum  abscondinius  arces." 

3  On  the  power  of  the  Spartan  kings  when  in  command  of  the  army,  vid. 
Miill.  Dor.  book  iii.  c.  6.  (vol.  ii.  p.  108,  Engl,  transl.) 
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enomotia.4     In  this  manner,  when  they  would  have  any  thing  Year  14. 
to  be  done,  their  commands  pass  through  the  army,  and  are  oi  90*3 
quickly  executed ;  for  almost  all  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  save 
a  very  few,  are  captains  of  captains,  and  the  care  of  what  is  to 
be  put  in  execution  lies  upon  many. 

LXVII.  Now  their  left  wing  consisted  of  the  Sciritae,^  who 
amongst  the  Lacedaemonians  have  ever  alone  that  place  by 
themselves :  next  to  these  were  placed  the  Brasidean  soldiers, 
lately  come  out  of  Thrace ;  and  with  them  those  that  had  been 
newly  made  free.^  After  them,  in  order  stood  the  rest  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  band  after  band ;  and  by  them  of  the  Arca- 
dians, first  the  Heraeans,  after  these  the  Maenalians,  in  the 
right  wing  the  Tegeates,'''  and  a  few  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
extremity  of  it,  and  on  either  wing  the  horsemen.  So  stood 
the  Lacedaemonians  ;  opposite  to  them  in  the  right  wing  stood 
the  Mantineans,  because  the  action  took  place  on  their  own 
territory,  and  near  them  such  Arcadians  as  were  of  their 
league  ;  then  tlie  thousand  chosen  Argives,  to  whom  the  city 
had  for  a  long  time  supplied  training  in  matters  of  war  at  the 
public  charge ;  and  next  to  them  the  rest  of  the  Argives,  and 
after  these  the  Cleonseans  and  Orneates,  their  confederates ; 
and  lastly,  the  Athenians,  with  their  own  horsemen,  had  the 
left  wing. 

LXVIII.  This  was  the  order  and  preparation  of  both  the 
armies,  but  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  appeared  to  be  tlie 
greater."  But  the  exact  number,  either  of  the  particular  forces 
of  either  side,  or  in  general,  I  could  not  exactly  write ;  for  the 
number  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  owing  to  the  secrecy  of  that 
state,  was  unknown  ;  and  of  the  other  side,  because  of  the 
ostentation  usual  with  all  men  touching  the  number  of  them- 
selves, was  disbelieved.     Nevertheless,  the  number  of  tlie  Lace- 

*  On  the  Spartan  army,  &c.,  see  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  29. 

5  A  band  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  so  called,  perhaps,  from  Scirus,  a  town 
of  Arcadia.     See  Miill.  Dor.  book  iii.  c.  12.  (vol.  ii.  p.  258.  Engl,  transl.) 

6  Vid.  c.  34,  and  note  there. 

"^  Comp.  Herod,  ix.  26.  where  the  Tegeans  claim  this  post,  before  the 
battle  of  Plataea. 

8  From  these  words,  Mr.  Thirlwall  (iii.  p.  349)  conjectures,  that  Thucy- 
dides  was,  perhaps,  himself  an  eye-witness  of  the  engagement ;  but  as  the 
same  minute  description  occurs  of  the  last  naval  battle  in  Sicily,  where  he 
could  hardly  have  been  present,  it  would  appear  more  probable  that  he  derived 
his  information  in  both  cases  from  those  that  were  themselves  eye-witnesse.s. 
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daemon ians  that  then  was  there,  one  may  see  from  a  calculation 
of  this  kind.  Besides  the  Scirita;,who  were  six  hundred,  there 
fought  in  all  seven  regiments ;  in  every  regiment  were  four 
companies, y  in  each  company  were  four  enomotiae,  and  of  every 
enomotia  there  fought  in  the  first  line  four :  but  they  were  not 
ranged  all  alike  in  depth,  but  as  the  captain  of  each  band 
thought  it  necessary.  But  the  army  in  general  was  so  ordered, 
as  to  be  eight  men  in  depth,  and  the  first  rank  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,  besides  the  Sciritae,  consisted  of  four  hundred 
and  fortv-eio;ht  soldiers. 

LXIX.  Now  when  they  were  ready  to  close,  the  com- 
manders made  exhortations  of  the  following  nature,  every  one 
to  those  that  were  under  his  own  command.  To  the  Man- 
tineans  it  was  said,  that  they  were  to  fight  for  their  territory, 
and  concerning  their  liberty  and  servitude,  that  the  former 
might  not  be  taken  from  them  after  they  had  tasted  it,  and  that 
they  might  not  again  taste  of  the  latter. — The  Argives  were 
admonished  that  they  were  to  fight  for  their  ancient  leading 
power,  and  that  they  should  not  now  sufier  themselves  to  be 
deprived  for  ever  of  the  equal  share  of  command  they  once  had 
in  Peloponnesus ;  ^  and  that,  moreover,  they  should  now  revenge 
themselves,  in  return  for  many  injuries,  on  men  who  were  their 
enemies  and  neighbours. — To  the  Athenians  it  was  remembered, 
how  honourable  a  thing  it  would  be  for  them,  in  company  of 
so  many  and  good  confederates,  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them ; 
and  that  if  they  once  vanquished  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Pelo- 

9  n^vrrtKoarves,  companies  of  fifty,  but  more  or  less  in  them  as  occasion 
served;  of  these  the  ivai/xoTia  was  the  fourth  part.  By  this  account,  every 
ivw/jLOTia  had  thirty-two,  every  irevTtjKocrTus  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
every  band  or  \oxos  five  hundred  and  twelve,  the  whole  army  besides  the 
Sciritae  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  with  the  Sciritie, 
who  are  six  hundred,  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  ;  to  these 
Miiller  adds  the  three  hundred  picked  men  about  the  king,  about  four  hun- 
dred cavalry  in  both  wings,  (iv.  55.)  the  reserve  to  guard  the  baggage,  and 
those  at  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  about  five  hundred.  Thus  there 
would  be  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  boplites,  (excluding 
the  Sciritae,  and  with  them  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-four.) 
A  sixth  of  the  army  had  been  sent  back,  which,  if  added,  would  make  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  men,  without  the  Sciritae,  whom  Miiller 
does  not  count.  See,  for  further  information,  Dor.  book  iii.  c,  12.  (vol,  ii. 
p.  248.  Engl,  transl.) 

1  See  Herod,  book  vii.  c.  148,  149.     The  Tiye/ioyia  refers,  as  Dr.  Arnol4 
remarks,  to  the  mythical  times  of  the  Pelopidae, 
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ponnesns,  their  own  dominion  would  become  both   the  more  Year  14. 

assured,  and  the  larger  by  it,  and  that  no  other  would  invade  oi  ^^|f ' 

their  territory  hereafter.     Such  exhortations  were  given  to  the 

Argives  and  their  confederates.     But  the  Lacedaemonians,  both 

by  themselves  individually,  and  also  with  their  warlike  strains, 

made  exhortation  amongst  themselves,  being  valiant  men,  to 

remember  what  they  already  knew,  as  being  well  acquainted 

that  a  long  actual  experience  conferred  more  to  their  safety  than 

any  short  verbal  exhortation,  though  never  so  well  delivered. 

LXX.  After  this  followed  the  conflict,  the  Argives  and  their  Both 

confederates  marching  to  the  charge  with  great  violence  and  advance 

fury  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  slowly,  and  guided  in  their  time  ^°  '^^ 
I  n  1  •        1      1  ■■.  charge, 

by   many   tiute-players,   appomted   there,    according    to    their 

military  discipline,  not  for  the  sake  of  religion,  but  that 
marching  evenly,  and  by  measure,  their  ranks  might  not  be 
separated,  as  great  armies,  when  they  march  against  the  enemy, 
are  wont  to  be.- 

LXXI.  Whilst  they  were  yet  marching  up,  Agis  the  king  Agis  at- 
planned  a  manoeuvre  of  this  kind.     All  armies  do  thus:   in^^^P'^to 
coming  up  to  the  charge,  they  are  extended  rather  towards  ^  ma- 
their  right  wing,  and  both  sides  with  the  right  outstretch  the  which  ' 
flank  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  happens  because  1*^'"^ 
every  one  through  fear  seeks  all  he  can  to  cover  his  unarmed  ^y  the 
side  with  the  shield  of  Iiim  that  stands  next  him  on  his  right  of  Hip^po- 
hand,  conceiving  that  the  closeness  of  the  closing  of  the  ranks  ^^\^^^  ^"'^ 
is  the  best  sheltering.     The  beginning  hereof  is  in  the  leader  of 
the  first  file  on  the  right  hand,  who  ever  striving  to  withdraw 
Ins  unarmed  side  from  the  enemy,  the  rest  from  the  like  fear 
follow  after.     And  at  this  time  the  Mantineans  in  the  rio-ht 
wing  had  far  encompassed  the  Sciritae  ;  and  the  Lacedagmonians 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  Tegeates,  were  come  yet  further 
round  the  flank  of  the  Athenians,  by  as  much  as  they  had  the 
greater   army.      Wherefore   Agis,   fearing   lest  his   left   wing 
should  be  encompassed,  and  considering  the  Mantineans  to  out- 
stretch him  too  much,  signified  to  the  Sciritae  and  Brasideans 
to  move  out  away  from  them,  [i.  e.  the  Lacedaemonians,]  and 
to  equalize  their  left  wing  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans, 
and  into  this  void  space  he  commanded  to  come  up  Hippo- 

2  Milton,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.  578,  has  made  use  of  this  Lacedre- 
monian  march  to  adorn  his  own  poetry.  On  the  flute-players,  see  Miill. 
Dor.  book  iv.  c.  6.  (vol.  ii.  p.  346.  Engl,  transl.) 

:3  c 
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Year  14.    noidas  and  Aristocles,  two  colonels,  with  tlieir  bands  out  of 
Qi^QQ^o'  their  right  wing,  and  to  fall  in  there,  and  fill  up  the  breach ; 
conceiving  that  more  than  enough  would  be  still  remaining  in 
their  right  wing,  and  that  the  left  wing  opposed  to  the  Man- 
tineans  would  be  the  stronger, 
his  left  LXXII.   But  it  happened  (since  he  commanded  it  in  the 

routed.  very  onset,  and  on  the  sudden)  both  that  Aristocles  and  Hippo- 
noidas  were  not  willing  to  go  to  the  place  commanded,  for 
which  charge  they  were  afterwards  banished  from  Sparta,  as 
thought  to  have  disobeved  out  of  cowardice,  and  that  the 
enemy  were  beforehand  with  their  charge;  and  when,  since  the 
bands  did  not  come  up  to  the  Sciritae,  he  ordered  them  [i.  e. 
the  Sciritae]  again  to  join  them  [i.  e.  the  Lacedaemonians],  [he 
found]  3  that  they  could  no  more  reunite  themselves,  nor  close 
again  the  empty  space.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  they 
had  the  worst  at  this  time  in  every  point,  for  skill,  yet  in  valour 
they  manifestly  shewed  themselves  superior.  For  after  the  fight 
was  once  begun,  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans  put  to  flight 
the  Sciritae  and  Brasideans ;  and  the  Mantineans,  together  with 
their  confederates,  and  those  one  thousand  chosen  men  of  Argos, 
falling  on  them  by  the  breach,  not  yet  closed  up,  killed  many 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and,  encircling  them,  put  to  flight  and 
pushed  them  to  their  carriages,  slaying  also  certain  of  the  elder 
men  left  there  for  a  guard,  so  as  in  this  part  the  Lacedaemonians 
With  his  were  worsted.  But  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  especially 
Agis'out"-^  the  middle  part,  where  king  Agis  was  himself,  and  those  who 
flanks  and  are  called*  the  three  hundred  horsemen  about  him,  they  charged 
Athenians  the  eldest  of  the  Argives,  and  those  named  the  five  cohorts, 
in  rear.  ^j^^j  ^^^  Cleonseans  and  Orneates,  and  the  Athenians  arranged 
next  them,  and  put  them  all  to  flight,  the  greater  part  of  them 
never  waiting  to  strike  a  stroke,  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians charged,  directly  giving  ground,  and  some,  for  fear  to 
be  overtaken,  being  trodden  under  foot. 

LXXII  I.  As  soon  as  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates  had  in  this  part  given  ground,  they  began  also  to 
break  on  either  side,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians 

3  In  this  passage,  with  a  slight  variation,  I  have  followed  the  construction 
given  by  Dr.  Arnold. 

*  Being  really  foot ;  probably  at  first  chiefs  who  fought  in  chariots,  this 
being  the  early  sense  of  linrfvs  and  liTiroT7)T,  as  we  find  from  Homer. — 
Arnold. 
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and  Tegeates  had  now  with  their  surplus  of  number  hemmed  Year  14. 
in  the  Athenians,  so  as  they  had  the  danger  on  all  hands,  being  q\  qq  3  ' 
within  the  circle,  penned  up ;    and  without  it,  already  van- 
quished.    And  they  had  been  the  most  distressed  part  of  all 
the  army  had  not  their  horsemen,  who  were  there  with  them, 
been  of  assistance  to  them.     And  it  fell  out  that  Agis,  when  He  then 
he  perceived  the  left  wing  of  his  own  army  to  be  in  difficulty,  the^s^c" 
namely,  that  which  was  opposed  to  the  Mantineans,  and  to  f^°"'<'^'"* 
those  thousand  Argives,  commanded  the  whole  army  to  go  to 
relieve  the  part  overcome.     By  which  means  the  Athenians 
and  such  of  the  Argives  as  together  with  them  were  worsted, 
whilst  the  army  passed  by  and  bore  away  from  them,  saved 
themselves  at  leisure.     And  the  Mantineans  with  their  con-  The  Ar- 
federates,  and  those  chosen  Argives,  had  no  more  mind  now  of  fs  com""^ 
pressing  their  enemies,  but  seeing  their  side  overcome,  and  the  p'etely 
Lacedaemonians  approaching  them,  turned  their  backs.    Of  the 
Mantineans  a  great  part  was  slain,  hnt  of  those  chosen  Argives, 
the  most  were  saved,  the  flight  and  going  off  being  neither 
hasty  nor  long.     For  the  Lacedaemonians  fight  long  and  con- 
stantly, till  they  have  made  the  enemy  turn  his  back,  but  that 
done,  they  follow  him  not  far. 

LXXIV.  Of  such  a  nature,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  this 
way,  was  the  battle,  the  greatest  that  had  been  for  a  long  time 
between  Grecians,  and  contested  by  the  most  famous  cities. 
The  Lacedaemonians  advancing  their  line^  before  the  enemies' 
dead,  forthwith  erected  a  trophy,  and  spoiled  their  dead  bodies  ; 
and  their  own  dead  they  took  up,  and  carried  to  Tegea,  where 
they  were  also  buried,  and  delivered  to  the  enemy  theirs,  under 
truce.     Of  the  Argives,  and  Orneates,  and  Cleongeans,  were  Number 

slain  seven  hundred:  of  the  Mantineans  two  hundred;  and  of°/'^''^ 

'  slain. 

the  Athenians  with  the  j^ginetae,^  two  hundred,  and  both  the 
captains.  The  confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  never 
so  distressed  that  any  number  worth  mentioning  perished ;  and 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  it  is  hard  to  know  the  cer- 
tainty, but  they  were  said  to  have  died  to  about  the  number  of 
three  hundred. 

5  I  have  preferred  this  sense  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  "  publicly 
piling  the  arms  of  the  enemies'  dead,"  inasmuch  as  directly  afterwards  he 
says,  "  that  they  spoiled  the  dead." 

6  That  is,  "  the  Athenian  settlers  in  .^gina,  sent  there  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war."    Vid.  ii.  27.  and  vii.  57. — Arnold. 
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Year  14.         LXXV.  When  the  battle  was  ";oinw;  to  take  place,  Pleisto- 

A.  C  418  o       o  1  ' 

oi.ob,  3.*  anax,  the  other  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  with  him 

Pleistoa-    both  the  too  old  and  too  young  [for  legal  military  service], 

wasad-**   carae  out  of  the  cit^'  to  have  aided  the  army;  and  he  came 

vancing  to  forth  as  far  as  Tegea,^  but  havino;  heard  of  the  victory,  returned. 

the  aid  of  .  . 

Agis,  re-  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sending  out,  turned  back  their  con- 
hearbTof  federates  coming  from  Corinth,  and.  from  without  the  isthmus; 
his  victory,  and  then  thev  also  went  home  themselves,  and,  havinor  dis- 
dsmoni-'^'  missed  their  confederates,  (for  now  happened  the  Carneian 
ansdis-      festival,**)  celebrated  that  feast.     Thus  by  this  one  battle  they 

miss  their        ...  .  .    " 

allies,  and  wiped  off  their  disgrace  with  the  Grecians,  for  they  had  been 

re^u"^^  ^'^  taxed  both  with  cowardice,  for  the  blow  they  received  in  the 

home.        island,  and  with  imprudence  and  slackness  in  other  occasions ; 

but  after  this,  their  miscarriage  was  imputed  to  fortune,  and  foi- 

their  minds,  they  were  esteemed  to  have  been  ever  the  same 

they  had  been.     The  day  before  this  battle  it  chanced  also  that 

the  Epidaurians  with  their  whole  power  invaded  the  territory 

of  Argos,  as  being  deserted,   and,  whilst  the  Argives   were 

abroad,  killed  many  of  those  that  were  left  behind  to  defend  it. 
fhree 

thousand    Also  three  thousand  men  of  Elis,  and  a  thousand  Athenians, 

and  a"fresh  "^^s'^^s  those  who  had  been  sent  before,  being  come  after  the 

reinforce-   battle  to  aid  the  Mantineans,  all  the  allies  directly  marched  to 

one  thou-    Epidaurus,   while    the    Lacedaemonians   were    celebrating    the 

ntans  Carneian  festival :  and  assigning  to  every  one  his  part,  began 

come  to      to  enclose  the  city  with  a  wall,  but  the  rest  gave  over  ;  only  the 

the  Ar-       Athenians  quickly  finished  the  fortification  of  the  point,  whereon 

gives,  and  ^iqq(\  {[^q  temple  of  Juno,  as  they  had  been  set.     In  it,  from 

vallate       amonffst  them  all,  thev  left  a  garrison,  and  went  home  every  one 

rus.  to  his  own  city.     And  so  this  summer  ended. 

Winter.       LXXVI.  In  the  befjijininq:  of  the  winter  followinfjr,  the  Lace- 

daemoni-    daemonians,  directly  after  they  had  kept  the  Carneian  festival, 

ans  march  drew  out  their  army  into  the  field,  and  havino;  come  to  Tejjea, 
to  fegea,  .  /.  »  ^ 

where        sent  certain  propositions  of  agreement  before  to  Argos.     There 

Lichas"     were  before  this  time  many  citizens  in  Argos  well  affected  to 

with  pro-    the  Lacedaemonians,   and  who  desired   the   deposinij;  of  the 

posals  of  .  1  />         1 

peace  to     Argive  popular  government,  and   now  after  the  battle,  they 

whuch  are  ^^^re  better  able  by  much  to  persuade  the  generality  to  come  to 


accepted. 


■^  A  decree  was  passed  at  Sparta,  that  both  kings  should  not  be  absent  at 
the  same  time.     Herod,  v.  7,5. 

^  For  information  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  Doric  festivals,  the 
reader  may  consult  Miiller's  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  373.  (book  ii.  c.  8.) 
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an  agreement  than  they  formerly  were.     And  their  design  was  Year  1-1. 
was  first  to  get  a  treaty  made  with  tJie  LacediBmonians,  and  oi  oVj  3.' 
after  that  a  league,  and  then  at  last  to  set  upon  the  commons. 
There  comes  thither  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  entertainer 
of  the  Argives  in  Lacedaemon,  and  brought  to  Argos  two  pro- 
positions ;  one  of  war,  9  if  the  war  were  to  proceed ;  another  of 
peace,  if  they  would  have  peace.     And  after  much  disputing, 
(for  Alcibiades  also  happened  to  be  there,)  the  Lacedsemonian 
faction,  who  now  openly  dared  to  do   it,   prevailed  with  the 
Argives  to  accept  the  proposition  of  peace,  which  was  this. 

LXXVII.  "  It  seems  good  to  the  council  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Argives  according 
to  these  articles : — the  Argives  shall  re-deliver  to  the  Orcho 
menians  their  children,'  and  to  the  Maenalians  their  men,"  and 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  those  men"'  that  are  at  Mantinea. — They 
shall  withdraw  from  Epidaurus,  and  raze  the  fortification  there. 
And  if  the  Athenians  depart  not  from  Epidaurus  likewise, 
they  shall  be  held  as  enemies  both  to  the  Argives  and  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  also  to  the  confederates  of  them  both. — 
If  the  Lacedaemonians  have  any  children  of  theirs  in  custody, 
they  shall  deliver  them  every  one  to  his  own  city. — And  for  so 
much  as  concerns  the  offering  of  the  god,*  they  wished  that 
the  Epidaurians  should  take  an  oath,^  and  that  they  themselves 
[the  Lacedfemonians]  would  give  it  them  to  swear.'' — x-VU  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  both  small  and  great,  shall  be  free, 
according  to  their  country's  laws. — If  any  without  Pelopon- 
nesus shall  enter  into  it  to  do  it  harm,  the  Argives  shall  come 

9  Goeller  explains  tbis  expression  thus,  "  Post  Kad'  on  et  u>s,  intelli- 
gendum  est  eVrai,  quemadmodum,  si  belluin  mallent,  futurum  esset,"  &c. 

■  Hostages  which  they  took  of  the  Orchomenians. 

"  Hostages  of  the  Maenalians. 

3  Hostages  of  the  Arcadians  given  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  by  them 
kept  in  Orchomenus,  and  at  the  taking  of  Orchomenus  by  the  Argive  league, 
carried  away  to  Mantinea. 

■*  Apollo,  to  whom  the  Epidaurians  should  have  sent  a  beast  for  sacrifice, 
in  name  of  their  pastures,  but  not  doing  it,  the  Argives  went  about  to  force 
them  to  it. 

5  An  oath  to  send  the  beast  for  sacrifice  hereafter. 

6  It  may  not  be  useless  to  throw  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  dialect  .- 
irept  Se  rov  6eov  Ov/xaros  eluai  \afj.pavetv — Si^ovv.i  Se.  Others  suppose,  that 
'\^]v  signifies  diAiw,  and  according  to  this  I  have  rendered  it  in  the  text.  On 
this  very  obscure  passage,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  remark  the  conjecture 
adduced  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  his  interpretation. 
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Ol.  91),  3. 


The  Lace- 
daemoni- 
ans draw 
off  their 
army  from 
Tegea, 
and  soon 
afterwards 
make 
terms  of 
alliance 
with  the 
Argives. 


forth  to  defend  the  same,  in  snch  sort  as  in  a  common  council 
shall  by  the  Peloponnesians  be  thought  most  proper. — The  con- 
federates of  the  Lacedaemonians  without  Peloponnesus,  shall 
have  the  same  conditions  which  the  confederates  of  the  Argives 
and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  have,  every  one  holding  his  own. — 
This  composition  is  to  hold  good  when  they  shall  both  have 
shewn  the  same  to  their  confederates,  and  obtained  their  con- 
sent.— And  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  confederates  to  add  or 
alter  any  thing,  they  shall  send  [messengers]  home  [for  in- 
structions]." 

LXXVIII.  These  propositions  the  Argives  accepted  at  first, 
and  the  army  of  the  Lacedasmonians  returned  from  Tegea  to 
their  own  home.  But  shortly  after,  when  they  had  intercourse 
together,  the  same  raen^  again  so  managed,  that  the  Argives, 
relinquishing  their  league  with  the  Mantineans,  Eleans,  and 
Athenians,  made  league  and  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  this  form. 

LXXIX.  *'  It  seems  good  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Ar- 
gives to  make  league  and  alliance  for  fifty  years,  on  these 
articles : — That  either  side  shall  allow  the  other  equal  and  like 
trials  of  judgment,  after  the  form  used  in  their  cities. — That 
the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  do  share  in  this  league 
and  alliance,  being  free  both  from  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  city  than  their  own,^  holding  their  own  land,  and 
affording  equal  and  like  trials  of  judgment,  according  to  the 
form  used  in  their  several  cities.— That  all  of  the  cities,  con- 
federates with  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  Peloponnesus,  shall 
be  in  the  same  condition  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
confederates  of  the  Argives  in  the  same  with  the  Argives, 
every  one  holding  his  own  land. — That  if  at  any  time  there 
shall  need  an  expedition  to  be  undei-taken  in  common,  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  the  Argives  shall  consult  thereof,  and  decree 
as  shall  stand  most  with  equity  towards  the  confederates ;  and 
that  if  any  controversy  arise  between  any  of  the  cities,  either 
within  or  without  Peloponnesus,  about  limits  or  other  matter, 
that  it  should  be  decided  by  legal  means.'-'— That  if  any  con- 


■?  The  Lacediemonian  faction. 

s  Or,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders,  "  independent,  and  states  in  their  own 

right." 

9  Or  it  may  mean,  "  that  it  should  be  decided  by  them,"  i.  e.  the  Laccda- 
nioMJans  and  Argives  ;  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  prefers. 
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federate  city  be  at  contention  with  another,  it  shall  have  recourse  Year  14. 
to  that  city  which  they  both  shall  think  most  indifferent;  but  oi  90*3^* 
the  citizens  of  each  particular  city  shall  be  judged  according  to 
the  law  of  the  same." 

LXXX.   Thus  was  tlie  peace  and  league  concluded,  and  ^l^e  Lace- 
whatever  one  had  taken  from  another  in  the  war,  or  had  against  ans  and 
another  otherwise,  they  mutually  put  an  end  to.     Now  when  j^[^|[^^ 
they  were  together  settling  their  business,  they  voted  that  the  send  am- 
Argives  should  neither  admit  herald  nor  embassy  from  the  to  Per- 
Athenians,  till  they  were  gone  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  had  |j|'^'^^^^"*^ 
quitted  their  fortifications ;  nor  should  make  peace  or  war  with  f^idsans. 
any,  without  consent  of  the  rest.    And  they  both  conducted  all  gives  call 

other  proceedincjs  with  heat,  and  sent  ambassadors  from  both  °Ji}    ■ 

,  ,  ^  .      Athenians 

their  cities  to  the  towns  lyitig  towards  Thrace,  and  to  Perdic-  to  retire 
cas,  whom  they  also  persuaded  to  swear  himself  of  the  same  fore  Epi"- 
league.    Yet  he  revolted  not  from  the  Athenians  presentiv,  but  ^"^"s. 

»  _  1  «  '  Uemos- 

intended  it ;  because  he  saw  the  Argives  had  done  so,  (and  was  thenesbya 
himself  also  anciently  descended  out  of  Argos  r^)  they  likewise  draws  out 

renewed  their  old  oaths  w^ith  the  Chalcidagans,  and  took  others  the  Argive 

'  and  other 

besides  them.     The  Argives  sent  ambassadors  also  to  Athens,  troops 

requiring   them   to   abandon   the   fortification  by  Epidaurus.  fo^t  and 

And  the  Athenians  considering  that  the  soldiers  they  had  in  it  ^^'^'s  the 

were  but  few,  in  respect  of  the  many  others  that  were  garrison-  The  fort  is 

ing  it  with  them,  sent  Demosthenes  thither  to  fetch  them  away.  [he^Epi-'" 

He,  when  he  was  come,  and  had  exhibited  for  a  pretence  a  daurians. 

.  r>  1      ^  *^^  Man- 

certain  gymnastic  contest  without  the  fort,  when  the  rest  of  the  tineans 

garrison  were  gone  forth  to  see  it,  made  fast  the  gates,  and  pj^cg  ^i[|j 

afterwards  having  renewed  the  league  with  the  Epidaurians,  the  Lace- 

,  .  °  T       n        •  I'll  daemoni- 

the  Athenians  by  themselves  put  the  fort  mto  their  hands.  ans. 

LXXXI.  After  the  desertion  of  the  Argives  from  the  league,  One  thou. 
the  Mantineans  also,  though  they  withstood  it  at  first,  being  da»moni- 
too  weak  without  the  Argives,  made  peace  with  the  Lacedse-  ^"®  P",*^ 
monians,  and  laid  down  their  command  over  the  other  cities. ^  mocracy 
And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Argives,  with  a  thousand  men  of  and'aLo"' 
either  city,  having  ioined  their  arms,  the  Lacedasmonians  first,  ('"  '=?"- 

•  1       I     •        .      1  ^  o-  junction 

with  their  single  power,  reduced  the  government  of  Sicyon  with  one 
more  to  an  oligarchy,  and  then  they  both  together  suppressed  Ai°iHves) 
the  democracy  at  Argos  ;   and  an  oligarchy  was  established  ^t  Argos. 

1  See  Herod,  book  viii.  c.  137.  ?"'^  ^''° 

(in  con- 

2  Which  they  had  the  leading  of  in  Arcadia.     See  c.  33.  58.  CI.  and  67. 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Arnold. 
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Year  14. 
A.  C.  418. 
O1.90.  3. 

jLinction 
with  one 
thousand 
Argives) 
at  Argos. 

SuMlMEH. 

The  T)ic- 
tidians 
revolt  to 
the  Chal- 
cidaeans. 
The  de- 
mocrats 
at  Argos 
overpower 
the  oli- 
garchical 
party. 

The  Lace- 
daemoni- 
ans intend 
to  assist 
their 
friends, 
but  are 
guilty  of 
procrasti- 
nation. 


The  demo- 
cratic 
party  send 
to  ask  as- 
sistance of 
the  Athe- 
nians, and 
build  long 
walls 
down  to 
tlie  sea. 


conformable  to  the  state  of  Lacedaemon."'  These  tilings  passed 
in  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  near  tlie  spring.  And  so  ended 
the  fourteenth  year  of  this  war. 

YEAR  XV.  A.  C.  417.  OLYMP.  90.  4. 
LXXXII.  The  next  summer,  the  Dictidians  in  Mount  Athos 
revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  the  Chalcidseans,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians ordered  the  state  of  Achaia,  after  their  own  form, 
which  before  was  otherwise.  And  the  commonalty  of  the 
Argives,  after  they  had  by  little  and  little  assembled  themselves 
and  recovered  heart,  having  watched  their  time  when  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  celebrating  their  exercises  of  the  naked 
youth, 4  assaulted  the  oligarchical  party,  and  in  a  battle  which 
took  place  within  the  city,  the  commons  had  the  victory,  and 
.  some  they  slew,  others  they  drove  into  exile.  But  the  Lace- 
daemonians, while  those  of  their  party  in  Argos  sent  for  them, 
went  not  for  a  long  time  after,  yet  at  last  they  adjourned  the 
games,  and  came  forth  with  intention  to  give  them  aid ;  but 
hearing  by  the  way  at  Tegea,  that  the  oligarchical  faction  was 
overcome,  they  would  no  longer  advance,  though  such  as  had 
escaped  thence  entreated  them,  but  returning  homewards,  went 
on  with  the  celebration  of  their  games.  But  afterwards,  when 
there  came  as  ambassadors  to  them,  messengers^  both  from  the 
Argives  in  the  city,  and  from  them  that  were  driven  out,  there 
being  present  also  their  confederates,  and  much  alleged  on 
either  side,  they  concluded  at  last  that  those  in  the  city  had 
done  the  wrong,  and  determined  to  go  against  Argos  with  their 
army  ;  but  many  delays  passed,  and  much  time  was  spent 
between.  In  the  meantime,  the  commonalty  of  Argos  fearing 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  again  bringing  on  the  league  with 
Athens,  as  conceiving  the  same  would  turn  to  their  very  great 
advantage,  raise  long  walls  from  their  city  down  to  the  sea ; 
to  the  end,  that  if  they  were  shut  out  from  the  land,  yet,  with 
the  help  of  the  Athenians,  the  importation  of  things  necessary 
into  the  city  by  sea  might  be  of  aid  to  them.     And  with  this 


3  See  Diod.  Sic.  book  xii. 

*  ru,uj'07rojSioj,  were  solemn  dances  at  Sparta,  performed  by  naked  boys. 
See  Herod,  vi.  67.  and  ]\Iiill.  Dor.  book  iv.  c.  G.  (vol.  ii.  p.  340  and  353. 
Engl,  transl.) 

'  For  this  explanation,  which  appears  preferable  to  that  of  (ioeller,  who 
takes  ayytXaiu  for  ayytWovTuy.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnold. 
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their  building,  some  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  also  Year  15. 
acquainted.    And  the  Argives  with  all  their  people,  both  them-  01.^0^4!* 
selves,   and  wives,  and   servants,  wrought   at   the   wall  ;    and 
workmen  and  hewers  of  stone  came  for   them  from  Athens. 
And  the  summer  ended. 

LXXXIII.  The  next  winter,  the  Lacedfemonians,  M'hen  thev  Winter. 

Th     T 

understood  that  they  were  building  the  walls,  came  to  Argos  dxmoni-^' 
with  their  army,  they  and  their  confederates,  all  but  the  Co- ^ns  march 

•     1.  1  ..  ,  111-1  -I'l         .       against 

rinthians,  and  some  mtrigue  they  had  beside,  within  the  city  Aigos, 

itself  of  Argos.    And  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  fi^gTon'*'^ 

Lacedaemonians,  led  the  army.     But  the  intrigues  which  were  "alls,  and 

carried  on  in  Argos,  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  already  Hysia;. 

mature,  did  not  as  yet  succeed.     Nevertheless,  they  took  the 

walls  that  were  then  building,  and  razed  them  to  the  ground ; 

and  then  after  they  had  taken  Ilysise,  a  town  in  the  Argive 

territory,  and  slain  all  the  freemen  in  it,  they  went  home,  and 

were  disbanded  every  one  to  his  own  city.     After  this,  the  Tl'sy 

Argives  went  on  an  expedition  into  Phliasia,  which  when  they  Phfifsia. 

had  wasted,  they  went  back.     They  did  it  because  the  men  of 

Phlius  had  received  their  outlaws ;  for  there  the  greatest  part 

of  them  dwelt.     The  same  winter,  the  Athenians  shut  up  Per-  The  Athe- 

diccas  in  Macedonia,^  objecting  that  he  had  sworn  the  league  "lockado 

of  the  Argives  and  Lacedfemonians,  and  that  when  thev  had  Perdiccas 
1  T  •  '"  Mace- 

prepared  to  conduct  an  expedition,  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  donia. 

the  son  of  Niceratus,  against  the  Chalcidaeans  towards  Thrace, 

and  against  Amphipolis,  he  had  broken  the  league  made  betwixt 

them  and  him ;  and  by  his  departure  from  his  intention,  the 

expedition  was  principally  put  an  end  to ;  he  was  therefore  an 

enemy.     And  so  this  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteenth  year  of 

this  war. 

YEAR  XVI.    A.  C.  416.     OLYMP.  91.  1. 
LXXXIV.   The  next  summer,  Alcibiades  having  sailed  to  Su.mmf.r. 
Argos  with  twenty  galleys,  took  thence  the  suspected  Argives,  p,oceeds*^^ 
and  such  as  seemed  to  favour  the  Lacedaemonian  faction,  to  the  to  Argos 

vvilh 

number  of  three  hundred,  and  put  them  into  the  nearest  of  the  tweaty 

ships,  and 

6  III  this  corrupt  passage,  unless  the  reader  adopt  the  conjecture  of 
Goeller,  the  best  resource  appears  to  be  to  follow  Dr.  Arnold  in  supposing 
that  the  genitive  is  equivalent  to  iv  MaKeSocw .-  so  that  the  translation  would 
be,  "  they  blockaded  also  in  Macedonia  Perdiccas  ;"  literally,  "  Perdiccas  be- 
longing to  Macedonia." 

3  D 
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Year  16.    islands  subject  to  the  Athenian  state.     The  Athenians  made  an 

A  C  416  .  . 

oi.  91. 1.'  expedition  also  against  the  isle  of  Melos,  with  thirty  galleys  of 

seizes         their  own,  six  of  Chios,  and  two  of  Lesbos.     Wherein  were  of 

three  hun-  ,.     .  i        i         i       i  ,,•■,, 

dred  of  the  tn^ir  own  twelve  hnndred  men  at  arms,  three  hundred  archers, 

monlan'  ^^^^  twenty  archers  on  horseback,  and  of  their  confederates  and 

party,  islanders  about  fifteen  Imndred  men  at  arms.     The  Melians  are 

nians  ^  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 7  and.  were  unwilling  to  be 

an'eT'^^^  subject,  as  the  rest  of  the  islands  were,  to  the  Athenians ;  but 

dition  rested  at  first  neutral,  and  afterwards,  Avhen  the  Athenians  put 

Melians.  them  to  it,  by  wasting  their  land,  they  entered  into  open  war. 

A  con-  Now  the  Athenian  commanders,  Cleomenes  the  son  of  Lyco- 

i6rGncG  is 

held  be-  medes,  and  Tisias  the  son  of  Tisimachus,  being  encamped  on 
Atlf  ni^*^^  their  land  with  these  forces,  before  they  would  at  all  hurt  the 
ambas-  same,  sent  ambassadors  first  to  hold  a  conference.  These  am- 
theMelian  bassadors  the  Melians  refused  to  bring  before  the  multitude, 

inagis-       ][jy(.  commanded  them  to  deliver  their  message  before  the  ma- 

trates.  _  _  » 

gistrates  and  the  few,  and  they  accordingly  said  as  follows. 

The  Me-         LXXXV.  Ath.  Since  we  are  not  to  speak  to  the  multitude, 

lians  make  ,  i        i  i  i  ^ 

a  pro-        lest,  as  you  pretend,  when  they  once  hear  from  iis  arguments 

reniainintr  pei'sttasive,  and  not  submitted  to  proof  in  a  continuous  oration, 
neutral,  they  should  chance  to  be  seduced,  (for  we  know  that  this  is 
rejected,  the  scope  of  your  bringing  us  to  audience  before  the  few,)  make 
surer  yet  that  point,  you  that  sit  here ;  answer  you  also  to 
every  particular,  not  in  one  set  speech,  but,  at  once  interrupt- 
ing us,  as  regards  any  thing  that  does  not  appear  to  be  said  to 
the  purpose,  pass  your  judgment.  And  first  answer  us,  whether 
you  like  this  proposal  or  not  ? — Whereunto  the  council  of  the 
Melians  answered. 

LXXXVI.  3Iel.  The  equity  of  rendering  each  other  in- 
struction in  a  leisurely  manner  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with ; 
but  this  preparation  of  war,  not  future,  but  already  here  present, 
seems  not  to  agree  with  the  same.  For  we  see  that  you  your- 
selves are  come  to  be  judges  of  all  that  will  be  said,  and  that 
the  issue  of  it,  if  we  be  superior  as  far  as  equity  goes,  and 
therefore  yield  not,  is  likely  to  bring  us  war ;  and  if  we  be  per- 
suaded by  you,  servitude. 

LXXXVII.  Ath.  Nay,  if  you  be  come  together  to  reckon 
up  suspicions  of  what  may  be,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than 

"^  See  Herod,  viii.  48.  and  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3.  9.  A  particular  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  colony  is  given  by  Plutarch,  in  his  book  On  the 
Virtues  of  Women. 
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to  take  counsel  upon  what  is  present,  and  before  your  eyes,  Year  16. 
how  to  save  your  city  from  destruction,  we  will  give  over,  q]  g^  j^' 
But  if  for  this  point,  we  will  speak. 

LXXXVIII.  3Iel.  It  is  reasonable  and  pardonable  for  men 
in  our  cases,  to  turn  themselves,  both  in  their  words  and 
thoughts,  towards  divers  things:^  howsoever,  this  assembly  is 
convened  only  on  the  point  of  our  safety,  and  let  the  conference 
be  carried  on,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  in  the  manner  you  propose. 

LXXXIX.  Ath.  We  therefore  will  not,  for  our  parts,  with 
fair  pretences,  (as  that  having  defeated  the  Medes,  our  rule  is 
therefore  lawful,  or  that  we  come  against  you  as  being  injured,) 
make  a  long  discourse  which  will  not  gain  belief;  nor  would 
we  have  you  expect  to  prevail  with  us  by  saying,  either  that 
you  took  not  our  side  in  war,  because  you  were  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  ;  or  that  you  have  done  us  no  injury ;  but, 
agreeably  to  what  9  we  both  of  us  do  really  think,  [we  would 
have]  both  effect  that  which  is  feasible ;  both  you  and  we 
knowing  that,  in  the  estimation  of  man,  justice  is  then  only 
agreed  on,  when  the  necessity  is  equal.  ^  Whereas  they  that 
have  superiority  of  power,  effect  as  much  as  they  can,  and  the 
weak  yield  according  to  such  conditions  as  they  can  get. 

XC.  Mel.  Well,  then,  (for  we  must,  seeing  you  have  thus 
laid  down  for  our  discussion,  profit  in  the  place  of  justice,)  we 
hold  it  expedient  that  you  should  not  destroy  what  is  for  the 
general  advantage ;  but  that  reason  and  justice  should  be  al- 
lowed to  him  who  is  at  any  time  in  danger,  and  that  one  should 
be  profited  who  tries  to  persuade  even  somewhat  within  the 
strict  line  of  justice.-  And  the  same  most  of  all  concerneth 
you,  forasmuch  as  you  would  give  an  example  unto  others 

8  The  drift  of  this  sentence  appears  to  be,  that  it  was  both  reasonable  and 
pardonable  for  the  Melians  to  have  many  suspicions,  and  to  express  them 
also. 

9  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  "  let  us  each  effect  what  we  can,  putting 
forth  our  real  sentiments." 

1  Or  this  may  mean,  and  preferably,  perhaps,  "  in  the  opinion  of  men,  that 
justice  is  then  only  considered  to  exist,  when  the  power  is  equal;"  that  is, 
"  that  the  definition,  or  idea,  of  justice,  necessarily  supposes  an  equality  of 
power ;"  or  Kpiverai  may  mean,  "  is  considered,"  or,  as  we  say,  "  is  thought 
of." 

2  The  sense  appears  to  be,  "  that  it  is  for  the  common  good  that  those 
who  are  from  time  to  time  in  danger,  should  be  allowed  to  talk  of  fairness 
and  justice  ;  and  that  any  one  who  may  prove  his  point,  though  not  with  exact 
evidence,  should  receive  benefit  by  it." 
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« 

Year  16.    for  the  greatest  revenge  that  can  be  taken,  if  you  chance  to 

A.  C.  4lfj. 

01.91. 1.    miscarry. 

XCI.  Ath.  As  for  us,  though  it  should  be  brought  to  a 
close,  yet  we  are  not  in  dread  concerning  the  end  of  our  do- 
minion, for  we  fear  not  the  sequel.  For  not  they  that  command 
others,  as  do  the  Lacedaemonians,  are  to  be  dreaded  by  those 
that  are  vanquished  by  them,  (yet  we  have  nothing  to  do  now 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,)  but  such  as  having  been  in  subjec- 
tion, have  assaulted  those  that  commanded  them,  and  got  the 
victory.  But  let  the  hazard  of  tliat  be  left  to  ourselves.  But 
that  we  are  here  now,  both  to  enlarge  our  own  dominion,  and 
also  that  our  present  conference  tends  to  the  saving  of  your 
city,  this  we  will  make  manifest ;  for  we  would  have  dominion 
over  you,  without  oppressing  you,  and  would  have  you  pre- 
served to  the  profit  of  us  both. 

XCII.  Mel.  But  how  can  it  be  as  profitable  for  us  to  serve, 
as  it  is  for  you  to  command  ? 

XCIII.  Ath.  Because  to  you  obedience  will  fall  as  your  lot, 
instead  of  suffering  the  most  dreadful  calamities ;  and  we  not 
destroying  you,  shall  reap  profit  by  you. 

XCIV.  JHel.  But  will  you  not  accept  of  our  remaining 
quiet,  and  be  your  friends,  (whereas  before  we  were  your 
enemies,)  and  take  part  with  neither  ? 

XCV.  Ath.  No  :  for  your  enmity  doth  not  so  much  hurt  us, 
as  your  friendship  would  be  an  open  argument  of  our  weakness ; 
and  your  hatred,  of  our  power,  amongst  those  whom  we  bear 
rule  over. 

XCVI.  Mel.  Why?  Do  your  subjects  measure  equity  so, 
as  to  put  those  that  never  had  to  do  with  you,  and  themselves, 
who  for  the  most  part  have  been  your  own  colonies,  and  some 
of  them  after  revolt  conquered,  into  one  and  the  same  con- 
sideration ? 

XCVII.  Ath.  Why  not?  For  they  think  that  neither  of 
them  are  wanting  in  means  of  justification ;  but  that  the  one 
party  survive  in  liberty  by  means  of  might,  and  that  we  do  not 
advance  against  them  through  fear.  So  that  by  your  being 
subdued,  besides  the  extending  of  our  dominion  over  so  many 
more  subjects,  you  would  also  confirm  it  the  more  for  us  over 
those  we  had  before,  especially  being  masters  of  the  sea,^  and 

3  Dr.  Arnold  considers  the  grammatical  construction  ot  these  words  as 
desperate,  and  suggests  the  ellipsis  of  ti  ^?j  KaraytKaaanf ;  condemning  the 
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you  islanders,  and  weaker  (except  you  can  get  the  victory)  than  Year  16. 
others  whom  we  have  subdued  already.  01.91. 1.' 

XCVIII.  31el.  Do  you  think  then  that  there  is  no  safety  in 
that  which  we  propounded  ?  For  here  again,  (since  making  us 
leave  the  plea  of  equity,  you  persuade  us  to  submit  to  your 
profit,*)  when  we  have  shewed  you  what  is  good  for  us,  we 
must  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  the  same,  if  it  happens  to 
turn  out  to  be  good  for  you  also.  As  many,  therefore,  as  now 
are  neutral,  what  will  you  do  but  make  them  your  enemies, 
when,  beholding  these  your  proceedings,  they  must  imagine 
that  hereafter  you  will  also  turn  your  arms  upon  them  ?  And 
in  this  case,  what  else  [would  you  do]  but  make  greater  the 
enemies  you  have  already,  and  to  bring  others  on  you  as 
enemies  against  their  wills,  who  would  not  else  have  had  even 
the  intention  of  becoming  so  ? 

XCIX.  Ath.  No :  for  we  do  not  think  that  they  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  as  enemies,  who  inhabiting  any  where  in  the  con- 
tinent, will  be  long  ere  they  so  much  as  keep  guard  upon  their 
liberty  against  us;^  but  islanders  unsubdued,  as  you  be,  or 
islanders  angered  by  the  compulsive  nature  of  dominion ;  for 
these  especially,  by  most  giving  way^  to  a  feeling  of  reckless- 
ness, would  put  both  themselves  and  us  into  evident  danger. 

C.  Mel.  If  you  then  to  retain  your  command,  and  your 
vassals  to  get  loose  from  it,  undergo  so  great  a  hazard,  would  it 
not,  in  us  that  are  still  free,  be  great  baseness  and  cowardice, 
if  we  should  not  encounter  any  thing  whatsoever,  rather  than 
be  slaves  ? 

CI.  Ath.  No,  if  you  advise  rightly.  For  you  have  not  in 
hand  a  match  of  valour  upon  equal  terms,  that  you  may  not 
incur  the  charge  of  dishonour ;  but  rather  a  consultation  upon 
your  safety,  that  you  resist  not  such  as  be  far  your  over- 
matches. 

interpretation  of  Goeller,  who  makes  the  genitive  vavKparoftoov  depend  on 
el  1X7)  TTfpiyivota-de,  which  he  renders  "  cum  superiores  non  fueritis." 

*  Or  it  may  be  rendered,  "  persuade  us  to  keep  in  view,"  or,  "  to  listen  to 
your  notions  of  profit  and  expediency." 

5  Or,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  well  renders,  "  who  will  make  much  delay  in 
taking  measures  of  safeguard  against  us,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom."  Dr.  Arnold,  however,  renders,  t(j>  e'Aeuflepy,  "  owing  to  the 
liberty  they  enjoy ;"  meaning,  that  their  enjoyment  of  freedom  would  render 
them  more  careless. 

6  On  the  use  of  this  word.  Dr.  Arnold  well  compares  Herod,  iii.  36. 
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Year  16.         CII.  Mel.  But  we  know  that  matters  of  war  sometimes  have 

01.91. 1.*  results  more  equal  than  according  to  the  difference  in  number 

of  the  parties.     And  if  we  yield  directly,  all  our  hope  is  lost ; 

but  with  vigorous  action,  we  have  yet  a  hope  to  keep  ourselves 

up. 

cm.  Ath.  Hope,  that  is  the  consolation  of  danger,  when 
such  indulge  in  it  as  have  abundant  means,  though  it  hurt  them, 
yet  it  destroys  them  not.  But  to  such  as  set  all  they  have  at 
risk,  (for  it  is  a  thing  by  nature  prodigal,)  it  at  once  by  failing 
maketh  itself  known ;  and  known,  leaveth  no  place  for  future 
caution.7  Which  let  not  be  your  own  case,  you  that  are  but 
weak,  and  have  no  more  but  this  one  stake. ^  Nor  be  you  like 
unto  many  men,  who,  though  they  may  still  save  themselves  by 
human  means,  will  yet,  when  (upon  pressure  of  the  enemy)  their 
apparent  hopes  fail  them,  betake  themselves  to  blind,  ones,  as 
divination,  oracles,  and  other  such  things,  which  with  hopes 
destroy  men. 

CIV.  3Iel.  We,  too,  think  it  (you  well  know)  a  hard  matter 
for  us  to  combat  your  power  and  fortune,  unless  we  might  do 
it  on  equal  terms.  Nevertheless  we  believe,  that  in  fortune  we 
shall  be  nothing  inferior,  from  having  the  gods  on  our  side, 
because  we  stand  innocent,  against  those  that  are  not  just ;  and 
for  what  is  wanting  in  us  of  power,  the  Lacedaemonian  league 
will  be  a  supplement,  which  is  of  necessity  obliged,  if  for  no 
other  cause,  yet  for  consanguinity's  sake  and  from  honour,  to 
aid  us.  So  that  we  are  confident,  not  altogether  so  much 
without  reason  as  you  think. 

CV.  Ath.  As  for  the  favour  of  the  gods,  neither  do  we  think 
that  we  shall  fall  short  in  it,  for  we  neither  do  nor  require  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  belief  of  mankind,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  gods,  or  with  their  [i.  e.  men's]  method  of  proceeding,  as  far 
as  concerns  themselves.    For  of  the  gods  we  think  according  to 

■^  I  have  left  Hobbes's  version  of  this  sentence  as  I  found  it,  for  it  repre- 
sents the  text  well  and  forcibly ;  more  literally  it  would  be,  "  its  true  nature 
is  known  when  they  fail,  and  when  any  would  even  yet  beware  of  it,  as 
having  been  made  known,  still  it  does  not  fail."  Others  would  take  iWfnrn 
as  "  leaves,"  which  sense  Goeller  denies ;  and  the  reader  can,  if  he  pleases, 
adopt  the  version  of  a  scholar  of  the  present  day,  "  and  it  leaves  them  no 
opportunity  of  guarding  against  it  again  when  it  is  known,"  inasmuch  as  it 
ruins  them  so  utterly. 

8  Literally,  and  well  rendered  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  "  who  are  at  a  single 
turn  of  the  scale." 
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the  common  opinion,  [that  they  govern] ;  and  of  the  human  Year  16. 
race  [we  think]  that  it  clearly,  always,  and  from  an  impulse  of  oi.  91,  i.* 
nature,  everywhere  rules  that  over  which  it  gets  the  superiorit}^ 
Neither  did  we  lay  down  this  law,  nor  are  we  the  first  that  use  it 
when  laid  down,  but  as  we  found  it,  and  shall  leave  it  to  posterity 
for  ever,  so  also  we  use  it,  knowing  that  you  likewise,  and  others 
that  should  have  the  same  power  which  we  have,  would  do  the 
same.  So  that  forasmuch  as  toucheth  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
we  have  in  reason  no  fear  of  beingr  inferior.  And  as  for  the 
opinion  you  have  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  through  which  you 
believe  they  will  help  you  through  a  sense  of  honour,  we  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  ignorance  of  the  depravity  of  man,  but 
not  your  folly.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  in  respect  of 
themselves,  and  the. constitutions  of  their  own  country,  they  are 
wont  for  the  most  part  to  be  honourable;  yet  in  respect  of 
others,  though  one  might  have  much  to  say  as  to  how  they 
conduct  themselves,  yet  briefly  one  might  best  express  it  all 
thus,  that  most  openly,  of  all  whom  we  know,  they  hold  for 
honourable  that  which  is  agreeable,  and  for  just  that  which  is 
expedient.  And  such  an  opinion  maketh  nothing  for  your  now 
absurd  ideas  of  safety. 

CVI.  Mel.  Nay,  through  this  same  opinion  we  most  place 
our  reliance  on  their  interest,  that  they  will  not  wish,  by  be- 
traying their  own  colony,  the  Melians,  thereby  to  become  dis- 
trusted by  such  of  the  Grecians  as  be  their  friends,  and  beneficial 
to  such  as  be  their  enemies. 

CVIL  Ath.  You  think  not,  then,  that  what  is  profitable  must 
not  be  separated  from  safety,  but  that  that  which  is  just  and 
Iionourable  must  be  performed  with  danger,  which  commonly 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  least  willing  of  all  men  to  undergo  for 
others. 

CVIII.  3Iel.  But  we  suppose  that  they  will  undertake 
danger  for  us  rather  than  for  any  other;  and  that  they  will 
think  that  we  are  more  assured  unto  them  than  unto  anv  other ;  9 

9  I  have  left  the  text  as  I  found  it,  as  it  agrees  with  the  ellipsis  given  by 
Goeller,  of  understanding  tuxm  before  ^efiawrepovs,  and  is  avrovs  after  it; 
it  appears  preferable,  however,  to  supply  klv^wovs,  as  Scholfield  suggests, 
and  to  render,  "  that  they  \vill  think  that  the  dangers  undertaken  for  our  sake 
are  more  safe,  i.  e.  less  accompanied  with  great  peril,  than  those  undertaken 
for  others."  Mr.  Bloomfield  follows  yet  another  course,  and  renders,  "  will 
think  to  be  more  trusty  to  us  than  to  others." 
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Year  16.     because  for  action  we  lie  near  to  Peloponnesus,  and  for  aifection 
oi.  91. 1.    ^■re  more  faithful  than  others  for  our  nearness  of  kin. 

CIX.  Ath.  The  security  of  such  as  are  to  war  in  conjunction 
with  each  other,  seems  to  consist  not  in  the  good  will  of  those 
that  call  others  to  their  aid,  but  whether  they  excel  much  in  the 
power  of  doing  aught.  And  this  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves are  wont  to  consider  more  than  any  others ;  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  diffidence  of  their  own  forces,  they  take  many  of 
their  confederates  with  them  when  thev  advance  asrainst  their 
neighbours.  Wherefore  it  is  not  likely,  we  being  masters  of  the 
sea,  that  they  will  ever  pass  over  into  an  island. 

ex.  Jifel.  Yea,  but  they  may  have  others  to  send,  and  the 
Cretan  sea  is  wide,  through  which  to  take  another,  is  harder 
for  those  that  are  masters  of  it,  than  it  is  for  those  that  desire  to 
escape  notice  to  save  themselves.  And  if  this  course  fail,  they 
may  turn  their  arms  against  your  own  territory,  or  those  of 
your  confederates  not  invaded  by  Brasidas.  And  then  you 
shall  have  to  trouble  yourselves  no  more  about  a  territory  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with,  but  about  your  own  and  that  of 
your  confederates. 

CXI.  Ath.  Of  these  things,  indeed,  one  may  some  time  or 
other  happen  to  you,  as  you  also  may  find  by  experience,  and 
not  be  ignorant  that  the  Athenians  never  yet  retired  from  a 
single  siege  for  fear  of  others.  But  we  observe,  that  whereas 
you  said  you  would  consult  for  your  safety,  you  have  not  yet 
in  all  this  discourse  said  any  thing  which  men  might  rely  on, 
and  think  to  be  preserved  by  ;  the  strongest  arguments  you  use 
being  but  future  hopes,  and  your  present  power  too  short  with 
reference  to  the  forces  already  arranged  against  you  to  obtain 
the  superiority.  You  will  therefore  display  a  great  error  in 
judgment,  unless,  after  bidding  us  withdraw,  you  will  come 
amongst  yourselves  to  some  more  discreet  resolution.  For  you 
will  not  surely  turn  your  thoughts  on  that  shame,  which  in 
dangers  that  are  both  foreseen  and  that  entail  disgrace,  for  the 
most  part  undoes  men.  For  many,  when  they  yet  foresee  into 
what  dangers  they  are  borne,  have  nevertheless  been  so  over- 
come by  the  force  of  the  word,  that  that  which  is  but  called 
dishonour,  by  the  power  of  a  seductive  name,  hath  allured  them 
to  fall  willingly  into  real  and  irretrievable  calamities,  and  so  to 
draw  upon  themselves  by  their  own  madness  a  greater  dis- 
honour than  could  have  befallen  them  by  fortune.    Which  you, 
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if  you  deliberate  wisely,  will  guard  against,  and  not  think  it  Year  16. 
shame  to  submit  to  a  most  potent  city,  and  one  that  holds  out  oi.91.  i.* 
reasonable  conditions,  as  becoming  confederates,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing your  own  territory  under  tribute;  and  seeing  choice  is 
given  you  of  war  or  safety,  do  not  display  a  vain  love  of  con- 
tention in  a  bad  cause ;  inasmuch  as  those  are  most  likely  to 
succeed,  who  do  not  yield  to  their  equals,  and  behave  them- 
selves becomingly  to  their  superiors,  and  towards  their  inferiors 
use  moderation.  Consider  of  it,  therefore,  whilst  we  stand 
apart;  and  have  often  in  your  mind  that  you  deliberate  of  your 
countr}',  which  is  to  be  prosperous  or  ruined  in  and  by  this  one 
consultation.  ^ 

CXII.  So  the  Athenians  went  aside  from  the  conference; 
and  the  Melians,  after  they  had  decreed  j)retty  nearly  the  very 
same  things  which  before  the^^  had  replied,  answered  them  in 
this  manner. 

Mel.  Men  of  Athens,  our  resolution  is  no  other  than  what 
you  have  heard  before ;  nor  will  we  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
overthrow  the  liberty  of  a  city  that  hath  now  been  founded  for 
the  space  of  seven  hundred  years.  But  trusting  to  the  fortune 
by  which  the  gods  have  preserved  it  hitherto,  and  unto  the 
help  of  men,  that  is,  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  will  do  our  best 
to  maintain  ourselves  in  safety.  But  this  we  offer ;  to  be  your 
friends  ;  enemies  to  neither  side ;  and  you  to  depart  out  of  our 
land  after  making  a  treaty,  such  as  we  shall  both  think  fit. 

CXIII.  Thus  the  Melians  answered;  to  which  the  Athenians, 
parting  now  from  the  conference,  replied  thus. 

Ath.  You  are  the  only  men  (as  it  seemeth  to  us  by  this  con- 
sultation) that  think  future  things  more  certain  than  things 
seen,  and  behold  things  doubtful,  through  desire  to  have  them 
true,  as  if  they  were  already  come  to  pass.    As  you  have  risked 

'  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  here,  that  the  construction  appears  desperate  with 
the  reading  of  eo-roj  ,•  to  which,  if  there  be  any  nominative  at  all,  it  seems  to 
be  the  whole  sentence  from  7)u  /xias,  k.  t.  A,.  The  translation  in  the  text,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mr.  Bloomfield,  refers  the  fj.tas  nepi  to  /SouAtjs,  understood, 
but  it  would  appear  better  and  more  forcible  to  refer  it  to  TrarptSos,  and  to 
render,  "  the  success  or  failure  of  which  country,  as  it  is  one,  will  depend 
also  on  one  council."  The  regular  construction  would  be,  riv  Tuxf"  «£"  M''i 
KUTopdwaai  iffrai ;  but  if  the  reading  of  Bckkcr  be  followed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  understand  cjVat  after  KajopOwaaaav,  unless  the  reader  prefers 
changing  i<nai  for  loTt,  with  Goeller, 

3   E 
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}  ^n  \%  ^"*^^  trusted  most  unto  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  fortune,  and 
Ol,  91. 1.    hopes,  so  will  you  be  most  deceived. 

TheAthe-  CXIV.  And  the  Athenians'  ambassadors  retired  to  their 
be^s?ege  camp,  and  the  commanders,  seeing  that  the  Melians  made  no 
Melos  by   submission,  fell  directly  to  the  war,  and  dividing  the  work 

Scot  and 

land.         among  the  several  cities,  encompassed  the  city  of  the  Melians 

with  a  wall.    The  Athenians  afterwards  left  some  forces  of  their 

own,  and  of  their  confederates,  for  a  guard,  both  by  sea  and 

land,  and  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  went  home.    The 

rest  remained  and  besieged  the  place. 

The  Ar-         CXV.  About  the  same  time,  the  Argives  making  an  inroad 

invade       iiito  Phliasia,  lost  about  eighty  of  their  men  by  an  ambush  laid 

Phliasia,    fQj.  tiiem  by  the  men  of  Phlius  and  the  outlaws  of  their  own 

and  lose        .  •'  . 

eighty        city.     And  the  Athenians  that  lay  in  Pylos,  fetched  in  thither 

Tlie  Athe-  ^  great  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  notwithstanding  which 

mans  at      jj^g  Lacedaemonians  did  not  war  on  them,  not  even  for  this 

"y'os 

commit      reason  renouncing  the  peace,  but  gave  leave  by  edict  only  to 

tionroa"  ^^J  ^^  their  people  that  would,  to  carry  oft'  booty  reciprocally 
the  Lace-  from  the  territory  of  the  Athenians.     The  Corinthians  also 

daemoni-  "^  ,  .  •      ^^ 

ans.  made  war  on  the  Athenians,  but  it  was  for  certain  disagreements 

tween  tiie  ^^  their  own,  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  stirred  not.  The 
Connthi-  Melians  also  took  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  by  an 
Athenians,  assault  in  the  night,  which  looked  towards  the  market-place,^ 
of  s^ome""^  and  having  slain  the  men  that  guarded  it,  brought  into  the  town 
private  both  corn  and  whatsoever  other  useful  supplies  they  could,  and 
'I'he  Me-  returned  and  lay  still.  And  the  Athenians  from  thenceforth 
a  p'Trfof'"  ^^P^  ^  better  watch.  And  so  this  summer  ended. 
the  Athe-  CXVI.  The  winter  following,  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their 
fications.  army  being  about  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  Argives,  when 
Winter,  the  Sacrifices  made  on  the  border  for  their  passage  were  not 
dffimoni*^-^'  favourable,  returned.  And  the  Argives,  having  some  of  their 
ans  set  out  own  city  in  suspicion,  in  regard  of  this  design  of  the  Lacedae- 

on  an  ex-  .  i  '  o  s 

pedition  monians,  apprehended  some  of  them,  and  some  escaped.  About 
A^rgos*  but  ^^  same  time,  the  Melians  again  took  another  part  of  the  wall 
do  not        of  the  Athenians,  they  that  kept  guard  there  not  being  many. 

cross  the  .  r    s  o  ./ 

frontier.  But  when  this  was  done,  there  came  afterwards  fresh  forces 
ansVbtai'ii  ^i^oni   Athens,   under   tlie  conduct  of  Philocrates  the  son  of 

another 

vanta  *  '^^^  market-place  in  the  fortifications  of  the  Athenians,  where  the  food 

over  the  was  served  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  not  the  market-place  of  the  Melians 

besiegers,  themselves. 
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Demeas.     And  the  town  being  now  strongly  besieged,  there  Year  16. 
being  also  within  some  that  intrigued  to  have  it  given  up,  they  q\  ^gi^f' 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Athenians,  on  the  terms,  that  they  A  rein- 
should  decide  what  they  pleased  concerning  them ;  and  they  a°.^[''^"^^'^'^ 
slew  all  the  grown  up  males  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  ^'om 
and  made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children,  and  inhabited  the  and  Melos 
place  wuth  a  colony,  sent  thither  afterwards,  of  five  hundred  xh'^tlfh'^** 
men  of  their  own.  nians  put 

the  inha- 
bitants to 
death. 
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Year  16.  The  same  Avinter,  the  Athenians,  -with  greater  forces  than  they 
oi^l^l^  had  before  sent  out  with  Laches  and  Eurymedon,^  were  de- 
WiNTER.  sirous  again  to  sail  to  Sicily,  and,  if  they  could,  wholly  to 
subdue  it.  Being  for  the  most  part  ignorant  both  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  island,  and  of  the  multitude  of  people,  as  well 
Greeks  as  Barbarians,  that  inhabited  the  same ;  and  that  they 
undertook  a  war  not  much  less  than  the  war  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  For  the  compass  of  Sicily  is  little  less  than  eight 
days'  sail  for  a  ship  of  burden,^  and  though  so  great,  is  yet 
divided  by  no  more  than  twenty  furlongs  of  the  sea  from  the 
continent.^ 

II.  It  was  settled  in  old  time  thus  :  and  these  were  the 
nations  in  all  that  held  it.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  in  a 
part  thereof  are  said  to  have  been  the  Cyclopes  and  Laestry- 
gones,  of  whose  stock,  and  whence  they  came,  or  to  what  place 
they  removed,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Let  that  suffice  which 
the  poets  have  spoken,  and  which  every  particular  man  hath 
learned  of  them.*  After  them,  the  first  that  appear  to  have 
settled  therein,  are  the  Sicanians,  as  they  say  themselves ;  nay, 
before  the  other,  as  being  the  aborigines  of  the  island ,  but,  as 
the  truth  is  found  to  be,  they  were  Iberians,  and  driven  away 
by  the  Ligyans  from  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus  that  is  in 
Iberia.     And  the  island  from  them  then  came  to  be  called 

•  Bookiii.  86.  J]5. 

2  Concerning  the  compass  of  Sicily,  see  Pliny  iii.  8.  Strabo  vi.  p.  266. 
Writers  do  not  agree  in  their  admeasurements  of  the  island.  Cluverius  took 
great  pains  to  ascertain  its  dimensions,  and  carefully  perambulated  it,  and 
the  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  that  from  the  promontory  of  Pelorus  to  Lily- 
baeum  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles ;  from  Lilybaeum  to  Pachynum 
one  hundred  and  ninety;  from  Pachynum  to  Pelorus  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ;  in  all,  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  miles. 

3  The  channel  at  the  straits  of  Messina  is  scarcely  three  miles  wide. 

*  See  Homer's  Odyssey,  book  ix. 
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Sicania,  which  before  was  called  Trinacria;  and  these  two  still  Year  16, 
inhabit  the  western  parts  of  Sicily.  After  Ilium  was  taken,  oi.  9i.  i.' 
certain  Trojans,  escaping  the  hands  of  the  Grecians,  come  in 
ships  to  Sicily,  and  inhabiting  on  the  borders  of  the  Sicanians, 
both  the  nations  in  one  were  called  Elymi,  and  their  cities  were 
Eryx  and  Egesta.  Hard  by  these  came  and  dwelled  also  cer- 
tain Phocians,  who  coming  from  Troy,  were  by  tempest  carried 
first  into  Africa,  and  thence  into  Sicily.  But  the  Siculi  passed 
out  of  Italy  into  Sicily,  (for  there  they  inhabited,)  flying  from 
the  Opicas,  having,  as  is  most  likely,  and  as  it  is  reported, 
watched  their  opportunity  on  the  strait,  and  having  sailed  over 
on  rafts  when  the  wind  was  favourable,^  and  perhaps  also  by 
some  other  means.  There  is  also  yet  to  this  day  a  people  in 
Italy,  called  Siculi ;  and  Italy  itself  got  that  name  after  the 
same  manner,  from  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  called  Italus.^  Of 
these  a  great  army  crossing  over  into  Sicily,  overthrew  the 
Sicanians  in  battle,  and  drove  them  into  the  south  and  west 
parts  of  the  same ;  and  instead  of  Sicania,  caused  the  island  to 
be  called  Sicilia,  and  held  and  inhabited  the  best  of  the  land 
for  near  three  hundred  years  after  their  going  over,  and  before 
the  Grecians  came  thither.'  And  still  now  they  possess  the 
midland,  and  northern  parts  of  the  island.  Also  the  Phoeni- 
cians inhabited  the  coast  of  Sicily  on  all  sides,  having  cut  off 
for  themselves  the  headlands  on  the  coast  and  the  little  islands 
adjacent,  for  trade's  sake  with  the  Sicilians.  But  after  that 
many  Grecians  were  come  in  by  sea,  the  PhcEuicians  abandoned 
most  of  their  former  habitations,  and  uniting  themselves,  dwelt 
in  Motya,  and  Soloes,  and  Panormus,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Elymi :  as  relying  on  their  league  with  the  Elymi,  and  because 
also  from  that  part  Carthage  lies  the  least  distance  to  sail  from 
Sicily.  So  many  were  the  Barbarian  nations,  and  thus  they 
inhabited  Sicily. 

5  This  is  the  sense  given  by  Goeller ;  but  it  may  also  be  rendered  more 
simply,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  "a  wind  setting  down  the  strait;"  instead  of, 
"  setting  in  the  direction  in  which  the  voyager  desired ; "  and  hence,  "  fa- 
vourable." 

G  See  Virg.  .iEneid.  vii.  178. 

''  The  Greeks  first  appear  to  have  interfered  in  Sicily  when  Dorieus,  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  found  Heraclea  there,  and  perished 
in  a  battle  against  the  Phreiiiciuns  and  Egestteans,  (Herod,  v.  46.)  The 
next  occasion  of  their  visiting  the  island,  was,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  when 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  Gelon  before  the  battle  of  Salarais. 
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Year  16.  III.  But  of  the  Greeks,  first  a  colony  of  Chalcidseans,  under 
oi.^9l!  h'  Thucles,  their  conductor,  going  from  Eubcea,  founded  Naxos,^ 
and  built  the  altar  of  Apollo  Archegetes,  now  standing  without 
the  citv,  on  which  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  oracles,  as  often 
as  they  sail  from  Sicily,  are  accustomed  first  to  offer  sacrifice. 
The  next  year  Archias,  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidae, 
carried  a  colony  from  Corinth,  and  became  founder  of  Syracuse, 
where  first  he  drove  the  Siculi  out  of  the  island,^  in  which  the 
inner  part  of  the  city  now  stands,  not  now  environed  wholly 
Avith  the  sea  as  it  was  then.  And  in  process  of  time,  the  city 
also  that  is  without  was  joined  to  the  other  with  a  wall,  and 
became  a  populous  city.  ^  In  the  fifth  year  after  the  building 
of  Syracuse,  Thucles  and  the  Chalcidseans,  going  from  Naxos, 
built  Leontium,  expelling  thence  the  Siculi,  and  after  that 
Catana ;  but  they  that  went  to  Catana  chose  Euarchus  for  their 
founder. 

IV.  About  the  same  time  arrived  in  Sicily  also  Lamis,  with 
a  colony  from  Megara,  and  first  built  a  certain  town  called 
Trotilus,  on  the  river  Pantacius,  and  after  this  [removing] 
thence,  and  having  lived  a  short  time  with  the  Chalcidajans  at 
Leontini,  when  he  was  by  them  thrust  out,  and  had  built 
Thapsus,  he  died ;  and  the  rest  going  from  Thapsus,  under  the 
conduct  of  Hyblon,  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  who  gave  them  up  the 
place,  built  Megara,  called  Megara- Hyblea.^  And  after  they 
had  there  inhabited  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  they 
were  by  Gelon,^  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  put  out  both  of  the  city 
and  territory.  But  before  they  were  driven  thence,  namely,  one 
hundred  years  after  they  had  founded  their  own  city,  they  sent 
out  Pammilus,  and  built  the  city  of  Selinus ;  ^  this  Pammilus 
came  to  them  from  Megara,  their  own  metropolitan  city,  and 
so  together  with  them  founded  Selinus.     Gela  was  built  in  the 

8  A.  C.  734. 

9  Ortygia,  an  island  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  joined  to  it  by  a  bridge. 

1  It  extended  twenty-two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  was  di- 
vided into  five  districts,  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycba,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolse. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  under  the  consul  JNIarcellus,  A.C.  212. 
See  Livy,  xxiii.  Polyb.  viii.  Cic.  in  V'err.  iv.  c.  52,  53.  Neapolis  was  of 
later  foundation  than  the  time  when  Thucydides  wrote,  as  also  were  Hexa- 
pylum  and  Pentapylum. 

2  Trotilus,  Thapsus,  and  Hyblwan  Megara,  about  A.  C.  726. — Arnold. 
^  On  whom,  see  Herod,  vii.  156. — Arnold. 

••  Selinus,  A.C.  626;  Gela,  A.(;.  688;   Acragas,  A.C.  580. 
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forty-fifth  year  after  Syracuse,  by  Antiphemus,  who  brought  a  Year  16. 
colony  out  of  Rhodes,  and  by  Entimus,  who  did  the  like  out  of  Qjg'i^  l/ 
Crete,  jointly.  (This  city  was  named  after  the  river  Gela;  but 
the  place  where  now  the  city^  stands,  and  which  was  first 
walled  in,  is  called  Lindii ;  and  the  laws  which  they  established 
were  the  Doric.)  About  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after 
their  own  foundation,  they  of  Gela  founded  the  city  of  Acragas, 
calling  the  city  after  the  river  Acragas,  and  for  their  conductors 
chose  Aristonous  and  Pystilus,  giving  them  the  laws  of  Gela. 
Zancle  was  first  built  b}'-  pirates,  who  came  from  Cumae,  the 
Chalcidaean  city  in  Opicia ;  but  afterwards  there  came  a  multi- 
tude, and  shared  the  land  with  them,  out  of  Chalcis  and  the 
rest  of  Euboea ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  colony  that  founded  it 
were  Perieres  and  Cratsemenes,  one  of  Cumae,  the  other  of 
Chalcis,  And  the  name  was  at  first  Zancle,  so  named  by  the 
Sicilians,  because  the  city  is  in  appearance  of  the  form  of  a 
sickle,  and  the  Sicilians  call  a  sickle  zanclon.  But  these  in- 
habitants were  afterwards  driven  thence  by  the  Samians^  and 
other  people  of  Ionia,  that  in  their  flight  from  the  Medes 
landed  in  Sicily. 

V.  Not  long  after  this,  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  drove  out 
the  Samians,  and  settling  the  city  with  a  mixed  people  of  them 
and  his  own,  instead  of  Zancle,  called  the  place  by  the  name  of  his 
own  country  from  whence  he  was  anciently  descended,  Messena. 
After  Zancle  was  founded  Himera,  by  Eucleides,  Simus,  and 
Sacon  ;  the  most  of  which  colony  were  Chalcidaeans  ;  but  there 
were  also  amongst  them  certain  outlaws  of  Syracuse,  the 
vanquished  party  in  a  sedition,  called  the  Myletids.  Their 
lanojuaffe  became  a  mixture  between  the  Chalcidaean  and 
Doric  ;  but  the  laws  of  the  Chalcidaeans  prevailed.  Acrae  and 
Casmenae  were  settled  by  the  Syracusians ;  ^  Acrae  seventy 
years  after  Syracuse,  and  Casmenae  almost  twenty  after  Acrae. 
Camarina  was  at  first  founded  by  the  Syracusians,  very  near 
one  hundred  and   thirty-five  years  after  their  own  city  was 

5  That  is,  the  city  peculiarly  so  called ;  the  original  city,  in  after-times, 
became  the  citadel  of  the  enlarged  town,  as  Dr.  Arnold  explains  it,  referring 
to  a  similar  observation  on  Athens,  ii.  15.  He  remarks  also,  that  the  name 
was  given  from  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  whence  Antiphenus  had  come.  Herod, 
vii.  J  53. 

6  On  this,  see  Herod,  vii.  164 ;  and  on  Anaxilas,  Herod,  vi.  23. 
"'   Acrte,  A.C.  663  j   Casmena;,  A.  C.  643  j   Camarina,  A.C.  598. 
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Year  16.     founded,  Dascon  and  Menecolus  beino;  the  conductors  of  the 

A    C^    d.'\f\ 

oi.g'i.  1,'  settlers.  But  the  Camarinasans  havhig  been  by  tlie  Syracusians 
driven  from  tlieir  seat  by  war  for  revolt,  Hip])ocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  in  process  of  time,  having  taken  of  the  Syracusians 
that  territory  for  ransom  of  certain  Syracusian  prisoners,  be- 
came himself  the  conductor  of  a  colony,  and  founded  Camarina 
again.  After  this  again,  having  been  desolated  by  Gelon,  it 
was  colonized  the  third  time  by  him. 

VI.  So  many  were  the  nations,  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  that 
inhabited  Sicily ;  and  though  it  was  thus  great,  yet  the  Athe- 
nians were  very  desirous  to  send  an  army  against  it,  out  of  a 
desire  to  bring  it  all  under  their  subjection,  (which  was  the 
true  motive,)  but  as  having  also  the  fair  pretext  of  a  wish  to  aid 
their  kindred  and  new  confederates.    But  principally  they  were 
instigated  to  it  by  the  ambassadors  of  Egesta,  who  were  at 
Athens,  and  earnestly  called  upon  them  thereto.    For  bordering 
on  the  territory  of  the  Selinuntians,  they  had  begun  a  war 
about  certain  agreements^  concerning  marriage,  and  about  a 
piece  of  ground  that  lay  doubtfully  between  them.    And  the  Se- 
linuntians having  brought  over  the  Syracusians  to  be  their  allies, 
reduced  them  to  straits  with  war  both  by  sea  and  by  land.     So 
TheEgest-  that  the  Egestaeans  putting  the  Athenians  in  mind  of  their  league 
to^desire"    ^^^^  ^^^  Lcontines,  made  in  the  time  of  Laches  and  of  the 
the  assist-  previous  war,  prayed  them  to  send  a  fleet  thither  to  their  aid  ; 
Athenians  alleging,  amongst  many  other  things,  this  as  principal :  that  if 
SeHnunti-^  *^^^  Syracusians  who  had  driven  the  Leontines  from  their  seat, 
aus  and      should  pass  without  revenge  taken  on  them,  and  so  proceed,  by 
cusians.      consuming  the  rest  of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  there,  to  get 
the  whole  power  of  Sicily  into  their  hands,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous, lest  hereafter,  some  time  or  other,  being  Dorians,  they 
should  with   great  forces  aid  the  Dorians  by  reason  of  their 
affinity,  and  being  a  colony  of  the  Peloponnesians,  join  with 
the  Peloponnesians  that  sent  them  out  to  pull  down  the  Athe- 
nian  empire ;   that   it    were   prudence,   therefore,   with    those 
confederates  they  yet  retain,  to  make  head  against  the  Syra- 
cusians ;  and  the  rather,  because  for  the  defraying  of  the  war, 
the  Egestoeans  would  furnish  money  sufficient  of  themselves. 
The  Athe-  Which  things  when  the  Athenians  had  often  heard  in  their  as- 
ambLsa-    semblies  from  the  mouths  of  the  Egestaean  ambassadors,  and  of 

dors  to       their  advocates,  they  decreed  to  send  ambassadors  to  Effesta  to 
Egesta,  to  .  . 

^  At  yafiiKuf  the  Scholiast  supplies  avyaWaynarotv. 
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see  first  whether  there  were  in  their  treasury  and  temples  so  Year  16. 

much  wealth  as  they  said  there  was,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oi^9'i^\^' 

learn  on  what  terms  the  war  stood  between  that  city  and  the  inquire 

Selinuntians.  ''"°  "'^ 

Ktate  of 

VII.   And  ambassadors  of  the  Athenians    were  sent  into  affairs. 
Sicily  accordingly.     The  same  winter,  the  Lacedagmonians  and  d^monU^' 
their  confederates,  all  but  the  Corinthians,  having-  drawn  out  ^.^^  invade 
their  forces  into  the  territory  of  the  Argives,  wasted  a  small  tenito^ry'J*^ 
part  of  their  territory,  and  carried  away  the  corn,  having  con-  some^Ar-*^ 
veyed  with  them  some  carts  [for  that  purpose] ;  placing  also  in  s've  exiles 
Orneas  the  Argive  outlaws,  and  leaving  with  them  a  few  others 
of  the  rest  of  the  army.    And  then  making  a  truce  for  a  certain 
time,  that  the  OrneatEe  and  those  Argives  should  not  wrong- 
each  other,  they  departed  with  their  army  home.     But  the  The  Ar- 
Athenians  arriving  not  long  after  Avith  thirty  galleys  and  sixfl^^f^^^' 
hundred  men  at  arms,  the  people  of  Argos  came  also  forth  ^P  ^'he- 
with  their  whole  power,  and  joining  with  them,  besieged  the  aua"ck°aad 
men  in  Ornese  during  one  day ;  9  but  when  at  night  the  army  qJ.^^^ 
went  somewhat  far  off  to  lodge,  they  within  fled  out,  and  the  '^'.he  Athe- . 
Argives  the  next  day  perceiving  it,  pulled  Ornese  to  the  ground,  "avaje  the 
and  went  home ;  as  also  did  the  Athenians  not  long-  after  with  ^e/ntories 

o  Of  X  6r- 

their  galleys.    Also  the  Athenians  transported  certain  horsemen  diccas. 
by  sea,  part  of  their  own  and  part  of  Macedonian  fugitives  that 
lived  with  them,  into  the  Methone,  which  is  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.     And  the  Th*^  Lace- 
Lacedaemonians  sent  to   the  Chalcida^ans  upon  Thrace,  who  a^s"in  v"i 
held  truces  with  the  Athenians  from  ten  days  to  ten  days,  "''ge  the 
and  bade  them  aid  Perdiccas ;   but  they  refused.     And  so  deans^to 
ended  the  winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war,  written  by  ^®*'*'^  ^™* 
Thucydides. 

YEAR  XVII.    A.C.  415.    OLYMP.  90.  2. 
VIII.  The  next  summer,  early  in  the  spring,  the  Athenian  Summer. 
ambassadors  returned  from  Sicily,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Eeesta  '^  ^'^  ^^''^- 

.  ,       ,  •"  b^    "■  man  am- 

with  them,  and  brought  m  silver  uncoined  sixty  talents,  for  a  bassadors 
month's  pay  of  sixty  galleys,i  which  they  were  going  to  en-  iSm"^ 

Egesta. 
9  Aristophanes,  perhaps,  refers  to  this  affair  in  the  Aves.  398,  if  any  thing 
beyond  a  pun  is  intended. 

*  "  This  supposes  a  drachma  per  diem  to  every  seaman  of  a  crew  of  two 
hundred  men.  For  200x30=6000,  that  is,  six  thousand  drachma-,  or  one 
talent.     This  was  double  the  usual  rate,  but  the  distance  of  Sicily  and  the 

3f 
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Year  17.     treat  the  Athenians  to  send  thither.    And  the  Athenians  having 

01.91.2!'  called  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from  the  Egestsean  and 

their  own  ambassadors,  amongst  other  persuasive,  but  untrue 

statements,  this  also  touching  their  money,  how  they  had  great 

store  ready,  both  in  their  treasury  and  temples,  decreed  the 

d  ^^' N^-     sending  of  sixty  galleys  to  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades  the  son  of 

cias,  and    Clinias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Lamachus  the  son  of 

are  about   Xenophanes,  for  commanders,  with  absolute  authority  to  aid 

to  be  sent  ^j^g  people  of  Eo^esta  asfainst  the  Selinuntians ;  and  withal,  if 

into  Sicily  I       i  o  s  '  ' 

with  sixty  they  had  time  to  spare  from  the  war,  to  plant  the  Leontines 

"^■^*         anew  in  their  city,  and  to  order  all  other  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 

as  they  should  think  most  for  the  profit  of  the  Athenians.    Five 

days  after  this  the  people  assembled  again,  to  consult  how  most 

speedily  they  might  put  this  armada  in  readiness,  and  to  decree 

such  things  as  the  generals  should  further  require  for  the  expe- 

Nicias       dition.     But  Nicias  having;  as:ainst  his  inclination  been  chosen 

suade^tbe^"  ^*^^'  ^"^  ^^  '^^^  generals,  and  conceiving  that  the  state  had  not 

people.      well  resolved,  but  affected  the  conquest  of  all  Sicily,  a  great 

matter  on  a  slight  and  specious  pretence,  stood  forth,  desiring 

to  turn  them  from  their  intention,  and  advised  the  Athenians 

as  follows. 

Oration  of  Nicias. 

IX.  "  Though  this  assembly  was  called  to  deliberate  of  our 
preparation,  and  of  the  manner  how  to  set  forth  our  fleet  for 
Sicily ;  yet  to  me  it  seems  that  we  ought  rather  once  again  to 
consult  concerning  this  very  point,  whether  it  be  not  better  not 
to  send  it  at  all,  than  on  so  short  a  deliberation  in  matters  of 
great  importance,  being  persuaded  to  it  by  foreigners,  to  draw 
on  ourselves  a  war  which  does  not  belong  to  us.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  honour  from  a  proposal  of  this  kind ;  and  for  the 
danger  of  my  person,  I  fear  it  less  than  others;'^  not  but  that 
I  think  him  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth,  that  hath 
regard  also  to  his  own  person  and  estate ;  for  such  a  man  espe- 
cially will  desire  the  public  to  prosper,  for  his  own  sake.  But 
as  I  have  never  spoken  heretofore,  so  nor  now  will  I  speak  any 
thing  that  is  against  my  judgment  for  the  sake  of  gaining  to 
myself  a  pre-eminence  of  honour,  but  in  that  way  only  which  I 

probable  length  of  the  service  were  thought  to  call  for  this  addition,  which 
was  made  also  before,  at  the  siege  of  Potidzea.     Vid.  iii.  17." — Arnold. 
*  On  this  passage  Goellcr  remarks,  "  Alcibiadem  oblique  carpit." 
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apprehend  is  for  the  best  will  I  advise.     And  although  I  am  Year  17. 
sure,  that  if  I  should  counsel  you  to  preserve  what  you  already  oi  91  2 
hold,  and  not  to  hazard  things  certain  for  uncertain  and  future, 
my  words  will  be  too  weak  to  prevail  against  your  humour ; 
yet  this  I  must  needs  let  you  know,  that  neither  your  haste  is 
seasonable,  nor  your  desires  easy  to  be  achieved. 

X.  *'  For  I  say,  that  you  are  leaving  many  enemies  here 
behind  you,  and  that  you  shew  a  desire  to  sail  thither  and 
draw  others  hither.  You  perhaps  think  that  the  treaty  has 
some  security  in  it,  which  you  have  made  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, which  though  as  long  as  yon  stir  not  may  continue  a 
treaty  in  name,  (for  so  some  have  made  it,  both  of  our  own  side 
and  of  the  enemies,)  yet  if  in  any  considerable  force  we  chance 
to  miscarry,  our  enemies  will  soon  renew  their  attempts,  as 
having  at  the  very  first  made  the  peace,  constrained  by  cala- 
mities, and  upon  terms  of  more  dishonour  and  necessity  than 
ourselves.  Besides,  in  this  very  treaty  we  have  many  things 
controverted ;  and  some  there  be  that  have  not  even  accepted 
this  agreement,  and  thej^  none  of  the  weakest,  Avhereof  some^ 
are  now  in  open  war  against  us,  and  others,^  because  the  Lace- 
daemonians stir  not,  maintain  only  a  truce  with  us  from  ten  to 
ten  days,  and  so  themselves  are  held  back.  But  peradventure 
when  they  shall  discover  our  power  separated,  (which  is  the 
thing  we  now  hasten  to  do,)  they  Avill  most  readily  join  with 
the  Sicilians  in  setting  upon  us,  the  confederacy  of  whom  they 
would  heretofore  have  valued  very  highly.  It  behoveth  us, 
therefore,  to  consider  of  these  things,  and  not  to  run  into  new 
dangers,  when  the  state  of  our  own  city  hangeth  unsettled,  nor 
seek  a  new  dominion  before  we  confirm  that  which  we  already 
have.  For  the  Chalcidaeans  of  Thrace,  after  so  many  years' 
revolt,  are  yet  unreduced :  and  from  others,  in  divers  parts  of 
the  continent,  we  have  but  doubtful  obedience.  But  the  Eges- 
taeans,  being  forsooth  our  confederates,  and  wronged,  in  all 
haste  we  must  aid :  though  to  requite  those  by  whom  we  have 
a  long  time  ourselves  been  wronged,  that  we  defer. 

XI.  "  And  yet,  if  we  should  reduce  the  Chalcidaeans  into 
subjection,  we  could  also  keep  them  down ;  but  the  Sicilians, 
though  we  vanquish  them,  yet  being  many,  and  far  off",  wc 
should  have  much  ado  to  be  able  to  rule  them.     Now  it  were 

3  The  Corinthians.  ♦  The  Eceotians  and  Chalcidjeans. 
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Year  17.    madness  to  invade  such,  whom  conquering,  you  cannot  keep ; 

ol^Qhi.'  and  where,  if  not  successful,  you  will  not  be  in  the  same  plight 
that  you  were  before  making  the  attempt.  As  for  the  Sicilians, 
it  seemeth  unto  me,  at  least  as  things  now  stand,  that  they  shall 
be  of  less  danger  to  us  if  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Syracusians,  than  they  are  now ;  and  this  is  that  the  Egestaeans 
would  most  affright  us  with.  For  now  the  states  of  Sicily  in 
several,  may  perhaps  be  induced,  through  favour  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, to  come  against  us :  whereas  then,  being  reduced 
into  one,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  hazard  an  expedition  against 
us,  state  against  state.  For  by  the  same  means  that  they,  join- 
ing with  the  Peloponnesians,  may  pull  down  our  dominion,  by 
the  same  it  would  be  likely  that  by  the  Peloponnesians  theirs 
also  would  be  subverted.  The  Grecians  there  will  fear  us  most, 
if  we  go  not  at  all ;  next,  if  we  but  shew  our  forces,  and  come 
quickly  away.  But  if  any  misfortune  befall  us,  they  will  pre- 
sently despise  us,  and  join  with  the  Grecians  here  to  invade 
us ;  for  we  all  know  that  those  things  are  most  admired  which 
are  farthest  off,  and  which  least  come  to  give  proof  of  the  opi- 
nion conceived  of  them.  And  this  (Athenians)  is  your  own 
case  now  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  whom 
because  contrary  to  your  judgment,  with  reference  to  the  fears 
you  had  at  first,  you  have  overcome,  you  now,  in  contempt  of 
them,  are  aiming  also  at  Sicily.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  puffed 
up  upon  the  misfortunes  of  our  enemies,  but  to  be  confident 
then  only,  when  we  have  mastered  their  designs.^  Nor  ought 
we  to  think  that  the  Lacedasmonians  set  their  minds  on  any 
thing  else,  but  how  they  may  yet,  on  account  of  the  late  dis- 
grace, repair  their  reputation,  if  they  can,  by  our  overthrow, 
and  the  rather,  because  they  have  so  much,  and  so  long,  la- 
boured to  win  an  opinion  in  the  world  of  their  valour.  The 
question  with  us,  therefore,  (if  we  be  well  advised,)  will  not  be 
of  the  Egestaeans  in  Sicily,  barbarians,  but  in  what  way  we 
may  energetically  defend  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  a 
city  that  is  plotting  against  us  in  the  way  of  oligarchy.^ 

5  This  word  is  variously  rendered;  some  referring  it  to  the  Athenians, 
as  Goeller,  "being  masters  of  our  own  minds,"  or  "  accomplishing  our  own 
designs,"  as  ]\Ir.  Bloomfield  j  the  most  eligible,  perhaps,  is  the  version  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  renders  "  subduing  or  getting  the  better  of  their  minds," 
i.  e.  "  by  clemency,  or  by  superior  ability." 

c  I  have  followed  Dr.  Arnold  in  this  interpretation,  who  explains  it  as 
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XII.  "  We  ought  to  remember  also,  that  we  have  had  only  Year  17. 
just  now  some  short  respite  from  a  great  plague,  and  war,  and  q]^  g^^  2.* 
thereby  are  improved,  both  in  men  and  money ;  which  it  is 

most  meet  we  should  spend  here  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upon 
these  outlaws  who  seek  for  aid ;  to  whom  to  tell  a  specious 
falsehood  is  useful,  and  who,  contributing  themselves  only 
words,  whilst  their  friends  bear  all  the  danger,  if  they  speed 
well,  make  no  fitting  acknowledgment  for  the  kindness ;  or  if 
they  fail  in  any  way,  make  their  friends  perish  with  them. 
Now  if  there  be  any  man 7  here  that  for  ends  of  his  own,  as 
being  glad  to  be  general,  especially  being  yet  too  young  to  have 
charge  in  chief,  shall  advise  the  expedition,  that  he  may  have 
admiration  for  his  expense  on  horses,  and  owing  to  his  expens- 
iveness,  that  he  may  receive  some  gain  from  his  place,  suffer 
him  not  to  shew  forth  his  private  honour  and  splendour  at  the 
danger  of  the  public  fortune.  Believe  rather  that  such  men  do 
harm  to  the  public,  and  consume  also  their  private  wealth; 
and  that  the  matter  itself  is  full  of  great  difficulties,  such  as  it 
is  not  fit  for  a  young  man  to  consult  of,  and  hastily  to  take 
in  hand. 

XIII.  "  And  I,  seeing  those  now  that  sit  by  and  abet  the 
same  man,  am  fearful  of  them,  and  do  on  the  other  side  ex- 
hort the  elder  sort,  if  any  of  them  sit  near  those  other,  not  to 
be  ashamed  to  deliver  their  minds  freely;  as  fearing,  that  if 
they  give  their  vote  against  the  war,  they  should  be  esteemed 
cowards ;  nor  to  dote  (as  thei/  do)  upon  things  absent,  know- 
ing that  by  passion  the  fewest  actions,  and  by  precaution  the 
most  do  prosper  ;  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  their  country, 
which  is  now  risking  a  greater  danger  than  ever  before,  to  hold 
up  their  hands  on  the  other  side,  and  decree,  that  the  Sicilians 
Avithin  the  limits  they  now  enjoy  in  relation  to  us,  (nor  do  we 
object  to  them,)  and  with  liberty  to  sail  by  the  shore,  in  the 
Ionian  gxdf,  and  in  the  main  of  the  Sicilian  sea,  shall  possess 
their  own,  and  compound  their  differences  within  themselves. 
And  for  the  Egestaeans,  to  answer  them  in  particular  thusj 

"  threatening  us,  not  with  the  loss  of  our  conquests,  but  a  change  of  govern- 
ment." Goeller  takes  the  word  oligarchy  to  mean  an  oligarchical  party,  and 
thinks  that  Nicias  is  alluding  to  Alcibiades  and  his  favourers ;  perhaps  it 
may  be  rendered,  "  plotting  against  us  in  the  spirit  of  oligarchy  ;"  under  the 
influence  of  that  feeling. 

■^  He  glances  at  Alcibiades,  whose  passion  for  splendour  was  not  to  be 
subdued. 
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Year  17.  that  as  at  first  Avithout  the  Athenians  they  had  begun  the  war 
oi.  91. 2.'  ags-irist  the  Selinuntians,  so  they  should,  without  them  likewise 
end  it ;  and  that  we  shall  no  more  hereafter,  as  Ave  have  used 
to  do,  make  such  men  our  confederates,  as  when  they  shall  fare 
ill,  we  must  aid  them,  and  when  we  ourselves  require  their  as- 
sistance, cannot  have  it. 

XIV.  "  And  you,  O  president,^  (if  you  think  it  your  office 
to  take  care  of  the  commonwealth,  and  desire  to  be  a  good 
member  of  the  same,)  put  these  things  to  the  question,  and  let 
the  Athenians  speak  to  it  again.  Think  (if  you  be  afraid  to 
put  the  question  again)  that  before  so  many  witnesses  it  will 
not  give  cause  for  blame  to  infringe  the  laws, 9  but  that  you 
may  become  rather  a  physician  of  your  country,  that  hath  taken 
evil  counsel ;  and  that  he  truly  discharges  the  duty  of  a  presi- 
dent, Avho  labours  to  do  his  country  the  most  good,  or  at  least 
will  not,  as  far  as  his  intention  goes,  do  it  hurt." 
Nicias  is  XV.  Thus  spake  Nicias ;  but  the  most  of  the  Athenians 
by^Alci-  ^^^*  came  before  the  assembly  to  speak,  gave  advice  that  the 
biades.  armament  ought  to  proceed,  and  not  to  reverse  the  decree  al- 
ready made ;  yet  some  there  were  that  said  to  the  contrary. 
But  the  expedition  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias  most  eagerly 
pressed  on,  both  out  of  desire  he  had  to  cross  Nicias,  with 
whom  he  was  likewise  at  variance  in  other  points  of  state 
afiairs,  and  also  because  he  had  glanced  at  him  invidiously  in 
his  oration ;  but  principally  because  he  wished  to  be  general, 
hoping  that  through  it  he  might  subdue  both  Sicily  and  Car- 
thage to  the  state  of  Athens,  and  withal,  if  he  succeeded,  to 
increase  his  own  private  wealth  and  glory.  For,  being  in  great 
estimation  with  the  citizens,  his  desires  were  more  vast  than  for 
the  proportion  of  his  estate,  both  in  maintaining  of  horses,  and 
in  the  rest  of  his  expenses ;  Avhich  proved  afterwards  not  the 
least  cause  of  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
For  most  men  fearing  him,  both  for  his  excess  in  things  that 
concerned  his  person  and  form  of  life,  and  for  the  greatness  of 
his  spirit  in  every  particular  action  he  undertook,  as  one  that 
aspired  to  the  tyranny,  they  became  his  enemy.  And  although 
for  the  public  he  excellently  managed  the  war,  yet  every  man, 

8  For  information  on  this  office,  see  note  on  iv.  1 18.,  and  the  references 
given  there. 

9  On  this  point  the  reader  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Schcemann.  Co- 
mit.  i.  c.  11.  (p.  128.  ed.  1819.) 
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privately  displeased  with  his  course  of  life,  gave  the  charge  of  Year  17. 
matters  of  state  to  others,  and  thereby  not  long  after  overthrew  oi^g'i'^lf' 
the  state.     But  he  at  this  time  standing  forth,   advised  the 
Athenians  to  this  effect. 

Oration  of  Alcibiades. 

XVI.  "  Men  of  Athens,  it  both  belongs  to  me,  more  than 
to  any  other,  to  have  this  charge ;  and  moreover  I  think  my- 
self (for  I  must  needs  begin  with  this,  as  Nicias  has  attacked 
me  [in  this  point] )  to  be  worthy  of  the  same.  For  those  things 
for  which  I  am  so  much  cried  down  do  indeed  purchase  glory- 
to  my  progenitors,  and  myself,  and  to  the  commonwealth  they 
confer  profit  also.  For  the  Grecians  have  thought  our  city  a 
mighty  one,  even  above  its  real  strength,  by  reason  of  the 
splendour  of  my  attendance  at  the  Olympian  games ;  whereas 
before  they  expected  it  was  warred  down.  For  I  sent  down  [into 
the  arena]  seven  chariots,  and  not  only  won  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  prize,i  but  displayed  also  in  all  other  things  a  magni- 
ficence worthy  the  honour  of  the  victory.  And  such  things  as 
these,  according  to  law,  confer  honour,  and  power  also  is  con- 
ceived to  exist  upon  sight  of  the  thing  done.  As  for  my  splen- 
dour in  the  city  in  setting  forth  shows,-  or  in  any  other  matter, 
though  naturally  it  procure  envy  in  other  citizens,  yet  to 
strangers  it  appears  strength  itself.^  And  not  unprofitable  is 
this  folly  of  mine,  when  a  man  shall,  at  his  private  cost,  not 
only  benefit  himself,  but  also  the  commonwealth.  Nor  is  it 
wronging  the  rest  that  he  should  bear  himself  high  on  his  own 
worth,  and  refuse  to  make  himself  fellow  with  the  rest;  for  if 
he  were  in  distress,  he  makes  no  man  share  equally  with  him 
in  his  calamity.  Therefore,  as  we  are  not  so  much  as  saluted 
when  we  be  in  misery,  so  likewise  let  them  be  content  to  be 
contemned  of  us  when  we  flourish;  or  if  they  require  equality, 
let  them  also  give  it.  I  know  that  such  men,  and  all  else  that 
excel  in  the  glory  of  any  thing,  are,  as  long  as  they  live,  dis- 

1  Probably  in  OI.  89.  A.  C.  424. 

2  On  these  the  reader  will  find  much  valuable  information,  in  few  words, 
in  the  Greek  Theatre,  p.  103.  (3rd  edit.)  ;  and  the  subject  is  fully  discussed 
in  Boeckh.  CEcon.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.  p.  207.  (Eng.  transl.),  for  which  latter 
reference  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnold. 

3  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  reading  of  Bekker  (outt?)  as  closely  as 
I  could,  but  it  is  far  from  easy  of  interpretation  ;  and  that  of  butt?,  "  this,"  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 
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Year  17,  liked,  principally  by  their  equals,  and  then  also  by  others  with 
01. 91. 2.'  whom  they  are  conversant ;  but  with  posterity  they  shall  leave 
a  wish  to  claim  relationship  of  them,  though  there  be  none : 
and  to  the  countrj^  which  they  may  be  of,  matter  for  boasting, 
not  as  of  strangers,  or  evil-doers,  but  as  of  their  own  citizens, 
and  men  that  had  achieved  worthy  and  laudable  acts.  These 
being  the  things  I  aim  at,  and  for  which  I  am  as  an  indi- 
vidual renowned,  consider  now  whether  I  administer  the  com- 
monwealth worse  than  any  one  else,  or  not.  For  having  brought 
over*  unto  you  the  most  potent  states  of  Peloponnesus  without 
much,  either  danger  or  cost  to  you,  I  compelled  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  stake  all  that  ever  they  had  on  the  fortune  of  one 
day  of  Mantinea ;  by  reason  of  which  event,  though  they  were 
superior  in  the  battle,  they  do  not  even  yet  possess  any  firm 
confidence. 

XVII.  "  And  these  things  hath  my  youth  and  folly,  which 
seems  forsooth  so  unnatural,  by  the  employment  of  befitting 
speech,  managed  with  the  power  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and, 
gaining  confidence  to  my  vehemence  of  disposition,  induced 
them  to  do.5  And  now  do  not  ye  fear  it,  but  as  long  as  I  flourish 
with  it,  and  Nicias  is  esteemed  fortunate,  make  you  full  use  of 
both  our  services ;  and  abrogate  not  your  decree  touching  the 
voyage  to  Sicily,  as  though  the  power  were  great  against  which 
it  is  to  be  undertaken.  For  the  number  wherewith  their  cities 
are  populous  is  but  of  promiscuous  nations,  and  therefore  they 
[the  cities]  easily  receive  changes  in  their  forms  of  government, 
and  easily  accept  new  ones.  And  consequently  no  one,  as  for 
his  own  country,  is  either  equipped  with  arms  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  body,  or,  as  regards  the  public  resources^  of  the 

*  Or  this  word  may  mean  simply  "  having  brought  together,"  i.  e.  into 
one  common  alliance,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  explains  it. 

5  This  passage,  especially  the  latter  part,  admits  of  other  interpretations ; 
for  information  on  which,  if  the  reader  is  dissatisfied  with  the  one  I  have 
given  in  the  text,  he  can  refer  to  the  long  and  learned  note  in  Mr.  Bloom- 
field's  translation.  The  word  iirficre  may  be  joined  to  the  ones  immediately 
preceding,  but  the  construction  appears  more  natural  otherwise.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  is  admirably  expressed  in  Dr.  Arnold's  paraphrase.  "  So  I 
dealt  with  the  Peloponnesian  power  with  all  discreetness  of  speech,  while 
my  vehemence  gained  me  credit,  and  won  them  to  listen  to  what  I  had 
said." 

6  Or  rather,  "  the  public  works  in  the  country,"  as  Dr.  Arnold  explains, 
such  as  forts,  stores  of  warlike  weapons ;  and  improvements,  sucli  as  bridges, 
roads,  &c. 
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country,  furnished  with  usual  defences.  But  what  any  of  them  Year  17. 
thinks  he  may  get  by  persuasion  in  fair  speech,  or  snatch  from  oi.91.2.' 
the  public  by  sedition,  that  only  he  looks  after,  with  purpose, 
if  he  fail,  to  obtain  and  settle  in  another  country.  And  it  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  rabble  should  either  with  one  consent  give 
ear  to  what  is  told  them,  or  unite  themselves  for  the  administra- 
tion of  their  affairs  in  common ;  but  if  any  thing  is  said  to 
please  them,  they  will  one  after  the  other  be  easily  induced  to 
come  in ;  especially  if  there  be  seditions  amongst  them,  as  we 
hear  there  are.  And  the  truth  is,  there  are  neither  so  many 
men  at  arms  as  are  boasted  of ;  nor  have  the  other  Greeks  ap- 
peared so  many  in  number,  as  the  several  states  have  every  one 
reckoned  themselves  to  be ;  nay,  even  Greece  hath  much  belied 
itself  about  ,them  [i.  e.  the  men  at  arms],  and  was  scarce  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  them  in  all  this  war  past.  So  that  the 
business  there,  for  all  that  I  can  by  report  understand,  is  even 
as  I  have  told  you,  and  will  yet  be  easier.  For  Ave  shall  have 
many  of  the  Barbarians,  who  on  hatred  of  the  Syracusians,  will 
join  us  in  setting  upon  them ;  and  if  you  consider  the  case 
aright,  thei*e  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  us  at  home.  For  our 
ancestors,  having  the  same  enemies  whom  they  say  we  leave 
behind  us  now  in  our  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  the  Mede  besides, 
did  nevertheless  gain  the  empire  we  now  have,  by  nought  else 
than  by  the  superiority  of  their  naval  power.  And  the  hope 
of  the  Peloponnesians  against  us  was  never  less  than  now  it  is, 
though  their  power  is  ever  so  strong ;  for  they  are  able  to  in- 
vade our  land,  even  though  we  should  not  sail  out  to  Sicily ; 
and  by  sea  they  can  do  us  no  harm  though  we  go,  for  we  shall 
leave  behind  us  a  navy  sufficient  to  oppose  theirs. 

XVIII.  "  What  therefore  can  we  allege  Avitli  any  probability 
for  our  backwardness  ?  Or  what  can  we  pretend  to  our  con- 
federates for  denying  them  assistance  ?  whom  we  ought  to  de- 
fend, were  it  but  because  we  have  sworn  it  to  them ;  without 
objecting  that  they  have  not  reciprocally  aided  us.  For  we 
took  them  not  into  league,  that  they  should  come  hither  with 
their  aids,  but  that  by  troubling  our  enemies  there,  they  might 
hinder  them  from  coming  hither  against  us.  And  the  way 
whereby  we,  or  whoever  else  has  dominion,  have  got  it,  is  by 
cheerfidly  succouring  those  who  in  succession  called  upon  us 
for  help,  whether  Greeks  or  Barbarians.  For  if  we  should  all 
sit  still,  or  stand  to  make  choice  which  race  was  fit  to  be  as- 

3g 
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Year  17.    sisted  and  which  not,  we  should  add  but  little  to  our  g-overn- 

A  C  415. 

01.91.2.'  nient  of  what  belongs  to  other  men,  but  rather  hazard  our  own. 

For  when  one  is  grown  mightier  than  the  rest,  men  are  wont 
not  only  to  defend  themselves  against  him  when  he  invades 
them,  but  also  to  anticipate  him  that  he  invade  not  at  all.  Nor 
is  it  in  our  power  to  settle  for  ourselves,  how  much  we  will  have 
subject  to  us ;  but  considering  the  case  we  are  in,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  lay  schemes  to  subdue  those  that  are  not  under 
our  dominion,  and  not  to  relax  our  grasp  on  those  that  are : 
because  there  is  danger  to  ourselves  of  being  ruled  by  others, 
if  we  ourselves  do  not  rule  others.  Nor  are  you  to  regard 
quietness  on  the  same  footing  that  the  rest  of  the  states  do, 
unless  ye  will  also  change  your  institutions  and  customs  to  a 
similarity  with  theirs.  Let  us  rather  make  reckoning  by  enter- 
prising abroad,  that  we  shall  increase  our  power  at  home ;  and 
proceed  in  our  voyage,  that  we  may  cast  down  the  haughty 
conceit  of  the  Peloponnesians,  if  we  shall  appear  to  disregard 
our  present  ease,  by  undertaking  this  our  expedition  to  Sicily. 
Whereby  also  either  by  the  addition  of  the  states  there  to  our 
side,  we  shall  probably  become  masters  of  all  Greece,  or  at 
least  weaken  the  Syracusians,  to  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and 
our  confederates.  And  for  our  security  to  stay,  if  any  city 
shall  come  to  our  side,  or  to  come  away,  [if  otherwise,]  our 
galleys  will  afford  it.  For  we  shall  be  superior,  as  regards 
our  naval  power,  even  to  all  the  Sicilians  together.  Let  not 
the  speech  of  Nicias,  tending  only  to  laziness,  and  to  the 
stirring  up  of  dissension  between  the  young  men  and  the  old, 
divert  you  from  it ;  but  with  the  wonted  order  wherewith  your 
ancestors,  consulting  young  and  old  together,  have  brought  our 
dominion  to  the  present  height,  endeavour  you  likewise  now  in 
the  same  way  to  further  the  power  of  the  state.  And  think 
not  that  youth  or  age,  one  without  the  other,  is  of  any  effect, 
but  that  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and  the  exactest  judg- 
ments tempered  together,  is  that  which  does  the  greatest  good ; 
and  that  a  state,  as  well  as  any  other  thing,  will,  if  it  rest, 
wear  out  of  itself,  and  all  men's  knowledge  will  decay,  whereas 
by  exercise  it  will  continually  gain  to  itself  skill,  and  will  get 
a  habit  of  resisting  the  enemy,  not  with  words,  but  action.  In 
sum,  this  is  my  opinion,  that  a  state  accustomed  to  be  active, 
if  it  once  grow  idle,  will  quickly  be  destroyed  by  the  change ; 
and  that  they  of  all  men  dwell  most  safely,  that  with  most  unity 
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observe  the  present  laws  and  customs,  though  they  may  not  be  Year  17. 
the  best."  •  t]^9Lt' 

XIX.  Thus  spake  Aleibiades.     The  Athenians,  when  they  Nicias 

had  heard  him,  too;ether  with  the  Esrestaeans  and  Leontine  out-  5^^^'"  ^^,' 
_  °  c  ^       ^  dresses  the 

laws,  who  being  then  present,  entreated,  and  reminding  them  people, 
of  their  oath,  begged  their  help  as  suppliants,  were  far  more  i„g  on  the 
earnestly  bent  on  the  expedition  than  they  were  before.     But  ""^ense 

TIT'   '11  •  •  prepara- 

Nicias,  when  he  saw  he  could  not  alter  their  resolution  by  the  tions 
same  topics  he  had  before  employed,  but  thought  he  might  per-  wiTwili'^ 
haps  turn  them  from  it  by  the  greatness  of  the  necessary  equip-  require- 
ments, if  he  should  impose  them  heavily,  stood  forth  again, 
and  said  in  this  manner. 

Oration  of  Nicias. 

XX.  "  Men  of  Athens,  forasmuch  as  I  see  you  violently 
bent  on  this  expedition,  may  it  fall  out  as  we  desire.  Never- 
theless I  shall  now  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter  as  it 
yet  stands.  As  far  as  I  understand  by  report,  we  set  out 
against  great  cities,  not  subject  one  to  another,  nor  needing 
innovation,  whereby  they  would  with  pleasure  advance  from  a 
state  of  hard  servitude  to  a  change  to  a  less  irksome  condition, 
nor  such  as  are  likely  to  receive  our  rule  instead  of  liberty, 
and  [against]  cities  that  are  Grecian  too,  and,  for  one  island, 
many,  as  regards  their  number.  For  besides  Naxos  and  Catana, 
(which  two  I  hope  will  join  with  us,  for  their  affinity  with  the 
Leontines,)  there  are  other  seven,  furnished  in  all  respects  after 
the  manner  of  our  own  forces,  and  especially  those  two  against 
which  chiefly  we  are  going  to  sail,  Selinus  and  Syracuse.  7 
For  there  are  in  them  many  men  at  arms,  many  archers, 
many  darters,  besides  many  galleys,  and  a  multitude  of  men  to 
man  them.  The  Selinuntians  have  also  store  of  money,  both 
amongst  private  men,  and  in  their  temples;  the  Syracusians 
have  tribute  beside  coming  in  from  some  of  the  Barbarians. 
But  that  wherein  they  exceed  us  most,  is  this,  that  they  possess 
a  plentiful  supply  of  horses,  and  use  corn  of  their  own,  not 
fetched  in  from  other  places. 

XXI.  "  Against  such  a  power  we  shall  therefore  need,  not 
a  fleet  only,  and  with  it  a  small  armv,  but  there  must  ereat 
forces  go  along  of  land  soldiers,  if  we  mean  to  do  any  thing 

■^    The   seven   were,   Syracuse,   Selinus,   Camarina,   Gela,   Agrigentum, 
Himera,  Messena. 
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Year  17.  worthy  our  design,  and  not  to  be  kept  by  their  many  horsemen 
oi.  91. 2.  fro™  landing ;  especially  if  the  cities  there,  through  fear,  should 
now  hold  all  together,  and  none  but  the  Egestaeans  prove  our 
friends,  and  furnish  us  with  a  cavalry  to  resist  them.  And  it 
would  be  a  shame  either  to  come  back  with  a  repulse,  or  to  send 
for  a  new  supply  afterwards,  as  if  we  had  not  wisely  considered 
our  enterprise  at  first.  Therefore  we  must  go  sufficiently  pro- 
vided from  hence,  as  knowing  that  we  are  about  to  sail  far  from 
home,  and  are  not  conducting  an  invasion  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, as  when,  amongst  those  who  are  your  subjects  here, 
ye  were  going  as  allies  [to  fight]  against  any  one,  where  the 
means  of  bringing  in  necessaries  to  the  camp  from  the  terri- 
tories of  friends  would  be  easy ;  but  that  we  are  going  far  ofF,^ 
and  into  a  country  of  none  but  strangers,  whence  during  four 
months  of  the  winter  it  is  not  easy  for  a  messenger  to  come. 

XXII.  "  Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  take 
with  us  many  men  at  arms,  of  our  own,  of  our  confederates, 
and  of  our  subjects,  and  also  out  of  Peloponnesus  as  many  as 
we  can  either  persuade,  or  induce  to  join  us  by  pay ;  and  also 
many  archers  and  slingers,  whereby  to  resist  their  cavalry; 
and  we  ought  far  to  exceed  them  in  shipping,  for  the  more  easy 
bringing  in  of  provision.  Also  our  corn,  I  mean  wheat  and 
barley  parched,  we  must  carry  with  us  from  hence  in  ships  of 
burden,  and  bakers  from  the  mills,  partly  compelled  to  serve 
on  hire,  9  that  the  army,  if  we  chance  to  be  weather-bound 
any  where,  may  not  be  in  want  of  victual.  For  being  so  great, 
it  will  not  be  for  every  city  to  receive  it.  And  so  for  all  things 
else,  we  must,  as  much  as  we  can,  provide  them  ourselves,  and 
not  rely  on  others.  Above  all,  we  must  be  furnished  hence 
with  as  much  money  as  we  can.  For  as  for  that  which  is  said 
will  be  supplied  from  the  Egestaeans,  think  it  to  be  ready  for 
the  most  part  only  in  words. 

XXIII.  "  For  although  we  go  thither  with  an  army  not  only 
equal  to  theirs,  (excepting'  their  men  at  arms  for  battle,)  but 

8  This  word  Mr.  Bloomfield  renders,  "  dependent  upon ;"  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  authority  of  Hermann,  who  tranlates  it,  "  digressos." 

9  These  words  admit  various  interpretations,  but  they  seem  to  mean, 
"  that  though  the  bakers  necessary  for  the  expedition  would  receive  pay,  that 
yet,  from  the  great  number  required,  it  would  be  partly  necessary  to  impress 
some,  that  a  sufficiency  might  be  provided."  Dr.  Arnold  quotes  the  version 
of  Dobrce,  "  pro  servorum  apud  quemque  numero." 

'   If  ttAtji/  means  "  except"  in  this  passage,  the  sense  must  be,  "  except  in 
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also  in  every  thing  exceeding  it,  yet  so  shall  we  scarce  be  able  Year  17. 
both  to  overcome  them,  and  also  to  preserve  our  own.  We  oi.  91.2.* 
must  also  think  we  are  men  who  are  going  to  settle  some  city 
in  a  foreign  and  hostile  country,  who  eitlier  the  first  day  in 
which  they  come  to  land,  must  be  at  once  masters  of  the  field, 
or  if  they  fail,  be  assured  to  find  all  in  hostility  against  us. 
Fearing  which,  and  knowing  that  the  business  requires  much 
deliberation  on  our  part,  and  more  good  fortune,  (which  is  a 
hard  matter,  being  but  men,)  I  would  so  set  forth,  as  to  commit 
myself  to  fortune  as  little  as  I  may,  and  sail  out  in  security,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  probabilities,  in  the  matter  of  equip- 
ment. And  this  I  conceive  to  be  both  the  surest  course  for 
the  city  in  general,  and  the  safest  for  us  that  go  on  the  invasion. 
If  any  man  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  resign  him  my  place  as 
general." 

XXIV.  Thus  spake  Nicias,  imagining  that  he  either  would  The  Athe- 
induce  the  Athenians  by  the  multitude  of  the  things  required,  to  however 
abandon  the  enterprise :  or  if  he  were  forced  to  gfo,  he  misrht  ^""^  ^^'er- 

111  1  -IT  .  -r^         f       mined  on 

undertake  the  voyage  thus  with  the  more  security.  But  they  the  expe- 
were  not  drawn  from  their  desire  of  the  voyage,  on  account  of  3-^^"  *° 
the  difficulty  of  the  preparation,  but  were  the  more  eager  to 
have  it  proceed;  and  the  contrary  fell  out  of  that  which  he 
before  expected.  For  he  appeared  to  them  to  give  good  advice, 
and  they  thought  that  now  surely  there  would  be  great  security 
in  the  undertaking.  And  on  all  alike  fell  a  vehement  desire  to 
go  on  the  voyage.  The  old  men,  hoping  to  subdue  the  place 
they  went  to,  or  that  at  least  so  great  a  power  could  not  mis- 
carry ;  and  those  in  the  prime  of  life,  through  a  longing  to  see 
a  foreign  country,  and  to  gaze,  being  of  good  hope  to  return 
with  safety.  As  for  the  common  sort  and  the  soldiers,  they 
reckoned  they  would  gain  by  it  both  their  wages  for  the  time, 
and  also  acquire  for  the  state  an  increase  in  power,  whence  they 
might  gain  perpetual  pay.  So  that  through  the  vehement 
desire  thereto  of  the  multitude,  even  those  whom  the  under- 
taking did  not  please,  fearing  lest  (if  they  held  up  their  hands 

tbe  case  of  their  heavy-armed,"  (in  which  we  most  certainly  are  not  only 
equal,  but  superior,)  for  otherwise  the  "  except"  would  mean  the  contrary  of 
what  Nicias  meant  to  say.  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  follow 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  who  gives  the  word  the  sense  of  "especially"  in  this 
passage. 
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Year  17.    against  it)  they  should  be  thought  evil  affected  to  the  state,  were 

01. 91. 2.    content  to  rest  quiet. 

Nicias  XXV.  And  in  the  end  a  certain  Athenian  ^  came  forward, 

opinion  of  ^"^  calling  on  Nicias,  said,  he  ought  not  to  make  pretences, 

the  force    nor  delay  the  business  any  lonerer,  but  to  declare  already  before 
required.  "^  j  o     j  ./         ^ 

them  all  what  forces  he  would  have  the  Athenians  decree  him. 
To  which  unwillingly  he  answered  and  said,  he  wished  to  con- 
sider of  it  first  with  his  fellow-commanders ;  nevertheless,  as 
far  as  he  could  judge  at  that  moment,  he  said,  they  must  sail 
with  no  less  than  a  hundred  galleys  ;  whereof  for  transporting 
of  men  at  arms,  so  many  of  the  Athenians'  own  as  they  them- 
selves should  think  meet,  and  the  rest  to  be  sent  for  to  their 
confederates.     And  that  of  men  at  arms,  in  all,  of  their  own 
and  of  their  confederates,  there  would  be  requisite  no  less  than 
five  thousand,  but  rather  more  if  they  could,  and  other  provi- 
sion proportionable.     As  for  archers  both  from  hence  and  from 
Crete,  and  slingers,  and  whatsoever  else  should  seem  necessary, 
they  would  provide  it  themselves,  and  take  it  with  them. 
TheAthe-       XXVI.  When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they  at  once 
vesuhe"     decreed  that  the  generals  should  have  absolute  authority,  both 
comniand-  touching  the  number  of  the  army,  and  the  whole  voyage,  to  do 
discre-       therein  as  should  seem  best  to  them  for  the  Athenian  common- 
Dower«      wealth.     And  after  this  the  preparations  began,  and  they  both 
sent  unto  the  confederates,  and  enrolled  soldiers  at  home.     The 
city  had  by  this  time  recovered  herself  from  the  sickness,  and 
from  the  continued  war,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  the 
youth  that  had  grown  up  [since  the  plague,]  and  in  the  store 
of  money  gathered  together  by  means  of  the  peace,  whereby 
they  made  their  provisions  with  much  ease.     And  thus  were 
they  employed  in  preparation  for  the  voyage. 
TheMer-       XXVII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Mercuries  of  stone  throuarh- 
Athens^are  ^^*  ^^^  whole  city  of  Athens,  (now  these  are,  after  the  fashion 
defaced,     of  the  country,  the  square  pieces  of  workmanship,  numerous 
both  in  the  porches  of  private  houses,  and  in  the  temples,)  had 
in  one  night  most  of  them  their  faces  chipped,  and  no  man  knew 
who  had  done  it.     And  yet,  by  great  rewards  out  of  the  trea- 
sury for  their  discovery,  they  were  sought  for  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Athenians  made  a  decree,  that  if  any  man  knew  of  any 

2  From  Plutarch  (Nic.  c.  12.)  it  appears  this  was  Demostratus,  an  orator. 
— Bloomjield. 


i 
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other  profanation,  he  who  wished  might  boldly  declare  the  Year  17. 
same,  were  he  citizen,  stranger,  or  bondman.     And  they  took  q\  91  2 
the  fact  exceedingly  to  heart,  for  it  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of 
the  expedition,  and  done,  moreover,  upon  conspiracy  for  altera- 
tion of  the  state,  and  dissolution  of  the  democracy. 

XXVIII.  Hereupon  certain  strangers  dwelling  in  the  city,  Alci- 
and  certain  serving-men,  revealed  something;,  not  about  the  '^'^'^^s,  ac- 

,       ,  .  cused  of 

Mercuries,  but  of  the  mutilation  of  some  other  images  before,  sacrilege, 
committed  through  wantonness  and  too  much  wine,  by  young 
men,  and  withal  how  in  private  houses  the  mysteries  were  acted 
in  mockery; 3  of  which  also  they  accused  Alcibiades.  And 
these  things  they  that  were  most  hostile  to  Alcibiades,  because 
he  stood  in  their  way,  so  that  they  could  not  constantly  bear 
chief  sway  with  the  people,  and  thinking  that  they  would  have 
the  lead  if  they  could  thrust  him  out,  took  hold  of,  and  ex- 
ceedingly aggravated,  exclaiming,  that  both  the  mockery  of  the 
mysteries,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  tended  to  the 
deposing  of  the  popular  government ;  and  that  nothing  therein 
was  done  without  him,  alleging  for  argument  his  other  viola- 
tions of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  his  life,  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  popular  form  of  government. 

XXIX.  He  at  that  present  time  defended  himself  against  the  offers  to 
informations,  and  was  there  ready,  if  he  had  done  any  such  f^'^g ^l\° 
thing,  to  be  judged  concerning  it  before  he  went  the  voyage,  jipme- 
(for  by  this  time  all  their  preparation  was  in  readiness,)  and  to 

suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  indeed  he  had  done  any  of 
these  things,  but  if  he  was  absolved,  to  resume  his  charge. 
Protesting  against  their  receiving  any  accusations  against  him 
in  his  absence,  and  pressing  them  to  put  him  to  death  then 
presently,  if  he  had  offended ;  and  saying,  that  it  would  be  more 
discreetly  done,  not  to  send  away  a  man  accused  of  so  great 
crimes,  with  the  charge  of  such  force,  before  they  decided  con- 
cerning him.  But  his  enemies,  fearing  lest  if  he  came  then  to  while  his 
liis  trial  he  should  have  had  the  favour  of  the  army,  and  lest  ^°<^'"'^! 

•' '  persuade 

the  people  who  paid  him  attention,  because  the  Argives  and  the  people 
some  of  the  Mantineans  joined  them  in  this  expedition  only  for  ^°  ^^^^^^' 
his  sake,  should  be  mollified,  put  the  matter  off  and  kept  it 
back,  by  setting  on  other  orators  to  advise  that  for  the  present 
he  should  go,  and  not  retard  the  setting  forward  of  the  fleet, 
and  that  at  his  return  he  should  have  a  day  assigned  him  for 

3  The  sacred  mysteries  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  at  Eleusis. 
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Year  17.  his  trial.  Their  purpose  being  upon  further  accusation,  which 
oi.  91.2.'  ^^^y  might  easily  contrive  in  his  absence,  to  have  him  sent  for 

back  to  undergo  his  trial.     And  thus  it  was  concluded  that 

Alcibiades  should  go. 

XXX.  After  this,  the  summer  being  now  half  spent,  they 
put  to  sea  for  Sicily.  The  greatest  part  of  the  confederates, 
and  the  ships  of  burden  that  carried  their  corn,  and  all  the 
lesser  vessels,  and  the  rest  of  the  provision  that  went  along, 
they  before  appointed  to  meet,  upon  a  day  set,  at  Corey ra, 
thence  all  together  to  cross  over  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the  pro- 

TheAthe-  montory  of  lapygia.  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  and  as 
o!f  board  many  of  their  confederates  as  were  at  Athens,  having  on  a  day 
their  ships  appointed  come  down  into  Piraeus,  at  the  break  of  day  manned 

at  Piraeus,      rt  ^  .  -iir-  i      \ 

their  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  puttmg  out  to  sea.  W  itli  them 
came  down  (in  a  manner)  the  whole  multitude  of  the  city,  as 
well  inhabitants  as  strangers  :  the  inhabitants  to  attend  each 
such  as  belonged  to  them,  some  their  friends,  some  their  kins- 
men, and  some  their  children ;  filled,  as  they  went,  both  with 
hope  and  lamentations  ;  hope  of  conquering  what  they  went  for, 
and  lamentation,  as  being  in  doubt  whether  ever  they  should 
see  each  other  any  more,  considering  what  a  way  they  were  to 
go  from  their  own  territory. 

XXXI.  And  at  the  present  moment,  when  they  were  now  to 
leave  one  another  with  danger,  fear  and  dread  entered  into 
them  more  than  they  had  done  before,  when  they  decreed  the 
expedition.  Nevertheless,  by  their  present  strength,  through 
the  abundance  of  every  thing  before  their  eyes  prepared  for 
the  journey,  they  took  heart  again  in  beholding  it.  But  the 
strangers  and  the  remainder  of  the  multitude  came  only  to  view 
the  sight,  as  being  directed  towards  a  worthy  and  incredible 
design.  For  this  preparation,  being  the  first  that  had  sailed 
from  one  city  only  with  a  force  of  Greeks,  was  the  most 
sumptuous  and  the  most  glorious  of  all  that  ever  had  taken 
place  before  it  to  that  day.  Nevertheless,  in  number  of  galleys 
and  men  at  arms,  that*  which  went  out  with  Pericles  to  Epi- 
daurus,  and  that  which  Agnon  carried  with  him  to  Potidaea, 
was  not  inferior  to  it.  For  there  went  four  thousand  men  at 
arms,  three  hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  galleys  out  of 
Athens  itself;  and  out  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  fifty  galleys,  be- 
sides many  confederates  that  accompanied  him  in  the  voyage. 

♦  Vide  ii.  c.  56,  58. 
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But  they  went  not  far,  and  were  but  meanly  furnished.  Year  17. 
Whereas  this  fleet,  as  being  to  stay  long  abroad,  was  furnished  oi.  91.2.' 
for  both  kinds  of  service,  in  which  of  them  soever  it  should 
have  occasion  to  be  employed,  both  with  shipping  and  land 
soldiers.  For  the  shipping,  it  was  elaborate  with  a  great  deal 
of  cost,  both  of  the  captains  of  galleys,  and  of  the  city.  For 
the  state  allowed  a  drachma^  per  day  to  every  mariner ;  the 
empty  galleys ^  which  it  afforded  for  the  expedition,  being  of 
swift  ones,  sixty,  and  of  such  as  carried  men  at  arms,  forty 
more.  And  the  captains  of  galleys  both  put  into  them  the 
most  able  petty-officers,^  and  besides  the  wages  of  the  state, 
unto  the  [uppermost  bank  of  oars,  called  the]  ThranitJB,^  and 
to  the  petty-officers,  gave  bounties ;  and  bestowed  great  cost 
otherwise,  every  one  upon  his  own  galley,  both  in  the  figure- 
heads and  other  risrsxinir,  each  one  striving;  to  the  utmost  to  have 
his  galley,  both  in  some  ornament  and  also  in  swiftness,  to 
exceed  the  rest.  And  foi*  the  land  forces,  they  were  levied 
from  excellent  rolls,  9  and  every  man  eagerly  endeavoured  to 
excel  his  fellow  with  regard  to  his  arms  and  the  equipments 
that  belonged  to  his  person.  Insomuch,  that  amongst  themselves 
contention  arose  in  the  several  offices  over  which  each  was 
appointed,  and  amongst  other  Grecians  it  was  considered  like 
an  ostentation  rather  of  their  power  and  riches,  than  a  prepara- 
tion against  an  enemy.  For  if  a  man  enter  into  account  of  the 
expense,  as  well  of  the  public  as  of  private  men  that  went  the 
voyage,  viz.  of  the  public,  what  it  had  spent  already  in  the 
business,  and  what  it  gave  to  the  commanders  to  carry  with 

5  Sevenpence  three  farthings. 

^  Empty  in  respect  of  those  that  carried  provision. 

''  On  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  which  Ihave  followed  Dr.  Arnold,  1  would 
refer  the  reader  to  his  long  and  learned  note.  It  appears  to  mean  a  class  of 
mariners  superior  to  the  actual  rowers,  probably  including  the  Kv^epur]TT)s,  or 
"steersman,"  and  the  KeXevtrrris,  or  "boatswain,"  with  others  with  whose 
offices  we  are  unacquainted.  On  the  duty  of  trierarch,  the  reader  can  refer 
to  a  brief  and  excellent  account  in  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  sect.  161.  (Engl, 
transl.)  ;  and  for  further  information,  to  Boeck.  Pol.  CEcon.  ii.  p.  203.  319. 

8  QpaviTai.  There  being  three  banks  of  oars  one  above  another,  the  upper- 
most were  called  Thranitffi,  the  middlemost  Zeugitae,  and  the  lowest  Thala- 
mitae ;  whereof  the  Tbranitae  managed  the  longest  oar,  and  therefore,  in 
respect  of  their  greater  labour,  might  deserve  a  greater  pay. 

9  Hermann  (Pol.  Antiq.  sect.  67.)  considers  oi  €k  KaraKoyov  as  equivalent 
to  the  heavy-armed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  light-armed,  or  the  6r)Tes. 
See  note  on  v.  8. 

3h 
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Year  17.  them;  and  of  private  men,  what  every  one  had  expended  upon 
01. 91.  2.  ^^^  person,  and  every  captain  on  his  galley,  and  how  much  each 
was  yet  about  to  expend,  beside  what  every  one  was  likely,  over 
and  above  his  allowance  from  the  state,  to  prepare  as  provision 
for  so  long  a  warfare,  and  what  any  one,  whether  soldier  or 
merchant,  carried  with  him  for  traffic,  he  will  find  the  whole 
sum  carried  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a  great  many  talents. 
And  the  fleet  was  no  less  noised  amongst  those  against  whom  it 
was  to  go,  for  the  strange  boldness  of  the  attempt,  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  show,  than  it  was  for  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
the  army  with  regard  to  those  against  whom  they  went ;  and 
because  it  was  up  to  this  time  the  most  distant  voyage  from 
their  own  country;  and  because  it  was  undertaken  with  so  vast 
future  hopes,  in  respect  of  their  present  power. 

XXXII.  After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things  were 
now  laid  in  that  they  meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence  was 
commanded  by  the  trumpet ;  and  they  offered  up  the  customary 
prayers  before  putting  out  to  sea,  not  by  separate  ships,  but 
all  together,  repeating  the  words  of  the  herald ;  having  mixed 
bowls  of  wine  through  the  whole  army,  and  the  generals  and 
the  soldiers  pouring  libations  from  gold  and  silver  cups.     And 
all  the  remaining  crowd  fiom  the  shore,  both  of  the  citizens 
and  whosoever  else  was  there  and  wished  them  well,  prayed 
with  them.    And  when  they  had  sung  the  Paean  and  ended  the 
The  fleet    libations,  they  put  forth  to  sea.     And  having  at  first  sailed  out 
way  ^n*(f  "^  "^  ^  ^^"S  ^^^'^  ga^^ey  after  galley,  they  afterwards  made  a  con- 
sails  to-      test  in  racing  each  other  up  to  .^gina.     Thus  hasted  these  to 
cyra.         arrive  at  Corcyra ;  to  which  place  also  the  other  armament  of 
the  confederates  was  assembling.     Tidings  were  brought  to 
Syracuse,  concerning  the  setting  out  of  the  armament,   from 
divers  places ;  nevertheless  it  was  long  ere  any  thing  was  be- 
The  Syra-  lieved.     Nay,  an  assembly  being  there  called,  orations  were 
cafra"n       ™ade,  such  as  follow,  on  both  parts,  as  well  by  them  that  be- 
assembly.  lieved  the  report  touching  the  Athenian  expedition  to  be  true, 
as  by  others  that  affirmed  the  contrary.     And  Hermocrates, 
the  son  of  Hermon,  as  one  that  thought  he  knew  certainly  the 

'  On  this  phrase  Dr.  Arnold  observes,  it  may  generally  mean  a  long  co- 
lumn of  men  or  ships,  or  a  long  line.  The  notion  of  thinness  or  expansion 
being  equally  preserved  in  both  a  single  rank  and  a  single  tile,  but  usage  has 
generally  applied  the  term  to  the  latter.  The  expression  occurs  also  in  ii.  90 
where  a  note  was  inadvertently  omitted,  and  in  vi.  50,  and  viii.  104. 
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facts  of  the  matters,  stood  forth  and  spake,  and  gave  the  fol-  Year  17. 
,      .         J   .  A.  C.  415. 

lowing  advice.  Ol.  91.  2. 

Oration  of  Hermocrates. 

XXXIII.  "  Concerning  the  truth  of  this  invasion,  though 
perhaps  I  shall  be  thought  as  "well  as  other  men  to  speak  what 
is  incredible ;  and  though  I  know  that  such  as  be  either  the 
authors  or  relators  of  matter  incredible,  do  not  only  not  per- 
suade, but  are  also  accounted  fools ;  nevertheless  I  will  not  for 
fear  thereof  hold  my  tongue,  as  long  as  the  commonwealth  is 
in  danger;  inasmuch  as  I  persuade  myself,  at  least,  that  I  speak 
knowing  the  truth  hereof  somewhat  more  certainly  than  others 
do.  The  Athenians  have  set  out  to  come,  even  against  us, 
(which  you  altogether  wonder  at,)  and  that  with  great  forces, 
both  foi-  the  sea  and  land,  with  pretence  indeed  to  aid  their 
confederates,  the  Egestaeans,  and  to  replant  the  Leontines,  but 
in  truth  they  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  city  of  ours  ;  considering  that,  if  they  gain  this, 
they  will  get  the  rest  with  ease.  Seeing  then  they  will  quickly 
be  present,  think  how,  according  to  your  present  means,  you 
may  with  most  honour  keep  them  off,  that  you  may  neither  be 
taken  unguarded  through  contempt,  nor  be  careless  of  the 
common  weal  through  incredulity ;  and  that  such  as  believe  it 
may  not  be  dismayed  with  their  audaciousness  and  power.  For 
they  will  not  be  more  able  to  do  hurt  unto  us,  than  we  be  unto 
them ;  neither  indeed  is  the  greatness  of  their  fleet  without 
some  advantage  unto  us.  Nay,  it  will  be  much  the  better  for 
us  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians  ;  for  being  terrified  by 
them,  they  will  the  rather  league  with  us.  And  if  we  either 
vanquish  or  repulse  them  without  obtaining  what  they  come 
for,  (for  indeed  I  fear  not  at  all  lest  they  should  obtain  what 
they  expect,)  verily  it  will  turn  out  the  most  honourable  affair 
to  us,  and  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  not  unlikely  to  come  to  pass. 
For  in  truth  there  have  been  few  great  fleets,  whether  of  Gre- 
cians or  Barbarians,  which  having  proceeded  far  from  home, 
have  not  prospered  ill.  Neither  are  these  that  come  against 
us  more  in  number  than  ourselves  and  the  neighbouring  cities ; 
for  surely  we  shall  all  hold  together  through  fear.  And  if  for 
want  of  necessaries  in  a  strange  territory  they  chance  to  mis- 
carry, the  honour  of  it  they  leave  to  us,  against  whom  they 
bend  their  counsels,  though  the  greatest  cause  of  their  over- 
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Year  17.  throw  sliould  consist  in  their  own  errors.  Wliich  was  also  the 
oi.  91.2.'  ^^^^  ^^  these  very  Athenians,  who  raised  themselves  by  the 
misfortune  of  the  Medes,  (though  it  happened  for  the  most 
part  contrary  to  reason,)  on  the  pretext  that  they  went  only 
against  the  Athenians.  And  that  the  same  shall  now  happen 
to  us,  is  not  without  probability. 

XXXIV.  "  Let  us  therefore  with  courage  put  in  readiness 
our  forces  here ;  let  us  send  to  the  Siculi,  to  confirm  those  we 
have,  and  to  try  to  mate  peace  and  league  with  others ;  and  let  us 
send  ambassadors  to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  shew  them  that  it  is 
a  common  danger;  and  into  Italy,  to  get  them  into  our  league, 
or  at  least  that  they  receive  not  the  Athenians.  And  in  my 
judgment  it  were  our  best  course  to  send  also  to  Carthage,  for 
even  they  are  not  without  expectation  of  the  same  danger;  nay, 
they  are  in  a  continual  fear  that  the  Athenians  should  come 
against  their  city  also.  So  that  through  apprehension  that,  if 
they  neglect  us,  the  trouble  will  come  home  to  their  own  door, 
they  will  be  willing,  perhaps,  either  secretly  or  openly,  or  in 
some  way,  to  assist  us ;  and  of  all  that  now  are,  they  are  the 
best  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please ;  for  they  have  the  most  gold 
and  silver,  by  which  both  war  and  all  things  else  are  the  best 
expedited.  Let  us  also  send  to  Lacedaemon,  and  to  Corinth, 
praying  them  not  only  to  send  their  succours  hither  with  speed, 
but  also  to  set  on  foot  the  war  there.  But  that  which  I  think 
the  best  course  of  all,  though  througli  your  wonted  habits  of 
inactivity  you  will  least  readily  be  persuaded  to  it,  shall  never- 
theless be  said.  If  the  Sicilians  all  together,  or  if  not  all,  yet  if 
we,  and  most  of  the  rest,  would  draw  down  into  the  water  our 
whole  navy,  and  with  two  months'  provision  go  and  meet  the 
Athenians  at  Tarentum,  and  the  promontory  of  lapygia,  and 
let  them  see  that  they  must  fight  for  their  passage  over  the 
Ionian  gulf,  before  they  fight  for  Sicily,  it  would  both  terrify 
them  the  most,  and  also  put  them  into  a  consideration,  that 
we,  as  the  guards  of  our  country,  come  upon  them  out  of  an 
amicable  territory,  (for  Tarentum  receives  us,)  whereas  they 
themselves  have  a  great  space  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  their  pre- 
parations, and  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  remain  in  their 
order  because  of  the  length  of  the  voyage.  And  it  [their  line] 
would  be  easily  assailed  by  us,  coming  up  as  it  does,  slowly 
and  thin.  Again,  if  lightening  their  galleys  they  shall  come 
upon  us  with  their  fast-sailing  vessels  more  close  together,  we 
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shall  charge  them  already  wearied,  if  indeed  they  should  use  Year  17. 
their  oars,  or  we  may,  if  we  please,  retire  again  to  Tarentura.  oi^oi^o^' 
Whereas  they,  if  they  come  over  but  with  a  part  of  their  pro- 
visions, as  to  fight  at  sea,  shall  be  driven  into  want  of  victuals 
in  those  desert  parts,  and  either  staying  be  there  besieged,  or 
attempting  to  go  by,  leave  behind  them  the  rest  of  their  provi- 
sion, and  be  dejected,  as  not  assured  of  the  cities,  whether  they 
will  receive  them  or  not.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that,  dis- 
mayed with  this  reckoning,  they  will  either  not  put  over  at  all 
from  Corcyra,  or,  whilst  they  spend  time  in  deliberating,  and 
in  sending  out  to  explore  how  many,  and  in  what  place  we  are, 
they  will  be  driven,  by  the  time  of  the  year,  into  the  winter; 
or,  deterred  with  our  unlooked-for  opposition,  they  will  give 
over  the  voyage.  And  the  rather,  because  (as  I  hear)  the  man 
of  most  experience  amongst  their  commanders  hath  the  com- 
mand against  his  will,  and  would  willingly  lay  hold  of  a  pretext 
to  return,  if  any  considerable  impediment  were  seen  from  our 
side.  And  I  am  very  sure  we  should  be  reported  amongst 
them  to  the  utmost.  And  as  the  reports  are,  so  are  men's 
minds;  and  they  fear  more  such  as  make  the  attempt  first, 
than  such  as  give  out  that  they  will  do  no  more  than  defend 
themselves  against  those  Avho  attack  them;  thinking  them 
[i.  e.  those  who  begin  the  attack]  equally  willing  to  encounter 
danger."  Which  would  be  now  the  case  of  the  Athenians. 
For  they  come  against  us  with  an  opinion  that  we  will  not  de- 
fend ourselves ;  deservedly  contemning  us,  because  we  joined 
not  with  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pull  them  down.  But  if  they 
should  see  us  once  bolder  than  they  looked  for,  they  would  be 
terrified  more  with  the  unexpectedness,  than  with  the  truths  of 
our  power  itself.  Be  persuaded  therefore  principally  to  dare 
to  do  this ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  speedily  to  make  yourselves 
otherwise  ready  for  the  war  ;  and  it  should  occur  to  the  mind 
of  every  one,  that  contempt  of  the  enemy  is  to  be  shewn  in  the 
vigour  of  actions,  and  for  the  present  conjuncture,  considering 
that  to  make  ready  our  preparations,  (which  are  then  most  sure 
and  safe  when  accompanied  with  fear,)  as  against  dangers, 

-  Or  the  word  may  be  equivalent  to  t<Toira\eis,  "  a  match  for  them,"  as 
the  Schol.  explains. 

3  The  words  a.Tro  rov  aKridovs,  Mr.  Bloomfield  considers  as  a  phrase  for 
an  adjective;  i.  e.  "  our  true  or  actual  force."  Perhaps  it  might  be  more 
literally  rendered,  "  than  by  our  power  calculated  on  true  grounds." 
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Year  17.     would  turn  out  the  most  useful  plan.     As  for  the  Athenians, 
oi.91. 2^'  ^^^y  come,  and  I  am  sure  are  already  in  the  way,  and  want 
only  that  they  are  not  now  here." 

XXXV.  Thus  much  spake  Hermocrates.  But  the  people 
of  Syracuse  were  at  much  strife  amongst  themselves,  some  con- 
tending that  the  Athenians  would  by  no  means  come,  and  that 
what  he  said  was  not  true  ;  and  others  [said],  and  if  they  did 
come,  what  harm  could  they  do  them,  which  they  would  not 
themselves  suffer  in  a  greater  degree  ?  And  others,  altogether 
despising  what  he  said,  turned  the  matter  into  laughter ;  but 
some  few  there  were  that  believed  Hermocrates,  and  feared 
the  event.  But  Athenagoras,  who  was  the  chief  man  of  the 
popular  party,  and  at  that  time  most  powerful  with  the  com- 
mons, having  come  forward,  spake  as  followeth. 

Oration  of  Athenagoras. 

He  is  op-  XXXVI.  *'  He  is  either  a  coward,  or  not  well  aflfected  to 
Kliajo-  the  state,  whoever  he  be,  that  wishes  the  Athenians  not  to  be 
^^^-  so  mad,  as  coming  hither  to  fall  into  our  power.     As  for  them 

that  report  such  things  as  these,  and  put  you  into  fear,  though 
I  wonder  not  at  their  boldness,  yet  I  wonder  at  their  folly,  if 
they  think  their  ends  not  seen.  For  they  that  are  afraid  of 
any  thing  themselves,  wish  to  put  the  city  in  terror,  that  they 
may  shadow  their  own  with  the  common  fear.  And  this  do 
these  very  reports  now  mean,  not  raised  by  chance,  but  framed 
on  purpose,  by  such  as  always  are  stirring  up  such  troubles. 
But  if  you  mean  to  deliberate  wisely,  you  will  calculate  the 
probabilities,  making  not  your  reckoning  by  the  reports  of  these 
men,  but  by  that  which  clever  men,  and  men  of  great  expe- 
rience, (as  I  hold  the  Athenians  to  be,)  are  likely  to  do.  For 
it  is  not  probable,  that  leaving  the  Peloponnesians  behind,  and 
having  not  yet  surely  ended  the  war  there,  they  should  wil- 
lino-ly  come  hither  to  a  new  war,  no  less  than  the  former ; 
seeing,  in  my  opinion,  they  may  be  glad  that  we  invade  not 
them,  so  many  and  so  great  cities  as  we  are. 

XXXVII.  "  And  if  indeed  they  come,  (as  they  are  said  to 
do,)  I  think  Sicily  more  sufficient  to  despatch  the  war  than  Pe- 
loponnesus, as  being  in  all  respects  better  furnished ;  and  that 
this  our  own  city  is  itself  much  stronger  than  the  army  which 
they  say  is  now  coming,  though  it  were  twice  as  great  as  it  is. 
For  I  know  they  neither  bring  horses  with  them,  nor  can  get 
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any  here,  save  only  a  few  from  the  Egestaeans  ;  nor  have  men  Year  17. 
at  arms  so  many  as  we,  in  that  they  are  to  come  by  sea.  For  oi^9*i^2^* 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  come  so  far  as  this  by  sea,^  though  they 
carried  no  men  at  arms  in  their  galleys  at  all,  if  they  carry 
with  them  all  other  their  necessaries ;  which  cannot  be  small 
against  so  great  a  city.  So  that  I  am  so  far  from  the  opinion 
of  these  others,  that  I  think  the  Athenians,  though  they  had 
here  another  city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  an  adjacent  one  to 
it  to  inhabit,  and  should  from  thence  make  their  war,  yet  should 
not  be  able  to  escape  from  being  destroyed  every  man  of  them  • 
much  less  now,  in  Sicily,  everywhere  their  enemy,  (for  it  will 
unite  against  them  ;)  and  in  their  camp,  fenced  with  their  oal- 
leyss,  they  shall  be  cooped  up;  and  from  their  tents  and  forced 
munition,  never  be  able  to  stir  far  abroad  by  reason  of  our 
horsemen.  In  short,  I  think  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  a 
footing  in  the  country ;  so  much  above  theirs  do  I  value  our 
own  forces. 

XXXVIII.  "  But  these  things,  as  I  said  before,  the  Athe- 
nians considering,  I  am  very  sure,  will  look  unto  their  own  ; 
and  our  men  talk  here  of  things  that  neither  are,  nor  ever  will 
be ;  who,  I  know,  have  desired,  not  only  now,  but  ever,  by 
such  reports  as  these,  or  by  worse,  or  by  their  actions,  to  put 
the  multitude  in  fear,  that  they  themselves  might  rule  the  state. 
And  I  am  afraid,  lest  attempting  it  often,  they  may  one  day 
succeed ;  and  lest  we  should  be  slow  both  to  take  measures  be- 
forehand to  guard  against  it,  before  we  are  in  the  calamity ; 
and,  when  we  have  perceived  it,  to  proceed  against  it.  By 
this  means  our  city  is  seldom  quiet,  but  is  ever  taking  upon 
itself  seditions  and  contests,  not  so  much  against  the  enemy  as 
against  itself;  and  sometimes  also  is  subject  to  tyrannies  and 
usurpations.  Of  which  I  Avill  endeavour  (if  you  will  second 
me)  never  to  allow  any  thing  more  of  the  kind  to  take  place 
among  you.  Which  must  be  done,  first  by  gaining  you  the 
multitude,  and  then  by  punishing  the  authors  of  these  plots, 

♦  Or,  "  that  so  great  a  voyage  should  be  accomplished  by  them,  even  with 
unencumbered  vessels." 

5  I  have  left  the  text  in  this  place  as  I  found  it,  as  it  has  the  authority  of 
Bredovv  to  support  it ;  nevertheless,  the  reader  had  better  follow  the  ver- 
sion of  Dr.  Arnold,  "  a  camp  pitched  by  men  just  landed  from  their  ships," 
and  therefore  necessarily  ill  provided.  Goeller  considers  the  word  o-rpoTo- 
ireSov  to  mean  "  an  army,"  in  this  place ;  which  interpretation  JMr.  Bloom- 
field  follows,  thus,  "  with  an  army,  too,  in  dependence  on  their  fleet." 
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Year  17.  not  only  when  I  find  them  in  the  action,  (for  it  will  be  hard  to 
oi.91.2.'  *^^®  them  so,)  but  also  for  those  things  Avhich  they  would  and 
cannot  do.  For  one  must  not  only  defend  himself  against  an 
enemy  for  what  he  already  is  doing,  but  also  be  beforehand 
with  his  evil  purpose;  for  if  a  man  is  not  beforehand  in  guard- 
ing against  him,  he  will  be  the  first  to  suffer.  And  as  for  the 
few,  I  shall  in  somewhat  reprove  them,  in  somewhat  have  an 
eye  to  them,  and  in  somewhat  advise  them. — For  this  I  think 
will  be  the  best  course  to  divert  them  from  their  bad  inten- 
tions. And,  forsooth,  (I  have  asked  this  question  often,)  you 
that  are  the  younger  sort,  what  would  you  have  ?  would  you 
now  bear  office ;  the  law  allows  it  not.  And  the  law  was  ra- 
ther made  because  ye  are  not  sufficient  for  government,  than 
to  disgrace  you  being  sufficient.  But,  forsooth,  you  would  not 
be  ranked  with  the  multitude.  But  how  is  it  just,  that  the 
same  men  should  not  be  deemed  fit  to  have  the  same  privi- 
leges ? 

XXXIX.  "  Some  one  will  say,  that  the  democracy  is  neither 
a  wise  nor  a  just  state,  and  that  the  most  wealthy  are  aptest  to 
make  the  best  government.  But  I  answer,  first,  democracy  is 
a  name  of  the  whole,  oligarchy  but  of  a  part.  Next,  though 
the  rich  are  indeed  fittest  to  keep  the  treasure,  yet  the  wise  are 
the  best  counsellors,  and  the  multitude,  upon  hearing,  the  best 
judge.  Now  in  a  democracy,  all  these,  both  jointly  and  se- 
verally, participate  equal  privileges.  But  the  oligarchy  allows 
indeed  to  the  multitude  a  participation  of  all  dangers;  but  in 
matters  of  profit,  it  not  only  encroaches  upon  the  multitude, 
but  takes  from  them  and  keeps  the  whole.  Which  is  the  thing 
that  you,  the  rich  and  the  younger  sort,  affect ;  but  in  a  great 
city  cannot  possibly  embrace.  But  yet,  now,  O  ye,  the  most 
unwise  of  all  men,  unless  you  know  that  what  you  affect  is  evil, 
you  are  either  the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  Grecians  I  know,  or 
ye  are  the  most  wicked  of  all  men,  if  knowing  it,  you  dare  do 
this. 

XL.  "  But  I  say,  inform  yourselves  better,  or  change  your 
purpose,  and  help  to  increase  the  common  good  of  the  city, 
considering  this,  that  the  good  amongst  you,  shall  not  only  have 
an  equal,  but  a  greater  share  therein  than  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  whereas,  if  you  will  needs  desire  more,  you  will  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  all.  Be  rid  then  of  such  rumours  as  these,  as 
[being  brought]  to  men  who  perceive  [your  intentions],  and  will 
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not  allow  them.  For  this  city,  though  the  Athenians  come,  Year  17. 
will  keep  them  off,  with  honour  to  itself.  And  we  have  generals  oi  ^"I'^o^" 
to  look  to  that  matter.  And  if  any  thing  of  these  rumours  be 
true,  (as  I  do  not  think,)  it  will  not,  upon  the  terror  of  your 
reports,  make  choice  of  you  for  commanders,  and  cast  upon 
itself  a  voluntary  servitude.  But  taking  direction  of  itself,  it 
both  will  judge  your  words  virtually  as  facts,  and  will  not,  by 
listening  to  what  you  say,  be  robbed  of  her  present  liberty,  but 
endeavour  to  preserve  it  by  not  committing  the  same  actually 
to  your  discretion." 

XLI.  Thus  said  Athenagoras.     Then  one  of  the  generals  "^  After  a 
rismg  up,  forbade  any  other  to  stand  forth,  but  spake  himself  from  one 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  to  this  effect.  °^^^^  , 

generals, 
the  as- 

Speech  of  one  of  the  Syracusian  Generals.  sembly 

'  '^  -^  "^  breaks  up. 

"  It  is  no  wisdom  neither  for  the  speakers  to  utter  such 
calumnies  one  against  another,  nor  for  the  hearers  to  receive 
them.  We  should  rather  consider,  in  respect  of  these  reports, 
how  we  may  in  the  best  manner,  both  every  one  in  particular, 
and  the  cit}^  in  general,  be  prepared  to  resist  them  when  they 
come.  And  if  there  should  be  no  need,  yet  that  the  city  should 
be  furnished  Avith  horses  and  arms,  and  other  habiliments  of 
war,  can  do  us  no  hurt.  As  for  the  care  hereof,  and  the 
musters,  we  will  look  to  it,  and  also  to  the  sending  men  abroad 
to  the  cities,  both  to  see  how  matters  stand,  and  to  do  whatever 
else  appears  requisite.  Somewhat  we  have  done  already,  and 
what  more  we  shall  hereafter  find  meet,  we  will  from  time  to 
time  report  unto  you."  Which  when  the  general  had  said,  the 
Syracusians  dispersed  from  the  assembly. 

XLTI.  The  Athenians  were  now  all  in  Corcyra,  both  they  The  Athe- 
and  their  confederates.     And  first  the  generals  took  a  view  ofn^°^^' 

»  Lorcyra 

the  whole  army,  and  put  them  into  the  order  wherein  they  were  divide 

to  anchor,  and  make  their  naval  camp ;  and  having  divided  into  three 

them  into  three  squadrons,  to  each  general   they  assigned   a  Po^^o^s 

squadron  by  lot,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not,  through  sailing  forward 

together,  be  in  want  of  water,  or  harbours,  or  any  other  ne-  to  ascer-'^* 

cessaries,  where  they  chanced  to  stay  ;  and  that  they  might  in  ^^'"  '^.^. 

1,      ,  .        ,      .     ,  ''  ,  dHposiUon 

all  other  pomts  be  m  better  arrangement,  and  be  the  more  easy  of  the 

to  be  governed,  being  appointed  according  to  squadrons,  each  and  Sici- 

6  The  constitution  of  Syracuse  at  this  time  divided  the  chief  military 
command  between  a  board  of  fifteen. 

3i 
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Year  17.    to  his  proper  commander.     After  this,  they  sent  before  them 

01. 91.2.   three  galleys,  into  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  know  what  cities  in  those 

parts  would  receive  them ;  whom  they  appointed  to  come  hack 

and  meet  them,  that  they  might  know  whether  they  might  be 

received  or  not  before  they  put  in. 

XLIII.  This  done,  the  Athenians,  with  all  the  following 
force,  put  out  from  Corcyra  and  passed  over  to  Sicily,  having 
with  them  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  galleys,  and  two 
Rhodian  long-boats  of  fifty  oars  a-piece.  (Of  these,  one  hun- 
dred were  of  Athens  itself,  whereof  sixty  were  swift  ships,  the 
other  forty  for  transportation  of  soldiers ;  the  rest  of  the  navy 
belonged  to  the  Chians,  and  other  the  confederates ;  of  men  at 
arms  they  had  in  all  five  thousand  one  hundred.  Of  these 
there  were  of  the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred  from 
the  roll,''  and  seven  hundred  more  [of  the  poorer  sort,  called] 
Thetes,  for  defence^  of  the  galleys.  The  rest  were  of  their 
confederates,  some  of  them  being  their  subjects ;  of  Argives 
there  were  five  hundred,  of  Mantineans  and  mercenaries  two 
hundred  and  fifty.)  Their  archers,  in  all  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  (of  whom  eighty  were  Cretans ;)  Rhodian  slingers  they 
had  seven  hundred.  Of  light-armed  Megareans,  banished  from 
their  country,  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  one  vessel  made 
for  transportation  of  horses,  bearing  thirty  horsemen. 
The  Athe-  XLI V.  Thus  many  were  the  forces  that  went  over  to  the  war 
then  at  first.    With  these  went  also  thirty  ships  of  burden  for  trans- 

crosses  the  porting  corn,  wherein  went  also  the  bakers,  and  masons,  and 
gulf,  and  carpenters,  and  all  tools  of  use  for  fortification.  And  with 
along^to  these  thirty  ships  went  a  hundred  boats  by  constraint,  and  many 
Rhegium,  other  ships  and  boats  that  voluntarilv  followed  the  army  for 

where  they  ^  ^  j 

await  the  trade,  which  then  passed  altogether  from  Corcyra  over  the 
thdr'^th°ree  Ionian  gulf.  And  the  whole  fleet  being  come  to  the  promontory 
ships.  of  lapygia  and  to  Tarentum,  and  such  other  places  as  every 
one  could  recover,  they  went  on  by  the  coast  of  Italy,  the  states 
there  neither  receiving  them  into  any  city,  nor  allowing  them 
any  market,  having  only  the  liberty  of  anchorage  and  Avater, 
(and  that  also  at  Tarentum  and  Locri  denied  them,)  till  they 
were  at  Rhegium,  where  they  all  came  together  again,  and 
settled  their  camp  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  (for  neither  there  did 

''  See  note  on  chapter  31. 

8  On  the  Epibatse,  sec  note  on  ill.  95.     See  also  viii.  24.     The  word  has 
probably  a  different  meaning  in  viii.  61. 
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they  receive  them,)  without  the  city,  where  the  Rhegians  allowed  Year  17. 
them  a  market.  And  when  they  had  drawn  their  galleys  to  q\  ^I'^o^* 
land,  they  lay  still.  Being  here,  they  made  proposals  to  the 
Rhegians,  begging  them,  as  Chalcidaeans,  to  aid  the  Leontines, 
Chalcidaeans  likewise.  To  which  was  answered,  that  they 
would  take  part  with  neither,  but  that  whatever  should  seem 
fitting  to  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  that  also  they  would  do.  So 
the  Athenians  meditated  on  their  Sicilian  business,  how  they 
might  carry  it  the  best ;  and,  moreover,  awaited  the  return 
from  Egesta  of  the  three  galleys  which  they  had  sent  before 
them,  desiring  to  know  if  so  much  money  were  there  or  not, 
as  their  messengers  at  Athens  reported. 

XLV.  The  Syracusians,  in  the  mean  time,  from  divers  parts,  The  Syra- 
and  also  from  their  spies,  had  certain  intelligence  that  the  fleet  ma*ke°pre- 
was  now  at  Rhegium,  and  therefore  made  their  preparations  parations 

•  to  rCCGlVG 

with  all  diligence,  and  were  no  longer  incredulous  ;  but  sent  the  Athe- 
round  to  the  Siculi,  to  some  cities,  guards  to  keep  them  from  "'^"®' 
revolting ;  to  others,  ambassadors ;  and  into  the  stations  of  the 
Peripoli,9  garrisons;  and  examined  the  forces  of  their  own  city 
by  a  view  taken  of  the  arms  and  horse,  whether  they  were 
complete  or  not ;  and  ordered  all  things  as  for  a  war  at  hand, 
and  only  not  already  present. 

XLVI.  The  three  galleys  sent  before  to  Egesta  returned  to  The  three 
the  Athenians  at  Rhegium,  and  brought  word,  that  as  for  the  foj'n  uie' 
rest  of  the  money  which  they  promised,  there  was  none,  and  fleet  at 
there  appeared  only  thirty  talents.     At  this  the  generals  were  and  bHng 
presently  discouraged,  both  because  this  first  had  crossed  their  '"'^Ih- 

i  °  .  gence 

hopes,  and  because  also  the  Rhegians,  whom  they  had  already  that  the 
begim  to  persuade  to  their  league,  and  whom  it  was  most  likely  have  Tn^^ 
thev  should  have  won,  as  beino-  of  kin  to  the  Leontines,  and  reality  no 

*  rcsourcGS 

always  heretofore  favourable  to  the  Athenian  state,  now  were 
not  willing.  And  though  to  Nicias  this  news  from  the 
Egestaeans  was  no  more  than  he  expected,  yet  to  the  other  two 
it  was  extremely  strange.  But  the  Egestaeans,  when  the  first 
ambassadors  from  Athens  went  to  see  their  treasure,  had  con- 
trived the  following  artifice.  They  brought  them  into  the 
temple  of  Venus,  in  Eryx,i  and  shewed  them  the  ofierings, 
goblets,   Hagons,   censers,    and    other    furniture,   in    no    small 

9  Forts  garrisoned  by  the  Peripoli,  or  militia,  the  patrols  of  the  country. 
See  note  on  iv.  c.  67. 
'  Eryx  was  a  city  near  Egesta,  and  subject  to  it. 
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Year  17.  quantity,  which  being  but  silver,  made  a  splendid  displaj^  from 
oi.9l.  2.  what  was  but  of  small  value.  Then  tl»ey  feasted  such  as  came 
in  the  triremes  in  their  private  house?,  and  at  those  feastings 
brought  ail  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  they  could  get  together, 
either  from  the  city  of  Egesta  itself,  or  could  borrow  from  any 
other  neighbouring  cities,  as  well  Phoenician  as  Grecian,  for 
their  own.  So  all  of  them  in  a  manner  making  use  of  the  same 
plate  ;  and  much  appearing  everywhere,  it  caused  great  wonder 
to  the  Athenians  from  the  triremes.  And  at  their  return  to 
Athens,  they  spread  about  what  vast  wealth  they  had  seen. 
These  men  havino;  both  been  deceived  themselves,  and  havina; 
persuaded  others,  when  it  was  told  that  there  was  no  such 
wealth  in  Egesta,  were  much  blamed  by  the  soldiers.  But  the 
generals  proceeded  to  consult  on  the  business  in  hand. 
Nicias  re-       XLVII.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Nicias,  that  it  was  best  to  sail 

commends      .,,  iin  •         ni>  ^  i-i 

that  the      With  the  Avhole  fleet  agamst  Selinus,  for  which  purpose  they 
s^fa^aLst  ^^^^'^  chiefly  sent  forth  :  and  if  the  Egestaeans  would  furnish 

Selmus,      them  with  monev  for  the  whole  armv,  then  to  deliberate  further 
and  obtain  .      '    .  „  "     .         ,  rp     i         • 

a  peace      Oil  the  occasion ;  if  not,  then  to  require  them  to  anord  mam- 

force'^o/    tenance  for  the  sixty  galleys  they  had  asked  for,  and  staying 

negocia-     with  them,  by  force  or  composition  to  bring  the  Selinuntians  to 

then  re-     make  peace  with  them  ;  and  then  passing  along  by  the  rest  of 

turn  home,  tj^ose  cities,  to  make  a  show  of  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state, 

and  of  their  readiness  to  help  their  friends  and  confederates, 

and  so  to  sail  away  homewards,  unless  they  could  light  on 

some  quick  and  unthought-of  means  to  do  some  good  for  the 

Leontines,  or  gain  some  of  the  other  cities  to  their  ow^n  league, 

and  not  to  put  the  commonwealth  in  danger  by  spending  their 

own  resources. 

Alcibiades      XLVIII.  Alcibiades  said,  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  come 

mends  the  O"*  from  Athens  with  so  great  a  power,  and  then  dishonourably 

vourini;  to  "^^''^hout  cflTect  to  go  home  again  :  but  rather  to  send  heralds  to 

brinp  over  every  city  but  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  and  to  make  trial  of  tlie 

the  cities    Siculi,  to  make  some  of  them  revolt  from  the  Syracusians,  and 

as  pos-       others  to  enter  league  with  the  Athenians,  that  thev  might 
sible,  and  ^        _  '  .;  o 

with  them  thence  draw  men  and  victual.     And  first  to  induce  the  Mes- 

Syracuse    ^lenians  to  join  them,  (as  being  seated  in  the  passage,  and  most 

and  Se-      opportune  place  of  all  Sicily  for  coming  in,  and  also  because 

tliey  would  have  there  a  port  and  anchorage  sufficient  for  their 

fleet ;)  and  when  they  had  gained  tliose  cities,  and  knew  what 

help  they  were  to  have  in  the  war,  then  to  make  an  attempt  on 
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Syracuse  and  Selinus  ;  unless  the  one  would  agree  with  the  Year  17. 
Egestaeans,  and  the  other  allow  them  to  rejDJant  the  Leontines.    q\  q^  2 ' 
XLIX.    But   Lamachus  asserted  that   it  was   best  to  sail  Lamachus 
directlv  a2;ainst  Syracuse,  and  to  fioht  with  them  as  soon  as  f.  ^ 

f         <r>  J  7  o  the 


advises 


em  to 


they  could  at  their  city,  whilst  they  were  yet  unfurnished,  and  -^a''  "i^- 
xi     •      />  1  T-i         1  •       1  mediately 

tneir  tear  at  the  greatest,     ror  that  an  army  is  always  most  against 

terrible  at  first ;  but  if  it  stay  lono;  ere  it  come  in  sis^ht,  men  ^y'.^'^H®^' 
'  J  »  o     '  and  seize 

re-collect  their  spirits,  and  contemn  it  the  more  when  they  see  Megara  as 
it.  Whereas  if  they  come  upon  them  suddenly,  while  they  station, 
expect  it  with  fear,  they  would  the  more  easily  get  the  victory, 
and  in  every  thing  would  affright  them :  both  by  their  ap- 
pearance (for  then  they  would  appear  most  for  number)  and  by 
the  expectation  of  their  sufferings,  but  especially  by  the  danger 
of  a  present  battle.  And  that  it  was  likely  that  many  men 
would  be  cut  off  in  the  villages  without,  as  not  believing  they 
would  come  ;  and  though  they  should  be  already  got  in,  yet 
the  army  being  master  of  the  field,  and  sitting  down  before  the 
city,  would  want  no  money  ;  and  that  the  other  Sicilians  would 
thus  rather  neglect  leaguing  with  the  Syracusians,  and  join 
with  the  Athenians,  and  would  no  longer  continue  undecided, 
as  casting  their  eyes  round  to  see  who  would  have  the  better. 
And  for  a  place  to  retire  to,  and  anchor  in,  he  thought  Megara 
most  fit  to  be  made  so,  being  deserted,  and  not  far  from  Syra- 
cuse neither  by  sea  nor  land. 

L.  Lamachus  saying  this,  came  afterwards  to  the  opinion  of  Lamachus 
Alcibiades.     But  after  this,  Alcibiades  with  his  own  galley  over"to^the 
having  passed  over  to  Messena,  and  made  some  proposals  to  them  op'njon 
about  a  league,  and  not  prevailed,  they  answering,  that  they  biades." 
would  not  receive  the  army  in,  but  allow  them  only  a  market  comilTnd- 
without  the  walls,  sailed  back  to  Rhegium.    And  presently  the  ^'^  sad  to 
generals  having  out  of  the  whole  fleet  manned  threescore  gal-  Catana," 
leys,  and   taken   provision   aboard,  went   alonff  the   shore   to  ^^ence 

_  '  '  ~  tney  send 

Naxos,  having  left  the  rest  of  the  army  with  one  of  the  generals  forward 

at  Rhegium.    The  Naxians  having  received  them  into  the  city,  to  Syra^^ 

they  went  on  by  the  coast  to  Catana.     But  the  CatanaBans  re-  ^"*®  ^V^' 
.    .  ''  connoitre. 

ceiving  them  not,  (for  there  were  some  within  that  favoured 
the  Syracusians,)  they  went  on  to  the  river  Terias,  and  having 
stayed  there  all  that  night,  sailed  the  next  day  towards  Syra- 
cuse, having  the  rest  of  their  galleys  in  a  line ;  but  ten  they 
sent  before  to  sail  into  the  great  haven,  and  to  discover  if  they 
had  launched  any  fleet  there,  and  to  proclaim  from  their  galleys 
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Year  17. 
A.  (:.415. 
01.91.2. 


Alcibiades 
is  admitted 
within  the 
walls  of 
Catana  : 
his  men 
break  in 
privately 
at  one  of 
the  gates. 
The  Ca- 
tansans 
form  an 
alliance 
with  the 
Atheni- 
ans, who 
remove 
from  Rhe- 
gium  and 
encamp  at 
Catana. 

In  conse- 
quence of 
a  message 
from  the 
Cama- 
rinaeans, 
the  Athe- 
nians sail 
first  to 
Syracuse, 
and  thence 
to  Cama- 
rina  ;  the 
inhabit- 
ants of 
the  latter 
place  re- 
fuse to 
receive 
them. 
They 
ravage  a 
part  of  the 
Syra- 
cusian 
territory. 

TheSala- 
tninia  ar- 


sailing  near  the  land,  that  the  Athenians  were  come  to  replant 
the  Leontines  in  their  own  country,  accordinfj  to  league  and 
affinity ;  and  that  therefore  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in 
Syracuse  should  without  fear  go  forth  to  the  Athenians,  as  to 
their  friends  and  benefactors.  And  when  they  had  thus  pro- 
claimed, and  well  considered  the  city  and  the  havens,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  region  where  they  were  to  seat  themselves  for 
the  war,  they  sailed  away  back  again  to  Catana. 

LI.  And  an  assembly  taking  place  at  Catana,  though  they 
refused  to  receive  the  army,  they  admitted  the  generals,  and 
bade  them  to  speak  their  minds.  And  whilst  Alcibiades  was 
in  his  oration,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  directed  to  the 
assembly,  the  soldiers  having  secretly  pulled  down  a  little  gate, 
which  was  but  weakly  built  up,  entered  the  city,  and  were 
walking  up  and  down  the  market.  And  the  Catanaeans,  such 
as  favoured  the  Syracusians,  seeing  the  army  within,  for  fear 
directly  stole  out  of  the  town,  being  not  many ;  the  rest  con- 
cluded a  league  with  the  Athenians,  and  bade  them  to  fetch  the 
rest  of  the  army  from  Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Athenians 
sailed  over  to  Rhegium,  and  rising  from  thence,  came  to  Catana 
with  their  whole  army  together. 

LII.  Now  they  had  news  from  Camarina,  that  if  they  would 
come  thither,  the  Camarinaeans  would  join  with  them,  and  that 
the  Syracusians  were  manning  their  navy.  Whereupon  with 
the  whole  army  they  went  along  the  coast,  first  to  Syracuse, 
where  not  finding  any  navy  manned,  they  went  on  to  Camarina. 
And  having  touched  at  the  shore,  they  sent  a  herald  unto  them ; 
but  the  Camarinaeans  would  not  receive  them,  alleging  that 
they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  receive  the  Athenians  when  they 
came  with  more  than  one  galley,  unless  they  themselves  should 
send  for  more  of  their  own  accord.  Having  lost  their  labour, 
they  departed,  and  landed  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse, 
and  had  got  some  booty.  But  the  Syracusian  horsemen  coming 
out  and  killing  some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed,  they  returned 
again  to  Catana. 

LIIL  Here  they  find  the  galley  called  the  Salaminia,^  come 
thither  from  Athens,  both  for  Alcibiades,  to  command  him  to 
come  home  to  make  his  defence  against  such  things  as  were 

2  One  of  the  Athenian  state-vessels,  (the  Paralos  was  the  other,  see 
iii.  33.  and  viii.  73.)  which  were  sent  to  summon  persons  accused,  at  that 
time  beyond  the  seas.    Comp.  Aristoph,  Av.  1422. 
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laid  to  his  charge  by  the  state,  and  also  for  some  other  soldiers  Year  17. 
that  were  with  him,  whereof  some  were  accused  for  profanation  q\  91^  2^* 
of  the  mysteries,  and  some  also  concerning  the  Mercuries.    For  rives  at 
the  Athenians,  after  the  forces  were  sailed,  proceeded  no  less  ^^^^uW'^ 

_  ^  '1  recall  Al- 

vehemently  in  their  search  about  what  had  been  done,  both  cibiades. 
concerning  the  mysteries  and  the  Mercuries,  and  making  no 
inquiry  into  the  persons  of  the  informers,  but  tlirough  jealousy 
admitting  of  all  sorts,  on  the  report  of  evil  men,  apprehended 
some  of  the  most  upright  of  the  citizens,  and  cast  them  into 
prison.  Choosing  rather  to  examine  the  fact  with  all  diligence, 
and  find  out  the  truth,  than  that  any  man,  however  good  in 
estimation,  being  once  accused,  should  escape  unquestioned.  For 
the  people  knowing  by  hearsay  that  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons  was  heavy  in  the  latter  end ;  and  also,  that  neither 
by  themselves  nor  by  Harmodius,  but  by  the  Lacedaemonians-^ 
was  it  overthrown,  were  ever  fearful,  and  received  every  thing 
suspiciously. 

LIV.  For  the  bold  deed  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius  was 
imdertaken  through  a  chance  occurrence  of  love,  which  un- 
folding at  large,  I  shall  make  it  appear,  that  neither  any  others, 
nor  the  Athenians  themselves,  say  any  thing  accurate,  either  of 
their  own  tyrants,  or  of  the  fact.  For  Pisistratus  dying  an 
old  man  in  the  tyranny,  not  Hipparchus,  (as  the  most  think,) 
but  Hippias,  who  was  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment.*  Now  Harmodius  being  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  and 
of  great  beauty,  Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  the  middle  condition, 
who  was  his  lover,  kept  him.  This  Harmodius,  having  been 
solicited  by  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  not  yielding, 
discovered  the  same  to  Aristogiton.  He,  vexed  with  jealousy, 
and  fearing  the  power  of  Hipparchus,  lest  he  should  take  him 
to  him  by  force,  began  directly,  as  much  as  his  condition 
would  permit,  to  contrive  how  to  pull  down  the  tyranny.  In 
the  mean  time,  Hipparchus  having  again  attempted  Harmodius, 
and  not  prevailed,  intended,  though  not  to  offer  him  violence, 
yet  in  some  secret  manner,  as  if  forsooth  he  did  it  not  for  that 

3  Under  the  command  of  Cleomenes.     Herod,  book  v.  64. 

*  The  point  of  seniority  much  disputed.  See  note,  book  i.  c.  20.  iElian, 
and  the  author  of  the  dialogue  called  "  Hipparchus,"  make  Hipparchus  the 
eldest  son  of  Pisistratus,  while  with  Thucydides  agree  Herodotus,  v.  55, 

Pausanias,  x.  15,  and  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  vol.  i.   Appendix,  p.  236 

Arnold. 
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Year  17.  cause,  to  do  him  some  disgrace.  For  neither  was  he,  as  to  the 
oi.9L2^.'  rest  of  his  government,  burdensome  to  the  body  of  the  people, 
but  he  carried  himself  without  their  evil  will.  And  to  say  the 
truth,  these  tyrants  practised  virtue  and  wisdom  to  a  great 
extent,  and  exacting  of  the  Athenians  but  a  twentieth  part  of 
their  revenues,  adorned  the  city,  managed  their  wars,  and  ad- 
ministered their  sacrifices  worthily.  In  other  points  they  were 
Gfoverned  bv  the  laws  formerly  established,  save  that  these  took 
care  that  some  one  of  their  own  party  should  continually  be  in 
the  mao-istracies.  And  amongst  manv  that  had  the  annual 
office  of  archon  amongst  the  Athenians,  Pisistratus  also  had  it, 
the  son  of  Hippias,  who  had  been  tyrant,  of  the  same  name 
with  his  grandfather,  who  also,  when  he  was  archon,  dedicated 
the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  in  the  market-place,  and  that  of 
Apollo  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius.-'^  And  though  the 
people  of  Athens,  adding  afterwards  a  greater  length  to  that 
altar 6  which  was  in  the  market-place,  thereby  effaced  the  in- 
scription, yet  that  upon  the  altar  that  is  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythius  is  to  be  seen  still,  though  in  letters  somewhat  obscure, 
in  these  words : 

"  This  memorial  of  his  riile,  Pisistratus  the  son  of  Hippias 
Dedicated  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  ApoUo  Pythius." 

LY.  And  that  Hippias,  being  the  elder  brother,  had  the 
government,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it  by  report  more  ac- 
curately than  other  men  :  and  one  may  know  it  also  by  this ; 
for  it  appears,  that  of  all  the  legitimate  brethren,^  he  only  had 
children,  as  both  the  altar  signifies,  and  also  the  pillar,  which, 
for  a  testimony  of  the  injustice  of  the  tyrants,  was  erected 
in  the  Athenian  citadel,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
son  of  Thessalus,  or  of  Hipparchus,  but  of  five  sons  of  Hip- 
pias, whom  he  had  by  Myrrhine  the  daughter  of  Callias  the 
son  of  Hyperochidas  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  the  eldest  married 
first,  and  in  the  forepart  of  the  pillar  his  name  after  his  father's 
was  the  first ;  not  without  reason,  as  being  both  next  him  in 
age,  and  having  also  enjoyed  the  tyranny.  Nor  indeed  do  I 
think  that  Hippias  could  have  easily  taken  on  him  the  govern- 
ment on  a  sudden,  if  his  brother  had  died  being  in  the  power, 

*  See  book  ii.  13. 
6  Herod,  book  vi. 

'  Pisistratus  bad  four  sons,  of  whom  Hegisistratus  was  a  bastard.  See 
the  Schol.  to  Aristopb.  Vesp.  v.  500. 
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and  he  himself  had  the  same  day  set  himself  up  ;  whereas  he  Year  17. 
retained  the  same  with  abundant  security,  both  through  the  oi  9/2^' 
customary  fear  in  the  people,  and  his  diligent  attention  over 
the  guard  j  and  was  nut  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  like  a 
younger  brother,  to  whom  the  government  had  not  before  con- 
tinually been  familiar.  But  to  Hipparchus  it  happened,  that 
being  mentioned  on  account  of  his  misfortune,  he  acquired  for 
after-times  the  reputation  of  having  been  also  tyrant. 

LVI.  This  Harmodius,  therefore,  who  had  denied  his  suit, 
he  disgraced,  as  he  had  intended.     For  when  some  had  sent 
a  message  to  a  sister  of  his,  a  virgin,  to  be  present,  to  carry 
a  basket  in   a  procession,  they  rejected  her  again  when  she 
came,  and  said  that  they  had  never  sent  for  her  at  all,  as 
she  was  unworthy  the  honour.     This  was  taken  indignantly 
by  Harmodius;  but  Aristogiton,  for  his  sake,  was  far  more 
exasperated  than  he.     Whereupon,  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators, all  things  were  made  ready  for  the  execution  of  the 
design,  only  they  were  to  stay  the  time  of  the  holiday  called 
the  great  Panathenaea,  on  which  day  only,  such  citizens  as  lead 
the  procession  might,  without  suspicion,  be  assembled  together 
in  arms.  8     And  they  were  to  begin  the  deed  themselves,  but 
the  rest  were  directly  to  help  them  against  the  guards.     Now 
the  conspirators,  for  their  security,  were  not  many ;  for  they 
hoped  that  such  also  as  were  not  privy  to  it  (if  any,  however 
small  the  number,  ventured  the  attempt)  would  be  willing,  as 
having  arms  too  on  this  occasion,  themselves  also  to  assist  in 
the  recovery  of  their  own  liberty. 

LVI  I.  When  this  holiday  was  come,  Hippias  was  gone  out 
of  the  city  into  the  place  called  Ceramicus,9  with  his  guard, 
and  was  ordering  the  procession  there,  how  each  particular  of 
it  was  to  go ;  but  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  with  each  of 
them  a  dagger,  proceeded  to  the  deed.  But  when  they  saw 
one  of  the  conspirators  familiarly  talking  with  Hippias,  (for 
Hippias  was  very  easy  of  access  to  all  men,)  they  were  afraid, 
and  believed  that  they  were  informed  against,  and  would  pre- 
sently be  apprehended.  They  resolved  therefore  (if  it  were 
possible)  to  be  revenged,  first  upon  him  that  had  done  them  the 

8  It  was  usual  for  citizens  in  different  countries  to  go  armed  during  the 
celebration  of  their  festivals.     See  Polyb.  iv.  35.    Dionys.  Halic.  vii.  72. 

9  There  were  two  places  of  this  name ;  one  without,  the  other  within  the 
city. 

3  k 
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Year  17.  indignity,  and  for  whose  sake  they  had  undergone  all  this 
oi.91.2.  danger;  and,  furnished  as  they  were,  ran  furiously  within  the 
gates,  and  finding  Hipparchus  at  a  place  called  Leocoriura,i 
without  any  regard  of  themselves,  fell  upon  him,  and  under  the 
influence  of  rage,  the  one  through  that  of  jealousy,  and  the 
other  as  having  been  insulted,  struck  and  slew  him.  Aristogiton 
for  the  present,  by  means  of  the  great  concourse  of  people, 
escaped  through  the  guard,  but  being  taken  afterwards,  was 
not  gently  handled ;  but  Harmodius  was  slain  on  the  place. 

LVIII.  The  news  being  brought  to  Hippias  in  the  Cera- 
micus,  he  went  not  towards  the  place  where  the  fact  was  com- 
mitted, but  directly  to  those  that  were  armed  for  the  procession 
and  were  far  off,  so  that  he  was  with  them  before  they  heard 
of  it ;  and  having  composed  his  countenance  as  well  as  he 
could  to  dissemble  the  calamity,  pointed  to  a  certain  place,  and 
commanded  them  to  repair  thither  without  their  arms.  Which 
they  did  accordingly,  expecting  that  he  would  say  to  them 
somewhat.  But  having  commanded  his  hired  guard  to  take 
those  arms  away,  he  then  began  directly  to  pick  out  of  such  as 
he  meant  to  question,  and  whoever  else  was  found  amongst 
them  with  a  dagger:  for  with  shields  and  spears  only  were 
they  accustomed  to  make  the  processions. 

LIX.  Thus  was  the  enterprise  first  undertaken  upon  a  quarrel 
of  love ;  and  then,  from  sudden  fear,  followed  this  unadvised 
daring  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 2  And  after  this  time 
the  tyranny  grew  more  grievous  to  the  Athenians  than  it  had 
been  before.  And  Hippias  standing  now  more  in  fear,  not 
only  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  but  also  cast  his  eye  on 
the  states  abroad,  to  see  if  he  might  get  any  security  from 
them,  if  any  change  took  place  at  home.  He  therefore  after- 
wards, though  an  Athenian,  and  to  a  Lampsacen,^  gave  his 
dauo-hter  Archedice  unto  ^Eantides  the  son  of  Hippocles,  ty- 

'  A  monument  and  temple  erected  to  the  daughters  of  Leo,  Pasithea, 
Theope,  and  Euhule,  who  sacrificed  themselves  when  an  oracle  had  ordered, 
that  to  stop  the  pestilence  some  of  the  blood  of  the  citizens  must  be  shed. 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  J  9. 

'  The  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  was  ever  after  held  in  the 
greatest  respect.  Their  praises  were  publicly  sung  at  the  great  Panatheniea. 
Their  statues,  in  brass,  were  cast  by  Praxiteles,  and  set  up  in  the  forum. 
No  slave  was  ever  allowed  to  be  called  after  their  names. 

3  A  woman  of  Athens,  a  city  flourishing  for  letters  and  civility,  to  a  man 
of  Lampsacus,  a  city  infamous  for  barbarity  and  effeminacy. 
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rant  of  Lampsacus,  *  knowing  that  they  had  great  influence  Year  17. 
with  king  Darius.     And  her  tomb  is  in  Lampsacus,  bearing  yj  g^^  2.' 
this  inscription : 

Archedice,  the  daughter  of  king  Hippias, 

who  in  his  time, 
Of  all  the  potentates  of  Greece  was  prime, 

this  dust  doth  hide. 
Daughter,  wife,  sister,  mother,  unto  kings  she  was, 

yet  free  from  pride.  ^ 

And  Hippias,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years  more  in  Athens, 
and  was  in  the  fourth  deposed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
exiled  Alcmaeonidae,^  went  under  truce  to  Sigeum,^  and  to 
^antidas  at  Lampsacus,  and  thence  to  king  Darius,  from 
whence,  twenty  years  after,  in  his  old  age,  he  set  out  on  the 
expedition  to  Marathon  with  the  Medes. 

LX.  The  people  of  Athens  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  re-  A  prisoner 
membering  all  that  it  had  heard  and  knew  concerning  them,  hadcharg- 
were  extremely  bitter,  and  full  of  jealousy  towards  those  that  ^^  ""^°y 

.  ,,  persons 

had  been  accused  about  the  mysteries,  and  all  appeared  to  them  with  hav- 
to  have  been  done  upon  some  oligarchical  and  tyrannical  con-  faced  the 
spiracy.s     And  whilst  they  were  passionate  on  this  surmise,  Mercuries, 
many  worthy  men  had  already  been  cast  into  prison,  and  yet 
the  proceedings  did  not  appear  likely  to  cease,  but  the  people 
grew  daily  more  savage,  and  sought  to  apprehend  more  still : 
whilst  they  were  at  this  pass,  a  prisoner,  who  seemed  most  to 
be  guilty ,9  was  persuaded  by  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners  to 
give  information,  whether  it  were  true  or  not  true,  (for  it  is 
but  conjectural  on  both  sides,  nor  was  there  ever  then  or  after 
any  man  that  could  speak  certainly  as  to  who  they  were  that 
did  the  deed,)  who  brought  him  to  it  by  telling  him,  that  even 
though  he  had  not  done  it,  yet  he  ought  [to  give  information, 

*  See  Herod,  v.  117.    Livy,  xliii.  6.  Now  called  Lepseke  by  the  Turks. 

5  The  composition  of  Simonides,  according  to  Arist.  Rhet.  i.  9.  sect.  31. 

6  A  family  descended  from  a  noble  citizen  of  Athens,  named  Alcmaeon, 
who,  being  in  exile,  solicited  the  Lacedaemonians  to  depose  the  tyrants  of 
Athens.     See  Herod,  v.  55. 

"^  A.  C.  510.  Where  his  natural  brother  Hegesistratus  was  governor,  hav- 
ing been  so  appointed  by  his  father.   Herod,  v.  94. 

8  On  this  suspicion  among  the  Athenians,  comp.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  488. 

9  According  to  Plutarch,  this  person  was  Andocides  the  orator,  always 
thought  to  be  of  the  oligarchical  faction.  The  fellow-prisoner  who  per- 
suaded him,  one  Timaeus,  his  intimate  friend. 
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Year  17.     and  thus]  both  save  his  own  life  by  procuring  immunity  for 
oi  9/2^*  l^i™s6lf,  and  deliver  the  city  from  the  present  suspicion.     And 
that  he  would  be  more  certain  of  his  own  safety  by  a  free  con- 
fession, than  by  coming  to  his  trial  if  he  denied  it.     Hereupon 
he  accused  both  himself  and  others  of  the  matter  of  the  Mer- 
curies; but  the  people  of  Athens,   gladly  receiving  the  cer- 
tainty (as  they  thought)  of  the  fact,  and  having  been  much 
vexed  before,  to  think  that  they  should  not  find  out  those  who 
were  conspiring  against  their  sovereign  multitude,  presently  set 
at  liberty  the  accuser,  and  the  rest  with  him,  whom  he  had  not 
impeached  ;   but  for  those  that  were  accused  they  appointed 
trials,  and  all  that  were  apprehended  they  executed ;  and  hav- 
ing pronounced  death  against  such  as  had  got  away,  they  or- 
dained a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  him  that  should  slay 
them.     And  though  it  were  all  this  while  uncertain  whether 
they  that  suffered  were  brought  to  punishment  unjustly  or  no, 
yet  the  rest  of  the  city  had  a  manifest  benefit  for  the  present. 
Alcibiades      LXI.  But  touching  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  took  it  ex- 
other  ac-    tremely  ill,  through  the  instigation  of  his  enemies,  the  same 
cused  ac-   ^,]-,q  Jj^^  gg^  themselves  upon  him  before  he  sailed  out ;  and 

company  r 

the  Sal  a-  seeing  that  they  deemed  that  they  had  the  truth  about  the  Mer- 
farasThu-  curies,  the  other  crime  also  concerning  the  mysteries,  whereof 
ni,  where   ]^e  was  accused,  seemed  a  great  deal  the  more  to  have  been 

they  make  ®  ... 

their  es-  committed  by  him  for  the  same  purpose  of  conspiracy  against 
^^^^'  the  people.  For  it  fell  out,  moreover,  whilst  the  city  was  in  a 
tumult  about  this,  that  an  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  no 
great  size,  was  come  as  far  as  the  isthmus  to  manage  some  de- 
sign with  regard  to  the  Boeotians.  These  therefore  they  thought 
were  come  thither,  not  on  account  of  the  Boeotians,  but  by  his 
appointment,  and  that  if  they  had  not  been  beforehand  in  ap- 
prehending the  persons,  according  to  the  information,  the  city 
had  been  betrayed.  And  one  night  they  slept  in  their  arms  in 
the  temple  of  Theseus ^  within  the  city.  And  the  friends  of 
Alcibiades  in  Argos  were  at  the  same  time  suspected  of  a  pur- 
pose to  set  on  the  democracy  there,  whereupon  the  Athenians 
also  delivered  to  the  Argive  democracy  those  hostages  2  of 
theirs  which  were  placed  in  the  islands,  to  be  slain.  And  thus 
suspicion  arose  against  Alcibiades  from  all  sides ;  insomuch, 

'  There  were  two  temples  of  Theseus ;  one  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
near  the  Gymnasium  ;  the  other  without,  near  the  long  wall. 
^  Three  hundred  in  number,  lib.  v.  c.  84. 
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that  purposing  to  bring  bim  to  judgment,  and  to  put  him  to  Year  17. 
death,  they  thus  sent,  as  I  have  said,  the  galley  called  Sala-  oi.91.2.* 
minia  into  Sicily,  both  for  him  and  the  rest  with  him,  about 
whom  information  had  been  laid  ;  but  gave  command  to  those 
that  went,  not  to  apprehend  him,  but  to  bid  him  follow  them, 
to  make  his  defence ;  because  they  had  a  care  not  to  give  occa- 
sion of  stir,  either  amongst  their  own  or  the  enemies'  soldiers ; 
but  especially  because  they  desired  that  the  Mantineans  and  the 
Argives,  who  they  thought  joined  the  expedition  by  his  per- 
suasion, might  remain  in  the  army.     So  he  and  the  rest  ac- 
cused with  him,  in  his  own  galley,  in  company  of  the  Sala- 
minia,  left  Sicily  and  set  sail  for  Athens.    But  being  at  Thurii, 
they  followed  no  further,  but  left  the  galley  and  were  no  more 
to  be  found  ;  fearing  indeed  to  sail  to  their  trial  upon  the  accu- 
sation.    They  of  the  Salaminia  made  search  for  Alcibiades  and 
those  that  were  with  him  for  a  while,  but  not  finding  him,  fol- 
lowed on  their  course  for  Athens.     Alcibiades,  now  an  outlaw,  Alcibiades 
passed  shortl}''  after  in  a  vessel  from  Thuria  into  Peloponnesus  ;  Pelopon- 
and  the  Athenians  proceeding  to  judgment  upon  his  not  ap-  "^^^s- 
pearing,  condemned  both  him  and  them  to  death. ^  of  death 

LXII.  After  this,  the  Athenian  generals  that  remained  in  P'"""     , 
Sicily,  having  divided  the  army  into  two,  and  taken  each  his  against 
part  by  lot,  sailed  with  the  whole  towards  Selinus  and  Egesta,  his  com- 
wishing  to  know  if  the  Egestaeans  would  furnish  them  the  P^'^'o'is. 
money ;  and  also  to  get  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  Sell-  Lamachus 
nuntians,  and  learn  the  state  of  their  differences  with  the  Eo-es-  ^^1'  '^ 

»      1       •!■         1         1  ^  o-    -1       1       •         .  ?    .    Himera, 

taeans.     And  sailmg  by  the  coast  oi  Sicily,  having  it  on  their  which  re- 
left  hand,  on  that  side  which  lieth  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  ceiv^" '^" 
came  to  Himera,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  that  part  of  Sicily;  them;they 

*  v     ■'    ^g^J^p  HvC- 

which  not  receiving  them,  they  went  on,  and  by  the  way  took  cara,  and 
Hyccara,  a  little  town  of  the  Sicanians  indeed,  enemy  to  the  fo^the  E-*^ 
Egestaeans,  and  a  sea  town  ;  and  having  made  the  inhabitants  pstaeans. 
slaves,  delivered  the  town  to  the  Egestaeans,  whose  horse  forces  fantr'yre- 
Avere  there  with  them.  Thence  the  Athenians  with  their  land  jum  over- 
force  returned  through  the  territory  of  the  Siculi  to  Catana;  Catana, 

3  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against  Alcibiades,  in  what  was 
called  "  a  deserted  judgment,"  epTj^ur?  diK-p,  For  when  the  person  accused 
of  a  crime  did  not  make  his  appearance,  the  Athenians  without  further 
trouble  gave  sentence  against  him,  and  this  they  called  e'|  fpvfJ^V^  KaraSi- 
Kaadrivai.  On  this  point,  see  Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  144.  (p.  287.  Eng. 
translation. ) 
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Year  17.  and  the  galleys  sailed  round  bearing  the  captives.  Nicias  going 
oi.  91.2."  '"'ith  the  fleet  at  once  from  Hyccara  towards  Egesta,  when  he 
The  fleet  had  despatched  with  them  his  other  business,  and  received 
to'the°al-  t^^i^'ty  talents^  of  money,  returned  to  the  army.  The  captives^ 
lies  among  they  sold,  of  whom  there  were  made  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Half  the  t^^^^nts^  more.  Then  they  sailed  about  to  their  confederates  of 
forces  the  Siculi,  desirinsc  them  to  send  their  forces  ;  and  with  the 
unsuccess-  half  of  their  own  they  came  before  Hybla  in  the  territory  of 
on  Hybla  ^^^^»  ^  hostile  city,  but  took  it  not.  And  so  ended  this 
Geleatis.    summer. 

Winter.  LXIII.  The  next  winter,  the  Athenians  immediately  began 
The  Athe-  ^  ,  .-,,..  -r,  ■, 

nians  pre-  to  make  preparation  tor  their  journey  against  Syracuse ;  and 

at^tack  n"  *^^  Syracusians,  on  the  other  side,  prepared  to  invade  the 
Syracuse.  Athenians.  For  seeing  the  Athenians  had  not  presently,  on 
the  first  fear,  and  expectation  of  their  coming,  fallen  upon  them, 
they  got,  as  every  day  went  on,  more  and  more  confidence ; 
and  because  they  appeared  far  from  them,  sailing  to  the  further 
side  of  Sicily,  and  when  having  come  to  Hybla  and  tried  to 
take  it  by  force  they  could  not,  they  contemned  them  more 
than  ever ;  and  required  of  their  commanders,  (as  is  the  manner 
of  the  multitude  when  they  have  taken  courage,)  seeing  the 
Athenians  came  not  upon  them,  to  conduct  them  to  Catana. 
And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  who  were  ever  abroad  for  scouts, 
spurring  up  to  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  amongst  other  inso- 
lence, asked  them,  whether  they  came  not  rather  to  found  a 
colony  with  them  in  the  land  of  another,  than  to  restore  the 
Leon  tines  to  their  own  land  ? 
Stratagem       LXIV.  The  Athenian  generals  observing  this,  and  being 

of  the  A-  o  '  o 

thenian      desirous  to  draw  forth  the  Syracusians'  whole  power  as  far  as 
ers"todraw  flight  be  from  the  city,  to  be  able  in  the  mean  time,  without 
the  Syra-    impediment,  going  thither  in  the  night  by  their  ships,  to  seize 
far  as  pos-  on  some  convenient  place  to  encamp  m ;  tor  they  knew  they 
the  city""  should  not  be  able  to  do  it  so  well  if  they  disembarked  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  were  known  to  march 
by  land,  for  that  the  Syracusian  horsemen  being  many,  would 
greatly  annoy  the  light-armed,  and  other  multitude,  they  them- 
selves having  no  horsemen  there :  whereas  thus  they  might 

♦  £5812  10s.  sterling. 

5  Amongst  these  was  Lais  the  famous  courtezan,  at  this  time  a  very 
young  girl,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth,  where  she  made  herself  remarkable. 
Plut.  in  Nic.  6  £23,250  sterling. 
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possess  themselves  of  a  place  where  the  horse  could  not  do  them  Year  17. 
any  hurt  at  all  worthy  of  mention,  (now  the  Syracusian  out-  oi ^91*^2.' 
laws  that  were  with  them  had  told  them  of  a  place  near  the 
Olympieum,  which  also  they  seized ;)  I  say,  the  Athenian  ge- 
nerals, to  bring  this  their  purpose  to  effect,  contrive  as  follows: 
they  send  a  man,  of  whose  fidelity  they  were  well  assured,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Syracusian  commanders,  no  less  a  friend 
of  theirs.  This  man  was  a  Catangean,  and  said  he  came  from 
Catana,  from  such  and  such  whose  names  they  knew,  and  knew 
to  be  the  remnant  of  their  well-wishers  in  that  city.  He  told 
them,  that  the  Athenians  lay  every  night  within  the  town,  and 
far  from  their  arms,  and  that  if  with  the  whole  power  of  their 
city,  at  a  day  appointed,  betimes  in  a  morning,  they  would 
come  against  the  army,  they  themselves  would  shut  out  those 
near  them,  and  set  fire  on  their  galleys,  by  which  means  the 
Syracusians  assaulting  the  palisado,  might  easily  win  the  camp; 
and  that  there  were  many  of  the  Catanaeans  who  were  to  help 
them  herein,  and  those  he  came  from  were  already  prepared 
for  it. 

LXV.  The  Syracusian  commanders  being  also  in  all  other  The  Syra- 
respects  confident,  intended  also   to  make  preparation  to  go  deceived 
against  Catana,  thoug;h  this  messenger  had  not  come,  and  did  so  ^^  '^'^ 

,      ,  1    •      11     ,     1.  1  stratagem, 

much  the  more  unadvisedly  believe  the  man,  and  straightways  march 

having  agreed  on  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  there,  sent  cfau"na. 

him  away ;  and  they  themselves  (for  by  this  time  the  Selinun- 

tians,  and  some  other  their  confederates,  were  present)  gave 

notice  to  the  Syracusians  to  march  out  with  their  entire  force. 

And  when  all  their  preparations  were  in  readiness,  and  the  day 

at  hand  on  which  they  fixed  to  be  there,  they  set  forward 

toward  Catana,  and  encamped  the  night  folloAving  on  the  river 

Simaethus,  in  Leontina.    The  Athenians,  when  they  understood  Mean- 

they  were  advancing,  rising  with  their  Avhole  army,  both  them-  Xthinlans 

selves  and  such  of  the  Siculi  and  others  as  had  come  over  to  **'•  ^<^  ^y- 

them,  and  going  aboard  their  galleys  and  vessels  in  the  begin-  and  land 

ning  of  the  night,  set  sail  for  Syracuse.     In  the  morning  be-  oiympf- 

times,  the  Athenians  disembarked  at  the  place  over-against  the  eum. 

Olympieum,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  camp ;  and  the 

Syracusian  horsemen,  who  had  ridden  up  Catana  before  the 

rest,  finding  the  whole  force  departed,  came  back  to  the  foot 

and  told  them.     Whereupon  they  went  altogether  back  to  the 

aid  of  the  city. 
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Year  17.  LXVI.  In  the  mean  time,  the  way  the  Syracusians  had  to 
01. 91.2,'  S^  being  long,  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  camp  at  leisure 
They  for-  in  a  place  of  advantage,  wherein  it  was  in  their  own  power  to 
position  begin  battle  when  they  wished,  and  where  both  in  and  before 
before  the  t}jg  battle  the  Svracusian  horsemen  could  least  annoy  them. 

return  of  •'  '' 

the  Syra-    For  on  one  side  there  were  walls,  and  houses,  and  trees,  and  a 

army.'^       1^^6  that  fenced  them  ;  on  the  other  side,  steep  rocks ;  and 

having  felled  the  trees  hard  by,  and  brought  them  down  to  the 

sea  side,  they  set  up  a  palisado  both  before  their  galleys ;  and 

on  Dascon  they  hastily  erected  a  fortification,  where  it  was 

most  easy  of  access  for  the  enemy,   with  stones  which  they 

picked  up,  and  timber,  and  also  pulled  down  the  bridge  of  the 

Anapus.     Whilst  they  were  thus  preparing,  there  came  none 

to  impede  them  from  the  city.     The  first  that  came  to  bring 

aid  against  them  were  the  Syraciisian  horsemen,  and  by  and 

The  Syra-  by  after,  all  the  foot  was  gathered  together.     And  though  at 

take  up      fi'*st  they  came  up  near  to  the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  yet  after, 

their  quar-  geeinsf  the  Athenians  came  not  out  against  them,  they  retired 
ters  for  the  ^  .  t     i      •        i  •    i  i     ^ 

night  at     again,  and  crossing  the  Helorme  highway,  stayed  there  that 
Helorutn.      .   ,  ^ 
night. 

The  two  LXVII.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates 
gage.  prepared  to  fight,  and  drew  up  thus  :  the  Argives  and  the 
Mantineans  had  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  were  in  the 
middle,  and  the  rest  of  their  confederates  in  the  other  wing. 
That  half  of  the  army  which  stood  foremost  was  drawn  up  by 
eight  in  file ;  the  other  half  at  their  tents,  drawn  up  likewise 
eight  deep,  was  cast  into  the  form  of  a  long  square,  and  com- 
manded to  observe  diligently  where  the  rest  of  the  army  was 
in  distress,  and  there  especially  to  come  up  to  its  aid.  And  in 
the  midst  of  these,  so  arranged,  they  posted  such  as  carried 
the  weapons  and  tools  of  the  army.  The  Syracusians  arranged 
their  men  at  arms,  who  were  the  Syracusians  in  their  entire 
force,  and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as  were  present,  by 
sixteen  in  file,7  (they  that  came  to  aid  them  were  chiefly  the 
Selinuntians,  and  then  the  horsemen  of  the  Geloans,  about  two 
hundred  in  all,  and  of  the  Camarinreans  about  twenty  horse- 
men and  fifty  archers,)  the  cavalry  they  placed  in  the  right 
!=ide,  being  in  all  no  less  than  twelve  hundred,  and  near  them 
the  dartmen.  But  the  Athenians  intending  to  begin  the  battle, 
Nicias  went  up  and  down  the  army,  from  one  nation  to  an- 

"^  See  note  on  iv.  93. 
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other,  to  whom,  and  to  all  in  general,  he  made  the  following  Year  17. 
exhortation.  oi  91  2 

Oration  of  Nicias  to  his  Army. 

LXVIII.  '*  What  need  have  I,  O  men,  to  make  a  long  ex- 
hortation, when  the  battle  is  the  thing  for  which  we  all  came 
hither  ?  For,  in  my  opinion,  the  present  preparation  is  more 
able  to  give  yon  encouragement  than  any  oration,  how  w^ell 
soever  made,  if  with  a  weak  army.  For  where  we  are  together, 
Argives,  Mantineans,'  Athenians,  and  the  best  of  the  islanders, 
how  can  we  choose,  amongst  so  many  and  good  confederates, 
but  conceive  great  hope  of  the  victoiy  ?  especially  against  those 
who  come  out  to  defend  themselves  in  full  levy,  and  not  chosen 
men,  as  we  are  ourselves  ;  and  against  Sicilians,  who,  though 
they  contemn  us,  will  not  stand  against  us,  their  skill  not 
being  answerable  to  their  courage.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  we  be  far  from  our  own,  and  not  near  to  any  amica- 
ble territory,  but  such  as  we  shall  acquire  by  the  sword.  My 
exhortation  to  you,  I  am  certain,  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 
enemy.  For  they  say  to  theirs,  you  are  to  fight  for  your 
country  ;  I  say  to  you,  you  are  to  fight  out  of  your  country, 
where  you  must  either  get  the  victory,  or  not  easily  get  away. 
For  many  horsemen  will  be  upon  us.  Remember,  therefore, 
every  man  his  own  worth,  and  charge  valiantly,  and  think  tlie 
present  necessity  and  strait  we  are  in  to  be  more  formidable 
than  the  enemy." 

LXIX.  Nicias  having  thus  exhorted  the  army,  led  it  di-TheAr- 
rectly  to  the  charge.     The  Syracusians  expected  not  to  have  fli^d  Ih  n*' 
fought  at  that  instant,  and  the  city  being  near,  some  of  them  *'?e  Athe- 
were  gone  away ;  and  some  through  haste  came  in  running  to  make' the 
bring  aid ;   and  though  late,  yet  every  one,  as  he  came,  put  ^.y^*^"." 
himself  in  where  was  the  greatest  number.     For  they  were  way ; 
wanting  neither  in  forwardness  nor  courage,  either  in  this  or 
any  other  battle,  being  no  less  valiant,  so  far  as  their  skill 
could  bear  up,  than  the  Athenians.    But  the  want  of  this  made 
them,  even  against  their  wills,  to  abate  also  somewhat  of  their 
courage.    Nevertheless,  though  they  thought  not  the  Athenians 
would  have  begun  the  battle,  and  were  thereby  constrained  to 
defend  themselves  on  a  sudden,  yet  they  resumed  their  arms, 
and  came  at  once  forward  to  the  encounter.     And  first,  the 
casters  of  stones,  and  slingers,  and  archers  of  either  side,  skir- 

3l 
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Year  17.    mished  in  the  midst  between  the  armies,  mutually  chasing  each 

oi  91  ''     otli^r»  S'S  amongst  the  light-armed  is  wont  to  happen.     After 

this,  the  soothsayers  brought  forth  their  sacrifices,  according 

to  the  custom,  and  the  trumpeters  excited  the  men  at  arms  to 

the  charge.     And  they  came  on  to  fight,  the  Syracusians  for 

their  country,  and  their  lives  for  the  present,  and  for  their 

liberty  in  the  future.     On  the  other  side,  the  Athenians  to  win 

the  country  of  another,   and  make  it  their  own,  and  not  to 

weaken  their  own  by  being  vanquished.     The  Argives   and 

other  free  confederates,  to  help  the  Athenians  to  conquer  the 

country  they  came  against,  and  to  return  to  their  own  with 

victory.     And  their  subject-confederates  came   also  on  with 

great  courage,  principally  for  their  present  safety,  which  would 

be  desperate  if  they  overcame  not,  and  also  for  the  bye-reason, 

that  by  helping  the  Athenians  to  subdue  the  country  of  another, 

their  own  subjection  might  be  the  easier. 

who  are  LXX.  After  they  were  come  to  handstrokes,  they  resisted 

rou^ied        each  for  a  long  time  ;  and  it  chanced  that  there  happened  some 

fo^die^cir-'^  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  together  with  a  great 

having       shower  of  rain ;  insomuch  that  this  also  added  to  the  fear  of 

guard  to     the  Syracusians,  who  were  now  fighting  their  first  battle,  and 

Olympi-     jjQ^  ^j  gjj  familiar  with  war ;  whereas  to  the  other  side,  that 

dim  •'  ' 

had  more  experience,  what  took  place  seemed  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  season  of  the  year ;  and  their  greatest  astonish- 
ment proceeded  from  the  so  long  resistance  of  their  enemies, 
in  that  they  were  not  all  this  while  overcome.  When  the 
Argives  first  had  made  the  left  wing  of  the  Syracusians  give 
ground,  and  after  them  the  Athenians  also  had  done  the  like  to 
those  that  were  arranged  against  them,  then  the  rest  of  the 
Syracusian  army  was  presently  broken,  and  took  to  flight. 
But  the  Athenians  pursued  them  not  far,  (because  the  Syra- 
cusian horsemen  being  many,  and  unvanquished,  whensoever 
any  men  at  arms  advanced  far  from  the  body  of  the  army, 
charged  upon  them,  and  still  drove  them  in  again,)  but  having 
followed  as  far  as  safely  they  might  in  great  troops,  they  re- 
tired again,  and  erected  a  trophy.  The  Syracusians  having 
rallied  themselves  in  the  Helorine  Way,  and  recovered  their 
order  as  well  as  they  could  for  that  time,  still  [though  defeated] 
sent  a  guard  into  Olympieum,  lest  the  Athenians  should  take 
any  of  the  treasures  tliere,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  into  the  city. 


eum. 
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LXXI.  The  Athenians  went  not  to  assault  the  temple,  but  Year  17. 
gathering  together  their  dead,  laid  them  on  the  funeral  pyre,  oi.91.2.' 
and  stayed  that  night  on  the  ))lace.     The  next  day  they  gave  TJie  Athe- 

,       ^.  .  1  1     •      1       1     /    /•      I  1  mans  sail 

truce  to  the  Syracusians  to  take  up  their  dead,  (ot  whom  and  away  to 
of  their  confederates  were  slain  about  two  hundred  and  sixty,)  ^'^^^ogaid 
and  gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  own,^  (of  whom  and  their  Catana. 
confederates  there  died  above  fifty,)  and  thus,  having  the  spoils 
of  their  dead  enemies,  they  returned  to  Catana.     For  it  was 
now  winter,  and  to  make  war  there  they  thought  as  yet  impos- 
sible, before  they  had  sent  for  horsemen  to  Athens,  and  levied 
others  amongst  their  confederates  there  in  Sicily,  to  the  end  they 
mio-ht  not   be  altoirether  over-mastered  in  horse ;  and  before 
they  had  also  both  levied  money  there,  and  some  more  was 
come  from  Athens,  and  had  acquired  to  their  party  certain  ci- 
ties, which  they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  the  more  easily 
hearken  thereunto  ;    and   before  they  had  likewise  provided 
themselves  with  victuals  and  all  other  things  necessary,  as  in- 
tending the  next  spring  to  make  an  attack  on  Syracuse. 

LXXII.  And  they  indeed  with  this  purpose  sailed  off  to  The  Syra- 
winter  at  Naxos  and  Catana :  but  the  Syracusians,  after  they  holcTan 
had  buried  their  dead,  called  an  assembly;  and  Hermocrates,  assembly. 
the  son  of  Hermon,  a  rnan  not,  in  any  other  respects,  second  to 
any  as  to  wisdom,  and  in  war,  both  able  for  his  experience  and 
eminent  for  his  valour,  having  stood  forth,  gave  them  encou- 
ragement, and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  dismayed  with  that 
which  had  happened.     Their  courage,  he  said,  was  not  over-  Hermo- 
come,  though  their  want  of  order  had  done  them  hurt.     And  cou^r^agea' 
yet  in  that  they  were  not  so  far  inferior  as  it  was  likely  they  them, 
would  have  been,  especially  as  they  were  fighting  against  the 
first  of  all  the  Greeks  in  skill ;  untaught  persons,^  so  to  say, 
against  experienced  artificers.     And  that  the  number  of  their 
generals  did  them  great  harm,  and  the  division  of  the  command 
amongst  many,  (for  they  had  fifteen  generals,)  and  the  want 
of  order  and  obedience  of  the  many.    Whereas  if  there  should 
be  but  a  few  and  skilful  leaders,  and  tiiey  would,  by  supplying 
armour  to  such  as  want  it,  get  into  i-eadiness ;  and  increase,  as 
much  as  might  be,  the  number  of  their  men  at  arms,  and  compel 
them  in  other  things  to  the  exercise  of  discipline,  in  all  reason, 

8  For  the  purpose,  probably,  of  carrying  them  back  to  their  country  for 
burial  there,  as  Duker  remarks.    Comp.  on  this  point,  ^sch.  Agam.  440. 

9  On  this  sense  of  the  word,  comp.  Aristot.  Eth.  iii,  11.  (p,  49.  Bekk.) 
and  also  Thucyd.  ii.  48. 
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Year  17.  he  said,  they  would  have  the  better  of  the  enemy  ;  valour  being 
oi.91.2.  theirs  already,  and  discipline  in  battle  being  added  to  it.  And 
both  of  these  would  still  grow  greater :  skill,  by  being  prac- 
tised with  danger ;  and  their  courage  would  grow  bolder  of 
itself,  when  joined  to  the  confidence  of  skill.  And  for  their 
generals,  they  ought  to  choose  them  few  and  absolute,  and  to 
take  an  oath  unto  them,  in  very  truth,  to  let  them  direct  the 
army  in  what  way  soever  they  thought  best.  For  by  this 
means,  both  the  things  that  require  secrecy  would  the  better 
be  concealed,  and  all  things  would  be  put  in  readiness  with 
order,  and  less  tergiversation. 

Ilermo-  LXXIII.  The  Syracusians,  when  they  had  heard  him,  de- 

crates,  .  '  . 

Hera-        creed  all  that  he  advised,  and  elected  three  generals  ;  him, 

Sican^ur"    Heraclides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus  the  son  of 

are  chosen  Execestus.     They  sent  also  ambassadors  to  Corinth  and  Lace- 
command-  11  1     •         1  •  ,     ,  , 
ers  of  tlie    daemon,  as  well  to  obtam  a  league  with  them,  as  also  to  per- 

cusfan        suade  the  Lacedaemonians  openly  in  their  behalf  to  make  more 

army.         vehement  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  thereby  either  to 

dors  are      withdraw  them  from  Sicily,  or  to  make  them  the  less  able  to 

Corinth      Send  any  additional  aid  to  their  army  which  was  there  already. 

and  Lace-       LXXIV.    But  the  Athenian  army  at  Catana  sailed  imme- 

TheAtlie-  diately  to  Messena  to  receive  it  by  treason  of  some  within,  but 

th?"*  1       '^^^  P^*'^  came  not  to  effect.     For  Alcibiades,  when  he  departed 

the  trea-     from  his  command  on  beinoj  sent  for,  being  aware  that  he  would 

Alcibiades  bave  to  become  a  fugitive,  and  knowing  what  was  to  be  done, 

fail  to  ob-  discovered  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the  Syracusians  in  Mes- 
tain  ad-  •' 

mission  sena ;  and  these  first  slew  such  as  were  accused,  and  then, 
Messena.  their  faction  making  a  tumult  and  being  armed,  obtained  their 
j:!}%^°'^-   object  not  to  receive  the  Athenians.     And  the  Athenians,  afi;er 

tityJXaxos 

and  winter  about  thirteen  days'  stay,  troubled  with  tempestuous  weather, 
ATrFreme  provision  also  failing,  and  nothing  succeeding,  returned  again 
sent  to  to  Naxos ;  and  having  fortified  their  camp  with  a  palisado, 
fetch  they  wintered  there,  and  despatched  a  galley  to  Athens  for 
horsemen  '^O"^)'  ^""^  horsemen  to  be  with  them  early  in  the  spring. 
l"he  Syra-  LXXV.  The  Syracusians  this  winter  raised  a  wall  along  their 
build  a  city,  all  the  length  of  the  side  looking  towards  Epipolae,  in- 
wall,  and   cludinjr  the  Temenitis,i  to  the  end,  if  in  truth  they  chanced  to 

put  gar-  o  '  '  '' 

risons  into  be  beaten,  they  might  not  be  so  easily  inclosed,  as  when  they 

Megara 

andOlym- 

pieum.  1  The  ground  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo;  or  rather,  the  statue  of 

Apollo  Temenitis,  as  Dr.  Arnold  renders  it,  who  refers  on  the  point  to 

Cic.  Verr.  iv.  53, 


mus. 
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were  in  a  narrower  compass.     And  they  put  a  guard  into  Year  17. 
Megara,  and  another  into  the  Olympieum,  and  made  palisadoes  oi.91.2.' 
on  the  sea  side,  at  all  the  places  of  landing.     And  knowing  They  also 
that  the  Athenians  wintered  at  Naxos,  they  marched  with  all  Catana^" 
the  power  of  the  city  to  Catana;  and  after  they  had  wasted  and  burn 

^   r.    ,     .  .        ^  ,    ,  ,  ,  .  i  ,  the  huts  of 

part  of  their  territory,  and  burnt  the  cabins  and  camp  where  the  Athe- 
the  Athenians  had  lodged  before,  returned  homewards.     And  g'^ra-' 
having  heard   that   the  Athenians  had   sent  ambassadors  tocusianam- 
Camarina,  according  to  the  league  made  before  in  the  time  of  sent  to 
Laches,2  to  try  if  they  could  win  them  to  their  side,  they  also  [^^^p"sg 
sent  ambassadors  to  oppose  it.     For  they  suspected  that  the  the  Athe- 
Camarinaeans  had  sent  them  those  succours,  which  they  did  bassy. 
send  to  the  former  battle,  with  no  great  good  will,  and  that  now 
they  would  no  longer  be  willing  to  aid  them  for  the  future, 
seeing  the  Athenians  had  the  better  in  the  battle,  but  would 
rather  be  persuaded  to  join  with  the  Athenians  upon  the  former 
league.      Hermocrates   therefore   and   others   being   come   to  Speeches 
Camarina  from  the  Syracusians,  and  Euphemus   and  others  crates  and 
from  the  Athenians,  when  the  assembly  was  met,  Hermocrates  i^uphe- 

'  */  ■'  TTM1C 

desiring  to  be  first  in  bringing  charges  against  the  Athenians, 
spake  unto  them  to  this  effect. 

Oration  of  Hermocrates. 
LXXVI.  "■  Men  of  Camarina,  we  have  not  come  as  am- 
bassadors hither  through  fear  lest  you  should  be  affrighted  at 
the  present  forces  of  the  Athenians,  but  rather  through  fear  lest 
their  speeches  which  they  are  about  to  make  may  seduce  you, 
before  you  have  also  heard  what  may  be  said  by  us.  They  are 
come  into  Sicily  with  that  pretence  indeed  which  you  hear 
given  out,  but  with  that  intention  which  we  all  suspect.  And 
to  me  they  seem  not  to  intend  the  replantation  of  the  Leontines, 
but  rather  our  supplantation  ;  for  surely  it  holdeth  not  in  reason, 
that  they  who  subvert  the  cities  yonder,  should  come  to  plant 
any  city  here :  nor  that  they  should  have  such  a  care  of  the 
Leontines,  because  Chalcidseans,  for  kindred's  sake,  when  they 
keep  in  servitude  the  Chalcidaeans  themselves  of  Euboea,^  of 
whom  these  here  are  but  the  colonies.  But  they  both  took  pos- 
session of  the  cities  there,  and  attempt  those  that  are  here  after 
one  and  the  same  fashion.     For  when  the  lonians  and  the  rest 

2  See  iii.  86. 

3  The  subjection  of  Eiiboea  took  place  A.  C.  445,  under  Pericles.  See  i.  1 14. 
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Year  17,  of  their  confederates,  tlieir  own  colonies,  had  willingly  made 
oi^'1^2^.'  *^^^™  ^^^^^  leaders  in  the  war,  to  avenge  them  on  the  Mede,  the 
Athenians  laving  afterwards  to  their  charge,  to  some  the  not 
sending  of  their  forces,  to  some  their  war  among  themselves, 
and  so  to  the  rest  the  most  colourable  criminations  they  could 
get,  subdued  them  all  to  their  obedience.  And  it  was  not,  for- 
sooth, for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians  that  these  men,  nor  for  the 
liberty  of  themselves  that  the  Grecians  made  head  against  the 
Mede ;  but  the  Athenians  did  it  to  make  them  serve,  not  the 
Mede,  but  them ;  and  the  Grecians  to  change  their  master  as 
they  did,  not  for  one  less  wise,  but  for  one  more  wise  for  evil. 

LXXVII.  "  But  in  truth  we  come  not  to  set  forth  among 
men  who  know  it,  in  how  many  points  the  Athenian  state  acts 
unjustly,  (though  it  be  open  enough  to  accusation,)  but  far 
rather  to  accuse  ourselves ;  who,  though  we  have  the  examples 
before  our  eyes,  of  the  Grecians  there  brought  into  servitude 
for  want  of  aiding  each  other,  and  though  we  see  them  now 
with  the  same  sophistry  of  replanting  the  Leontines  and  their 
kindred,  and  aiding  of  their  confederates  the  Egestaeans,  pre- 
pare to  do  the  like  unto  us,  do  not  yet  unite  ourselves,  and 
with  better  courage  make  them  to  know  that  we  be  not  lonians, 
nor  Hellespon tines,  nor  islanders,  that  changing,  serve  always 
the  Mede  or  some  other  master ;  but  that  we  are  Dorians,  and 
free  men,  come  to  dwell  here  in  Sicily  out  of  Peloponnesus,  a 
froe  country.     Do  we  stand  still  till  we  each  be  taken  city  after 
city  ?  when  we  know  that  that  way  only  we  are  conquerable, 
and  when  we  find  them  wholly  bent  to  this,  that  by  drawing 
some  from  our  alliance  with  their  words,  and  causing  some  to 
wear  each  other  out  with  war,  upon  hope  of  their  confederacy, 
and  winnins:  others,  bv  usine:,  as  mav  seem  most  fit  to  each, 
some  attractive  words,  they  may  have  the  power  to  do  us  hurt. 
And  do  we  think  that  when  our  kinsman  at  a  distance  is  first 
ruined,  the  danger  will  not  come  to  each  of  us,  and  that  he 
who  suffers  before,  will  suffer  [only]  by  himself? 

LXXVIII.  "  If  any  therefore  be  of  this  opinion,  that  it  is 
not  he,  but  the  Syracusian  that  is  the  Athenians'  enemy,  and 
thinketh  it  a  hard  matter,  that  he  should  endanger  himself  for 
the  territory  that  is  mine,  1  would  have  him  to  consider,  that 
he  is  to  fight  not  more  for  mine,  hnt  equalh'  for  his  own  in 
mine,  and  with  the  more  safety ;  for  that  because  I  am  not  de- 
stroyed before,  he  thereby  will  not  be  destitute  of  my  help,  but 
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will  have  me  as  an  ally  to  stand  with  him  in  the  battle.  Let  Year  17. 
him  also  consider,  that  the  Athenians  come  not  hither  to  punish  q\  91  o^* 
the  Syracusians  for  being  enemies  to  him,  but  most  especially, 
by  pretence  of  me,  to  make  themselves  the  stronger  by  his 
friendship.  If  any  man  here  envieth,  or  also  feareth  us,  (for 
the  strongest  are  still  liable  unto  both,)  and  would  therefore 
wish  that  Syracuse  may  be  worsted  indeed,  to  make  us  more 
modest,  but  may  still  survive  the  contest,  for  his  own  safety's 
sake,  that  man  conceives  a  hope  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  same  man  should  be  alike  the 
disposer  both  of  his  desires  and  of  fortune.  And  if  he  should 
fail  in  his  judgment,  he  might,  deploring  his  own  misery,  per- 
adventure  wish  to  be  able  to  envy  my  prosperity  again.  But 
this  will  not  be  possible  to  him  that  has  abandoned  me,  and 
who  has  been  unwilling  to  undertake  the  same  dangers,  which 
are  not  concerning  mere  names,  but  matters  of  great  import. 
For  though  it  be  our  power  in  title,  yet  in  effect  it  is  his  own 
safety  any  one  would  defend.  And  it  was  most  fitting  that 
you  men  of  Camarina  that  are  our  borderers,  and  likely  to  have 
the  second  place  of  danger,  you  should  most  of  all  have  fore- 
seen this,  and  not  as  now  have  aided  us  so  remissly.  You 
should  rather  have  come  to  us,  and  that  which,  if  the  Athenians 
had  come  first  against  Camarina,  you  would  in  your  need  have 
implored  at  our  hands,  the  same  you  should  now  also  have  been 
seen  equally  to  exhort  us  to,  that  in  no  respect  we  might  give 
in.  But,  as  yet,  neither  you  nor  any  of  the  rest  have  been  so 
forward. 

LXXIX.  "  Perhaps  through  fear  you  mean  to  observe  what 
you  call  an  even  course,  both  with  regard  to  us  and  those  who 
advance  against  us,  alleging  your  league  with  the  Athenians, 
which  you  made  not  any  how  against  your  friends,  but  against 
your  enemies,  in  case  any  should  invade  you ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  Athenians  when  they  are  wronged  by  others, 
but  not  when  (as  now)  they  wrong  their  neighbours;  for  not  even 
the  Rhegians,  who  are  Chalcidaeans,  are  willing  to  help  them 
in  replanting  the  Leontines,  being  also  Chalcidaeans.  And  then 
it  were  a  hard  case,  if  they,  suspecting  a  bad  action  under  a  fair 
justification,  are  cautious  without  a  reason,*  and  you  under  a 

*  On  these  words  Goeller  thus  remarks :  a\oya>s  ffomppovuv,  est  "  caute 
agere,  ita  tamen  ut  rationem  agendi  tuam  non  defendere  possis."  Eodem 
sensu  (not  to  be  justified)  a\oyov  aderat,  i.  32. 
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Year  17.  plausible  pretence  wish  to  aid  your  natural  enemies,  and  help 
oi  91  2  '  them  that  most  hate  you,  to  destroy  your  more  natural  kindred. 
But  this  is  no  justice  ;  but  to  aid  us  [would  be  justice],  and  not 
to  stand  in  fear  of  their  preparation.  Which  if  we  hold  toge- 
ther is  not  terrible,  but  is,  if  contrarily  (which  they  endeavour) 
we  be  disunited,  since  neither  when  they  came  against  us  alone 
by  ourselves,  and  had  the  upper  hand  in  battle,  could  they  yet 
effect  their  purpose,  but  quickly  went  their  way. 

LXXX.  '*  There  is  no  reason  therefore  we  should  be  afraid, 
if  we  are  all  together,  but  that  we  should  have  the  better  will 
to  unite  ourselves  in  a  league ;  and  the  rather,  because  aid  will 
come  from  Peloponnesus,  who  every  way  excel  these  men  in 
military  matters.  Nor  should  you  think  that  your  purpose  to 
aid  neither,  as  being  in  league  with  both,  is  either  just  in  respect 
of  us,  or  safe  for  yourselves.  For  it  is  not  so  just  in  substance, 
as  it  is  in  the  pretence.  For  if  through  want  of  your  aid  the 
assailed  perish,  and  the  stronger  party  [which  is  the  assailant] 
become  victor,  what  do  you  by  this  same  neutrality  but  leave 
the  safety  of  the  one  undefended,  and  suffer  the  other  to  do 
evil  ? 5  Whereas  it  were  more  noble  in  you,  by  joining  with  the 
wronged,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  your  kindred,  both  to 
defend  the  common  good  of  Sicily,  and  keep  the  Athenians, 
your  friends,  as  they  call  themselves,  from  an  act  of  injustice. 
To  be  short,  we  Syracusians  say,  that  to  demonstrate  plainly  to 
you,  or  to  any  other,  the  thing  you  already  know,  is  no  hard 
matter ;  but  we  pray  you,  and,  moreover,  if  we  shall  not  per- 
suade you,  we  protest,  that  we  are  plotted  indeed  against  by  the 
lonians,  who  have  ever  been  our  enemies,  but  are  betrayed  by 
you,  who  are  Dorians  as  well  as  we.  And  if  they  subdue  us, 
though  it  be  by  your  counsels  that  they  do  it,  yet  in  their  own 
name  only  will  they  have  the  honour  of  it.  And  for  the  prize 
of  their  victory,  they  will  have  none  other  but  even  the  authors 
of  their  victory.  But  if  the  victory  fall  unto  us,  you  shall 
undergo  the  penalty  for  being  the  cause  of  our  dangers.  Con- 
sider therefore  now,  and  take  your  choice,  whether  you  will 
have  servitude  without  the  present  danger;  or  saving  your- 
selves with  UP,  both  avoid  the  dishonour  of  having  a  master, 
and  escape  our  enmity,  which  is  likely  otherwise  to  be  lasting." 

s  Or  more  literally,  "  what  else  do  you  do  by  this  same  absence  from 
either  party,  but  not  aid  the  one  side  so  that  they  should  be  saved,  £ind  not 
prevent  the  other  from  becoming  wicked." 
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LXXXI.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.    After  him,  Euphemus,  Year  17. 
the  ambassador  from  the  Athenians,  spake  thus.  oi^'/2^* 

Oration  of'  Euphemus. 

LXXXII.  "  Though  our  coming  were  to  renew  our  former 
league,  yet  seeing  the  Sjracusian  has  attacked  us,  it  is  neces- 
sary we  speak  something  here  of  the  right  of  our  dominion. 
And  the  greatest  testimony  of  this  right  he  hath  himself  men- 
tioned, [in  that  he  said]  that  the  lonians  were  ever  enemies  to 
the  Dorians.  And  it  is  true.  For  being  lonians,  we  have  ever 
endeavoured  to  find  out  some  means  or  other  how  best  to  free 
ourselves  from  subjection  to  the  Peloponnesians  that  are  Dorians, 
more  in  number  than  we,  and  dwelling  near  us.  After  the 
Median  war,  having  acquired  a  navy,  we  were  thereby  de- 
livered from  the  command  and  leading  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
there  being  no  cause  why  they  should  rather  be  commanders  of 
us  than  we  of  them,  save  only  that  they  were  then  the  stronger. 
And  when  we  were  made  commanders  of  those  Grecians  who 
before  were  under  the  king,  we  took  on  us  the  government  of 
them,  because  we  thought,  that  having  power  in  our  hands  to 
defend  ourselves,  we  should  thereby  be  the  less  subject  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  And  to  say  truth,  we  subjected  the  lonians 
and  islanders,  whom  the  Syracusians  say  we  brought  into 
bondage,  being  our  kindred,  not  without  just  cause ;  for  they 
came  with  the  Mede  against  us,  their  mother  city,  and  for  fear 
of  losing  what  they  had,  durst  not  revolt  as  we  did,  who 
abandoned  our  very  city.  But  as  they  were  content  to  serve, 
so  they  would  have  imposed  the  same  condition  upon  us.6 

LXXXI II.  "  For  these  causes  we  took  upon  us  our  do- 
minion over  them,  both  as  worthy  of  the  same,  in  that  we 
brought  the  greatest  fleet  and  promptest  courage  to  the  service 
of  the  Grecians;  whereas  they  with  the  like  promptness  in 
favour  of  the  Mede  did  us  hurt ;  and  also  as  being  desirous  to 
procure  ourselves  a  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians.  And 
Ave  do  not  make  grand  speeches,  such  as  that  seeing  we  alone 
have  pulled  down  the  Barbarian,  therefore  have  right  to  com- 
mand, as  having  put  ourselves  into  danger  more  for  the  liberty 
of  tliese  men,  than  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  our  own 
besides.  Now  to  seek  means  for  one's  own  preservation  is  a 
thing  unblamcable  in  all.     And  as  it  is  for  the  sake  of  our  own 

6  See  Herod,  book  viii. 
3m 
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Year  17._  safety  that  we  are  now  here,  go  also  we  find  that  tlie  same  will 
oi.  91.2.*  ^6  profitable  for  you.  Which  we  will  make  plain,  from  those 
very  things  which  they  accuse,  and  you  as  most  formidable 
suspect  us  of;  being  assured  that  such  as  suspect  with  vehement 
fear,  though  they  may  be  won  for  the  present  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  an  oration,  yet  afterwards,  when  the  matter  comes  to 
performance,  will  then  do  as  shall  be  for  their  advantage.  We 
have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  dominion  yonder  on  fear ;  and 
that  on  the  same  cause  we  come  hither  now,  by  the  help  of  our 
friends  to  settle  matters  safely  here,  and  not  to  bring  any  one 
into  subjection,  but  rather  to  keep  you  from  it. 

LXXXIV.  "  And  let  no  man  object  that  we  be  solicitous 
for  you,  who  are  nothing  to  us,  considering  that  as  long  as  you 
be  preserved,  and  are  able  to  make  head  against  the  Syra- 
cusians,  we  shall  be  the  less  annoyed  by  their  sending  forces  to 
the  Peloponnesians.  And  in  this  point  you  are  very  much  to 
us ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  meet  also  that  we  replant  the 
Leontines,  not  in  subjection,  as  their  kindred  in  Euboea,  but  as 
powerful  as  may  be,  that  being  near,  they  may  from  their  own 
territory  harass  the  [Syracusians]  in  our  behalf.  For  as  for  our 
wars  at  home,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies  without  their 
help,  and  the  Chalcidaean  (whom  having  made  a  slave  yonder, 
the  [Syracusian]  said,  we  absurdly  pretend  to  vindicate  into 
liberty  here)  is  most  beneficial  to  us  there,  being  without  arms, 
paying  money  only;  but  the  Leontines,  and  our  other  friends 
here,  are  the  most  profitable  to  us  when  they  are  most  in 
liberty. 

LXXXV.  "  Now  to  any  man  who  has  supreme  power,  or  to 
a  city  that  hath  rule,  nothing  can  be  thought  absurd,  if  pro- 
fitable, nor  any  man  a  relation,  who  may  not  be  trusted  to. 
Friend  or  enemy  he  must  be,  to  suit  the  several  occasions.  But 
here  it  is  for  our  benefit,  not  to  weaken  our  friends,  but  to 
manage  by  our  friends'  strength  to  weaken  our  enemies.  This 
you  must  needs  believe,  inasmuch  as  yonder  also  we  so  com- 
mand over  our  confederates,  as  every  of  them  may  be  most 
useful  to  us.  The  Chians  and  Methymnaeans  redeem  their 
liberty  with  providing  us  some  galleys :  the  most  of  the  rest 
with  a  tribute  of  money  in  a  somewhat  more  pressing  a  manner. 
Some,  again,  of  our  confederates  are  absolutely  free,^  notwith- 

'  Such  were  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacj-nthians  among  the  islanders,  and 
also  the  Messenians  at  Naupactus ;  the  Plataaans,  while  their  city  yet  stood ; 
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standing  that  they  be  islanders,  and  easy  to  be  subdued.  The  Year  17. 
reason  whereof  is  this,  they  are  situate  in  places  commodious  q\  q\  2 
about  Peloponnesus.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  here  also 
affairs  will  be  so  ordered,  as  shall  be  most  for  our  own  turn, 
and  most  according  to  our  fear  (as  we  told  you)  of  the  Syra- 
cusians.  For  they  seek  the  dominion  over  you ;  and  wish,  by 
uniting  [to  themselves]  you  through  suspicion  of  us,  themselves 
by  force,  or  (if  we  go  home  without  effect)  by  your  want  of 
friends,  to  have  the  sole  command  of  Sicily.  Which,  if  you 
join  with  them,  must  of  necessity  come  to  pass.  For  neither 
will  it  be  easy  for  us  to  bring  so  great  forces  again  together, 
nor  will  the  Syracusians  want  strength  to  subdue  you  if  we  be 
absent. 

LXXXVI.  "  Him  that  thinketh  otherwise  the  fact  itself 
refuteth ;  for  when  you  called  us  in  to  aid  you  at  the  first,  the 
fear  you  held  out  before  us  was  none  but  this,  that  if  we  allowed 
the  Syracusians  to  subdue  you,  we  thereby  should  participate 
of  the  danger.  And  it  were  unjust  that  you  now  should  dis- 
trust the  very  same  argument  with  which  you  would  needs  then 
persuade  us ;  or  that  we  should  be  held  in  suspicion  because  of 
the  much  strength  we  bring  against  the  power  of  the  Syra- 
cusians, when  much  rather  you  should  give  the  less  ear  unto 
them.  We  cannot  so  much  as  stay  here  without  you  ;  and  if 
becoming  perfidious,  we  should  subdue  these  states,  yet  we  are 
unable  to  hold  them  ;  both  because  of  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  for  want  of  means  of  guarding  them,  because  they  be 
great,  and  provided  after  the  manner  of  cities  of  the  continent. 
AVhereas  they,  not  lodged  near  you  in  a  camp,  but  inhabiting 
near  you  in  a  city  of  greater  power  than  this  camp  of  ours,  are 
always  laying  plots  against  you :  and  when  they  get  an  oppor- 
tunity against  any  of  you,  will  be  sure  not  to  let  it  slip.  This 
they  have  already  made  to  appear,  both  in  their  proceedings 
against  the  Leontines,  and  also  otherwise.  And  yet  have  these 
the  face  to  move  you  against  us  that  hinder  this,  and  that  have 
hitherto  kept  Sicily  from  falling  into  their  hands.  But  we  on 
the  other  side  invite  you  to  a  far  more  real  safety,  and  pray 
you  not  to  betray  that  safety,  which  we  both  of  us  hold  from 
one  another  at  this  present  time,  but  to  consider  that  they  by 

the  Acarnanians,  with  the  exception  of  the  iEniadaj,  (see  i.  3 ;  ii.  102 ;  iii.  7.) 
though  these  were  afterwards  subdued,  iv.  77 ;  the  Auiphilochians,  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  the  Samlans,  viii.  21 . 
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Year  17.  their  own  number  have  way  to  you  always,  though  without 
ui.  91. 2.'  confederates,  whereas  to  you  the  opportunity  will  but  seldom 
oiFer  to  have  so  great  an  aid  again  with  which  to  resist  them. 
Which  if  through  your  jealousy  you  suffer  to  go  away  without 
effect,  or  if  it  miscarry,  you  will  hereafter  wish  for  the  least 
part  of  the  same,  when  its  coming  coiild  no  more  do  you 
good. 

LXXXVII.  "  But  (Camarinasans)  be  neither  you  nor  the 
others  persuaded  by  their  calumnies.  We  have  told  you  the 
entire  truth  why  we  are  suspected ;  and  summarily  we  will  re- 
mind you  of  it  again,  claiming  to  prevail  with  you  thereby. 
We  say  we  command  yonder,  lest  else  we  should  be  forced  to 
obey  any  one ;  and  we  are  freeing  the  cities  here,  lest  else  we 
should  be  harmed  by  them.  Many  things  we  are  forced  to  be 
doing,  because  many  things  we  have  to  beware  of.  And  both 
now  and  before  we  came  not  uncalled,  but  called  as  confederates 
to  such  of  you  as  suffer  wrong.  Try  not,  making  yourselves 
judges  of  what  we  do,  nor  as  censors  to  divert  us,  (which  were 
now  hard  to  do) ;  but  as  far  as  this  busy  humour  and  fashion 
of  ours  may  be  for  your  own  service,  so  far  take  and  use  it. 
And  think  not  that  the  same  is  hurtful  alike  to  all,  but  that  it 
profits  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecians.  For  in  all  places, 
though  we  be  not  of  any  side,  yet  both  he  that  thinketh  he  shall 
be  wronged,  and  he  that  plotteth  to  do  wrong,  through  the 
ready  hope  that  the  one  hath  of  gaining  our  aid,  and  the  ever- 
present  expectation  that  the  other  hath  of  their  own  danger  if 
we  should  come,^  are  brought  by  necessity,  the  one  to  modera- 
tion against  his  will,  the  other  into  safety  without  his  trouble. 
Refuse  not  therefore  the  security  now  present,  common  both  to 
us  that  require  it,  and  to  yourselves.  But  do  as  others  are 
wont  to  do ;  join  with  us,  and  instead  of  defending  yourselves 
always  against  the  Syracusians,  take  your  turn  once,  and  lay 
your  plans  in  return  against  them,  as  they  have  done  against 
you." 

TheCa-         LXXXVIII.   Thus  spake  Euphemus.     The  Camarinasans 
marinasans 

8  Or,  "  that  they  will  not  be  without  danger  or  fear  in  running  the  risk," 
or,  "  that  they  will  run  the  risk  of  being  in  danger,  if  we  come."  Dr.  Arnold 
paraphrases  thus :  "  both  having  a  near  prospect  ever  at  hand,  the  one,  of 
getting  aid  from  us,  the  other,  that,  if  we  come,  we  are  likely  to  put  him 
in  some  jeopardy,  are  equally  forced,  the  one  to  forbear  against  his  will,  the 
other  to  be  saved  with  no  trouble  of  his  own." 
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stood  thus  affected  :  they  bare  good  will  to  the  Athenians,  save  Year  17. 
so  far  as  they  thought  they  wanted  to  subjugate  Sicily;  and  oi. 91.2.' 
were  ever  at  strife  with  the  Sj^racusians  about  their  borders,  through 
Yet  because  they  were  not  less  afraid  lest  that  the  Syracusians,  the'^Syra- 
Avho  were  near  them,  should,  though  without  them,  gain  the  cusians 
victory,  they  had  both  formerly  sent  them  some  few  horse,  and  assist  them 
also  now  resolved  for  the  future  rather  to  help  the  Syracusians,  'j^u't^g^p^g. 
but  in  reality  as  sparingly  as  was  possible ;  and  withal,  that  sent  (on 
they  might  no  less  seem  to  favour  the  Athenians  than  the  Syra-  the  recent 
cusians,  especially  after  they  had  won  a  battle,  to  give  for  the  t/,g^^7he- 
present  an  equal  answer  unto  both.     So  after  deliberation  had,  nians)give 
they  answered  thus :  that  forasmuch  as  they,  between  whom  answer  to 
there  happens  to  be  war,  were  both  of  them  their  confederates,  ^°^^- 
they  thought  it  most  agreeable  to  their  oath  for  the  present  to 
give  aid  to  neither. 

And  so  the  ambassadors  of  both  sides  went  their  ways,  and  The  Athe- 
the  Syracusians  made  preparation  for  the  war  among  them-  ^!^°^g^ 
selves.    The  Athenians  beins;  encamped  at  Naxos,  treated  with  bring  over 

„    ,  1  .    1  1     .     many  of 

the  Siculi,  to  procure  as  many  of  them  as  they  might  to  their  the  Siculi 
side.     Of  whom,  such  as  inhabited  the  plain,  and  were  subject  l^^^]^^^ 
to  the  Syracusians,  for  the  most  part  held  off;  but  they  that 
dwelt  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  island,  (whose  dwelling-places  9 
had  been  ever  before  unconquered  by  an  enemy,)  except  a  few, 
forthwith  joined  with  the  Athenians,  and  brought  down  corn  to 
the  army,  and  some  of  them  also  money.     Against  those  that 
did  not  join  them,  the  Athenians  made  expeditions,  and  some 
they  forced  to  come  over,  but  as  to  others  they  were  prevented 
by  the  Syracusians  sending  garrisons  and  aids.     And  having 
brouo-ht  their  fleet  from  Naxos,  where  it  had  been  all  the  winter 
till  now,  they  lay  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Catana,  and  re-erected 
their  camp,  formerly  burnt  by  the  Syracusians.     They  sent  a  They  send 
galley  to  Carthage  to  procure  amity,  and  what  help  they  could  g^^^^sto 
from  thence  ;  and  into  Tyrrhenia,  because  some  cities  there  had  Carthage 
of  their  own  accord  promised  to  take  their  part  in  the  war.  'I'yrrhenia, 
They  sent  about  likewise  to  the  Siculi,  and  to  Egesta,  appoint-  p"^  ™1-"^ 
ino-  them  to  send  in  all  the  horse  they  could ;  and  made  ready  tions  for 

o  ,         .      the  attack 

bricks  and  iron,  and  whatsoever  else  was  necessary  for  the  cir-  ^f  gy^a. 
cumvallation,  and  every  other  thing  they  needed,  as  intending  ^^^^^^  ^''^ 
to  take  in  hand  vigorously  the  war  early  the  next  spring. 

9  Dr.  Arnold  well  remarks,  that  this  word  is  chosen  preferably  to  troKus, 
or  even  Kwixai,  to  denote  the  absolutely  barbarian  habits  of  these  Siculi. 
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Year  17. 
A.C.  415. 
01.91.2. 

The  Syra- 
cusian  am- 
bassadors 
arrive  at 
Corinth, 
and  per- 
suade the 
Corinthi- 
ans to  aid 
them,  and 
also  to 
send  an 
embassy 
with  them 
to  Lace- 
daimon. 

Alcibiades 
arrives  at 
Lacedae- 
mon,  and 
addresses 
the  Lace- 
dasmoni- 
ans; 
who,  on 
hearing 
him,  re- 
solve to 
fortify 
Decelea, 
and  send 
some 
troops  to 
Sicily  im- 
mediately. 


The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse,  who  were  sent  to  Corinth  and 
Lacedaemon,  as  they  sailed  by,  endeavoured  also  to  persuade 
the  Italians  not  to  overlook  or  permit  what  was  done  by  the 
Athenians,  as  being  intended  equally  against  them.  Being 
come  to  Corinth,  they  spake  unto  them,  and  demanded  aid 
upon  the  title  of  consanguinity.^  The  Corinthians  having 
forthwith  for  their  own  part  decreed  cheerfully  to  aid  them, 
sent  also  ambassadors  from  themselves  along  with  these  to 
Lacedaemon,  to  help  them  to  persuade  the  Lacedaemonians, 
both  to  make  a  more  open  war  against  the  Athenians  at  home, 
and  to  send  some  forces  also  into  Sicily.  At  the  same  time 
that  these  ambassadors  were  at  Lacedaemon  from  Corinth,  Alci- 
biades was  also  there  with  his  fellow-fugitives ;  who  imme- 
diately, upon  their  escape,  passed  over  from  Thuria  first  to 
Cyllene,  the  haven  of  the  Eleans,  in  a  merchant  ship,  and  after- 
wards went  thence  to  Lacedaemon,  sent  for  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians themselves  under  public  security ;  for  he  feared  them 
for  his  doino-s  about  Mantinea.  And  it  fell  out,  that  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Corinthians,  Syracusians, 
and  Alcibiades,  making  all  of  them  the  same  request,  persuaded 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Now  the  ephors  and  magistrates,  though 
intending  to  send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse,  to  hinder  them 
from  coming  to  terms  with  the  Athenians,  being  yet  not  for- 
ward to  send  them  aid,  Alcibiades  having  stood  forth,  roused 
the  anger  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  incited  them  with  words 
to  this  effect. 


Oration  of  Alcibiades. 

LXXXIX.  "  It  is  necessary  that  I  say  something  first  con- 
cerning the  prejudice  about  myself,  lest  through  jealousy  of  me 
you  bring  an  unwilling  ear  to  what  concerns  us  in  common. 
My  ancestors  having  on  a  certain  quarrel  renounced  the  office 
of  receiving  you,^  I  was  the  man  that  restored  the  same  again, 
and  shewed  yon  all  possible  respect,  both  otherwise,  and  in  the 
matter  of  your  loss  at  Pylos.  Wliilst  I  persisted  in  my  good 
will  to  you,  you,  in  the  course  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Athenians,  by  managing  the  same  through  my  adversaries, 
invested  them  with  authority,  and  me  with  disgrace.  For 
which  cause,  if  in  applying  myself  afterwards  to  the  affairs  of 

1  Corinth  being  the  mother  city  of  Syracuse,  vid.  vi.  3. 

2  See  book  v.  c.  43. 
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the  Mantinaeans  and  Argives,  or  in  any  thing  else  that  I  op-  Year  17. 
posed  you,  ye  were  injured,  you  were  so  justly.  And  if  any  q\  gj  2.' 
man  here  were  causelessly  angry  with  me  then,  when  he  suf- 
fered, let  him  now  be  content  again,  when  he  knows  the  true 
cause  of  the  same.  Or  if  any  man  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
inclining  to  the  people,  let  him  consider  that  therein  also  he  is 
offended  without  a  cause.  For  we  have  been  always  enemies 
to  tyrants,  and  Avhatever  is  contrary  to  a  tyrant  is  called  de- 
mocracy ;  and  fiom  thence  hath  continued  our  adherence  to 
the  multitude.  Besides,  in  a  city  governed  by  democracy,  it 
was  necessary  in  most  things  to  follow  the  present  course ; 
nevertheless,  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  more  moderate  in 
political  affairs  than  suiteth  with  the  now  headstrong  humour 
of  the  people.  But  others  ^  there  have  been,  both  formerly  and 
now,  that  have  incited  the  common  people  to  the  most  evil 
resolves,  and  they  are  those  that  have  also  driven  out  me.  And 
we  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  government, 
thinking  it  right,  by  what  form  it  was  grown  most  great  and 
most  free,  and  in  which  we  received  it,  in  the  same  to  preserve 
it.  For  though  such  of  us  as  have  judgment  do  know  well 
enough  what  democracy  is,  and  I  no  less  than  another,  (inso- 
much as  I  could  [with  justice]  inveigh  against  it,  but  of  con- 
fessed madness  nothing  can  be  said  that  is  new,)  yet  we 
thought  it  not  safe  to  change  it,  when  you,  our  enemies,  were  so 
near  us. 

XC.  "  Thus  stands  the  matter  touchino;  mvown  accusation. 
And  concerning  what  you  are  to  consult  of,  and  I,  if  I  know 
any  tiling  which  yourselves  do  not,  to  suggest,  hear  it  now. 
We  made  this  voyage  into  Sicily,  first  (if  we  could)  to  subdue 
the  Sicilians;  after  them,  the  Italians;  after  them,  to  assay 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  Carthage  itself.  If  these,  or 
most  of  these  enterprises  succeeded,  then  next  we  would  have 
made  an  attempt  on  Peloponnesus,  bringing  with  us  the  ac- 
cession both  of  the  Greek  forces  thence,  and  hiring  many  Bar- 
barians, Iberians,  and  others  of  those  parts,  confessed  to  be 

3  "  Namely,  the  high  aristocratical  party ;  for  Thessalus  the  son  of  Cimon 
(Plutarch.  Alcib.  22.)  was  the  person  who  accused  him.  Comp.  also  vi.  15. 
28,  29."  This,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Thirlwall  (iii.  407.)  con- 
siders improbable,  and  thinks  that  the  natural  interpretation  is  to  be  found 
in  viii.  67,  where  the  demagogue  Androclcs  is  said  to  have  been  the  man 
who  had  most  share  in  driving  out  Alcibiades. 
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Year  17.  the  most  warlike  of  the  Barbarians  that  are  now.  We  should 
QJ^'j^o^'  also  have  built  many  galleys,  besides  these  which  we  have 
already,  (there  being  plenty  of  timber  in  Italy,)  with  the  which 
besieging  Peloponnesus  round,  and  also  with  our  land  forces, 
upon  such  occasions  as  should  arise  from  the  land,  taking  the 
cities,  some  by  assault  and  some  by  siege,  we  hoped  easily  to 
have  conquered  it,  and  afterwards  to  have  got  the  dominion  of 
all  Greece.  As  for  money  and  corn  to  facilitate  some  points  of 
this,  the  places  we  should  have  conquered  there,  without  what 
accrues  to  us  here,  would  suificiently  have  furnished  us. 

XCI.  "  Thus,  from  one  that  most  exactly  knoweth  it,  you 
have  heard  what  is  the  design  of  the  armament  now  gone,  and 
which  the  generals  who  remain  there,  as  far  as  they  can,  will 
also  put  in  execution.  Understand  next,  that  unless  you  aid 
them,  they  yonder  cannot  possibly  hold  out.  For  the  Sici- 
lians, though  unskilled,  yet  if  they  unite,  may  now  even  sur- 
vive the  contest ;  but  the  Syracusians  alone,  with  their  whole 
power  already  beaten  in  battle,  being  also  inclosed  in  by  the 
fleet,  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  forces  of  the  Athenians 
already  there.  And  if  that  city  should  be  taken,  all  Sicily  is 
had,*  and  soon  after  Italy  also,  and  the  danger  from  thence, 
which  I  foretold  you,  Avould  not  be  long  ere  it  fell  upon  you, 
(and  so  let  no  man  therefore  think  that  he  now  consulteth  of 
Sicily  only,  but  also  of  Peloponnesus,)  unless  this  be  done  with 
speed  J  and  do  you  send  thither  in  ships  such  an  army  as  being 
on  board  may  row  themselves,  and  landing,  presently  be  ready 
as  heavy-armed.  And  (which  I  think  more  useful  than  the 
army  itself)  send  a  Spartan  for  commander,  both  to  train  the 
soldiers  already  there,  and  to  compel  unto  it  such  as  refuse. 
For  thus  will  your  present  friends  be  the  more  encouraged,  and 
such  as  be  doubtful  come  to  you  with  the  more  assurance.  It 
were  also  good  to  make  war  more  openly  upon  them  here,  that 
the  Syracusians,  seeing  your  care,  may  the  rather  hold  out, 
and  the  Athenians  be  less  able  to  send  additional  forces  to  their 
army.  You  ought  likewise  to  fortify  Decelea,  in  the  territory 
of  Athens,  a  thing  which  the  Athenians  themselves  most  fear, 
and  reckon  for  the  only  evil  they  have  not  yet  tasted  in  this 
war.  And  the  way  to  hurt  an  enemy  most,  is  to  know  cer- 
taiidy  what  he  most  feareth,  and  to  bring  the  same  upon  him. 

*  Or  this  word  may  mean,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  prefers,  "  hangs  by  it," 
"  depends  upon  it." 
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For  in  reason  a  man  therefore  feareth  a  thing  most,  as  having  Year  17. 
the  precisest  knowledge  of  wliat  will  most  hurt  him.  As  for  01^91^2^* 
the  advantages  which  jrourselves  shall  reap  and  deprive  the 
enemy  of  by  so  fortifying,  letting  much  pass,  I  -will  sum  you 
up  the  principal.  Whatsoever  the  territory  is  furnished  withal,^ 
will  come  most  of  it  unto  you,  partly  taken,  and  partly  of  its 
own  accord.  Of  the  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  in  Laurium, 
and  whatsoever  other  profit  they  have  from  their  land,  or  from 
their  courts  of  justice,  they  will  presently  be  deprived.  And, 
which  is  worst,  their  confederates  will  be  remiss  in  brinsfinff  in 
their  revenue,  and  Avill  care  little  for  the  Athenians,  if  they  be- 
lieve once  that  the  war  is  waged  by  you  to  the  utmost. 

XCII.  "  That  any  of  these  things  be  put  in  act  speedily 
and  earnestly,  (men  of  Lacedsemon,)  it  resteth  only  in  your- 
selves :  for  I  am  confident,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  err  in  my 
judgment,  that  all  these  things  are  possible  to  be  done.  Now 
I  must  crave  this,  that  I  be  neither  the  worse  esteemed  for  that 
having  once  been  thought  a  lover  of  my  country,  I  attack  it 
now  with  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  same  ;  nor  yet  my  words 
mistrusted,  as  spoken  with  the  zeal  of  a  fugitive.  For  though 
I  fly  from  the  malice  of  them  that  drove  me  out,  I  shall  not 
(if  you  take  my  counsel)  fly  your  profit.  Nor  are  you  enemies 
so  much,  who  have  on  any  occasion  hurt  but  your  enemies,  as 
they  are,  that  have  made  enemies  of  friends.  I  love  not  my 
country  as  wronged  by  it,  but  as  having  lived  in  safety  in  it. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  I  do  herein  go  against  any  country  of 
mine,  but  that  I  far  rather  seek  to  recover  the  country  I  have 
not.  And  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  his  country,  not  that  refliseth 
to  invade  the  country  he  hath  wrongfully  lost,  but  that  desires 
so  much  to  be  in  it,  that  by  any  means  he  can,  he  will  attempt 
to  recover  it.  I  desire  you,  tlierefore,  (Lacedaemonians,)  con- 
fidently to  make  use  of  my  service,  in  whatsoever  danger  or 
labour,  seeing  you  know,  (according  to  the  saying  held  forward 
by  all,'')  if  I  did  hurt  you  much  when  I  was  your  enemy,  I 
can  help  you  much  when  I  am  your  friend ;  and  so  much  the 
more,  in  that  I  know  the  state  of  Athens,  and  but  conjectured 

5  That  is,  the  whole  stock  of  the  country,  both  live  and  dead ;  such  as 
cattle,  slaves,  sheep,  farms,  &c.  as  Dr.  Arnold  explains.  Mr.  Bloomficld 
refers  it  only  to  the  slaves ;  and  renders,  "  those  by  whom  the  country  is 
cultivated." 

^  ^vyaSwv  is  perhaps  understood,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  suggests. 

3n 
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Year  17.  at  yours.  And  considering  you  are  now  in  deliberation  upon 
01^91^2^,'  matters  of  so  extreme  importance,  I  pray  you  not  to  hold  back 
from  undertaking  the  expedition  both  into  Sicily  and  Attica, 
as  well  to  preserve  the  great  advantages  you  have  there  with 
the  presence  of  a  small  part  of  your  force,  as  also  to  pull  down 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  both  present  and  to  come ;  and 
afterwards  to  dwell  in  safety  yourselves,  and  to  have  the  lead- 
ing of  all  Greece ;  not  forced,  but  voluntary,  and  with  their 
ffood  affection." 

XCIII.  Thus  spake  Alcibiades.  And  the  Lacedaemonians, 
though  before  this  they  had  a  purpose  of  their  own  accord  to 
send  an  expedition  against  Athens,  but  had  delayed  and  neg- 
lected it,  yet  when  he  instructed  them  on  each  particular,  they 
were  a  great  deal  the  more  confirmed  in  the  same,  conceiving 
that  what  they  had  heard  was  from  him  that  most  perfectly 
knew  it.  Insomuch  as  they  set  their  minds  already  upon  the 
fortifying  of  Decelea,  and  upon  the  sending  of  some  succours 
Gylippus  into  Sicily  for  the  present.  And  having  assigned  Gylippus  the 
e/com-°*'son  of  Cleandridas  unto  the  Syracusians  for  chief  commander, 

mander  in  ^j^^y  j^^je  him  to  consider,  both  with  them  and  the  Corinthians, 
chief  of  ♦'  .„        ,     .  \         1      •  1  J 

the  Syra-    how  best,  (for  their  present  means,)  and  with  greatest  speed, 

cusians.     ^^^^  ^^^^  might  be  conveyed  unto  them  in  Sicily.     He  there- 
upon appointed  the  Corinthians  to  send  him  two  galleys  at  once 
to  Asine,  and  to  furnish  the  rest  they  meant  to  send,  and  to 
have  them  ready  to  sail  when  occasion  should  serve.     And 
having  agreed  upon  these  tilings,  they  departed  from  Lace- 
daemon. 
The  Athe-      And  the  galley  also  arrived  at  Athens,  which  the  generals 
reme  re"-     sent  home  for  money  and  horsemen.    And  the  Athenians,  upon 
turns  from  hearing,  decreed  to  send  both  the  provision  and  the  horsemen 
with  a  pro- to  the  army.     So  the  winter  ended,  and  the  seventeenth  year 

suppHes     of  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 

and  horse- 

men.  YEAR  XVIII.    A.C.  414.    OLYMP.  91.  3. 

Spring.  XCIV.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring  of  the  following 
nians  in'^"  summer,  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  weighed  anchor  from  Catana, 
Sicily  ra-  ^nd  sailed  by  the  coast  to  Megara  of  Sicily ;  the  inhabitants 
territory  of  whereof,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Gelon,  the  Syracusians  (as  I 
Hybraea"  mentioned  before)  had  driven  out,  and  now  possess  the  terri- 
and  also  tory  themselves.  Landing  here,  they  wasted  the  fields  ;  and 
fields  near  having  come  to  a  certain  small  fortress  of  the  Syracusians,  not 


c 
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taking  it,  they  went  again  by  the  coast,  part  by  land  and  part  Year  18. 
by  sea,  unto  the  river  Tereas.     And  having  gone  up  to  theQJ  gj  3 
plain  fields,  wasted  the  same,  and  burnt  up  their  corn ;  and  the  river 
lighting  on  some  Syracusians,  not  many,  they  slew  some  of  ^^'^^^'^* 
them ;  and  having  set  up  a  trophy,  went  all  again  aboard  their  return  to° 
galleys.    Thence  they  returned  to  Catana,  and  took  in  victual ;  Catana, 

°        •'  ,  _      •'  '  ^  '  whence 

and  then  with  their  whole  army  they  went  to  Centoripa,  a  small  they 
city  of  the  Siculi,  and  having  brought  it  over  to  them  on  con-  Centoripa 
ditions,  they  departed,  and  in  their  way  burnt  up  the  corn  of  ^'"^-'^^ 
the  Inessseans  and  the  Hyblaeans.     Being  come  again  to  Ca-  to  surren- 
tana,  they  find  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  arrived  ^'" 
from  Athens,  without  horses,  though  not  without  the  furniture,  dred  and' 
as  horses  were  to  be  supplied  them  from  Sicily ;  and  thirty    ^  ^tu-^T 
archers  on  horseback,  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver.7  archers, 

XCV.  The  same  spring,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  an  expe-  hundred 
dition  against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  to  Cleonse ;  but  an  '^'^nts  of 

o  a  ^    '  •>  silver  ar- 

earthquake  happening,  they  went  home  again.     And  the  Ar-  rive  from 
gives  after  this  invaded  the  territory  of  Thyrea,  confining  on  ru'\°^' 
their  own,  and  took  a  great  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  dajmoni- 
whicli  was  sold  for  no  less  than  twenty-five  talents.^  vance  " 

Not  long  after,  the  commons  of  Thespiae  set  upon  them  that  ^gainst  the 

^  '  r  f  Argives  as 

had  the  government,  but  did  not  obtain  the  superiority ;  but  far  as  Cle- 

the  Thebans  having  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  in  power,  xheAr- 

they  were  part  apprehended,  and  part  escaped  to  Athens.  S'^^^  '"- 

XCVI.  The  Syracusians,  the  same  summer,  when  they  heard  plunder 

that  the  horsemen  were  come  to  the  Athenians,  and  that  they  The  popu- 

were  now  about  to  come  against  them,  conceivinq;  that  unless  ^^'^  party 

1        4    1        •  T-.    •      1  1  1  1    1    •  •         atlhespias 

the  Athenians  got  -bpipolee,  a  rocky  ground,  and  lymg  just  attempt  a 
over  the  city,  they  themselves  would  not,  even  though  they  which  b"' 
were  conquered  in  battle,  easily  be  inclosed  with  a  wall,  in-  p^'  down 
tended,  therefore,  lest  the  enemy  should  come  secretly  up,  to  si!,tance  of 
keep  the  passages  by  which  there  was  access  unto  it  with  a  !*'    ^^' 
guard.    For  the  rest  of  the  place  is  high  and  steep,  but  sloping 
down  to  the  city  by  degrees,  and  every  thing  within  the  city  is 
[thence]  wholly  subject  to  the  eye.     And  it  is  called  by  the 
Syracusians,  Epipolae,  because  it  lieth  above  the  level  of  the 
rest.    The  Syracusians  coming  out  of  the  city  with  their  whole  The  Syra- 
power  into  the  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  river  Anapus  betimes  vk^w  thcTr' 
in  the  morning,  (for  Hermocrates  and  his  fellow-commanders  troops, and 
had  just  received  their  ofiice,)  held  a  review  of  their  men  at  six  hun- 
7  ^58,125.  8  ^e4,843  15s. 
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Year  18.    arms  ;  and  first  they  had  set  apart  six  hundred  men  at  arms, 

oi.  91.  3.*  i"ider  the  leading  of  Dioniihis,  an  outlaw  of  Andres,  both  to 

dred  guard  Epipolae,  and  to  be  ready  together  quickly  upon  any 

men  under  Other  occasion  wherein  there  might  be  use  of  their  service. 

the  com-         XCVII.  The  Athenians,  the  day  following  this  night,  having 

Diomilus,  been  already  mustered,  came  from  Catana  with  their  whole 

son  for  e'-  ^*^^^^^>  ^^^  landed  their  soldiers  at  a  place  called  Leon,  six  or 

pipolae.      seven  furlongs  from  Epipolae,  unperceived,  and  laid  their  navy 

The  Athe-  j^f  anchor  under  Thapsus.     Thapsus  is  a  chersonese,  (or  penin- 

theirforces  sula,)  with  a  narrow  isthmus,  lying  out  into  the  sea,  not  far 

ceived  at    distant  from  Syracuse  neither  by  sea  nor  land.    And  the  naval 

Leon,  and  forces  of  the  Athenians,  havincf  made  a  palisado  across  the 

(having  .      .  .  . 

sent  their    said  isthmus,  lay  there  quiet.     But  the  land  soldiers  marched 

Thapsus)   ^^  ^^^^^  speed  toward  EpipolaB,  and  were  beforehand  in  getting 

march  to    up  by  Euryalus  before  the  Syracusians  had  perceived  it,  and 

before  the  could  come  to  them  from  out  of  the  meadow  where  they  were 

siarfs^have  Clustering.     Nevertheless  they  came  on,  every  one  with  what 

occupied    speed  he  could  ;  not  only  Diomilus  with  his  six  hundred,  but 

the  rest  also.     They  had  no  less  to  go  from  the  meadow  than 

cuslanr*"  twenty-five  furlongs,  before  they  could  reach  the  enemy :  the 

rush  to  the  Syracusians,  therefore,  coming  up  in  this  manner  against  them 

Epipolae,    rather  out  of  order,  and  being  thereby  defeated  in  battle  at 

fe'atedwlfh  ^P^P'^^^s,  withdrew  themselves  into  the  city.     And  Diomilus 

the  loss  of  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  the  rest.     The  Athenians  after 

and  three  ^^^^  erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  to  the  Syracusians  the 

hundred  bodies  of  their  dead  under  truce,  and  came  down  the  next  day 
men.  '  .  •' 

^,  .  ,  to  the  city.  But  when  none  came  out  to  give  them  battle, 
The  Athe-    ,  .  \  .  -,   ,     .,  n  t    i  j  i  i 

nians build  they  retu'cd  agam,  and  built  a  fort  upon  Labdalum,  on  the 

Labda-"  ^^^^  *^P  ^^  *^^  precipices  of  Epipolae,  looking  towards  Me- 
lum.thc  gara,  for  a  place  to  keep  their  utensils  and  money  in,  when 
peak  of  they  went  forth  either  to  fight  or  to  work  at  the  wall  [of  cir- 
Epipolic.    cumvallation]. 

The  Athe-  XCVIII.  Not  long  after,  there  came  unto  them  from  Egesta 
ter°tx  "^'  three  hundred  horsemen  ;  and  from  the  Siculi,  namely,  the 
hundred     Naxians  and  some  others,  about  one  hundred ;  and  the  Athe- 

and  fifty         .  .  ' 

horse.        nians  had  of  their  own  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  for  wliom  they 

had  horses,  part  from  the  Egesta?ans  and  Catanffians,  and  part 

they  bought.     So  that  tliere  were  gathered  together,  in  the 

They  take  whole,  six  hundred  and  fift}'  horsemen.     Having  put  a  guard 

Syca,  and  into  Labdalum,  the  Athenians  went  down  to  Syca,9  where, 

9  Tyca,  or  Tycha ;  it  was  a  temple  of  Fortune,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
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having  taken  up  a  position,  they  raised  the  wall  in  circle  very  Year  18. 
quickly,  so  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  the  Syracusians  with  Qi^g/^-^* 
the  celerity   of  the  work.     Who  therefore  coming  forth,   in-  commence 
tended  to  have  s^iven  them  battle,  and  no  longer  to  have  neg;-  '^^•^"i  ^^^^ 

°  .  .  °    of  circum- 

lected  the  matter.     But  when  the  armies  were  one  set  against  vallation. 

the  other,  the  Svracusian  generals  perceiving  their  own  to  be  ^^eSyra- 
'  -  i?  1  o  _         cusian  Ca- 

in disarray,  and  not  easily  to  be  drawn  up,  led  them  again  into  valry  im- 

tlie  city,  save  only  a  certain  part  of  their  horsemen,  who,  stay-  opera- 

incr,  kept  the  Athenians  from  carrying  of  stone,  and  straggling  ^'°°'*'  but 
i^'       r  T-,  1        *    1       •  -^         '^  are  at  last 

far  abroad  from   their  camp.     But  the  Atlienian?,  wjth  one  routed, 

squadron  of  men  at  arms,  together  with  their  whole  number  of  gj^j^"™® 

horse,  charged  the  horsemen  of  the  Syracusians,  and  put  them 

to  flight.     Of  whom  they  slew  a  part,  and  erected  a  trophy  for 

this  battle  of  horse. 

XCIX.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians  fell  to  work,  some  in 

building  the  north  side  of  their  circular  wall,'  and  some  fetch- 

ino-  stone  and  timber,  which  thev  reo;ularlv  laid  down  toward 

the  place  called  Trogilus,  in  the  way  by  Avhich  the  wall  Avould 

come  with  the  shortest  compass  from  the  great  haven  to  the 

other  sea.     The  Syracusians,  by  the  persuasion  of  their  gene-  The  Syra- 

rals,  and  principally  of  Hermocrates,  intended  not  to  hazard  ^u-jj"!,^ 

battle  with  their  whole  power  against  the  Athenians  any  more,  counter- 

!•!  Ill-  wall,  in 

but  it  seemed  fit  rather  m  the  way  where  the  Athenians  were  order  to 

to  bring  their  wall,  to  raise  a  counter-wall,  which  if  they  could  p°o^ress 

but  do,  before  the  wall  of  the  Athenians  came  on,  it  would  ex-  of  the 

.  ,  Atheman 

elude  their  further  building.     And  it  the  Athenians  should  set  works. 

upon  them  as  they  were  doing  it,  they  might  send  part  of  their 
army  to  defend  it,  and  pre-occupy  the  accesses  to  it  with  a 
palisado ;  and  if  they  would  come  with  their  whole  army  to 
hinder  them,  then  must  they  also  be  forced  to  let  their  own 
work  stand  still.  Therefore  they  came  out,  and  beginning  at 
their  own  city,  drew  a  cross  wall  beneath  the  circular  fortifi- 
cation of  the  Athenians,  and  set  wooden  towers  upon  it,  made 
of  the  olive  trees  which  they  felled  in  the  ground  belonging  to 
the  teiuple.  The  Athenian  navy  was  not  yet  come  about  into 
the  great  haven  from  Thapsus,  but  the  Syracusians  were  mas- 
ters of  the  places  near  the  sea ;  and  the  Athenians  brought 
their  provision  to  the  army  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

'  Literally,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  excellent  translation, 
"  were  building  the  wall  at  the  north  part  of  the  line  of  circumvallation." 
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Year  18.         C.  The  Syracusians,  when  they  thought  both  the  palisade 

oi  91  3  '  ^"*^  ^^^^  building  of  their  counter-wall  sufficient,  and  consider- 

They         ing  that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  impede  them  in  the  work, 

gt^rrfson  to  ^^  being  afraid  lest,  if  they  should  divide  their  army,  the  Syra- 

defend  this  cusians  should  fight  with  them  more  easily,  and  also  as  they 

retire         [the  Athenians]  were  hasting  to  make  an  end  of  their  own  wall 

Tst'  ^f^     wherewith  to  encompass  the  city,  left  one  squadron  for  a  guard 

their  army  of  their  works,  and  retired  with  the  rest  into  the  city.     And 

city.  *^      the  Athenians  cut  off  the  pipes  of  their  conduits,  by  which 

TheAthe-  their  water  to  drink  was  conveyed  under  ground  into  the  town: 
mans  de-  •'  i      o  •  i 

stroy  the  and  having  observed  also,  that  about  noon  the  Syracusians  kept 
pipes^of  within  their  tents,  and  that  some  of  them  were  also  gone  into 
Uie  city,  ^i^g  gjty^  a^ujj^  tljj^t  gvich  as  were  remaining  at  the  palisado  kept 
hundred  but  negligent  watch,  they  appointed  three  hundred  chosen  men, 
Athenians  ^"^l  certain  others  picked  out  of  the  light  troops  and  armed  in 
attack  and  fu}}  armour,  to  run  suddenly  with  all  speed  to  that  counter-wall 

carry  the  "^         -   .  ,..,,. 

counter-  of  the  Syracusians.  The  rest  of  the  army  divided  in  two,  went 
which  one  part  with  one  of  the  generals  to  stop  the  succour  which 
is  demo-     misrht  be  sent  from  the  city ;  and  the  other  with  the  other 

Jished  by  °  . 

the  whole  general  to  the  palisado,  next  to  the  little  gate.     The  three  hun- 
ariny^"^      dred  assaulted  and  took  the  palisado ;  the  guard  whereof  for- 
saking it,  fled  within  the  wall  into  the  temple  ground,  and  with 
them  entered  also  their  pursuers,  but  after  they  were  in,  were 
beaten  out  again  by  the  Syracusians,  and  some  slain,  both  of 
the  Argives  and  Athenians,  but  not  many.     Then  the  whole 
army  went  back  together,  and  pulled  down   the  wall,  and 
plucked  up  the  palisado,  the  pales  whereof  they  carried  among 
them  to  their  camp,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
The  Syra-       CI.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians  continued  their  circular 
draw'a^      wall  building  onwards  to  that  crag  over  the  marshes,  which  on 

palisado  tj^af  part  of  Epipolse  looketh  to  the  great  haven,  and  by  which 
across  the  •  i    i  o  -  ^ 

marsh,  the  way  to  the  haven  for  their  wall  to  come  through  the  plain 
dUch  boUi  ^"^  marsh  was  the  shortest.  As  this  was  doing,  the  Syra- 
of  which     cusians  came  out  again,  and  made  another  palisado,  beginning 

are  carried  ,         ,  ,  ,      ,  •  i  ti        /.    ,  i  i     i  i 

by  the  at  the  city,  through  the  middle  oi  the  marsh,  and  dug  also  a 
Athenians,  ^jtdi  at  the  side  of  it  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  bringing 
their  wall  to  the  sea.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they  had 
finished  their  work,  as  far  as  to  the  crag,  assaulted  the  palisado 
and  trench  of  the  Syracusians  again ;  and  having  commanded 
their  galleys  to  sail  about  from  Thapsus  into  the  great  haven  of 
Syracuse,  about  break  of  day,  went  straight  down  into  the 
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plain ;  and  passing  through  the  marsh,  where  the  ground  was  Year  18. 
clay,  and  firmest,  placing  over  it  boards  (or  doors)  and  broad  oi.9i  3,* 
planks,  and  passing  over  upon  them,  won  both  the  trench  and 
palisado,  all  but  a  small  part,  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  the  'i'he  Syra- 
rest  they  took  not  long  after.     And  here  also  they  fought,  and  routed,  but 
the  victory  fell  to  the  Athenians.     The  Syracusians,  those  of  atti^wh 
the  right  wing  fled  to  the  city,  and  they  of  the  left  to  the  river,  three 
The  three  hundred  chosen  Athenians,  desiring  to  cut  off  their  chosen 
passage,  marched  at  full  speed  towards  the  bridge ;  ^  but  the  Athenians, 
Syracusians,  fearing  to  be  prevented,  (for  most  of  the  horse-  pute  with 
men  were  in  this  number,)  set  upon  these  three  hundred,  and  wing  the 
both  put  them  to  flight,  and  make  a  charge  upon  the  right  wing  Passage  of 
of  the  Athenians;  and  when  they  fell  upon  them,  the  fore- They  then 
most  squadron  of  the  wing  was  also  thrown  into  consternation.  Athenian^ 
Lamachus  seeing  this,  came  to  aid  them  with  a  few  archers  {"'ght,  a 
from  the  left  wing  of  their  own,  and  with  the  Argives,  and  of  which  is 
passing  over  a  certain  ditch,  having  but  few  with  him,  was  p^anlc  ^ 
separated  from  the  rest  and  slain,  with  some  five  or  six  of  those  t-amachus 
with  them.     These  the  Syracusians  hastily  snatched  up,  and  to  their 
carried  into  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  river.     And  when  fg^sla^"^^ 
they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  army  coming  towards  them,  '^he  Syra- 

^1  ^.      ,  .-  o  cusians 

they  retired.  retire. 

CII.  In  the  mean  time,  they  that  fled  at  first  to  the  city,  Those  in 

when  they  saw  these  things  taking  place,  took  heart  again,  and  l^gy^  f^ 

re-arranged  themselves  against  the  same  Athenians  that  stood  thence. 

ranged  against  them  before,  and  also  sent  a  certain  portion  of  of  them 

their  army  against  the  circular  fortification  of  the  Athenians  ^"u'^'' .*^® 

•'       ^  ^  _        _  Athenian 

upon  Epipolse  ;  supposing  to  find  it  without  defendants,  and  so  wall,  but 
to  take  it.     And  they  took  and  demolished  the  outwork  ten  pelled  to 
plethers-^  in  length ;  but  the  circle  itself  was  defended  by  Nicias,  ''^V''®  ^^ 
who  chanced  to  be  left  within  it  through  infirmity.     For  he  kindled 
commanded  his  servants  to  set  fire  on  all  the  engines,  and  ]\  icias!"^  ° 
whatsoever  wooden  matter  lay  before  the  wall,  knowing:  there  ^°other 

''  ^  o  party 

was  no  other  possible  means  to  save  themselves  through  want  attack  the 

of  men.     And  it  fell  out  accordingly.     For  by  reason  of  this  bebw' but 

fire  they   came  no  nearer,  but  retired.     For  the  Athenians  ^''^  ^}^° 
,.,,..,  Ill  11  .       repulsed, 

havmg  by  this  time  beaten  back  the  enemy  below,  were  coming 

up  to  brin":  aid  to  the  circular  wall:  and  their  fjalleys  also,  as  TheAthe- 
^  °  '  i:       J  >       nian  fleet 

2  The  bridge  of  the  river  Anapus. 

3  Ten  plethers,  six  hundred  and  eighty  cubits ;  a  plether  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  sixty-eight  cubits. 
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Year  18.  it  had  been  commanded,  sailed  down  from  Thapsus  into  the 
01. 91.3.'  gi"6at  haven.  Which  they  above  perceiving,  speedily  made 
arrives  away,  they  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusiuns,  into  the 
Thapsus  ^^^y  5  ^^'^^^^  opinion  that  they  could  no  longer  hinder  them  with 
The  Syra-  the  strength  they  now  had  from  brintjincr  their  wall  through 

cusians  i 

retire  into    UntO  the  sea. 

the  city.  cm.  After  this,  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  deli- 
nians  vered  to  the  Syracusians  their  dead,  under  truce,  and  got  back 
bfockad  ^°  ^^^®  body  of  Lamachus,  and  of  the  rest  slain  with  him.  And 
Syracuse,  their  whole  army,  both  land  and  sea  forces,  being  now  together, 

they  began  to  enclose  the  Syracusians  with  a  double  wall,  from 

Epipolae  and  the  rocks  unto  the  sea  side.  The  necessaries  of 
Many  of  the  army  were  supplied  from  all  parts  of .  Italy  :  and  many  of 
come  over  the  Siculi,  who  before  stood  aloof  to  observe  the  way  of  fortune, 
to  them,     took  part  now  with  the  Athenians,  to  whom  came  also  three 

Penteconteri  [long-boats  of  fifty  oars  apiece]  from  Tyrrhenia ; 

and  in  divers  other  ways  matters  went  on  accordincr  to  their 
The  Syra-  hopes.     For  the  Syracusians  also,  when  there  came  no  help 

cusians        n  -r^  i  i  -iji  ii-i 

treat  with   from  Peloponnesus,  no  longer  considered  they  could  gam  the 
co'ncem-    Superiority  in  war,  but  conferred,  both  amongst  themselves  and 
ing  acapi-  with  Nicias,  concerning  coming  to  terms  :  for  Lamachus  being- 
dead,  the  sole  command  of  the  army  was  in  him.    And  though 
nothing  was  concluded,  yet  many  things  (as  was  likely  with 
men  perplexed,  and  now  more  straitly  besieged  than  before) 
were  proposed  imto  Nicias,  and  more  discussed  amongst  them- 
selves.   And  the  present  ill  success  had  also  bred  some  jealousy 
They  dis-    amongst  them,  one  of  another.    And  they  dismissed  from  their 
command-  command  the  generals  under  whose  conduct  these  affairs  hap- 
ers,  and      pened,  as  if  their  harm  had  come  either  from  their  unluckiness, 
new  ones,  or  from  their  perfidiousness,  and  chose  Heraclides,  Eucles,  and 

Tellias  in  their  places. 
Gylippus        CIV.  Whilst  this  passed,  Gylippus  of  Lacedeemon  and  the 
then  arrive  Corinthian  galleys  were  already  at  Leucas,  purposing  with  all 

at  Leucas,  speed  to  brin>;  aid  to  Sicily.     But  when  terrible  reports  came 

and  cross      ^  .        . 

with  four    to  them,  all  agreeing  in  the  untruth,  that  Syracuse  was  already 

to^Taras  quite  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  Gylippus  had 

whence  hope  of  Sicily  no  longer,  but  desiring  to  assure  Italy,  he  and 

ceed  to  Pythen,  the  Corinthian,  with  two  Laconic  and  two  Corinthian 

the"inha-  g^^^^JSj  '^^^th  all  speed  crossed  the  Ionic  sea  to  Tarentum,  and 

bitants  the  Corinthians  were  to  man  ten  ccalleys  of  their  own,  two  of 

of  which  r>         J  '     ^ 

refuse  to  Leucas,  and  three  of  Ambracia,  and  come  after.  Gylippus 
join  them. 
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went  first  from  Tarentum  to  Thuria,  as  ambassador,  by  his  Year  18. 
father's  *  right,  who  was  free  of  the  city  of  Tarentum,  but  not  q\  ^'i^q^' 
being  able  to  attach  them  to  his  side,  he  put  out  again,  and 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy.     Passing  by  the  Terinsean  gulf,  They  are 
he  was  carried  from  the  shore,  (by  a  wind  which  blows  with  al'torm 
great  violence  there,  when  in  the  north  quarter,)  and  driven  }l?^^^  ^o 
into  the  main  sea ;  and  after  another  extreme  tempest,  brought 
in  again  into  Tarentum,  where  he  drew  up  such  of  his  galleys 
as  had  been  hurt  by  the  weather,  and  repaired  them.     But 
Nicias,  althoug-h  he  had  heard  that  he  was  set  out,  contemned  Nicias 
the  small  number  of  his  galleys,  which  sentiment  the  Thurians  look  out* 
also  entertained ;  and  he  thought  they  sailed  appointed  rather  °"  ^^^ 
for  the  intention  of  plundering,  and  as  yet  took  no  guard  against  ments  of 

them.  Gyiippus. 

CV.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,   the  Lacedae-  The  Lace- 
monians  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos,  they  and  their  con-  ans"iavade 
federates,  and  wasted  a  great  part  of  their  land.     And  the  Argos. 
Athenians  aided  the  Argives  with  thirty  galleys,  which  most  ^j^^^g  g^^J 
manifestly  broke  the   truce  between  them  and  the   Lacedae-  thirtyships 
monians.     For  before  they  went  out  from  Pylos  on  plundering  daurus 
incursions,  and  coasting  round  made  descents  into  the  other  andravage 
parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  rather  than  into  the  Laconian  ter-  Prasia. 
ritory,  and  waged  war  Avith  the  Argives  and  Mantineans ;  ^ 
nay,  when  the  Argives  had  often  entreated  them  but  only  to 
land  with  their  arms  in  Laconia,  and  having  wasted  with  them 
even  the  least  portion  of  their  territory  to  return,  they  would 
not.     But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  Pythodorus,  Lsespodias,^ 
and  Demaratus,  they  landed   in  the   territory  of  Epidaurus 
Limera,  and  in  Prasia  and  in  other  places  wasted  the  country, 
and  gave  unto  the  Lacedaemonians  a  most  justifiable  cause  to 

*  Cleandridas,  the  father  of  Gyiippus,  had  been  guardian  to  Pleistoanax 
during  the  expedition  against  the  Athenians,  (see  i.  114,)  and  on  his  return, 
having  been  accused  and  condemned  of  having  received  bribes  from  Pericles 
to  lead  back  the  expedition,  went  into  exile  to  Thurium  ;  of  which  city  he 
obtained  the  freedom. — Haack. 

5  The  sentence  Mr.  Bloomfield  prefers  to  connect  with  the  jxaXKov  pre- 
ceding, which  alters  to  the  sense  as  follows :  "  they  carried  on  hostilities  by 
making  descents  rather  into  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnese,  than  into  Laconia, 
or  by  carrying  on  war  (as  now)  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives  and  Man- 
tineans." 

6  Mentioned  also  in  viii.  86.    See  also  Aristoph.  Aves.  1368. 

3o 
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Year  18.  fight  against  the  Athenians.  After  this,  the  Athenians  being 
oi.  91. 3.*  departed  from  Argos  with  their  galleys,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
The  Ar-  gone  likewise  home,  the  Argives  invaded  Phliasia  :  and  when 
invade  and  they  had  wasted  part  of  their  territory,  and  killed  some  of  their 
Phfiasia     ^^^)  returned  homewards. 


BOOK   VII. 


Gylippus  and  Pythen  having  repaired   their  galleys,  from  Year  18. 

Tarentum  went  along  the  coast  to  Locri  Epizephyrii.     And  q\  91  3 

having  had  more  certain  intelligence  now,  that  Syracuse  was  Gylippus 

not  wholly  enclosed,  but  that  coming  with  an  army,  there  was  ^h *n^^"l 

entrance  still  by  Epipolae,  they  consulted  whether  it  were  better  to  the 

to  take  Sicily  on  their  right  hand,  and  adventure  into  the  town  zephyrii, 

by  sea ;  or  on  the  left,  and  so  first  to  go  to  Himera,  and  then  /afte" 

taking  along  both  them  and  as  many  other  as  they  could  per-  touching 

suade  to  join  their  side,  to  go  into  it  by  land.     And  it  was  re-  gium  and 

solved  to  sail  towards  Himera  ;   the  rather  because  the  four  Messene) 

^   _  '  to  Himera, 

Attic  galleys  which  Nicias  (though  he  contemned  them  before)  where 
had  now,  when  he  heard  they  were  at  Locri,  sent  to  wait  for  up^^heir 
them,  were  not  arrived  yet  at  Rhegium.     Having  anticipated  ®'^'p^'  Y*^ 
this  guard,  they  crossed  the  strait,  and  touching  at  Rhegium  overland 
and  Messena  by  the  way,  came  to  Himera.     Being  there,  they  cuse!'^*' 
prevailed  so  far  with  the  Himeraeans,  that  they  not  only  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  war  themselves,  but  also  furnished  with  arms 
such  of  the  mariners  of  Gylippus  and  Pythen  as  wanted  them, 
(for  at  Himera  they  had  drawn  their  galleys  to  land,)  and  like- 
wise sent  to  the  Selinuntians  to  meet  them  at  a  place  assigned, 
with  their  whole  army.     The  Geloans  also,  and  other  of  the 
Siculi,  promised  to  send  them  forces,  though  not  many  ;  being 
much  the  more  willing  to  come  to  their  side,  both  because 
Archonidas  was  lately  dead,  who  reigning  over  some  of  the 
Siculi  in  those  parts,  and  being  a  man  of  no  mean  power,  was 
friend  to  the  Athenians,  and  also  because  Gylippus  seemed  to 
come   from   Lacedsemon   with   a  trood  will   to   the   business. 
Gylippus  taking  with  him  of  his  own  mariners  and  sea  soldiers, 
for  whom  he  had  got  arms,  at  the  most  seven  hundred,  and 
Himeraeans,  heavy-armed  and  light-armed,  in  the  whole  one 
thousand,   and    one    hundred    horse,   and    some    light-armed 
Selinuntians,  with  some  few  horse  of  the  Geloans,  and  of  the 
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Year  18.     SicuH,  in  all  about  one  thousand,  marched  with  these  towards 
A.  C.  414.  Q 
01.91.3.  Syracuse. 

Gongylus  II.  Meanwhile,  the  Corinthians,  with  the  rest  of  the  galleys, 
rintliia"  putting  to  sea  from  Leucas,  went  to  aid  Syracuse,  every  one 
arrives  at    -^yith  what  speed  he  could,  and  Gongylus,^  one  of  the  Corinthian 

Syracuse  , 

before  commanders,  though  with  one  galley  he  was  the  last  that  set 
^d'en-^^'  forth,  arrived  first  at  Syracuse,  and  but  a  little  before  the 
courages  coming  of  Gylippus ;  and  finding  them  ready  to  call  an  as- 
cusians,  sembly  about  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  he  hindered  them  from 
tomee^the^*'  ^"^  P"*  *^^^"^  ^"  heart,  relating  both  how  the  rest  of  the 
expected  galleys  were  coming,  and  also  Gylippus,  the  son  of  Cleandridas, 
ment.  '  for  general,  sent  to  them  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  With  this 
the  Syracusians  were  re-confirmed,  and  went  directly  out  with 
their  whole  army  to  meet  him ;  for  they  understood  now  that 
Gylippus  he  was  near.  He,  having  taken  Geta,  a  fort  in  his  way  as  he 
Euryalus,  passed  through  the  territory  of  the  Siculi,  and  having  drawn 
marches  "P  ^^^  "^^"  ^^  order,  comes  to  Epipolae,  and  getting  up  by 
with  the  Euryalus,  where  also  the  Athenians  had  got  up  before,  marched 
cusians      together  with  the  Syracusians  towards  the  wall  of  the  Athenians. 

against  the  ^^  ^he  time  when  he  arrived,  the  Athenians  had  finished  a 

Athenian  ' 

wall.  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  furlongs  towards  the  great  haven, 

save  only  a  little  next  the  sea ;  on  this  they  were  yet  at  work. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  their  circular  wall  towards  Trogilus 

to  the  other  sea,  the  stones  were  for  the  most  part  laid  ready 

on  the  place,  and  the  work  was  left  in  some  places  half,  and  in 

some  wholly  finished.     So  great  was  the  danger  into  which 

Syracuse  was  now  brought. 

He  en-  III.  The  Athenians,  at  the  sudden  coming  on  of  Gylippus 

Temeni^es,  and  the  Syracusians,  though  somewhat  disturbed  at  first,  yet 

and  the      p^^.  themselves  in  order  to  receive  him.     And  he,  making  a 

next  day     ^  . 

ranges  his  stand  when  he  came  near,  sent  a  herald  to  them,  saying,  that 

before  the  ^^  ^^^Y  would  abandon  Sicily  within  five  days,  taking  with  them 

Athenian    what  belonged   to  them,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  truce. 

Which  the  Athenians  contemning,  sent  him  away  without  any 

answer.    After  this,  they  were  putting  themselves  into  order  of 

battle  one  against  another  ;  but  Gylippus  seeing  the  Syracusians 

in  disorder,  and  not  easily  falling  into  their  ranks,  led  back  his 

army  in  a  more  open  ground.     Nicias  led  not  the  Athenians 

out  against  him,  but  lay  still  at  liis  own  fortification.     And 

Gylippus,  seeing  he  came  not  up,  withdrew  his  army  to  the 

1  Killed  in  the  first  onset,  according  to  Plutarch. 
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height  called  Temenites,  where  they  passed  the  night.     The  Year  18. 
next  day  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  ar-  oi.91.3.* 
ranged  them  before  the  fortifications  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  A  detach- 
might  not  send  succour  to  any  other  place,  but  a  part  also  he  jijg  troops 
sent  to  the  fort  of  Labdalura,  and  took  it,  and  slew  all  those  ^^'^^  L'*^^" 

'  ilaluin. 

they  found  within  it.     For  the  place  was  out  of  sight  to  the  An  Athe- 

Athenians.     The  same  day  also  an  Athenian  galley  is  captured  trireme 

by  the  Syracusians  as  it  was  riding  off  the  harbour.  jj^'^en  by 

IV.  After  this,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  began  cusians. 

a  sino-le  wall  through  Epipolae,  from  the  city  in  a  cross  direction "^  The  Syra- 

^  oil'  -  111-1-      cusians 

upwards ;  that   the  Athenians,  unless   they  could   hmder   it,  commence 

might  be  no  longer  able  to  enclose  them.     And  the  Athenians  ^"^.'^/("^q 

by  this  time,  ha  vino;  made  an  end  of  their  wall  to  the  sea,  were  order  to 

,  intersect 

come  up  again  ;  and  Gylippus  (for  some  part  of  their  wall  was  that  of  the 
but  weak)  moving  his  army  by  night,  went  to  assault  it ;  but  Athenians, 
the  Athenians  when  they  perceived  it  (for  they  happened  to  be 
passing  the  night  without  the  wall)  went  against  him ;  which 
Gylippus   perceiving,    again    led   his    men   back.      And   the 
Athenians,  when  they  had  built  it  higher,  kept  the  watch  in 
this  part  themselves,  and  divided  the  rest  of  the  wall  to  the 
charge  of  their  confederates,  fixing  where  each  was  to  keep 
guard.     Also  it  seemed  good  to  Nicias  to  fortify  the  place  Nicias 
called  Plemyrium,  (it  is  a  promontory  over-against  the  city,  ["h^rgg^forts 
which  extending  into  the  entrance  of  the  great  haven,  makes  at  Pie- 
narrow  the  mouth  of  the  same,)  which  fortified,  he  thought  Many  of 
would  facilitate  the  bringing  in  of  necessaries  to  the  army.    For  ^^^  ™^? 
by  this  means  their  galleys  might  ride  nearer  to  the  haven^  ofbySyra- 
the  Syracusians,  and  not,  upon  every  motion  of  the  navy  of  the  cavalry 
enemies,'*  have  to  come  out  against  them,  as  now,  from  the  stationed 
extreme  corner  of  the  [great]  haven.     And  he  had  his  mind  lichne. 
set  chiefly  now  upon  the  war  by  sea,  seeing  his  hopes  by  land 
diminished,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylippus.     Having  therefore 

2  In  this  passage  I  have  followed  Haack,  who  takes  the  words  by  them- 
selves, and  renders  irpos  to  iynapfftoy,  "  in  obliquum  ;"  which  is  also  followed 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  note  is,  "  they  began  to  carry  a  single  wall  up  the  hill 
of  Epipolae  in  a  cross  direction,  i.  e.  to  cross  the  line  of  the  Athenian  wall." 
Goeller,  on  the  contrary,  repeats  the  word  reixos  after  tyKapawv,  and  under- 
stands it  of  that  cross-wall  mentioned  in  vi.  101. 

3  Viz.  the  lesser  haven. 

*  Either  the  Athenians  or  the  Syracusians  may  be  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  Kivuivrai :  I  have  followed  the  Schol.  and  Dr.  Arnold  in  referring  it  to 
the  latter. 
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Year  18.    drawn  his  army  and  galleys  to  that  place,  he  built  about  it  three 

01.^91!  3^.*  fortifications,  wherein  he  placed  his  baggage,  and  where  now 

also  both  the  great  vessels  of  burden  and  the  swift  galleys  rode 

at  anchor.     Hereupon  principally  ensued  the  first  occasion  of 

the  great  loss  of  his  sea  soldiers.     For  having  but  little  water, 

and  that  far  to  fetch,  and  his  mariners  going  out  also  to  fetch 

in  wood,  they  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  Syra- 

cusian  horsemen  who  were  masters  of  the  field.     For  the  third 

part  of  the  Syracusian  cavalry  was  posted  in  Polichne,  close  to 

Olympieum,  to  keep  those  in  Plemyrium  from  going  abroad  to 

Nicias       spoil  the  country.      Nicias  was  advertised  moreover  of  the 

twenty       coming  of  the  rest  of  the  Corinthian  galleys,  and  sent  out  a 

ships  to      guard  of  twenty  galleys,  with  orders  to  keep  on  the  watch  for 

for  the       them  about  Locri  and  Rhegium,  and  the  passage  there  into 
expected     q.    ., 
Corinthian  OlClly. 

fleet.  y^  Gylippus  in  the  mean  time  went  on  with  the  wall  through 

continues   Epipolae,  using  the  stones  laid  ready  there  for  their  own  use 
the  wall,    (jy  ^ijg  Athenians,  and  also  continually  drew  out  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates  before  the  same,  and  ever  as  he  brought 
them  forth,  put  them  into  their  order ;  and  the  Athenians  on 
the  other  side  arranged  themselves  against  them.     Gylippus, 
when  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was  a  fit  opportunity,  began 
the  battle ;  and  being  come  to  close  quarters,  they  fought  be- 
tween the  fortifications  of  them  both,  where  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates  could  make  no  use  at  all  of  their  horse- 
The  Syra-  men.    The  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  being  overcome, 
defeated '^^  and  having  taken  up  their  dead  under  a  truce,  and  the  Athenians 
in  an  en-    having  erected  a  trophy,  Gylippus  assembled  the  army,  and 
gagemen  .  ^^^^  them,  that  this  was  not  theirs,  but  his  own  fault,  who  by 
arranging  their  line  so  far  within  the  fortifications,  had  deprived 
them  of  the  use  both  of  their  cavalry  and  darters;  and  that 
therefore  he  meant  now  to  bring  them  on  again  ;  and  wished 
them  to  consider,  that  for  forces  they  were  nothing  inferior  to 
the  enemy  :  and  for  courage,  it  were  a  thing  not  to  be  endured, 
that  being  Peloponnesians  and  Dorians,  they  should  not  master, 
and  drive  out  of  the  country  lonians,  islanders,  and  a  rabble  of 
mixed  nations. 
A  second        VI.  After  this,  when  he  saw  his  opportunity,  he  brought  on 
me^nt^Tn     the  army  again.     Nicias  and  the  Athenians,  who  thought  that 
which  the  jf  j^g  enemies  were  not  willing  to  begin  the  battle,  yet  it  was 

are  de-       necessary  for  themselves  not  to  allow  the  wall  to  be  built  past 
feated. 
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them,  (for  by  this  time  it  wanted  little  of  passing  the  point  of  Year  18. 
theirs,  and  if  it  proceeded  further,  would  give  the  enemy  the  oi.9l.  3.' 
power  both  to  win  if  he  fought,  and  not  to  fight  unless  he 
pleased,)  did  therefore  advance  forth  to  meet  the  Syracusians. 
Gylippus,  when  he  had  drawn  his  men  at  arms  further  without 
the  walls  than  he  had  done  before,  closed  with  them  in  battle, 
and  his  horsemen  and  darters  he  placed  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Athenians,  in  the  open  ground,  where  the  buildings  of  both  the 
walls  ceased.     And  these  horsemen,  after  the  fight  was  begun, 
charging  upon   the   left   wing  of  the  Athenians,  which  was 
stationed  opposite  to  them,  put  them  to  flight;  by  which  means 
the  rest  of  the  army  was  by  the  Syracusians  overcome  likewise, 
and  driven  headlong  within  their  fortifications.     The  night  fol-  The  Syra- 
lowing,  the  Syracusians  anticipated  them  in  building  up  their  ^^^n  i^gr. 
wall  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  both  they  them-  sects  the 
selves  could  no  longer  be  hindered  by  them,  and  that  they  also 
[i.  e.  the  Athenians]  should  be  utterly  unable,  thougli  masters 
of  the  field,  to  enclose  the  city. 

VII.  After  this,  the  twelve  galleys  that  were  behind  of  the  Erasinidas 
Corinthians,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians,  escaping  the  notice  ^,i,jj 
of  the  Athenian  galleys  that  lay  in  watch  for  them,  entered  the  t^^'el^e 

.    .  ,  /-I      •     1  •  ships  from 

haven,  under  the  command  of  Erasmides,  a  Cormthian,  and  Corinth. 

helped  the  Syracusians  to  finish  what  remained  of  their  wall, 

up  to  the  cross-wall.^     And  Gylippus  now  departed  to  the  rest  Gylippus 

trcivGrsGs 

of  Sicily  to  gather  an  army,  and  to  raise  forces  both  for  sea  and  sicily 
land,  and  to  join  to  his  side  all  such  cities  as  formerly  either  \^^^^l^ 
had  not  been  forward,  or  had  as  yet  wholly  abstained  from  the 
war.      Other  ambassadors  also,   both  of  the  Syracusians  and  The  Syra- 
Corinthians,  were  sent  to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth  to  procure  and  Co- 
new  forces,   to  be  transported  either  in  ships  of  burden  or  ""J^'^°^ 
transport-vessels,  or  in  any  other  manner  that  might  succeed,  sengers  to 
as  the  Athenians  also  were  sending  to  Athens  for  the  like.     In  mon^ 
the  mean  time  the  Syracusians  both  manned  their  navy,  and 
made  trial  of  themselves,  as  intending  to  make  attempts  with 
that  force  also,  and  in  all  other  respects  were  exceedingly  en- 
couraged. 

VIII.  Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  both  the  strength  Nicias 

_    .  '        .  ..,.,.  -11       sends  a 

of  tlie  enemy  and  his  own  necessities  daily  increasing,  lie  also  letter  to 

Athens. 
5  In  this  place,  and  perhaps  also  in  c.  4,  the  reader  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low Mr.  Thirlwall,  (Mist,  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  418,)  in  coiisidcriiig  iyKapaiov 
mxos  as  a  merely  relative  term  to  mean  the  Athenian  wall. 
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Year  18.  Bent  to  Athens,  having  sent  also  often  at  other  times,  upon  the 
01.^91^3!"  occasion  of  every  action  that  j)assed ;  and  now  especially,  as 
thinking  himself  in  danger,  and  that  unless  they  quickly  sent 
for  those  away  that  were  there  already,  or  sent  a  great  reinforce- 
ment unto  them,  there  was  no  hope  of  safety ;  and  fearing  lest 
such  as  he  sent,  through  want  of  power  of  speaking,  or  deficiency 
in  memory,  or  through  desire  in  what  they  said  to  please  the 
multitude,  should  deliver  things  otherwise  than  they  were,  he 
wrote  unto  them  a  letter.  Conceiving  that  thus  the  Athenians 
should  best  know  his  mind,  whereof  no  part  could  now  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  messenger,  and  might  therefore  enter  into  de- 
liberation concerning  what  was  really  the  truth.  With  these 
letters,  and  with  their  instructions  what  they  were  to  say,  the 
messengers  took  their  departure ;  and  Nicias  in  the  mean  time 
turned  his  attention  to  the  well  guarding  of  his  camp,  rather 
than  entering  into  any  voluntary  dangers.^ 

IX.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  Euetion,  a  general  of  the 
Athenians,  with  Perdiccas,  together  with  many  Thracians, 
having  made  an  expedition  against  Amphipolis,  took  not  the 
city  indeed,  but  bringing  his  galleys  about  into  the  Strymon, 
besieged  it  from  the  river,  taking  his  station  at  Imeraeum :  and 
so  this  summer  ended. 

X.  The  next  winter,  the  messengers  from  Nicias  arrived  at 
Athens,  and  both  spoke  what  had  been  charged  them  from 
word  of  mouth,  and  answered  to  such  questions  as  they  were 
asked,  and  presented  the  letter,  which  the  clerk  of  the  city,^ 
standing  forth,  read  unto  the  Athenians,  certifying  as  follows. 

Letter  of  Nicias  to  the  People  of  Athens. 

XI.  "  Athenians,  you  know  by  many  other  letters  of  mine 
what  has  passed  formerly :  nor  is  it  less  needful  for  you  to  be 

6  That  is,  "  he  was  more  careful  to  preserve  the  army  by  acting  on  the 
defensive  only,  rather  than  to  incur  any  voluntary  peril."  If,  instead  of 
reading  ^  8t'  eKova-tcov  with  Bekker,  the  text  of  Goeller  be  preferred,  the 
sense  would  be,  "  he  busied  himself  about  those  dangers  he  voluntarily  chose 
to  undergo,  and  those  alone." 

7  Tpafj.fj.ar(vs,  of  these  there  were  three  at  Athens  :  one  chosen  by  the  po- 
pular assembly,  whose  business  it  was  to  recite  before  the  people  or  assembly; 
and  two  appointed  by  the  senate,  one  of  whom  was  the  keeper  of  the  laws, 
another  of  public  records.  A  brief  and  excellent  account  of  these  is  given 
in  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  127.  (p.  2-19.  Engl,  transl.)  Further  informa- 
tion the  reader  may  find  in  Schoemann's  Comit.  p.  320,  and  references  to 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  in  the  note  on  the  passage  in  Hermann. 
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informed  of  the  state  we  are  in,  and  to  take  counsel  upon  it  at  Year  18. 
this  present  time.  When  we  had  in  many  battles  beaten  the  qJ  ^*i'*3*' 
Syracusians,  against  whom  we  were  sent,  and  had  built  the 
walls  within  which  we  now  lie,  Gylippus,  a  Laceda;monian,  came 
with  an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  also  out  of  some  of  the 
cities  of  Sicily ;  and  in  the  first  battle  was  overcome  by  us ; 
but  in  the  second,  forced  by  his  many  horsemen  and  darters, 
we  retired  within  our  works.  Whereupon  giving  over  our 
erecting  a  wall  round  the  city,  because  of  the  multitude  of  our 
enemies,  we  now  sit  still,  (for  we  cannot  indeed  have  the  use  of 
our  whole  army,  because  the  defence  of  our  walls  employs  some 
part  of  the  men  at  arms,)  and  they  have  built  a  single  wall  up 
to  us,  so  that  now  we  have  no  more  means  to  inclose  them  with 
a  wall,  except  we  should  come  with  a  great  army  and  carry 
that  cross-wall  of  theirs  by  assault.  And  it  has  fallen  out,  that 
we  who  seemed  to  besiege  others,  are  rather  enduring  this  our- 
selves, for  so  much  at  least  as  concerns  the  land.  For  we  cannot 
go  far  abroad  by  reason  of  their  cavalry. 

XII.  "  They  have  also  sent  ambassadors  for  another  army 
into  Peloponnesus ;  and  Gylippus  is  gone  amongst  the  cities  of 
Sicily,  both  to  solicit  such  to  join  with  him  in  the  war  as  have 
not  yet  stirred ;  and  of  others  to  get,  if  he  can,  both  more  land 
soldiers  and  further  equipments  for  their  navy.  For  they 
intend,  as  I  am  informed,  both  to  assault  our  wall  by  land  with 
their  army,  and  to  make  trial  what  they  are  able  to  do  with 
their  navy  by  sea.  And  let  it  not  appear  extraordinary  to  any 
of  you,  that  they  are  going  to  try  by  sea  too,  for  though  our 
fleet  (which  they  also  have  heard)  was  vigorous  at  first,  both 
for  soimdness  of  galleys,  and  entireness  of  the  crews,  yet  our 
galleys  are  now  soaked  through  with  being  so  long  at  sea,  and 
our  men  consumed.  For  we  want  the  means  to  haul  on  land 
our  galleys,  and  repair^  them,  because  the  galleys  of  the  enemy, 
which  are  a  match  for  ours,  and  more  in  number,  keep  us  in  a 
continual  expectation  of  assault;  and  are  openly  to  be  seen 
practising  ;  and  it  is  in  their  own  choice  to  attempt  or  not,  and 
they  have  more  the  power  to  dry  their  galleys  at  their  pleasure, 
for  they  have  not  [as  we  have]  to  keep  guard  against  others. 

XIII.  "  Nay,  this  would  hardly  be  possible  for  us,  though 
we  had  many  galleys  spare,  and  were  not  constrained,  as  now, 

8  Or  simply  "  dry  them  ;"  as  Goeller  translates  it,  "  naves  subductas  sic- 
care."    Mr.  Bloomfield  gives  "  careen  them." 

3p 
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Year  18.  to  keep  watch  upon  tliem  with  our  whole  number.  For  should 
oi.  91. 3.*  ^^  abate,  though  but  a  little,  of  our  watchfuluess,  we  should 
want  provision,  which  even  now,  having  to  pass  so  near  their 
city,  we  bring  in  with  difficulty.  And  hence  it  is  that  our 
mariners  both  formerly  have  been,  and  are  now  wasted ;  for, 
fetching  wood  and  water  and  foraging  far  off,  they  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  horsemen  ;  and  our  slaves,  now  we  are  on  equal 
terms,  run  over  to  the  enemy.  As  for  strangers,  some  of  them 
having  come  aboard  by  constraint,  return  presently  to  their 
cities ;  and  others,  having  had  at  first  their  expectations  raised 
by  great  wages,  and  thinking  they  came  to  enrich  themselves 
rather  than  to  fight,  now  they  see  the  enemy  make  so  strong 
resistance,  both  otherwise  beyond  their  expectation,  and  espe- 
cially with  their  navy,  partly  take  some  pretext  to  be  gone, 
that  they  may  desert;  and  others,  for  Sicily  is  large,  [and 
thereby  gives  them  the  power  to  do  so,]  convey  themselves 
away  every  one  as  he  can.  Some  thei'e  are  also,  who  having 
bought  Hyccarian  slaves,^  have  persuaded  the  captains  of  gal- 
leys to  take  them  on  board  in  the  room  of  themselves,  and 
thereby  destroyed  the  purity  of  our  naval  strength. 

XIV.  "  To  you  I  write,  who  know  how  small  a  time  any 
fleet  continues  in  the  height  of  vigoUr,  and  how  few  of  the 
mariners  are  skilful  both  how  to  hasten  the  course  of  a  galley, 
and  how  to  manage  the  rowing. ^  But  of  all,  my  greatest 
trouble  is  this,  that  being  general,  I  cannot  put  a  stop  to  these 
doings,  (for  your  natures  are  hai'd  to  govern,)  and  that  we 
have  not  any  quarter  whence  we  can  re -man  our  vessels,  which 
the  enemy  can  do  from  many  places,  but  must  of  necessity 
have  them  from  Avhence  we  brought  both  these  we  have,  and 
those  we  have  lost ;  for  our  now  confederate  cities,  Naxos  and 
Catana,  are  not  able  to  supply  us.  And  if  the  enemy  gains 
but  this  one  thing  more,  that  the  towns  of  Italy  which  now 
send  us  provision,  seeing  what  estate  we  are  in,  and  that  you 
do  not  help  us,  turn  to  them,  the  war  will  be  at  an  end,  and  we 
shall  be  taken  by  siege  without  another  stroke. 

"  I  could  have  written  to  you  other  things  more  pleasing 

9  Those  whom  Nicias,  on  the  taking  of  Hyccara,  made  sale  of  himself. 

1  So  Dr.  Arnold  also  renders,  "  keep  the  rowing  in  order,  or  time ;"  giving 
the  stroke,  as  we  say.  Goeller  follows  the  interpretation  of  Portus,  and  ren- 
ders the  passage,  "  qui  navis  cursum  incitare,  et  remis  inhibere  (to  back,  or 
hold  the  water,)  didicerint." 
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than  these,  but  not  more  profitable,  seeing  it  is  necessary  for  Year  18. 
you  to  know  certainly  the  affairs  here,  when  you  go  to  counsel  oi.  g'l  3  * 
upon  them  ;  and  besides,  because  I  know  your  natures  to  be 
such,  as  though  you  love  to  hear  the  best,  yet  afterwards,  if 
things  fall  not  out  accordingly,  you  will  call  in  question  them 
that  wrote  it,  I  thought  best  to  declare  the  truth  for  the  sake 
of  my  own  safety. 

XV.  "  And  now  think  thus,  that  though  we  have  carried 
ourselves,  both  captains  and  soldiers,  in  that  for  Avhich  we  came 
at  first  hither,  unblameably ;  yet,  since  all  Sicily  is  united 
against  us,  and  another  army  expected  out  of  Peloponnesus, 
you  must  resolve  (for  those  we  have  here  are  not  enough  for 
the  enemy's  present  forces,)  either  to  send  for  these  away,  or 
to  send  hither  another  army  both  of  land  and  sea  soldiers,  no 
less  than  the  former,  and  money  not  a  little ;  and  also  a  general 
to  succeed  me,  who  am  able  no  longer  to  stay  here,  because  of 
a  disorder  of  the  kidneys.  And  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
obtain  this  allowance  from  you,  for  I  did  you  many  good 
services  in  the  conducting  of  your  armies  when  I  had  my 
health.  What  you  will  do,  do  in  the  very  beginning  of  spring, 
and  delay  it  not.  For  the  enemy  will  soon  Ijave  furnished 
himself  with  his  Sicilian  aids ;  and  though  those  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus will  be  later,  yet,  if  you  look  not  to  it,  they  will  get 
hither,  partly  by  escaping  your  notice,  as  before,  and  partly  by 
being  beforehand  with  you." 

XVI.  These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  Nicias.    The  Winter. 
Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  it  read,  though  they  released  j^^g^j^l^"^' 
not  Nicias  of  his  charge,  yet  for  the  present,  till  such  time  as  Athens; 
others  chosen  to  be  his  colleagues  might  arrive,  they  appointed,  Athenians 
in  addition  to  him,  two  of  those  that  were  already  in  the  army,  ^pp°'°'^ 
Menander  and  Euthydemon,  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  be  coadjutors 
harassed  with  sustaining  the  whole  burden  alone  in  his  sick-  sent,  and ' 
ness.     They  passed  a  vote  likewise  to  send  another  army,  as  ^^"j  ^"7^' 

•'    ^  ^  •'  '         medon  to 

well  for  the  sea  as  the  land,  both  of  Athenians  from  the  roll,^  Sicily  soon 
and  of  their  confederates.    And  for  fellow-generals  with  Nicias,  withTen 
they  elected  Demosthenes  the  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Eury-  ®^'P*  ^°*^ 

%  1  j^  mi       1  -n  twenty  ta- 

medon  the  son  of  Thucles.     Eurymedon  they  sent  away  imme-  lents  of 
diately  for  Sicily,  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  with  ^'  ''^'' 
ten  galleys  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  silver,  to  tell 

2  See  note  on  book  vi.  c.  31. 
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Year  18.    them  also  there  that  aid  was  coming,  and  that  care  would  be 

Demos-  XVII.  But  Demosthenes  staying  behind,  made  preparation 

follow  in^°  for  the  voyage,  to  set  out  early  the  next  spring;  sending  unto 
the  spring  i\yQ  confederates,  appointing  what  forces  they  should  provide, 
additional  and  collecting  from  that  very  quarter  [i.  e.  from  Athens  itself] 
TlirAthe  ^o'^^y,  and  galleys,  and  men  at  arms.  The  Athenians  sent 
nians  send  also  twenty  galleys  about  Peloponnesus,  to  watch  that  none 
ship°\oin-  should  go  over  to  Sicily  from  Corinth  or  Peloponnesus.  For 
tercept  the  ^jjg  Corinthians,  after  the  ambassadors  were  come  to  them,  and 
the  Co-  had  brought  news  of  the  amendment  of  the  affairs  in  Sicily, 
and  L^ce-  thinking  that  it  was  not  inopportunely  that  they  had  sent 
daemonian  thither  those  Other  galleys  before,  were  now  encouraged  a  great 

troops  to  ,.11  j^  X 

Sicily,  deal  more,  and  both  prepared  themselves  to  transport  men  at 
rimhiaus  ^^ms  into  Sicily  in  merchant-ships,  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
man  twen-  also  prepared  to  do  the  like  from  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus, 
ships  to  And  the  Corinthians  manned  five  and  twenty  galleys,  that  they 
Athent^^^  might  make  trial  of  a  battle  against  the  fleet  that  kept  watch 
a°s.  at  Naupactus,  that  the  Athenians  might  the  less  be  able  to  prevent 

their  transport-ships  from  putting  off,  being  employed  in  keep- 
ing guard  against  the  galleys  that  were  stationed  against  them. 

The  Lace-      XVIII.  The  Lacedaemonians,  as  had  been  decreed  on  by 

daemoni-  ,,.  ...  i-i_io 

ans  pre-     them  before,  and  bemg  also  mstigated  to  it  by  the  byracusians 

fnVasbn  d'  and  Corinthians,  upon  information  now  of  the  Athenians'  new 
Attica  in    supply  for  Sicily,  prepared  likewise  to  invade  Attica,  to  the 
They  also,'  end  that  by  making  an  inroad  it  might  be  prevented.     And 
gestion^oT  Alcibiades  also  importunately  urged  the  fortifying  of  Decelea, 
Alcibia-     and  by  no  means  to  war  remissly.     But  the  Lacedaemonians 
pare^o^"    were  inspirited  principally  because  they  thought  the  Athenians 
fortify  De-  leaving  in  hand  a  double  war,  one  against  them,  and  another 
against  the  Sicilians,  would  be  the  more  easily  pulled  down ; 
and  because  they  conceived  that  they  first   had   broken  the 
former  treaty  ;3  for  in  the  former  war  the  injury  proceeded 
rather  from  their  own  side,  in  that  the  Thebans  had  entered 
Plataea  in  time  of  peace ;  and  because  also  whereas  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  former  articles,  that  they  should  not  carry  arms 
against  such  as  would  admit  trial  by  legal  arbitration,  they 
would  not  listen,  but  had  refused  such  trial  when  the  Athenians 
called  them  to  it.*    And  they  thought  all  their  misfortunes  had 

3  The  thirty  years'  truce,  concluded  A.  C.  443.     See  i.  23.  and  113. 
♦  See  i.  143.  And  also  what  Archidamus  says  in  i.  85. 
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deservedly  befallen  them  for  that  cause,  and  in  that  manner  Year  18. 
looked  upon  the  calamity  at  Pylos,  and  at  all  others  that  had  oi.  91.  3.' 
happened  to  them.  But  when  the  Athenians,  with  a  fleet  of 
thirty  sail,  had  spoiled  part  of  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  and 
of  Prasise  and  other  places,  and  their  soldiers  that  lay  in  gar- 
rison in  Pylos  had  taken  booty  in  the  country  about ;  and 
seeing  that  as  often  as  there  arose  any  disagreement  touching 
any  doubtful  point  of  the  articles,  the  Lacedaemonians  offering 
trial  by  judgment,  they  refused  it;  then  indeed  the  Lacedae- 
monians, conceiving  that  the  same  fault  that  themselves  had 
been  in  before  had  now  changed  about  to  the  Athenians,  in- 
clined themselves  earnestly  to  the  war.  And  this  winter  they 
sent  about  unto  their  confederates  to  get  iron ;  and  they  pre- 
pared also  all  the  other  instruments  for  building  the  fortifica- 
tion. And  for  the  aid  they  were  to  transport  in  the  ships  of 
burden  to  the  Sicilians,  they  both  made  provision  amongst 
themselves,  and  compelled  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  to  do  the 
like.  So  ended  this  winter,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  this 
war,  of  which  Thucydides  hath  written  the  history. 

YEAR  XIX.     A.  C.  413.     OLYMP.  91.  4. 
XIX.  The  next  spring,  in  the  very  beginning,  earlier  than  Summer. 
ever  before,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  made  dgemonU^* 
an  inroad  with  their  army  into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  ans  invade 

Attica 

Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  their  king.    And  first  they  wasted  and  fortify 
the  country  about  the  plain,  and  then  took  in  hand  the  forti-  ^^^^^^^' 
fying  Decelea,^  dividing  the  work  amongst  the  army  according 
to  their  cities.     Now  Decelea  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Athens 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  and  about  as  much,  or 
but  little  more,  from  Bceotia.  This  fort  they  made  in  the  plain, 
and  in  the  most  opportune  place  that  could  be  to  annoy  the 
Athenians,  and  in  sight  of  their  city.    Now  the  Peloponnesians  The  Pelo- 
and  their  confederates  in  Attica  went  on  with  their  fortification,  si^n"  seud 
and  they  in  Peloponnesus  sent  away  the  men  at  arms  in  the  off  a  force 
merchant-ships  about  the  same  time  into  Sicily.     Of  these  the 

5  The  occupation  of  some  port  in  Attica  had  been  advised  by  the  Co- 
rinthians before  the  war  began  ;  see  i.  122.  On  the  effect  this  measure  pro- 
duced, see  c.  27.  The  passage  in  Herodot.  ix.  73,  where  Decelea  is  men- 
tioned, has  been  referred  to  this  period,  but  this  is  probably  erroneous.  The 
note  in  Baehr's  edit,  of  Herodotus  will  give  the  reader  all  the  information 
on  this  point ;  the  period  it  belongs  to  is  probably  the  first  invasion  of  At- 
tica by  Archidamus. 
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Year  19.     Lacedfcmonians,  out  of  the  best  of  their  Helots,  and  men  made 
01. 91.  4.'  iiewly  free,  sent,  in  the  whole,  six  hundred,  and  Eccritus,  a 
Spartan,  for  commander.     And  the  Boeotians,  three  hundred, 
under  the  conduct  of  Xenon  and  Nicon,  Thebans,  and  Hege- 
sander,  a  Thespian.     And  these  set  forth  first,  and  put  out  into 
the  open  sea  from  Tsenarus  in  Laconia.    After  them  a  little,  the 
Corinthians  sent  away  five  hundred  more,  part  from  the  city  it- 
self of  Corinth,  and  part  mercenary  Arcadians,  having  appointed 
Alexarchus,  a  Corinthian,  for  captain.     The  Sicyonians  also 
sent  two  hundred  with  them  that  went  from  Corinth,  and  Sar- 
geus,  a  Sicyonian,  for  captain.    Now  the  twenty-five  Corinthian 
galleys,  that  were  manned  in  winter,  lay  opposite  to  the  twenty 
galleys  of  Athens  which  were  at  Naupactus,  till  such  time  as 
those  men  at  arms  in  the  ships  of  burden  had  put  off  from 
Peloponnesus ;   for  which  purpose  they  were  also  manned  at 
first,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have  their  minds  upon  these 
ships  so  much  as  upon  the  galleys. 
The  Athe-      XX.  In  the  mean  time  also  the  Athenians,  whilst  Decelea 
Charicfes   ^^^  fortifying,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  sent  twenty  gal- 
with  thirty  jgyg  about  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Charicles  the 
cruize        son  of  Apollodorus,  with  orders,  when  he  came  to  Argos,  to 
loponne-'  ^^^  ^^  *^^^  Argives  some  heavy-armed  forces  to  take  on  board 
^"s*  his  ships,  according  to  the  league ;  and  also  sent  away  De- 

mosthenes (as  they  intended  before)  into  Sicily,  with  threescore 
galleys  of  Athens,  and  five  of  Chios,  and  one  thousand  two 
hundred  Athenian  men  at  arms  from  the  roll,  and  as  many  of 
the  islanders  from  each  several  quarter  as  they  could  get,  pro- 
viding themselves  also  from  the  rest  of  their  subject  confede- 
rates with  all  other  necessaries  for  the  war ;  but  he  had  orders 
to  join  first  with  Charicles,  and  to  help  him  to  make  war  first 
Demos-     upon  Laconia,  as  he  was  coasting  round  it.     So  Demosthenes 
with  sixty-  went  to  ^gina,  and  stayed  there  both  for  the  remnant  of  his 
five  ships   Q^^  army,  if  any  were  left  behind,  and  for  Charicles,  till  he 
■^gina      had  taken  aboard  the  Argives. 

isjoinedby  XXI.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  time  of  this  spring,  Gylippus 
Charicles.  g^jg^  g^me  to  Syracuse,  bringing  with  him,  from  the  cities  which 
and  Her-  he  had  persuaded  to  take  part  with  him,  as  great  forces  as 
mocrates    geverallv  he  could  jjet  from  them.     And  havino-  assembled  the 

persuade  '. 

the  Syra-  Syracusians,  he  told  them  that  they  ought  to  man  as  many 
hazard  a    gallcys  as  they  could,  and  make  trial  of  a  battle  by  sea ;  and 

naval  en-  tjjgj  i,g  Jioped  thereby  to  perform  somewhat  to  the  benefit  of 
gagement.  j  .'  i 
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the  war  which  should  be  worthy  the  dans;er.     Hermocrates  Year  19. 

AC  413 
also  did  not  least  contribute   to  persuade  them  not  to  dread  oi.91.  4.' 

making  an  attempt  against  the  Athenians  with  tlieir  navy; 

who  told  them,  that  neither  the  Athenians  had  this  skill  by  sea 

hereditary,  or  of  very  ancient  standing,  but  were  more  inland 

men  than  the  Syracusians,  and  forced  to  become  seamen  by  the 

Medes :  and  that  to  daring  men,  such  as  the  Athenians  are, 

they  are  most  formidable  that  are  as  daring  against  them.    For 

wherewith  they  terrify  their  neighbours,  which  is  not  always 

the  advantage  of  power,  but  boldness  of  enterprising,  with  the 

same  shall  they  in  like  manner  be  terrified  by  their  enemies.^ 

He  knew  it,  he  said,  certainly,  that  the  Syracusians,  by  their 

unexpectedly  daring  to  encounter  the  Athenian  navy,  would 

get  more  advantage  in  respect  of  their  [the  Athenians]  being 

terrified  by  it,  than  the  Athenians  would  cause  them  damage 

by  their  advantage  in  skill.     He  bade  them  therefore  to  make 

trial  of  their  navy,  and  to  draw  back  from  it  no  longer.     The 

Syracusians,  on  these  persuasions  of  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates, 

and  others,  if  any  there  were,  became  now  extremely  desirous 

to  fight  by  sea,  and  manned  their  galleys. 

XXII.  Gylippus,  when  the  navy  was  ready,  drew  out  his  Thirty-five 

whole  power  of  land-soldiers  by  night,  meaning  to  go  himself  siarfshipg 

and  assault  by  land  the  fortifications  in  Plemyrium.    Likewise  ^^^|.j°[^ 

the  galleys  of  the  Syracusians  by  appointment,  thirty-five  of  the  great 

them  sailed  up  out  of  the  great  haven,  and  forty-five  more  sailed  fo°ty.five 

about  out  of  the  little  haven,  where  also  was  their  arsenal,'^  ^/^"^  t''e 

'  lesser  port. 

with  purpose  to  join  with  those  within,  and  to  go  together  to  The  Athe- 

Plemyrium,   that  the   Athenians   might  be   confused  on  both  "j'^^jy*  ^^^^ 

sides.     But  the  Athenians  having  quickly  manned  sixty  gal-  to  prevent 

leys  to  oppose  them,  with  twenty-five  of  them  they  fought  Avith  feeling  a 

junction. 

6  It  would  seem  best  to  refer  <T(pas  to  the  Athenians,  as  in  the  text ;  and 
to  render,  "  they  would  themselves  also  offer  or  hold  out  the  same  advantage 
to  their  enemies."  Or  referring  it  to  the  Syracusians,  it  would  be,  "  they 
would  occasion  the  same  thing  to  their  enemies."  For  these  interpretations 
1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnold. 

"^  On  this  word.Goeller  notes  thus  :  Neopiov  was  the  whole  space  to  build, 
repair,  or  place  vessels  in,  when  drawn  out  of  the  water,  including  also 
store-houses,  etc. ;  whilst  Newo-oi/cot  were  the  covered  places  where  the  vessels 
that  required  most  attention  and  care,  such  as  the  triremes,  used  to  stand  se- 
cured from  the  weather  ;  these  last  were  within  the  precincts  of  the  former. 
'Eiriveiov  was  the  whole  quarter  where  vessels  were  built  and  laid  up,  and 
NavaTadfxov  the  place  for  anchorage. 
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Year  19.    the  thirty-five  of  the  Syracusians  in  the  great  haven,  and  with 
oi^'/i^*  *^^^  rest  went  to  meet  those  that  were  sailing  abont  from  the 
arsenal.     And   they  fought  at  once  before  the   mouth  of  the 
great  haven,  and  held  out  against  each  other  for  a  long  time  ; 
one  side  endeavouring  to  force  the  entrance,  the  other  to  pre- 
vent thetn. 
Gylippus        XXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus,  (the  Athenians  in  Pie- 
land  force  myrium  being  now  come  down  to  the  water  side,  and  having 
marches     their  minds  busied  upon  the  fight  of  the  galleys,)  at  the  dawn 
myrium      of  day,  and  on  a  sudden,  assaults  the  fortifications  before  they 
The'^t'hree'   ^^^^^^  ^°™®  ^^^^  ^S^'n  to  defend  them ;  and  carries  first  the 
forts.         greatest,   and  afterwards  the  two  lesser:   for  they  that  kept 
guard  in  these,  when  they  saw  the  greatest  so  easily  taken, 
The  gar-    durst  stay  no  longer.     They  that  fled  from  the  one  first  taken, 
"son  put  themselves  into  boats  and  into  a  certain  ship  of  l)urden, 

to^the^  and  conveyed  them  with  difficulty  into  the  camp ;  for  the  Sy- 
camp"'^"  racusians  in  the  great  haven  havnig  had  as  yet  the  better  in 
the  sea-fight,  they  were  pursued  by  one  fast-sailing  galley. 
But  by  that  time  that  the  other  two  forts  were  taken,  the  Syra- 
cusians upon  the  water  were  overcome,  and  the  Athenians  who 
fled  from  those  two  forts  sailed  by  to  their  camp  with  more 
TheSyra-  ease.     For  those  Syracusian  galleys  that  fought  before   the 

cusians      Jiaven's  mouth,  having  beaten  back  the  Athenians,  entered  in 
are  van-  ,  i  ^i        •   ^ 

quished      disorder,  and  falling  foul  one  on  another,  gave  away  the  victory 

fthenians  unto  the  Athenians,  who  put  to  flight,  not  only  them,  but  also 

m  a^sea      ^j^^gg  Q^j^gj.  ^y  whom  they  had  before  been  overcome  within  the 

haven,  and  sunk  eleven  galleys  of  the  Syracusians,  and  slew 

most  of  the  men  aboard  them,   save  only  the  men  of  three 

galleys,  whom  they  took  alive.      Of  their  own  galleys,  three 

were  destroyed.     When  they  had  drawn  to  land  the  wrecks  of 

the  Syracusian  galleys,  and  erected  a  trophy  in  the  little  island 

over-against  Plemyrium,  they  returned  to  their  camp. 

The  Syra-       XXIV.  The  Syracusians,  though  such  was  their  success  in 

cusians      ^j^g  battle  by  sea,  yet  they  got  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 

possession  Plemyrium,  and  set  up  three  trophies,  for  each,  one.     One  of 

of  Pi'eSy-'  the  two  last  taken  they  demolished,  but  two  they  repaired  and 

rium.         ].gpj.  ^iti^  a  garrison.    At  the  taking  of  these  fortifications  many 

men  were  slain,  and  many  taken  alive,  and  also  goods  and 

money ,'5  which  in  all  were  a  great  matter,  were  taken.    For  the 

8  I  have  here  followed  Mr.  Bloomfield,  who  has  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
both  these  senses  are  included  in  this  word. 
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Athenians  using  these  works  for  their  store-house,  there  was  in  Y'ear  19. 
them  much  wealth  and  victual  belonging  unto  merchants,  and  q\  gj^  4" 
much  unto  captains  of  galleys ;  for  there  were  sails  within  it 
for  forty  galleys,  besides  other  rigging,  and  three  galleys  drawn 
up  on  land.  And  this  loss  of  Plemyrium  was  it  that  most  and 
principally  impaired  the  Athenian  force.  For  the  entrance  of 
their  provision  was  now  no  longer  safe,  (for  the  Syracusians 
lying  against  them  there  with  their  galleys,  impeded  them,)  and 
nothing  could  be  brought  in  unto  them  but  by  fighting,  and  the 
army  besides  was  thereby  otherwise  terrified  and  dejected. 

XXV.  After  this,  the  Syracusians  send  out  twelve  galleys  They  send 
under  the  command  of  Agatharchus,  a  Syracusian.     Of  which  to  Pelo- 
one  carried  ambassadors  to  Peloponnesus,  to  declare  what  hope  pon^esus 
they  had  now  as  to  their  aflfairs,  and  to  excite  them  to  a  sharper  assistance, 
war  there.     The  other  eleven  went  to  Italy,  on  the  intelligence  eleven 
of  certain   vessels    laden   with    commodities    coming;    to    the  o'hers 

°  attack  and 

Athenians'  army;   which  also  they  met  with,  and  destroyed  destroy  an 
most  of  them  ;  and  the  timber,  which  for  building  of  galleys  the  squadron. 
Athenians  had  ready  there,  they  burned  in  the  territory  of 
Caulonia.     After  this  they  went  to  Locri,  and  while  stationed 
there,  there  came  to  them  one  of  the  ships  of  burden  from 
Peloponnesus,  that  carried  some  men  at  arms  of  the  Thespians; 
whom  the  Syracusians  took  aboard,  and  went  homeward  by  the 
coast.     The  Athenians  that  watched  for  them  with  twenty  gal-  They  are 
leys  at  Megara,  took  one  of  them,  and  the  men  that  were  in  hy^twe'nty 
her,  but  could  not  take  the  rest;  so  that  they  escaped  through  Athenian 

'  .       .        .  ^  -,  ships,  and 

to  Syracuse.     There  was  also  a  skirmish  in  the  haven  of  byra-  lose  one 
cuse,  about  the  piles  which  the  Syracusians  had  driven  down  ^^^''^  * 
before  their  old  docks,  to  the  end  that  the  galleys  might  ride 
within,  and  that  the  Athenians  might  not  annoy  them  by  sailing 
up  and  making  assaults.     For  the  Athenians,  having  brought  The  Atlie- 
to  the  place  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  a  thousand  amphorae,  |jes"roy 
fortified  with  wooden  turrets  and  bulwarks,  i^  caused  certain  the  piles  in 
men  with  little  boats  to  go  and  fasten  ropes  unto  the  piles,  and  harbour  of 
so  drew  them  up  with  cranes  ;  and  some  also  the  divers  did  cut  ^yiacuse. 
off"  with  saws.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracusians  from  the 
docks,  and  they  from  the  great  ship,  cast  missiles  at  each  other, 
till  in  the  end  the  greatest  part  of  the  piles  the  Athenians  got 
up.    But  the  greatest  difficulty  Avere  those  piles  which  lay  hid ; 

9  Or  this  word  may  mean  "coverings  against  fire  or  missiles,"  which 
would  be  constructed  of  raw  hides,  &c. 

3q 
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Year  19. 
A.C.  413. 
01.91.4. 


The  Syra- 
cusians 
send  am- 
bassadors 
to  the 
Sicilian 
cities. 


Demos- 
thenes 
joins 

Charicles, 
and  ra- 
vages the 
Laconian 
coast. 


He  then 
sails  to 
Corcyra 
on  his 
way  to 
Sicily,  and 
Charicles 
with  his 
thirty 
ships 
returns 
home. 

The  Athe- 
nians, 
being 


for  some  of  them  they  had  so  driven  in,  as  that  they  came  not 
above  the  water.  So  that  it  was  dangerous  to  sail  near  them, 
lest  that  not  foreseeing  them,  they  should  throw  the  ship  upon 
them  as  upon  a  rock.  But  these  also,  for  reward,  the  divers 
went  down  and  sawed  asunder.  But  the  Syracusians  again 
drove  down  other  in  their  stead.  Many  other  devices  also  they 
contrived  against  each  other,  (as  was  not  unlikely  between 
armies  so  near  opposed,)  and  many  skirmishes  passed,  and  at- 
tempts of  all  kinds  were  put  into  execution.  The  Syracusians 
moreover  sent  ambassadors,  some  Corinthians,  some  Ambraciots, 
and  some  Lacedemonians,  unto  the  cities  about  them,  to  let 
them  know  that  they  had  won  Plemyrium,  and  that  in  the 
battle  by  sea  they  were  not  overcome  by  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  so  much  as  by  their  own  disorder;  and  also  to  shew 
what  hope  they  were  in  in  other  respects,  and  to  entreat  their 
aid,  both  of  sea  and  land  forces,  for  inasmuch  as  the  Athenians 
are  to  be  expected  with  another  army,  if  they  would  send  aid 
before  it  came,  whereby  first  to  overthrow  that  which  they  had 
now  there,  the  war  would  be  at  an  end.  Thus  they  carried  on 
the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

XXVI.  Bat  Demosthenes,  as  soon  as  his  forces  which  he 
was  to  carry  to  the  succour  of  those  in  Sicily  were  got  together, 
put  to  sea  from  ^gina,  and  sailing  to  Peloponnesus,  joined 
Avith  Charicles  and  the  thirty  Athenian  galleys  that  were  with 
him.  And,  having  taken  on  board  some  men  at  arms  of  the 
Argives,  came  to  Laconia,  and  first  wasted  part  of  the  territory 
of  Epidaurus  Limera ;  from  thence  going  to  that  part  of  Laconia 
which  is  over-against  the  island  Cythera,  (where  is  a  temple  of 
Apollo,)  they  wasted  a  part  of  the  country,  and  fortified  an 
isthmus  there,  both  that  the  Helots  might  have  a  refuge  in  it, 
deserting  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  also  freebooters 
from  thence,  as  from  Pylos,  might  fetch  in  plunder  from  the 
territory  adjoining.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
place,  Demosthenes  himself  sailed  on  to  Corcyra,  to  take  up 
some  of  the  confederates  there,  with  intent  to  sail  thence  as 
speedily  as  possible  into  Sicily.  And  Charicles,  having  stayed 
to  finish  and  put  a  garrison  into  the  fortification,  went  after- 
wards with  his  thirty  galleys  to  Athens,  and  the  Argives  along 
with  him  went  home. 

XXVII.  The  same  summer  also  came  to  Athens  a  thousand 
and  three  hundred  targeteers,  of  those  called  Machairophori,  of 
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the  race  of  them  that  are  called  Dii,  who  were  to  have  gone  Year  19. 
with  Demosthenes   into   Sicily.      But   coming   too   late,   the  oi.  91.4/ 
Athenians  resolved  to  send  them  back  again  into  Thrace ;  for  constantly 
it  appeared  to  them  too  expensive  a  matter  to  retain  them  only  by^thg^"^^ 
for  the  war  [waged]  from  Decelea;  for  their  pay  was  to  have  s^'rison of 
been  a  drachma^  a  man  by  the  day.     For  Decelea  being  this  and  ex- ' 
summer  fortified,  first  by  the  whole  army,  and  then  by  the  by"helx- 
several   cities,  maintained  Avith   a   garrison   by   turns,  much  pense  of 
damaged  the  Athenians,  and  weakened  their  estate,  both  by  de-  Sicily  as 
stroying  their  property,  and  consuming  their  men,  exceedingly,  home'^^lay 
For  the  former  invasions  having  been  short,  hindered  them  not  a  new  tax 
from  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  earth  for  the  rest  of  the  time ;  allies. 
but  now,  the  enemy  continually  being  posted  there  against 
them,  and  sometimes  greater  forces  coming  against  them,  and 
sometimes  the  ordinary  garrison,  from  necessity,  making  in- 
cursions over  the  country  and  fetching  in  plunder,  Agis,  the 
king  of  Lacedasmon,  being  always  there  in  person,  and  dili- 
gently 2  prosecuting  the  war,  the  Athenians  were  thereby  very 
grievously  afilicted ;  for  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruit 
of  the  land,  but  also  above  twenty  thousand  of  their  slaves  fled 
over  to  the  enemy,  whereof  the  greatest  part  were  artificers ; 
besides,  they  lost  all  their  sheep  and  beasts  of  burden.   And  by 
the  continual  going  out  of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  making  ex- 
cursions to  Decelea,  and  stationed  on  defence  throughout  the 
country,  their  horses  partly  became  lamed  in  rugged  grounds, 
being  worn  down  also  through  incessant  labour,  and  partly  were 
destroyed  by  wounds  from  the  enemy. 

XXVIII.  And  their  provision,  which  formerly  they  used  to 
bring  in  from  Euboea  by  Oropus,  the  shortest  way,  through 
Decelea  by  land,  they  were  now  forced  to  fetch  in  by  sea  at 
great  cost,  about  the  promontory  of  Sunium ;  and  whatsoever 
the  city  was  wont  to  be  provided  with  from  without,  it  now 
wanted,  and  instead  of  a  city  was  become  as  it  were  a  fort. 
And  the  Athenians  watching  on  the  battlements  of  the  wall  in 
the  day  time  by  turns,  but  in  the  night,  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, all  at  once,  (except  the  horsemen,)  part  at  the  walls,  and 

1  Comp.  on  this  point  Aristoph.  Acham.  159. 

2  That  is,  not  as  if  it  were  a  bye-business,  not  as  something  to  be  done 
by  the  way  in  addition  to  the  principal  point.  The  expression  occurs  also  in 
i.  142. 


I 
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Year  19.    jjart  at  the  arms,"'  Avere  quite  worn  out.     But  what  pressed 
oi.^9L^4."  them  most  was,  that  they  had  two  wars  at  once.    And  yet  their 
obstinacy  Avas  so  great  as  no  man  who  heard  it  would  have 
believed,  till  it  happened.     For  [no  one  would  have  believed] 
that,  being  besieged  at  home  by  the  fortification  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  they  would  not  only,  even  then,  not  have  relin- 
quished their  attacks  upon  Sicily,  but  have  also  in  the  same 
manner  besieged  Syracuse  there,  a  city  of  itself  no  less  than 
Athens,  and  therein  so  much  to  have  exceeded  the  expectation 
of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  both  in  power  and  courage,  (who 
in  the  beginning  of  this  war  conceived,  if  the  Peloponnesians 
invaded  their  territory,  some  of  them  that  they  might  hold  out 
two  years,  others  three,  no  man  more,)  as  that  in  the  seventeenth 
year  after  they  were  first  invaded,  they  should  have  gone  into 
Sicily,  and  being  every  way  weakened  already  by  the  former 
war,  in  addition  to  it  have  undertaken  another  not  inferior  to 
that  which  they  had  before  with   the  Peloponnesians.     And 
being  by  these  w^ars,  and  by  the  great  detriment  sustained  from 
Decelea,  and  other  heavy  expenses  that  came  upon  them,  in 
great  difiiculties  for  want  of  money,  about  this  time  they  im- 
posed on  such  as  were  under  their  dominion,  a  twentieth  part* 
of  all  goods  passing  by  sea,  instead  of  the  tribute,  thinking 
that  by  this  means  more  treasure  would  come  in  to  them.    For 
their  expenses  were  not  now  as  before,  but  had  become  by  so 
much  greater,  by  how  much  the  war  also  was  greater,  and  their 
revenue  besides  cut  ofi". 
One  thou-      XXIX.  The  Thracians,  therefore,  who  came  too  late  to  go 
sand  three  ^^jj]-^  Demosthenes,  thev  immediately  sent  back,  being  unwilling 

hundred  .        '    ,  .  ,  ^i        i  i? 

Thracians,  to  lay  out  money  m  such  a  scarcity ;  and  gave  the  charge  ot 

rdme'fol)    carrying  them  back  to  Diotrephes,  with  command  as  he  went 

]^\^  *S        along  those  coasts,  (for  his  way  was  through  the  Euripus,)  if 

mosthenes,  occasion  served,  to  do  somewhat  against  the  enemy  by  their 

ho^m^e"'     means.     He  accordingly  landed  them  at  Tanagra,  and  hastily 

under  the  fetched  in  some  small  booty ;  and  going  over  the  Euripus  at 

Diotre-      evening   from  Chalcis   in   Eubcea,  he   disembarked  again   in 
phes. 

3  Oi  ixfv  €>'  iirXots  iroiovfiepoi,  subaud.  <pv\aKriv,  as  Bauer  suggests.  Comp. 
also  note  on  ii.  2. 

*  This  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war,  Goeller  remarks ;  which  may  be 
inferred  from  Aristoph.  Ranne,  33G.  For  further  information,  see  Boeckh. 
Pub.  (Econ.  ii.  38.  139.  for  which  reference  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnold. 
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Bceotia,  and  led  his  soldiers  towards  Mycallessus,  and  lay  all  Year  19. 
night  at  the  temple  of  Mercury  undiscovered,  (distant  from  oi.  91,4.* 
Mycallessus  about  sixteen  furlongs ;)  and  at  dawn  of  day  he  On  their 
fell  upon  the  city,  (which  was  not  large,)  and  takes  it :  having  ^y^^g  ^^^ 
come  upon  them  who  kept  no  guard,  nor  expected  that  any  country 
man  would  have  come  up  and  assaulted  them  so  far  from  the  Tanagra, 
sea ;  their  walls  also  being  but  weak,  in  some  places  fallen  ^a'ifessif«" 
doM^n,  and  in  others  low  built,  and  their  gates  also  open  through  and  put 
security.     And  the  Thracians  having  fallen  upon  Mycallessus,  bitants  to 
■spoiled   both   houses   and   temples,    slew   the   people  without  ^^^  sword. 
mercy  on  old  or  young,  killing  all  they  could  light  on,  both 
Avomen  and  children,  yea,  and  the  labouring  cattle,  and  what- 
ever other  living  thing  they  saw.     For  the  nation  of  the  Thra- 
cians, where  they  dare,  are  extremely  blood-thirsty,  equal  to 
those  that  are  most  so  of  the  Barbarians.     Insomuch  as  there 
Avas  put  in  practice  at  this  time,  besides  other  great  disorder, 
all  forms  of  slaughter  that  could  be  imagined  ;  so  that  they 
likewise  fell  upon  the  school-house,  (which  was  in  the  city,  a 
great  one,  and  the  children  just  entered  into  it,)  and  cut  them 
to  pieces  every  one.     And  the  calamity  of  the  whole  city,  as  it 
Avas  as  great  as  ever  befell  any,  so  also  was  it  more  unexpected 
and  more  dreadful. 

XXX.  The  Thebans  hearing  of  it,  came  out  to  bring  aid  to  The  The- 
them ;  and  overtaking  the  Thracians  before  they  were  gone  far,  rupt^^heir" 
both  took  from  them  the  booty,  and  chased  them  down  to  the  ''^'','^f*' 
Euripus,  and  to  the  sea,  Avhere  the  ships  that  brought  them  lay.  two  hun- 
Many  of  them  they  killed,  of  those  most  as  they  Avent  on  ^[P^  ^" 
board,  who  Avere  unable  to  swim  ;  for  such  as  Avere  in  the  ships,  them. 
Avhen  they  saAv  how  things  A\'ent  on  the  land,  had  thrust  off, 
and  lay  Avithout  the  reach  of  missiles  :  ^  since,  at  least  in  the  rest 
of  the  retreat,  the  Thracians  behaved  themseU'es  not  unhand- 
somely against  the  Theban  horsemen,  Avhich  charged  thdm  first ; 
but  running  out,  and  again  rallying  themselves  in  a  circle,  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  of  their  country,  defended  themselves 
well,  and   lost  but  fcAv  men  in   that  action ;   but  some  also 
perished,  being  cut  off  in  the  city  itself,  whilst  they  stayed  be- 

»  I  have  in  this  place  followed  the  reading  of  Goeller  and  Arnold ;  for 
that  of  Bekker,  e'|cd  tov  (evyixaTos,  cannot  be  defended,  as  the  only  sense  it  can 
properly  bear,  as  Dr.  Arnold  notes,  "  beyond  the  bridge,"  is  inapiilicable,  as 
the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Euripus  did  not  take  place  till  a  later 
period ;  and  the  sense  Haack  would  give  it,  "  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
landing-boards"  (the  airoffadpai),  would  require  e|a;  tov  (fvywaOai. 
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Year  19.     hind  for  pillage.    In  the  whole,  of  thirteen  hundred,  there  were 

01. 91. 4.'  s^^i'^  *^o  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Thracians;  and  of  the  The- 

bans  and  others  that  came  out  to  help  the  citj^,  they  destroyed 

of  horsemen  and  men  at  arms,  one  with  another,  about  twenty  ; 

and  amongst  them  Scirphondas,  one  of  the  Theban  governors^ 

of  Boeotia.     And  of  the  Mycallessians  there  perished  a  part. 

Thus  went  the  matter  at  Mycallessus,  whose  citizens  underwent 

a  calamity,  that  was,  for  the  greatness  of  the  city,  no  less  worthy 

to  be  lamented  than  any  that  happened  in  the  whole  war. 

Demos-  XXXI.  And  Demosthenes  sailing  away  then  towards  Cor- 

takes  a       cyra,  after  his  fortifying  in  Laconia,  found  a  merchant-ship 

Corinthian  lyincr  in  Phia  of  Elis,  in  which  the  men  at  arms  of  Corinth 

transport      .'      "  o     m  mi         i  •      i       i 

at  Pheia,    were  about  to  pass  over  mto  Sicily.     The  ship  he  destroyed, 

men^^      but  the  men  escaped,  and  afterwards  getting  another  ship,  went 

escape,      q^  Jn  ti^eir  voyage.     After  this,  Demosthenes  having  come  to 

Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia,  took  aboard  some  men  at  arms, 

and  sent  to  Naupactus  for  some  of  the  Messenians.     From 

thence  he  crossed  to  the  continent  of  Acarnania,  over-against 

him,    to   Alyzia    and   Anactorium,   which    belonged    to   the 

He  is         Athenians.     Whilst  in  these  parts,  Eurymedon,  sailing  out  of 

JEury-    ^    Sicily,  meets  him,  who  had  been  sent  in  winter,  at  the  time 

medon,      before  mentioned,  7  with  money  to  the  army,  who  tells  him, 

returning    amongst  Other  things,  how  he  had  heard  when  at  sea,  that  the 

toTthens  ^  Syracusians  had  won  Plemyrium.     Conon  also,  the  captain  of 

Conon,  tiie  Naupactus,  Came  to  them,  and  related  that  the  twentA^-five 

fifovcrnor  . 

of  Nau-     galleys  of  Corinth  that  lay  opposite  to  them,  would  not  give 
fe^cdv^  s     ^^^^  war,  and  yet  delayed  to  fight ;  and  therefore  desired  to 

from  them  have  some  galleys  sent  him,  beinfj  unable  with  his  eighteen  to 
a  rein-  .  '  o  o 

forceraent  give  battle  to  the  twenty-five  of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  De- 
of  ten  mosthenes  and  Eurymedon  sent  twenty  galleys  more  to  those 
at  Naupactus,  the  best  sailers  of  those  they  had,  with  Conon 
himself;  and  employed  themselves  about  collecting  what  ap- 
Eury.  pertained  to  the  army,  Eurymedon  sailing  to  Corey ra,  and 
proceeds  having  appointed  them  there  to  man  fifteen  galleys,  levied  men 
'^^  J  jj  y^'  at  arms  j  (for  now  giving  over  his  course  to  Athens,  he  joined 
mosthenes  with  Demosthenes,  as  having  been  elected  with  him  in  the  office 
Acar-  of  general ;)  and  Demosthenes  gathered  together  slingers  and 
nania.        darters  from  the  parts  about  Acarnania. 

6  See  note  on  book  iv.  c.  92.  and  ii.  2. 

"^  These  words,  undoubtedly  the  right  explanation  of  the  word  rore,  I  have 
boiTovved  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's. 
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XXXII.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Syracusians,  who  after  the  Year  19. 
taking  of  Plemyrium  had  departed  to  the  cities  about,  having  oi.  91.4.* 
now  persuaded  them  and  levied  an  army  amongst  them,  were  A  rein- 
conducting  the  same  to  Syracuse,  but  Nicias,  on  intelligence  p^o'c^e^d-' 
thereof,  sent  to  such  of  the  Siculi  as  had  the  passages,  and '^ig  to  the 
were   their   confederates,  the  Centoripines,  Alicycseans,   and  of  the 
others,  not  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  pass  through,  but  to  unite  81^08*^18 
themselves  and  stop  them  ;  for  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  cut  off 

1  •  1        A       •  •  111    (with  the 

try  to  pass  by  any  other  way,  seemg  the  Agngentmes  had  al-  exception 
ready  denied  them  a  passage  through  their  territory.     When  °ho°"Ld 
the  Sicilians  were  now  marching,  the  Siculi,  as  the  Athenians  five  hun- 
had  begged  of  them,  put  themselves  in  ambush  in  three  several  by  the 
places,  and  setting  upon  them  unawares  and  on  a  sudden,  slew  0^^"     ;„ 
about  eight  hundred  of  them,  and  all  the  ambassadors,  save  the  passes. 
one,  a  Corinthian ;  but  he  conducted  those  that  escaped,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  hundred,  to  Syracuse. 

XXXIII.  About  the  same  time  come  also  to  their  aid,  the  Other 
Camarinaeans,  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  three  hundred  darters,  nientT*^^' 
and  three  hundred  archers.     Also  the  Geloans  sent  them  ship-  Y"!^*^  ^° 

r>    •  11  /•         1  ^^  Sy ra- 

ping to  the  amount  of  five  galleys,  four  hundred  darters,  and  cusians. 

two  hundred  horsemen.  For  now  nearly  all  Sicily,  except  the 
Agrigentines,  who  were  neutral,  but  all  the  rest,  who  before 
stood  looking  on,  united  to  assist  the  Syracusian  side  against 
the  Athenians.  Nevertheless,  the  Syracusians,  after  this  blow 
received  amongst  the  Siculi,  held  back  from  immediately  as- 
saulting the  Athenians ;  but  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  Demos- 
having  their  army  now  ready,  crossed  over  from  Corcyra  and  and^Eury- 
the  continent^   with  the  whole  army  to  the   promontory  of^^donsail 

T  •        T-i  •  1  1  1      /-(I  1        tolapygia, 

lapygia.    Jbrom  thence  settmg  out,  they  touch  at  the  Choerades,  and  thence 
islands  of  lapygia,  and  embark  on  board  their  ships  some  i^ontun^' 
lapygian  darters,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  the  Messapian  and  Thu- 
nation,  and  having  renewed   a  certain  ancient  alliance  with 
Artas,  who  reigned  there,  and  granted  them  those  darters,  they 
arrive  thence  at  Metapontium,  [a  city]  of  Italy.     And  having 
persuaded  the  Metapontians,  in  virtue  of  their  league,  to  send 
with  them  three  hundred  darters  and  two  galleys,  they  took 
these  with  them,  and  sailed  along  the  shore  till  they  came  to 
Thuria.     Here  they  found  the  faction  adverse  to  the  Athenians 
had  been  lately  driven  out  into  a  sedition ;  and  because  they 

8  The  continent  about  Acarnania,  for  there  was  Demosthenes ;  and  at 
Corcyra  was  Eurymedon. 


num. 
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Year  19.     desired  to  muster  their  armv  here,  that  thev  misfht  see  if  any 

A  C  413  •  *  .       '        .    .         . 

oi.  91.4.    were  left  behind,  and  persuade  the  Thurians  to  join  with  them 

They  re-     freely  in  the  war,  and  (as  things  stood)  to  consider  as  friends 

Thurium    ^^^  enemies  the  same  that  were  so  to  the  Athenians,  they 

in  the  hope  stayed  in  the  territory  of  the  Thurians,  and  transacted  their 

of  getting  ''  •' 

assistance    matters. 

Thurians        XXXIV.  The  Peloponnesians,  and  the  rest  who  were  at  the 
A  drawn    same  time  in  the  twenty-five  galleys,  which  for  the  safe  passage 
Erineus  in  ^^  *^^^  ships  of  burden  into  Sicily  lay  opposite  to  the  galleys 
Achaia,      before  Naupactus,  having  prepared  themselves  for  battle,  and 
the  Co-      having  additionally  manned  some  more  galleys,  so  that  they 
and^Ath  -  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  those  of  the  Athenians,  come  to  an  anchor 
nian  fleets,  opposite  Erineus  of  Achaia  in  Rhypica.    The  place  where  they 
rode  was  like  a  half-moon,  and  their  land  forces  they  had  ready 
on  either  side  to  assist  them,  both  Corinthians  and  other  confe- 
derates of  those  parts,  drawn  up  on  the  points  of  the  promontory, 
and  their  galleys  closed  up  the  space  between,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian.    Against  these  the  Athenians 
sailed  up  with  thirty-three  galleys  from  Naupactus,  commanded 
by  Diphilus.     The  Corinthians  at  first  lay  still,  but  afterwards 
when  they  saw  their  time,  and  the  signal  given,  they  charged 
the  Athenians,  and  the  fight  began.     And  for  a  long  time  they 
held  out  against  each  other ;  and  [at  last]  three  galleys  of  the 
Corinthians  are  destroyed,  and  of  the  Athenians,  though  none 
were  entirely  sunk,  yet  seven  were  made  unserviceable,  Avhich 
having  received  the  blow  of  the  opposite  beaks  [of  the  Corinthian 
galleys]  were  torn  up  on  both  sides  between  the  beak  and  the 
oars,9  by  the  Corinthian  galleys,  which  had  their  beaks  ^  made 
stronger  for  this  same  purpose.  After  they  had  fought  with  eqiuil 
fortune,  and  so  as  both  sides  challenged  the  victory,  (though  the 
Athenians  were  masters  of  the  wrecks,  as  driven  by  the  wind 
into  the  main,  and  because  the  Corinthians  came  not  out  to 
renew  the  fight,)  they  at  length  parted,  and  there  was  no  chase, 
nor  a  prisoner  taken  on  either  side ;  for  the  Peloponnesians  and 

9  napf^eipeaia,  the  space  between  the  prow  or  the  stern,  in  which  there 
are  no  oars. 

'  Epotides  were  thick  beams  projecting  from  both  sides  of  the  prow,  for 
the  purpose  of  warding  off  the  strokes  of  the  enemy's  beaks,  as  well  as  for 
the  purpose  of  intlicting  injuiy  on  the  adversary.  Dr.  Arnold  says  they 
used  to  suspend  their  anchors  from  them,  and  compares  them  to  the  "  cat- 
heads" in  our  vessels.  Between  them  was  the  beak  or  rostrum,  armed  with 
iron  or  copper. 
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Corinthians  fighting  near  the  land  easily  saved  themselves,  nor  Year  19. 
was  there  any  galley  of  the  Athenians  sunk.  But  when  the  qJ ^^'^4"^' 
Athenians  were  sailing  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Corinthians 
directly  set  up  a  trophy  as  victors,  because  they  had  rendered 
more  of  the  enemy's  ships  unserviceable;  and  thinking  them- 
selves not  to  have  had  the  worse,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
others  thought  themselves  not  to  have  had  the  better.  For  the 
Corinthians  think  they  have  the  better,  when  they  have  not 
much  the  worse  :  and  the  Athenians  think  they  have  the  worse, 
when  they  have  not  much  the  better.  And  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  gone,  and  their  army  by  land  disbanded,  the 
Athenians  also  set  up  a  trophy  in  Achaia,  as  having  conquered, 
distant  from  Erineus,  where  the  Peloponnesians  rode,  about 
twenty  furlongs.     And  the  sea-fight  thus  ended. 

XXXV.  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  after  the  Thurians  Demos- 
had  put  themselves  in  readiness  to  accompany  them  with  seven  Euryme^ 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  three  hundred  darters,  commanded  ^°"  '^<?": 

,  '  ,     ,       duct  their 

their  galleys  to  sail  along  the  coast  towards  the  Crotoniatis,^  forces  by 
and  conducted  their  land-soldiers,  having  first  taken  a  muster  through 
of  them  all  on  the  side  of  the  river  Sybaris,  through  the  ter-  ^^e  I'hu- 

nan  ter- 
ritory of  the  Thurians.     But  coming  to  the  river  Hylias,  upon  ritory  to 

word  sent  them  from  the  men  of  Croton,  that  if  the  army  went  whe^n  thev 

through  their  territory  it  shoidd  be  against  their  will,  they  embark 

111  1  -1  1  1  1      P    1        •        and  coast 

marched  down  to  the  sea  side,  and  to  the  mouth  01  the  river  along  to 

Hylias,  where  they  stayed  all  that  night,  and  were  met  by  their  ^^"^gmm. 

galleys.     The  next  day  embarking,  they  kept  along  the  shore, 

and  touched  at  every  town,  saving  Locri,  till  they  arrived  at 

Petra,  in  the  territory  of  Rhegium. 

XXXVI.  The  Syracusians  in  the  mean  time,  on  intelligence  The  Syra- 
of  their  coming  on,  wished  to  try  again  what  they  could  do  havhiR^* 
with  their  navy  and  with  their  new  supply  of  land-soldiers,  ™a^e 
which  they  had  got  together  for  this  same  purpose,  wishing  to  improve- 
anticipate  the  Athenians  before  these  should  arrive.^    And  they  [j^jef/^hT  s 
furnished  their  navy  both  otherwise,  according  as,  from  what  resolve  to 
they  had  learnt  in  the  last  battle,  they  saw  they  would  gain  Athenian 
some  advantage,  and  also  made  shorter  the  prows  of  their  f^^^V^  '^^ 
galleys,  and  thereby  stronger,  and  made  beaks  to  them  of  a 

great  thickness,  which  they  also  sti-engthened  with  beams  to 
support  them  stretched  to  the  sides  of  the  galleys,  both  within 

2  That  district  of  Italy  whereof  Crotona  was  the  capital. 

3  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon. 

3r 
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Year  19.    and  without,  of  six  cubits  lono;  in  such  a  manner  as  tlie  Co- 
oi.91.4.   rinthians  had  armed  their  galleys  at  the  prows  to  fight  with 
those  before  Naupactus.      For  the  Syracusians  thought,  that 
against  the  Athenian  galleys  not  so  strongly  built  as  they,  but 
weak  befoi'e,  as  not  using  so  much  to  meet  the  enemy  ahead  as 
on  the  side,  by  fetching  a  compass,  they  could  not  but  have  the 
better ;  and  that  to  fight  in  the  great  haven  many  galleys  in  not 
much  room,  was  an  advantage  to  them,  because  using  direct 
encounter,  they  should  break  the  foreparts  of  the  galleys  of  their 
enemies,  by  striking  with  their  own  firm  and  thick  beaks  on 
their  hollow  and  weak  ones ;  and  that  the  Athenians  in  that 
narrow  room  would  want  means  both  to  go  about,  and  to  go 
through  them, 4  which  was  the  point  of  art  they  most  relied  on. 
For  as  for  their  passing  through,  they  would  hinder  it  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  could,  and  for  fetching  a  compass  round, 
the  narrowness  of  the  place  w^ould  not  suffer  it.    And  that  fight- 
ing by  means  of  meeting  directly  with  the  prow,  which  seemed 
before  to  be  want  of  skill  in  the  masters,  was  what  they  Avould 
now  principally  make  use  of;  for  in  this  would  be  their  prin- 
cipal advantage.     For  the  Athenians,  if  overcome,  would  have 
no  retiring  but  to  the  land,  which  was  but  a  little  way  off",  and 
little  in  compass,  near  their  own  camp,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
haven  themselves  should  be  masters,  and  the  enemy,  if  they  were 
any  Avhere  pressed,  could  not  choose,  thronging  together  into  a 
little  room,  and  all  into  one  and  the  same  place,  but  disorder  one 
another,  which  was  indeed  the  thing  that  in  all  their  battles  by 
sea  did  the  Athenians  the  greatest  hurt,  having  not,  as  the  Syra- 
cusians had,  the  liberty  of  the  whole  haven  to  retire  to,  and  to 
go  about  into  a  place  of  more  room,  they  having  it  in  their  power 
to  set  on  them  from  the  main  sea,  and  to  retire  again  at  pleasure, 
they  should  never  be  able ;  especially  as  Plemyrium  would  be 
hostile  to  them,  and  the  haven's  mouth  not  being  large. 
Gylippus        XXXVII.  The  Syracusians  having  devised  thus  much  over 

attacks  the      ^j  above  their  former  skill  and  strength,  and  being  far  more 
Athenian  ,       ,-  i     i  i      i     i 

wall  on      confident  now  smce  the  former  battle  by  sea,  assaulted  them 

and  the'  ti^t^^  ""'i*^^  their  army  and  navy  at  once.  The  land-forces  from 
garrison  of  ^[^q  gijy  Gylippus  drew  sooner  out  a  little,  and  brought  them  to 
eum  at-  the  wall  of  the  Athenians'  camp,  on  the  side  towards  the  city ; 
the'othe^"  ^"^  from  Olympieum,  the  men  at  arms,  all  that  were  there,  and 
the  horsemen  and  light-armed  of  the  Syracusians,  came  up  to 
*  On  this  word,  see  note  on  i.  49. 
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the  wall  on  the  other  side ;  and  directly  after  came  sailing  forth  Year  19. 
also  the  galleys  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates.  The  01^91^4^' 
Athenians,  who  at  first  thought  they  would  make  the  attempt 
only  Avith  their  land-forces,  seeing  also  the  galleys  on  a  sudden 
coming  towards  them,  were  in  confusion,  and  some  of  them  put 
themselves  in  order  upon  and  before  the  walls,  against  those 
that  came  from  the  city,  and  others  went  out  to  meet  the  horse- 
men and  darters,  that  were  coming  in  great  numbers  and  with 
speed  from  Olympieum,  and  the  parts  without ;  others  again 
went  aboard  their  ships,  and  also  went  to  give  aid  on  the  shore ; 
but  Avhen  the  galleys  were  manned,  they  put  off,  in  number 
seventy-five;  and  those  of  Syracuse  were  about  eighty. 

XXXVIII.  Having  spent  much  of  the  day  in  charging  and  A  drawn 
retiring,  and  trying  each  other,  and  performed  nothing  worth  tween  the 
the  mentioning,  save  that  the  Syracusians  sunk  a  galley  or  two  '^°  fleets. 
of  the  Athenians,  they  parted  again ;  and  the  land-soldiers  retired 

at  the  same  time  from  the  wall  of  the  Athenian  camp.     The 
next  day,  the  Syracusians  lay  still  without  shewing  any  sign  of 
what  they  meant  to  do ;  yet  Nicias,  seeing  that  the  battle  by  Nicias 
sea  was  equal,  and  imagining  that  they  would  make  the  attack  fl°Q™f,j^ 
again,  made  the  captains  repair  their  galleys,  such  as  had  been  fortress. 
at  all  damaged,  and  caused  some  ships  of  burden  to  be  moored 
without  those  piles  which  he  had  driven  into  the  sea  before  his 
galleys,  to  be  instead  of  a  haven  enclosed.     These  shij)s  he 
placed  about  two  acres  asunder,  so  that  if  any  galley  chanced 
to  be  pressed,  it  might  safely  run  in,  and  again  sail  safely  out 
at  leisure.    In  pei-forming  this,  the  Athenians  spent  a  whole  day 
from  mornino;  until  nio;ht. 

XXXIX.  Next  day,  the  Syracusians  assaulted  the  Athenians  The  fleets 
again  with  the  same  attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  began  timd'^tiQ^e. 
earlier  in  the  morning,  and  being  opposed  fleet  against  fleet, 

they  drew  out  a  great  part  of  the  day  now  again,  as  before,  in 
attempting  upon  each  other  without  effect ;  before  that  Ariston,  By  a  stra- 
the  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Corinthian,  the  most  expert  master  in  'y^JsIoi" 
the  Syracusian  fleet,  persuaded  the  commanders  of  the  navy  to  the  Syra- 

*  cusitins 

send  to  those  in  the  city  as  had  the  direction  of  such  things,  attack  the 
and  to  order  them  to  remove  the  market  of  what  was  for  sale,  y„'pre-*"^ 
and  to  bring  it  as  quickly  as  they  could  to  the  sea  side,  and  to  pared ; 
compel  every  man  to  bring  thither  whatever  he  had  fit  to  eat, 
and  there  to  sell  it,  that  disembarking  the  mariners  they  might 
at  once  enable  them  to  dine  by  the  sides  of  the  galleys,  and 
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Year  19.    quickly  again,  unlooked  for,  assault  the  Athenians  afresh  the 

Ol.  91. 4.  same  day, 

XL.  Being  persuaded  by  this  advice,  they  sent  a  messenger, 
and  the  market  Avas  furnished ;  and  the  Syracusians  suddenly 
rowed  astern^  towards  the  city,  and  disembarking  dined  there 
on  the  shore;  but  the  Athenians  supposing  they  had  retired 
towards  the  city  as  worsted  by  them,  landed  at  leisure,  and, 
amongst  other  business,  went  about  the  dressing  of  their  dinner, 
not  expecting  to  fight  again  the  same  day.  But  the  Syra- 
cusians suddenly  going  aboard,  came  towards  them  again;  and 
the  Athenians,  in  great  tumult,  and  for  the  most  part  undined, 
embarking  disorderly,  at  length  Avith  much  ado  Avent  out  to 
For  aAvhile  they  kept  off  on  both  sides,  and  only 
but  soon  after  the  Athenians  thought  not 
fit  by  longer  dallying  to  overcome  themselves  with  their  own 
labour,  but  rather  to  make  the  attack  as  soon  as  they  could ; 
and  thereupon  at  once  Avith  a  joint  shout  charged  the  enemy, 
and  the  fight  began.  The  Syracusians  receiving  the  charge,  re- 
sisted it,  and  fighting  as  they  had  before  determined,  Avith  their 
galleys  head  to  head  Avith  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  provided 
Avith  stronger  beaks  for  the  purpose,  broke  the  galleys  of  the 
Athenians  very  much,  between  the  heads  of  the  galleys  and  the 
oars.  They  also  annoyed  the  Athenians  much  by  the  darters 
from  the  decks ;  but  much  more  those  Syracusians  who,  sailing 
about  in  small  boats,  ran  against  the  blades  of  the  oars  of  the 
enemy's  galleys,  and  coming  close  to  their  sides,  threw  their 
darts  at  the  mariners  from  thence. 

XLI.  The  Syracusians  having  fought  in  this  manner  Avith 
the  utmost  of  their  strength,  in  the  end  got  the  victory,  and 

destroyed   the  Athenians  having  turned  themselves  about,  escaped  betAveen 

by  the  i         i  •  .  .  '  r 

dolphins  the  ships  of  burden  into  their  harbour;  and  the  Syracusian 
Lthe*^  galleys  chased  them  as  far  as  to  those  ships,  but  there  the 
^iii^?'^'^  yard-ai-ms  Avith  dolphins,*'  hung  from  the  ships  of  burden  over 
the  entrances,  hindered  them  from  foUoAving  any  further.  Yet 
there  Avere  tAvo  galleys  Avhich,  elated  Avith  victory,  approached 
them,  but  were  both  lost,  one  Avith  her  men  Avas  taken.     The 


and  after  a  meet  them, 
long  en-  . 

gagement  watclied  each  other 

succeed 

in  driving 

them 

within 

their 

floating 

fortress, 

with  the 

loss  of 

seven 

vessels. 


Two  Syra 
cusian 
ships  are 


vessels. 


5  Retiring  with  the  prow  still  presented  to  the  enemy;  as  we  say,  "  backed 
water." 

6  So  called  from  their  form :  they  were  massy,  made  of  lead,  bung  upon 
the  sail  yards  by  cords  and  puUics ;  and  when  tlirown  into  the  enemy's  ships, 
sunk  or  greatly  damaged  them.    Comp.  Aristoi)h.  Equit.  760. 
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Syracusians,  having  sunk  seven  galleys  of  the  Athenians,  and  Year  19. 
much  injured  many  more,  and  of  the  men  had  taken  some  alive,  oi^'/4^* 
and  killed  others,   retired,  and  for  both   the  battles  erected 
trophies,  and  had  already  an  assured  hope  of  being  far  superior 
by  sea,  and  also  fancied  they  should  subdue  the  army  by  land. 
And  so  they  prepared  to  assault  them  again  in  both  ways. 

XLII.  In  the  mean  time,  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  ar-  Demos- 
rive  with  the  Athenian  aids,  about  seventy-three  galleys,7  with  arrives  in 

the  foreisrn  ones,  and  men  at  arms,  of  their  own  and  of  their  Sicily  with 

a  larffe 
confederates,  about  five  thousand ;  besides  darters,  as  well  Bar-  force. 

barians  as  Greeks,  not  a  few,  and  slingers  and  archers,  and  all 
other  provision  sufficient.  For  the  present  it  not  a  little  daunted 
the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  to  see  no  end  of,  and  no 
deliverance  from  their  danger,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
fortifying  in  Decelea,  another  army  should  have  come  now, 
equal  and  like  unto  their  former,  and  that  their  power  should 
be  so  great  in  every  way.  And  on  the  other  side  it  was  a  kind 
of  strengthening  after  weakness  to  the  Athenian  army  that  was 
there  before.  But  Demosthenes,  seeing  how  things  stood,  and 
thinking  it  unfit  to  loiter  and  fall  into  the  same  case  as  Nicias, 
(for  Nicias,  who  was  formidable  at  his  first  coming,  when  he 
fell  not  at  once  upon  Syracuse,  but  wintered  at  Catana,  both 
grew  into  contempt,  and  was  prevented  also  by  the  coming  of 
Gylippus  thither  with  an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  which  if 
Nicias  had  gone  against  Syracuse  at  first,  had  never  been  so 
much  as  sent  for ;  for  supposing  themselves  to  have  been  strong 
enough  alone,  they  had  at  once  both  found  themselves  too 
weak,  and  the  city  been  enclosed  with  a  wall,  whereby  though 
they  had  sent  for  it,  it  could  not  have  helped  them  as  it  did,) 
Demosthenes,  I  say,  considering  this,  and  that  he  also  even  at 
the  present  time  and  on  the  first  day  was  most  terrible  to  the 
enemy,  intended  with  all  speed  to  make  use  of  to  the  uttermost 
this  present  fear  caused  by  the  army.  And  having  observed  He  deter- 
that  the  cross-wall  of  the  Syracusians,  wherewith  they  hindered  "{empu"" 

the  Athenians  from  enclosino:  the  city,  was  but  single,  and  that  the  cross- 
.^    ,  1  ,    ,  ^1  T^    .      1  1  •     wall  of 

II  they  could  be  masters  oi  the  ascent  to  Jcipipola?,  and  again  tiie  Syra- 
of  the  camp  there,  the  same  might  easily  be  taken,  (for  none 


cusians 


"^  As  Dr.  Arnold  calculates;  he  left  Athens  with  sixty-five,  (c.  20);  out 
of  these  he  had  sent  ten  to  Conon  at  Naupactus,  (c.  31,)  had  been  since  joined 
by  Eiuyniedon's  single  ship  and  by  fifteen  from  Corcyia,  (c.  31,)  and  by  two 
from  Metapontum,  (c.  33.) 
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Year  19,    woiild  stand  against  them,)  hastened  to  take  in  hand  the  at- 
oi^9L4^'  tempt,  and  thonght  it  his  shortest  way  to  the  despatching  of  the 
without      '^^ar.   For  either  he  sliould  have  success,  he  thought,  and  so  win 
loss  of       Syracuse,  or  he  would  lead  away  the  army,  and  no  longer  with- 
out purpose  consume  both  the  Athenians  there  with  him,  and 
the  whole  state.     The  Athenians  therefore  went  out,  and  first 
wasted  the  territory  of  the  Syracusians  about  the  river  Anapus, 
and  were  the  stronger  as  at  first,  both  by  sea  and  land.     For 
the  Syracusians  durst  neither  way  go  out  against  them,  but  only 
with  their  horsemen  and  darters  from  Olympieum. 
The  at-  XLIII.  After  this,  Demosthenes  thought  good  first  to  make 

Demos-**'^  trial  of  the  cross-wall  with  engines.  But  when  on  applying 
thenes  on  them  they  were  burnt  by  the  defendants  fighting  from  the  wall, 
being  un-  and  when  assaulting  it  in  divers  parts  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
successful,  J]  g    ^gj.g  driven  back,  it  seemed  right  to  him  to  waste  time 

he  resolves         •'  '  .  "^  •        m 

on  making  no  longer,  but  having  persuaded  Nicias  and  the  rest  ni  office 

diat"at-'    thereto,  to  put  in  execution  his  design  for  Epipolae,  as  he  before 

teinpton    intended.     By  day  it  was  thought  impossible  not  to  be  dis- 

Hesets      covered,  either  in  their  approach,  or  in  their  ascent;  having 

night^with  therefore  first  commanded  to  take  five  days'  provision  of  victual, 

Euryme-    a,nd   all   the   masons   and  workmen,  as  also  store  of  missile 

Menander,  weapons,  and  whatever  they  might  need  of  for  fortification,  if 

himself      ^^^^J  Overcame,  he,  and  Eurymedon,  and  Menander,  with  the 

master  of   -whole  army,  marched  after  the  first  watch  to  Epipolagj  but 

and  sue-'   Nicias  was  left  behind  in  the  fortifications.     Being  come  to 

timeln""^  ^  [Epipolse]  at  Euryalus,  where  also  the  former  army  went  up  at 

throwing    first,  they  were  not  only  undiscovered  by  the  watches  of  the 

cusians      Syracusians,  but  ascending,  took  the  fortification  of  the  Syra- 

into  con-    cusians  there,  and  killed  part  of  the  guards.     But  the  greatest 

but  a  firm  number  escaping,  ran  directly  to  the  camps,  of  which  there 

being         were  in  Epipolre  three,  lying  under  the  outermost  defences  of 

made  by     j|^g  gjj-y  one  of  Svracusians,  one  of  the  other  Sicilians,  and  one 

the  Bceo-  •''  •'  ,-11  n    ■,    • 

tians,  the    of  the  confederates,  and  cari-ied  the  news  ol  their  comnig  up, 

faU  bto°^  ^^^  told  it  to  those  six  hundred  Syracusians  who  kept  this  part 

confusion,  ^f  Epipolas  at  first,  and  who  presently  went  forth  to  meet  them. 

com-  But  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  lighting  on  them,  though 

routecf       they  defended  themselves  valiantly,  put  them  to  flight,  and 

presently  marched  on,  that  by  making  use  of  the  present  heat 

of  the  army  to  finish  what  they  came  for,  they  might  not  be 

too  late;  and  others  going  on,  at  their  first  attack  took  the 

cross-wall  of  the  Syracusians,  they  not  making  a  stand  that 
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kept  it,  and  were  throwing  clown  the  battlements  thereof.  The  Year  19. 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  and  Gylippus  and  those  oi  g'l  4.* 
with  him,  came  out  to  meet  them  from  their  advanced  works ; 
but  because  the  attempt  was  unexpected,  and  in  the  night,  they 
charged  the  Athenians  timorously,  and  were  even  at  first  forced 
to  retire.  But  as  the  Athenians  advanced  more  out  of  order, 
chiefly  as  having  already  obtained  the  victory,  and  desiring 
also  quickly  to  pass  through  all  that  remained  yet  unfought 
with,  lest,  through  their  remissness  in  following,  they  might 
again  rally  themselves,  the  Boeotians  ^.withstood  them  first,  and 
charging,  forced  them  to  turn  their  backs  and  fly. 

XLIV.  And  here  the  Athenians  were  mightily  in  disorder 
and  perplexed,  so  that  it  hath  been  very  hard  to  understand, 
even  from  either  side,  in  what  manner  each  thing  happened. 
For  if  in  the  day  time,  when  things  are  better  seen,  yet  they 
that  are  present  cannot  tell  how  all  things  go,  save  only  what 
every  man  with  much  ado  seeth  near  unto  himself;  how  then 
in  a  battle  by  night,  the  only  one  that  happened  between  great 
armies  in  all  this  war,  can  a  man  know  any  thing  for  certain  ? 
For  though  the  moon  shone  bright,  yet  they  saw  one  another 
no  otherwise  than,  as  by  moonlight  was  likely,  so  as  to  see  a 
body,  but  not  be  sure  whether  it  were  a  friend  or  not.  And 
the  men  at  arms  on  both  sides  being  not  a  few  in  number,  had 
but  little  ground  to  turn  in.  Of  the  Athenians  some  were  al- 
ready overcome,  others  were  advancing,  in  their  first  charge, 
unconquered.  Also  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  army  Avas  al- 
ready part  got  up,  and  part  ascending,  and  knew  not  which  way 
to  march  :  for  after  the  Athenians  once  turned  their  backs,  all 
before  them  v.as  in  confusion ;  and  it  was  hard  to  distinguish 
any  thing  for  the  noise.  For  the  Syracusians  and  their  con- 
federates prevailing,  encouraged  each  other,  and  received  the 
assailants  with  exceeding  great  shouts,  for  they  had  no  other 
means  in  the  night  to  express  themselves ;  and  the  Athenians 
sought  each  other,  and  took  for  enemies  all  before  them,  though 
friends,  and  of  the  number  of  those  that  fled,  and  by  often 
asking  the  word,  there  being  no  other  means  of  distinction,  all 
asking  at  once,  they  both  made  a  great  deal  of  stir  amongst 
themselves,  and  revealed  the  word  to  the  enemy ;  but  they  did 

8  Oil  these,  Thirlwall  remarks  tLat  they  appear  to  have  been  the  Thes- 
pians, who  were  brouglit  from  Locri,  (vii.'  25)  ;  a  part,  perhaps,  of  the  three 
hundred  mentioned  in  c.  19.     The  rest  probably  came  afterwards,  (c.  50.) 
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Year  19. 
A.  C.413, 
Ol.  91.4. 


Sicanus 
sails  to 
Acragas, 
and  Gy- 
lippus 
proceeds 


not  in  like  manner  knoM'  the  word  [of  the  Syraeusians,]  because 
these  being  victorious  and  undistracted,  were  less  unknown  to 
each  other ;  so  that  when  they  lighted  on  any  number  of  the 
enemy,  though  they  themselves  were  more,  yet  the  enemy 
escaped,  as  knowing  their  watch-word;  but  they,  when  they 
could  not  answer,  were  slain.  But  that  which  hurt  them  most 
was  the  singing  of  the  Paean ;  for  being  in  both  armies  much 
the  same,  it  caused  them  much  pei-plexity.  For  the  Argives 
and  Corcyraeans,  and  all  other  of  the  Doric  race  on  the 
Athenians'  part,  when  they  sounded  the  Paean, 9  terrified  the 
Athenians  on  one  side,  and  the  enemy  terrified  them  with  the 
like  on  the  other  side.  Wherefore  at  the  last  falling  one  upon 
another  in  divers  parts  of  the  army,  after  that  they  were  once 
disordered,  friends  against  friends,  and  countrymen  against 
countrymen,  they  not  only  terrified  each  other,  but  came  to 
handstrokes,  and  could  hardly  again  be  parted.  And  being 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  the  way  of  the  descent  from  Epipolae, 
by  which  they  were  to  go  back,  being  but  narrow,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  threw  themselves  down  from  the  rocks,  and  so 
died ;  and  of  the  rest  that  got  down  safely  into  the  plain,  though 
many,  and  all  that  were  of  the  old  army,  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  country  escaped  into  the  camp,  yet  of  these  that  came 
last,  some  lost  their  way,  and  strayed  over  the  country  ;  whom, 
when  the  day  came  on,  the  Syracusian  horsemen  rode  about 
and  destroyed. 

XLV.  The  next  day,  the  Syraeusians  erected  two  trophies, 
one  in  Epipolag  at  the  ascent,  and  another  where  the  first  check 
was  given  by  the  Boeotians  ;  but  the  Athenians  received  their 
dead  under  truce.  And  many  there  were  that  died,  both  of 
themselves  and  of  their  confederates ;  ^  but  the  arms  taken 
were  more  than  for  the  number  of  the  slain :  for  such  as  were 
forced  to  quit  their  bucklers,  and  leap  down  lightly  armed  from 
the  rocks,  though  some  perished,  yet  some  there  also  were  that 
escaped. 

XLVI.  After  this,  the  Syraeusians  having  by  such  imlooked 
for  prosperity  recovered  their  former  courage,  sent  Sicanus  with 
fifteen  galleys  to  Agrigentum,  being  in  sedition,  to  bring  that 

9  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  were  two  Pagans  ;  the  one  iixfiarriptos, 
on  beginning  the  fight,  and  the  other  tiriviKios,  on  gaining  the  victorj-. 

'  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  were  killed; 
Plutarch,  two  thousand. 
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city  if  they  could  to  their  obedience ;  and  Gvlippus  went  ao;ain  Year  19. 
.....  .  111.  .AC  413 

to  the  Sicilian  cities  by  land,  to  raise  yet  another  army,  as  being  oi.  91. 4.' 

in  hope  to  take  even  the  camp  of  the  Athenians  by  assault,  con-  through 

sidering  how  the  matter  had  gone  in  Epipolse.  .  levy  re° 

XLVII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenian  generals  went  to  '-'''uits. 

council  upon  their  late  overthrow,  and  present  general  weak-  njans  hold 

ness  of  the  army.     For  they  saw,  not  only  that  their  designs  ^f'^"^"^'^ 

prospered  not,  but  that  the  soldiers  also  were  weary  of  staying,  which  De- 

For  they  were  troubled  with  sickness,  proceeding  from  a  double  ^nd  Eury- 

cause,  this  being  the  time  of  the  year  when  men  are  most  sub-  medon 

.  °  "^  .  advise  an 

ject  to  diseases,  and  the  place  where  they  lay  moorish  and  immediate 
noisome ;  and  also  because  all  things  else  appeared  desperate.  ^^  ^^^  ' 
To  Demosthenes  it  appeared  jfit  to  stay  no  longer ;  but,  as  he 
had  also  meditated  when  he  ventured  against  Epipolae,  when 
that  design  had  failed,  delivered  his  vote  for  going  out  of  the 
haven,  and  not  to  delay,  whilst  the  sea  was  yet  possible  to  be 
crossed,  and  [he  thought]  they  could  effect  this,  at  least  by 
means  of  the  additional  galleys  of  the  armament. ^  And  it  was 
more  profitable,  he  said,  for  the  city  to  make  war  upon  those 
wdio  fortify  against  them  at  home,  than  against  the  Syracusians, 
whom  it  was  no  longer  easy  to  overcome ;  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  in  vain  spend  much  money  in  lying 
before  the  city.     This  was  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes. 

XLVIII.  Nicias,  though  he  also  thought  their  estate  bad,  This  ad- 

^  .  .  vice  is 

yet  was  unwilling  to  display  their  weakness  in  any  thing  he  opposed 
might  say,  or  by  decreeing  their  departure  openly  with  the  an/^the^^' 
votes  of  many,  to  make  known  the  same  to  the  enemy;  for  if  army  for 
at  any  time  they  had  a  mind  to  be  gone,  they  should  then  be  remains 
less  able  to  do  it  secretly.     Besides,  the  estate  of  the  enemy,  stationary. 
inasmuch  as  he  understood  it  better  than  the  rest,  put  him  into 
some  hope  that  it  might  yet  grow  worse  than  their  own,  in  case 
they  pressed  the  siege,  for  they  would  wear  them  out  through 
the  failure  of  their  pecuniary  resources,  especially  being  already 
to  a  far  greater  degree  masters  of  the  sea  with  their  present 
fleet.     There  was  moreover  a  party  for  the  Athenians  in  Syra- 
cuse that  desired  to  betray  the  state  into  their  hands,  and  that 
sent  messengers  unto  him,  and  suffered  him  not  to  rise  and  be 
gone.    All  which  he  knowing,  though  he  were  in  truth  doubtful 

^  That  is,  of  the  Athenian  armament,  referring  to  the  ships  arrived  with 
Demosthenes ;  it  may  be  however  referred  to  the  Syracusian  force,  in  which 
case  it  would  depend  upon  the  verb  Kparfiv. 

3  s 
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Year  19.  what  opinion  to  be  of,  and  did  yet  continue  to  consider,  never- 
0*1. 91. 4.'  theless  openly  in  his  speech,  he  was  against  the  withdrawing 
the  army,  and  said,  that  he  was  sure  the  people  of  Athens 
would  take  it  ill  from  them,  if  they  went  thence  without  their 
decreeing  it:  for  that  they  were  not  to  have  such  judges  as 
should  give  sentence  upon  their  own  sight  of  things  done, 
rather  than  upon  the  report  of  calumniators,  but  such  as  would 
believe  whatsoever  some  fine  speaker  should  accuse  them  of. 
That  many,  nay,  most  of  the  soldiers  here,  who  now  cry  out 
upon  their  dreadful  condition,  will  there  cry  out  on  the  con- 
trary, and  say  the  generals  have  betrayed  the  state,  and  come 
away  for  a  bribe.  That  he  would  not,  therefore,  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  Athenians  so  well,  choose  to  be  put  to  death  un- 
justly, and  charged  with  a  dishonourable  crime  by  the  Athe- 
nians, rather  than  run  the  chance  of  suffering  the  same  in  his 
own  person,  if  it  must  so  happen,  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 
And  yet  he  said  the  state  of  the  Syracusians  was  still  inferior 
to  their  own  ;  for  paying  much  money  to  strangers,  and  laying 
out  much  also  on  forts,^  without  and  about  the  city,  having 
also  had  a  great  navy  a  year  already  in  pay,  they  must  needs 
in  some  points  be  in  difficulties,  and  in  others  they  would  be 
yet  still  more  at  a  loss.  For  they  have  spent  already  two  thou- 
sand talents,*  and  are  much  in  debt  besides;  and  if  they 
should  fall  ofi"  in  the  very  least  in  their  present  course  of  ex- 
penditure, and  give  pay  no  longer,  their  strength  would  be 
gone,  as  being  auxiliary,  and  not  constrained  to  follow  the  war, 
as  their  own  forces  were.  Therefore  it  was  fit,  he  said,  to  stay 
a  little  and  keep  up  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  not  to  go  away, 
as  if  they  were  too  weak  in  money,  wherein  they  were  much 
superior. 

XLIX.  Nicias,  in  that  he  spake  thus,  persevered  in  his 
judgment  as  knowing  the  state  of  Syracuse  precisely,  and  their 
want  of  money;  and  that  there  were  some  that  desired  to 
betray  the  city  to  the  Athenians,  and  sent  him  word  not  to  go ; 
and  withal,  as  being  confirmed  in  his  confidence  in  the  fleet  at 
least,  in  a  greater  degree  than  before.  As  for  keeping  up  the 
siege,  Demosthenes  would  by  no  means  hear  of  it ;  but  if  they 
might  not  lead  away  the  army  without  order  from  the  Athenians, 
but  must  needs  stay  a  time  in  Sicily,  then  he  said  they  might 
go  to  Thapsus,  or  Catana,  from  whence  by  their  land-forces 
3  On  these,  see  notes  on  vi.  45.  and  on  iv.  67.  *  £887,500. 
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they  might  invade  much  of  the  country  and  procure  them-  Year  19. 
selves  subsistence,  and  wasting  the  fields  of  the  enemy,  injure  yj.  gj.  4. 
the  Syracusians ;  and  be  able  to  fight  with  their  galleys  in  the 
main  sea,  and  not  in  a  narrow,  (which  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  enemy,)  but  in  a  wide  place,  where  their  skill  would  be 
useful  to  them,  and  where  they  should  not  be  forced,  in 
charging  and  retiring,  to  come  up  and  fall  off  in  narrow  and 
circumscribed  limits.  In  sum,  he  said  he  by  no  means  liked 
to  stay  where  they  were,  but  with  all  speed,  no  longer  delaying 
the  matter,  to  arise  and  be  gone.  Eurymedon  also  gave  the 
like  counsel  with  him.  Nevertheless,  on  the  contradiction  of 
Nicias,  there  grew  a  kind  of  unwillingness  to  oppose  him, 
and  procrastination  in  the  business,  ^  and  a  suspicion  withal, 
that  the  asseveration  of  Nicias  was  grounded  on  somewhat  that 
he  knew  above  the  rest ;  and  thereupon  the  Athenians  deferred 
their  going  thence,  and  stayed  upon  the  place. 

L.  In  the  mean  time,  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  returned  to  Sicanus 
Syracuse  :  Sicanus  having  failed  in  his  purpose  at  Agrigentum,  p°g  return" 
(for  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Gela,  the  party  friendly  to  the  Syra-  ^0  ^y^- 
cusians  had  been  driven  out; 6)  but  Gylippus  not  without  an- latter 
other  great  army  out  of  Sicily,  besides  the  men  at  arms,  who  farge'rem^ 
having  been  sent  forth  from  Peloponnesus  in  ships  the  spring  forcement 
before,  were  then  lately  arrived  at  Selinus  from  out  of  Libya.  Syracu- 
For  having  been  driven  into  Libya,  and  the  Cyrenseans  having  ^^^^^' 
given  them  two  galleys  with  pilots,  in  passing  by  the  shore 
they   aided  the  Euesperitse,^  besieged  by  the  Libyans;    and 
having  overcome  the  Libyans,  they  went  along  the  coast  to 
Neapolis,   a  town  of  traffic  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians, 
where  the  passage  into  Sicily  is  shortest,  and  but  two  days' 
and  a  night's  sail  over,  and  from  thence  they  crossed  the  sea 
and  came  to  Selinus.     As  soon  as  they  were  come,  the  Syra-  On  the 
cusians   prepared  to  set  upon  the  Athenians   again  both   by  ^h-g^^inf 
sea  and  land ;  but  the  Athenian  generals  seeing  another  army  forcement 
join  them,  and  their  own  affairs  not  bettering,  but  growing  enerny,  the 

5  On  this  feature  in  the  character  of  Nicias,  see  the  allusion  in  Aristoph. 
Aves  639.  referred  to  by  Wass. 

*  Lit.  as  Dr.  Arnold  gives  it,  "  the  party  for  the  Syracusians,  for  friend- 
ship to  them."  Such  must  be  the  sense,  though  the  construction,  he  observes, 
appears  unjustifiable.  Goeller  also  so  explains  it,  and  adds,  "  Adjectivum  cum 
praepositione  vice  fungitur  adjectivi." 

'  Comp.  Herod,  iv.  171. 
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Year  19.  every  day  worse  in  all  points,  more  especially  as  being  pressed 
01. 91. 4.  down  by  the  sickness  of  the  soldiers,  repented  now  that  they 
Athenians  removed  not  before ;  and  Nicias  being:  now  no  longer  against 

If  o  o 

evacuate"   ^*  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^»  except  only  that  he  was  desirous  that  it  might 

Sicily,  but  not  be  concluded  in  open   council,  gave  order  unto   all,  as 

tained  by    secretly  as  was  possible,  to  put  forth  from  the  harbour,  and  to 

an  ec  ipse.  |^g  ready  when  the  sign  should  be  given.     But  when  they  were 

about  it,  and  every  thing  was  ready,  the  moon  was  eclipsed;^ 

for  it  happened  to  be  full  moon ;  and  not  only  the  greatest  part 

of  the  Athenians,  considering  it  as  an  evil  omen,  called  upon 

the  generals  to  stay,  but  Nicias  also  (for  he  was  addicted  to 

superstition  and  observations  of  that  kind  somewhat  too  much) 

said,  that  it  should  come  no  more  into  debate,  whether  they 

should  go  or  not,  before  they  bad  remained  the  three  times  nine 

days,  as  the  soothsayers  had  appointed.     And  the  Athenians, 

though  upon  the  point  of  going,  still  stayed  for  this  reason. 

The  Syra-       LI.  The  Syracusians  also  having  intelligence  of  this,  were 

tack  the     encouraged  to  jjress  the  Athenians  much  the  more,  for  that 

Athenian    ^^^y  already  confessed  themselves  too  weak  for  them  both  by 

tions,  and   sea  and  land,  (for  otherwise  they  would  never  have  sought  to 

some  ad-    have  sailed  away,)  and  besides  they  would  not  have  them  sit 

vantage  m  ^q^h  Jn  any  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  become  the  harder  to  war 
a  skirmish.  •'  ^  .in  ■,  ^    • 

against ;  but  had  rather  there,  with  all  speed,  and  m  a  place 

most  for  their  own  advantage,  compel  them  to  fight  by  sea. 
To  which  end  they  manned  their  galleys,  and  practised  them- 
selves for  as  many  days  as  appeared  to  them  sufficient ;  and 
when  they  saw  their  time,  the  first  day  they  assaulted  the 
Athenians'  camp,  and  some  small  number  of  men  at  arms  and 
horsemen  of  the  Athenians  sallied  out  against  them  by  certain 
gates,  and  the  Syracusians  intercepting  some  of  the  men  at  arras, 
make  them  turn  their  backs  and  pursue  them  back  into  'the 
camp ;  but  the  entrance  being  narrow,  the  Athenians  lose  both 
seventy  of  their  horses,  and  some  of  their  men  at  arms,  but  not 
many. 
The  Syra-       LII.  That  day,  the  army  of  the  Syracusians  retired ;   the 
proceed  by  next,  they  came  out  with  their  galleys,  seventy-six  in  number, 
sea  and      ^nd  the  Athenians  put  forth  against  them  with  eighty-six ;  and 
attack  the  being  come  together,  they  fought.     Eurymedon  had  charge  of 
ThTffeets  ^^^  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  desiring  to  encompass  the 
engage ;      galleys  of  the  enemy,  drew  forth  his  own  galleys  in  length  more 

8  On  August  27th,  A.  C.  413. 
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toward  the  shore ;  and  was  cut  off  by  the  Syracusians,  who  had  Year  19. 
first  overcome  the  middle  of  the  Athenian  line,  from  the  rest  gi.  9*1, 4.* 
in  the  bottom  and  inmost  part  of  the  haven,  and  was  both  slain  nians  are 
himself,  and  the  galleys  that  were  with  him  were  lost ;  and  ^nd  Eu-' 
that  done,  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  also  chased  and  rymedon 

,   .  ,  slain. 

driven  ashore. 

LIII.  Gylippus  seeing  the  navy  of  the  enemy  vanquished,  Gylippus 
and  carried  past  the  piles  and  their  own  harbour,  came  with  a  a  part  of 
part  of  his  army  to  the  pier  9  to  kill  such  as  landed,  and  that  l"lk°'^^^^ 
the  Syracusians  might  more  easily  pull  the  enemy's  galleys  who  are 
from  the  shore,  whereof  thej^  themselves  were  masters.     But  flight*by 
the  Tuscans,  (for  they  kept  guard  in  that  part  for  the  Athe-  ^^^  T^^" 
nians,)  seeing   them   coming  that  way  in  disorder,   ran  out 
against  them,  and  charging  the  first  of  them,  turned  them  and 
forced  them   into   the   marsh    called   Lysimelia.     But  when  Eighteen 
afterwards  a  greater  number  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  con-  ^"^j^  g^^i^" 
federates  came  to  help  them,  then  also  the  Athenians  to  help  stroyed. 

.  'I'he  rest 

the  Tuscans,  and  for  fear  they  should  lose  their  galleys,  fought  are  saved 
with  them,  and  ha  vino;  overcome  them,  pursued  them,  and  °y.'"^  ^x- 

'  _     t'  '    J^  '  ertions  of 

slew  some  few  of  their  men  at  arms,  and  also  saved  the  most  the  Athe- 
of  their  galleys,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  camp ;  never-  An°un^suc- 
theless  the  Svracusians  took  eighteen,  and  slew  the  men  taken  ^^^^^^^ 

"  .  .  .        attempt 

in  them.     And  against  the  rest  they  let  drive  before  the  wind  made  by 

(which  blew  right  upon  the  Athenians)  an  old  ship  of  burden,  cutianrto 

havino:  filled  her  with  faq-ots  and  wood  for  brands,  and  havina:  \'^\^  ''.'^ 
°  .      .      ^  '  o  Athemau 

set  fire  to  them,  wishing  to  burn  them.    The  Athenians,  on  the  fleet. 
other  side,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  navy,  devised  remedies  for 
extinguishing  the  fire,   and  having  quenched  the  flame,  and 
kept  the  ship  from  coming  near,  escaped  that  danger. 

LIV.  After  this  the  Syracusians  set  up  a  trophy,  both  for  the 
battle  by  sea,  and  for  the  men  at  arms  which  they  intercepted 
above  near  the  wall,  where  also  they  took  the  horses.  And 
the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  likewise,  both  for  the  putting 
to  flight  those  footmen  whom  the  Tuscans  drove  into  the  marsh, 
and  for  those  whom  they  themselves  put  to  flight  with  the  rest 
of  the  army. 

LV.   When  the  Syracusians  had  now  manifestly  overcome 

9  Harbours  were  divided  into  three  parts,  as  far  as  related  to  their  con- 
struction :  one  part  was  by  the  Greeks  called  xv^V^  another  aTo/xa,  a  third 
juuxos.  The  xv^v  was  a  jetty  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  violence  of  the  waves.     Comp.  note  on  i.  63. 
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Year  19.    with  their  fleet,  (for  they  feared  at  first  the  supply  of  galleys 

oi.  91.4.'  that  came  with  Demosthenes,)  the  Athenians  were  in  good 

earnest  utterly  out  of  heart,  and  as  they  were  much  deceived  in 

the  event,  so  they  repented  more  of  the  voyage.     For  having 

come  against  these  cities,  the  only  ones  as  yet  that  were  for 

institution  like  unto  their  own,  and  governed  by  the  people  as 

well  as  themselves ;  and  which  had  a  navy,  and  horses,  and 

greatness,    seeing   they   could  create   no   dissension  amongst 

them  about  change  of  government,  by  which  means  they  might 

have  been  won  over,  nor  could  subdue  it  with  the  greatness  of 

their  forces  when  they  were  far  the  stronger,  but  misprospered 

in  most  of  their  designs,  they  were,  even  before  what  had 

lately  happened,^  in  great  perplexity;    but  now,   when  they 

were  also  vanquished  by  sea,  which  they  would  never  have 

thought,  they  were  much  more  dejected  than  ever. 

The  Syra-       LVI.  The  Syracusians  sailed  presently  about  the  haven  with- 

cusiaus  re-  q^i  fear,  and  meditated  how  to  shut  up  the  mouth  of  the  same, 
soJve  no  i  •  i  i    •     i 

longer  to    that  the  Athenians  might  not  steal  aAvay  without  their  know- 

the°defen-  ledge,   though  they  would;  for  now  they  studied,  not  only 

sive,  but     iiow  to  save  themselves,  but  how  to  hinder  the  safety  of  the 

to  attempt    ...  T^         i       o  •  •       i  i       xi 

the  total  Athenians.  For  the  Syracusians  conceived,  not  untruly,  that 
of  the*"^"^  their  own  strength  was,  as  regarded  their  present  resources,  far 
Athenian  above  theirs ;  and  that  if  they  could  vanquish  the  Athenians 
and  their  confederates,  both  by  sea  and  land,  it  would  be  a 
mastery  of  great  honour  to  them  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians.  For  all  the  rest  of  Greece  should  be  one  part  freed 
by  it,  and  the  other  part  out  of  fear  of  subjection  hereafter,  (for 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenians,  with  the  remainder  of 
their  strength,  to  sustain  the  war  that  would  be  brought  upon 
them  afterwards,)  and  they  being  reputed  the  authors  of  it, 
would  be  held  in  admiration,  not  only  by  all  men  now  living, 
but  also  by  posterity.  And  to  say  truth,  it  was  a  worthy 
struggle,  both  for  the  causes  shewn,  and  also  for  that  they  be- 
came victors,  not  over  the  Athenians  only,  but  many  others 
their  confederates  ;  nor  again  they  themselves  alone,  but  their 
confederates  also,  having  been  in  joint  command  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Lacedaemonians,  and  both  exposed  their  city 
to  the  first  hazard,-  and  of  the  business  by  sea  performed  the 

1  As  Goeller  explains  it,  "even  before  the  late  events;"  i.  e.  before  the 
last  naval  engagement. 
"  The  sense  of  this  is  well  expressed  in  the  Latin  version  quoted  by 
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greatest  part  themselves.     For  the  s^reatest  number  of  nations,  Year  19. 
except  the  general  roll  of  those  which  in  this  war  adhered^  to  01.91.4.' 
Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  came  together  to  this  one  city. 

LVII.  For  the  following  number  on  both  sides,  some  against 
Sicily,  and  some  for  it,  some  to  help  to  win,  and  some  to  help 
to  save  it,  came  to  the  war  at  Syracuse,  taking  part  on  either 
side,  not  so  much  through  any  respect  to  the  right,  nor  as 
kindred  to  aid  kindred,  but  as  profit  or  necessity  severally 
chanced  to  induce  them.  The  Athenians  being  Ionic,  went 
against  the  Sy racusians  as  Dorians  voluntarily ;  with  these,  as 
being  their  colonies,  went  the  Lemnians,  and  the  Imbrians, 
and  the  ^ginetse,  that  dwelt  in  ^gina  then,  all  of  the  same 
language  and  institutions  with  themselves ;  also  the  Hestiseans 
who  colonized  Hestisea  in  Euboea.*  Of  the  rest,  some  went 
with  them  as  their  subjects,  and  some  as  their  free  confederates, 
and  some  also  hired.  Subjects  and  tributaries,  as  the  Ere- 
trians,  Chalcidseans,  Styrians,  and  Caiystians,  from  Eubcea; 
Ceians,  Andrians,  Tenians,  from  out  of  the  islands ;  Milesians, 
Samians,  and  Chians,  from  Ionia.  Of  these  the  Chians  fol- 
lowed them  as  free,  not  as  tributaries  of  money,  but  supplying 
galleys.  And  these  were  almost  all  of  them  lonians,  descended 
from  the  Athenians,  except  only  the  Carystians,  (but  they  are 
Dryopes,)  and  though  they  were  subjects,  and  followed  upon 
constraint,  yet  they  were  lonians  against  Dorians.  Besides 
these,  there  went  with  them  iEolians,  namely,  the  Methymnaeans, 
subjects  to  Athens,  not  tributaries  of  money,  but  of  galleys, 
and  the  Tenedians  and  ^Enians,  tributaries.  Now  here  ^olians 
were  constrained  to  fight  against  ^Eolians,  namely,  against 
their  founders,  the  Boeotians,  that  took  part  with  tlie  Syra- 
cusians;  but  the  Platseans,  and  only  they,  being  downright 
Boeotians,  fought  against  Boeotians   upon  just  quarrel.     The 

Dr.  Arnold :  "  Tanquam  in  manus  sociis  praebentes  urbem  suam,  ut  primas 
in  bello  partes  suo  periculo  sustineat."  From  the  sense  of  irpoKoirreiv,  "  to 
open  a  way  for,"  Dr.  Arnold  renders  the  next  sentence,  "having  in  a  large 
proportion  facilitated  the  successes  of  the  navy." 

3  Lit.  "  which  were  collected  at."  Dr.  Arnold  explains  the  preposition, 
"which  assembled  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon." 

*  Lemnos  had  been  colonized  by  Miltiades  a  few  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  (Herod,  vi.  140;)  Imbros,  probably  about  the  same  time;  the 
settlement  of  -Jigina,  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (Thucyd.  ii.  27;) 
and  that  of  Hestijea,  fourteen  years  earlier,  A.C.  445.  See  i.  114. — 
Arnold. 
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Year  19.    Rhodians   and   Cytherians,   Doric,    both   by   constraint   bore 

A  C  413  J  ■!  1  J 

oi.91.4.'  ai'ins;  one  of  them,  namely  the  Cytherians,  a  colony  of  the 

Lacedaemonians,  with  the  Athenians,  against  the  Lacedae- 
monians that  were  with  Gylippus ;  and  the  other,  tliat  is  to 
say,  the  Rhodians,  being  by  descent  Argives,  not  only  against 
the  Syracusians,  Avho  were  also  Doric,  but  against  their  own 
colony,  the  Geloans,  which  took  part  with  the  Syracusians. 
Then  of  the  islanders  about  Peloponnesus,  there  went  with 
them  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians,  not  but  that  they 
were  free  states,  but  because  they  were  kept  in  awe  as  islanders 
by  the  Athenians,  who  were  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  being  not  only  Doric,  but  direct  Corinthians,  followed 
against  both  Corinthians  and  Syracusians,  though  a  colony  of 
the  one,  and  of  kin  to  the  other ;  which  they  did  necessarily, 
(to  employ  a  specious  pretext,)  but  indeed  no  less  willingly,  in 
respect  of  their  hatred  to  the  Corinthians.  Also  the  Messenians, 
now  so  called  in  Naupactus,  were  taken  along  to  this  war,  and 
the  Messenians  at  Pylos,  then  holden  by  the  Athenians.  More- 
over the  Megarean  outlaws,  though  not  many,  by  advantage 
taken  of  their  misery,  were  fain  to  fight  against  the  Selinuntians 
that  were  Megareans  likewise.  But  now  of  the  rest,  the  joining 
in  the  expedition  was  rather  volimtary.  The  Argives,  not  so 
much  for  the  league  as  for  their  enmity  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  their  present  particular  profit,  being  Dorians,  fol- 
lowed the  Athenians,  though  lonians,  to  the  war  against  Do- 
rians ;  but  the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadian  mercenaries, 
men  ever  accustomed  to  invade  any  enemy  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  now  influenced  by  a  desire  for  gain,  regarded  as 
enemies,  as  much  as  any,  even  those  other  Arcadians  who  went 
thither  with  the  Corinthians ;  and  the  Cretans  also  and  Mio- 
lians  were  all  mercenary;  and  it  fell  out  with  the  Cretans,  who, 
together  with  the  Rhodians,  were  founders  of  Gela,  took  not 
part  with  their  colonists,  but  came  against  them,  contrary  to 
their  own  inclination,  for  their  hire.  And  some  Acarnanians 
also  joined  them  as  Avell  for  gain,  but  more  as  confederates,  for 
love  to  Demosthenes,  and  for  good  will  to  the  state  of  Athens. 
And  thus  many  within  the  bound  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  Then  of 
Italians,  constrained  ^  by  similar  necessity  of  seditious  times, 

5  Or,  as  Dr.  Arnold  renders  it,  "  being  overtaken  in  such  necessities ;  ne- 
cessities, which  consisted  in  the  seasons  of  faction,  which  then  prevailed 
among  them."    Toiowrais,  "  such  as  to  compel  them  to  join  the  Athenians." 
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there  joined  with  them  in  this  expedition,  the  Thurians  and  Year  19. 
Metapontians ;  of  Sicilians,  the  Naxians  and  Catanseans ;  of  q]  m  a' 
Barbarians,  the  Egestaeans,  who  also  drew  with  them  the  most 
of  the  Sicilians;  and  without  Sicily  there  went  with  them  some 
Tuscans,  on  quarrels  between  them  and  the  Syracusians,  and 
some  lapygian  mercenaries.  So  many  were  the  nations  that 
joined  the  expedition  with  the  Athenians. 

LVIII.  On  the  other  side,  there  opposed  them  on  the  jjart 
of  the  Syracusians,  the  Camarinseans  their  borderers,  and  be- 
yond them  again  the  Geloans,  and  then  (the  Agrigentines  not 
stirring)  beyond  them  again  the  same  way,  the  Selinuntians. 
These  inhabit  the  part  of  Sicily  that  lieth  opposite  to  Libya, 
but  the  Himerseans  on  the  side  that  lieth  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
where  they  are  the  only  Grecians  inhabiting,  and  the  only  ones 
who  came  thence  to  aid  the  Syracusians.    These  were  their  con- 
federates of  the  Greek  nation  within  Sicily,  all  Dorians  and  free 
states ;  then  of  the  Barbarians  there  they  had  the  Siculi,  all 
but  what  revolted  to  the  Athenians ;  but  of  Grecians  without 
Sicily,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  them  a  Spartan  commander, 
with  some  Helots,  and  the  rest  freed  men,^  but  the  Corinthians 
alone  aided  them  both  with  galleys,  and  with  land-troops,  and, 
for  kindred  sake  [to  the  Corinthians],  the  Leucadians  and  Am- 
braciots ;  out  of  Arcadia,  those  mercenaries  sent  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  Sicyonians  on  constraint,  and  of  those  without 
Peloponnesus,  the  Bo30tians.     To  the  foreign  aids  the  Sicilians 
themselves,  as  being  great  cities,  added  in  every  kind  a  greater 
number ;  for  there  was  got  together  of  men  at  arms,  galleys, 
and  horses,  a  great  supply,  and  other  forces  in  abundance.   And 
in  comparison  with  all  the  others  again  the  Syracusians  them- 
selves added,  as  I  may  say,  a  force  much  more  numerous,  in 
respect  of  the  greatness  both  of  their  city  and  of  their  danger. 

LIX.  So  great  were  the  succours  assembled  on  either  part,  They 
which  were  then  all  that  were  present  there,  and  after  them  ^ll'^^  "J^j^ 
came  no  more,  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  the  other.     No  of  the  har- 
marvel,  then,  if  the  Syracusians  thought  it  a  noble  mastery,  if  order  to 
to  the  victory  by  sea  already  got,  they  could  add  the  taking  of^"^°^^h® 
the  old  Athenian  army,  so  great  as  it  was,  and  hinder  their  of  the 
escape  both  by  sea  and  land.    Presently,  therefore,  they  fall  in  ships"' 

The  genitive  absolute,  "  as  they  had  been  overtaken,"  is  used  for  the  case 
which  should  agree  with  the  substantive. 
6  On  these,  see  note  v.  34. 

3t 
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Year  19.    hand  with  closing  up  the  mouth  of  the  great  haven,  being  about 

oi,9l.4.    ^ight  furlongs  wide,  with  galleys  laid  across,  and  lighters  and 

boats  upon  their  anchors,  and  withal  prepared  whatsoever  else 

was  necessary,  in  case  the  Athenians  should  hazard  another 

battle,  meditating  no  small  design  in  any  thing. 

The  Athe-      LX.  The  Athenians  seeing  the  shutting  up  of  the  haven, 

counciUf  ^^^  understanding  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  designs,  thought 

war  deter-  (rood  to  ffo  to  counsel  upon  it ;    and  the  generals  and  com- 

mine  to        *=        ,         '^^  .  ,  i        .  ,  .  ,        -,     ■,     ■ 

abandon     manders  or  regiments'  havmg  met,  and  considered  their  pre- 

ficadons*''  ^^"*  ""'^"^s,  both  Otherwise  and  in  this,  that  they  neither  had 

except  a     provision  for  the  present,  (for  upon  their  resolution  to  sail  out, 

portion,      they  had  sent  before  to  Catana,  to  forbid  the  sending  in  of  any 

on'board  ^  more,)  nor  were  likely  to  have  for  the  future,  unless  their  navy 

their  fleet,  got  the  upper  hand,   they  resolved  to  abandon  their  works 

possible)    above,  and  to  take  in  some  place,  no  greater  than  needs  they 

thr"^  ^h^    must,  near  unto  their  galleys  with  a  wall,  and  leaving  some  to 

the  enemy,  keep  it,  to  go  aboard  with  the  rest  of  the  land-army,  and  to 

feated.To    ^^^'^  every  galley  that  they  had,  serviceable  and  less  serviceable, 

burn  their  ^j^jj  having  caused  all  sorts  of  men  to  go  aboard  and  fight  it 
ships  and  '^  r~\  -p  i 

proceed      out,  if  they  got  the  victory  to  go  to  Catana ;  if  not,  to  make 

over  an  .   ^j^^j^,  retreat  in  order  of  battle,  by  land,  (having  first  set  fire  on 

their  navy,)  the  nearest  way  unto  some  amicable  place,  either 

Barbarian  or  Grecian,  that  they  should  best  be  able  to  reach 

before  the  enemy.     As  they  had  resolved  on,  so  they  did  ;  for 

they  both  came  down  by  stealth  to  the  shore  from  their  works 

above,  and  also  manned  every  galley  they  had,  and  compelled 

to  go  on  board  every  man  of  fit  age,  of  any  ability  whatsoever. 

So  the  whole  navy  was  manned,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 

and  ten  galleys,  upon  which  they  had  embarked  many  archers 

and  darters,  both  Acarnanians,  and  other  strangers,  and  all 

things  else  they  provided,  according  to  their  straitened  means 

and  the  purpose  they  intended.     And   Nicias,  when  almost 

every  thing  was  ready,  perceiving  the  soldiers  to  be  dejected 

for  being  so  far  overcome  by  sea,  contrary  to  their  custom,  and 

yet  in  respect  of  the  scarcity  of  victual,  desirous  as  soon  as 

could  be  to  fight,  called  them  together,  and  encouraged  them 

first  with  words  to  this  effect. 

Oration  of  Nicias. 
LXI.   "  Soldiers,  Athenians,  and  other  our   confederates, 
'  Compare  note  on  iv.  4. 
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though  the  trial  at  hand  will  be  common  to  all  alike,  and  will  Year  19. 
concern  the  safety  and  country,  no  less  of  each  of  us  than  o^Ql^g^^f' 
the  enemy;  for  if  our  galleys  get  the  victory,  we  may  every 
one  see  his  native  city  again  :  yet  ought  we  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, like  men  of  no  experience,  who  failing  in  their  first 
adventures,  ever  after  have  a  timorous  expectation  suitable  to 
their  misfortunes.^  But  you  Athenians,  all  of  you  that  are 
here  present,  having  had  experience  already  of  many  wars, 
and  you  our  confederates,  that  have  always  gone  alono-  Ayith 
our  armies,  remember  how  often  the  event  falleth  out  otherwise 
in  ivar  than  one  would  think;  and  in  hope  that  fortune  will 
once  also  be  on  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  fight  again,  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  the  number  you  see  yourselves 
to  be. 

LXII.  "  What  we  thought  would  be  helps  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  haven,  against  such  a  multitude  of  galleys  as  will 
be  there,  and  against  the  preparation  of  the  enemy  upon  their 
decks,  whereby  we  were  formerly  annoyed,  we  have  with  the 
masters  now  considered  them  all,  and,  as  well  as  our  present 
means  will  permit,  made  them  ready.  For  many  archers  and 
darters  shall  go  aboard,  and  that  multitude,  which  if  we  had 
been  to  fight  in  the  main  sea,  we  would  not  have  used,  because 
by  hindering  through  the  weight  the  working  of  the  galleys, 
it  would  take  away  the  use  of  skill,  will  nevertheless  be  useful 
here,  where  we  are  forced  to  make  a  land-fight  from  our  galleys. 
We  have  also  devised  all  contrivances  necessary  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  galleys,  and  against  the  thickness  of  the  beaks 
of  theirs,  by  which  we  were  most  injured,  to  lash  their  galleys 
unto  ours  by  casting  on  them  iron  grapnels,  whereby  (if  the 
men  at  arms  do  their  part)  we  may  keep  the  galleys  which 
once  come  close  up  from  falling  back  again.  For  we  are 
brought  to  a  necessity  now  of  making  it  a  land-fight  upon  the 
water :  and  it  will  be  the  best  for  us,  neither  to  fall  back  our- 
selves, nor  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  do  so.  Especially  when, 
except  what  our  men  on  land  shall  possess,  the  shore  is  alto- 
gether hostile. 

LXIII.  "  Which  you  remembering,  must  therefore  fight  it 

out  to  the  utmost,  and  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  beaten  back 

unto  the  shore.     But  when  galley  to  galley  shall  once  be  fallen 

close,  never  think  any  cause  worthy  to  make  you  part,  unless 

s  Compare  the  speech  of  Phormio,  ii.  89. 
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Year  19.    you  have  first  beaten  off  the  men  at  arms  of  the  enemy  from 

A.  C.  413.         .  . 

01.91. 4.'  theh'  decks.     And  this  I  speak  to  you  rather  that  are  the  men 

at  arms,  than  to  the  mariners,  inasmuch  as  that  part  belongeth 
rather  unto  you  that  fight  above  ;  and  in  you  it  lietli  even  yet 
to  achieve  the  victory  for  the  most  part  with  the  land-men. 
Now  for  the  mariners,  I  advise,  and  withal  beseech  them  not 
to  be  too  much  daunted  with  the  losses  past,  having  now  both 
a  greater  number  of  galleys,  and  greater  forces  upon  the  decks. 
Think  it  a  pleasure  worth  preserving,  that  being,  up  to  the 
present  time,  taken,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  language,  and 
imitation  of  our  fashions,  for  Athenians,  (even  those  of  you  that 
are  not  so,9)  you  are  not  only  admired  for  it  through  all 
Greece,  but  also  partake  of  our  dominion  in  matter  of  profit 
no  less  than  ourselves  ;  and  as  regards  being  feared  by  the 
nations  subject,  and  protected  from  injury,  more.  You  there- 
fore that  alone  participate  freely  of  our  dominion,  cannot  with 
any  justice  betray  the  same.  In  despite  therefore  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, whom  you  have  often  vanquished,  and  of  the  Si- 
cilians, who,  as  long  as  our  fleet  was  at  the  best,  durst  never 
any  one  of  them  so  much  as  stand  against  us,  repel  them,  and 
make  it  appear,  that  your  knowledge,  even  with  weakness  and 
loss,  is  better  than  the  strength  of  another  with  fortune. 

LXIV.  **  Again,  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians  I  must  re- 
mind of  this,  that  you  have  left  behind  no  more  such  fleets  in 
your  arsenals,  nor  such  able  men  at  arms ;  and  that  if  aught 
happens  to  you  but  victory,  your  enemies  here  will  presently 
be  upon  you  at  home ;  and  those  who  are  left  at  home  will  be 
unable  to  defend  themselves,  both  against  those  that  shall  go 
hence,  and  against  the  enemy  that  lieth  there  already.  So  one 
part  of  us  shall  fall  into  the  mercy  of  the  Syracusians,  against 
whom  you  yourselves  know  with  what  intent  you  came  hither, 
and  the  other  part  which  is  at  home  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Laceda3monians.  Being  therefore  in  this  one  battle  to  fight 
both  for  yourselves  and  them,  be  therefore  valiant  now,  if  ever, 
and  bear  in  mind  every  one  of  you,  that  those  of  you  that 
are  to  go  now  aboard  are  the  land  forces,  the  sea  forces,  the 
whole  remaining  state,  and  great  name  of  Athens.  For  which, 
if  any  man  excel  another  in  skill  or  courage,  he  can  never  shew 


9  Nicias  here  means  the  Metics ;  for  information  on  whom,  see  note  on 
iv.  c.  90. 
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it  more  opportunely  than  now,  when  he  may  both  help  himself  Year  19. 
with  it,  and  assist  in  saving  the  whole."  01.91.4.' 

LXV.  Nicias  having   thus   encouraged  them,   commanded  The  Syra- 
immediately   to  go  aboard.     Gylippus   and   the   Syracusians  make  pre- 
might   easily  discern  that  the  Athenians  meant  to  fight,  by  p^'^^''^j^'°^^_ 
seeing   their  preparation ;  besides,  they  had  advertisement  of  counter, 
their  purpose  to  cast  iron  grapnels  into  their  galleys.     And  as 
for  every  thing  else,  so  also  for  that  they  had  made  provi- 
sion.    For  they  covered  the  forepart  of  their  galleys,  and  also 
the  decks  for  a  great  way  with  hides,  that  the  grapnels  cast 
in  might  slip  off,  and  not  be  able  to  take  hold.     When  all  was 
ready,  Gylippus  likewise,  and  other  the  commanders,  used  unto 
the  soldiers  such  an  exhortation  as  follows. 

Oration  of  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusian  Generals. 

LXVI.  "  That  not  only  our  former  acts  have  been  honour- 
able, but  that  we  are  to  fight  now  also  for  further  honour,  men 
of  Syracuse,  and  confederates,  the  most  of  you  seem  to  know 
already,  (for  otherwise  you  never  would  so  valiantly  have  un- 
dergone it,)  and  if  there  be  any  man  that  is  not  so  sensible  of 
it  as  he  ought,  we  will  make  it  appear  to  him  better.  For 
whereas  the  Athenians  came  into  this  country  first  to  enslave 
Sicily,  and  then,  if  in  that  they  should  succeed,  Peloponnesus 
and  the  rest  of  Greece;  and  whereas  already  they  had  the 
greatest  dominion  of  any  Grecians,  either  present  or  past,  you, 
the  first  that  ever  withstood  their  navy,  wherewith  they  were 
every  where  masters,  have  in  the  former  battles  overcome  them, 
and  shall  in  likelihood  overcome  them  again  in  this.  For  men 
that  are  cut  short  where  they  thought  themselves  to  exceed, 
become  afterwards  ftirther  out  of  opinion  with  themselves,  than 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  never  thought  so ;  and  when 
they  come  short  of  their  hope  in  things  they  glory  in,  they 
come  short  also  in  courage  beyond  the  true  strength  of  their 
forces :  and  this  is  likely  now  to  be  the  case  of  the  Athenians. 

LXVII.  "  Whereas  with  us  it  falls  out,  that  our  former 
courage  wherewith,  though  inexperienced,  we  durst  stand  them, 
being  now  confirmed,  and  an  opinion  added  of  being  the 
stronger,  in  that  we  have  conquered  the  stronger,  gives  to 
every  one  of  us  a  double  hope.  And  in  all  enterprises,  the 
greatest  hope  confers  for  the  most  part  the  greatest  courage. 
As  for  their  imitation  of  our  preparations,  they  are  things  we 
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Year  19.  are  acquainted  with,  and  we  shall  not  in  any  kind  be  unpro- 
0*1^9/^4  "^i^^^  ^or  them ;  but  they,  when  they  shall  have  many  men  at 
arms  on  their  decks,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  and 
many,  as  I  may  term  them,  land-darters,^  both  Acarnanians 
and  others,  who  will  not  be  able,  remaining  stationary,  to 
direct  their  darts,  how  can  they  fail  to  jiut  the  galleys  into 
dano-er,  and  be  all  in  confusion  amongst  themselves,  moving  in 
a  fashion  2  not  their  own  ?  As  for  the  number  of  their  galleys, 
it  will  help  them  nothing,  if  any  of  you  fear  also  that,  as  being 
to  fisrht  aerainst  odds  in  number ;  for  many  in  little  room  are  so 
much  the  slower  to  do  what  they  desire,  and  easier  to  be 
annoyed  by  our  preparations.  But  the  very  truth  you  shall 
now  understand  by  these  things,  whereof  we  suppose  we  have 
most  certain  intelligence  ;  for  their  calamities  increasing  beyond 
measure  on  them,  and  being  forced  by  the  difficulties  which 
they  are  in  at  this  present,  they  are  grown  desperate,  not 
trusting  to  their  forces,  but  willing  to  put  themselves  upon  the 
decision  of  fortune,  as  well  as  they  may,  that  so  they  may 
either  sail  out  by  forcing  their  way,  or  else  make  their  retreat 
afterward  by  land,  as  men  whose  estates  cannot  change  into 
the  worse. 

LXVIII.  "  Against  such  confusion,  therefore,  and  against 
the  fortune  of  our  greatest  enemies,  now  betraying  itself  into 
our  hands,  let  us  fight  with  anger,  and  with  an  opinion  not 
only  that  it  is  most  lawful  against  our  enemies  for  all  to  think 
themselves  justified,  for  the  purpose  of  being  avenged  on  their 
assailants,  in  glutting  to  the  full  the  rage  of  their  anger,  but  that 
also  we  shall  gain  revenge  on  an  enemy,  as  is  most  commonly 
said,  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world.  And  that  they  are  our 
enemies,  and  our  greatest  enemies,  you  all  well  enough  know, 
seeing  they  come  hither  into  our  land  to  bring  it  into  servitude ; 
wherein  if  they  had  succeeded,  they  would  have  brought  upon 
the  men  the  most  bitter  calamities,  upon  the  women  and 
children  the  most  unseemly  treatment,  and  upon  the  whole  city 
the  most  ignominous  name.^  In  regard  whereof,  it  is  not  fit 
that  any  of  you  should  be  tender-hearted,  or  think  it  gain,  if 

'  'AKovTiffrai  xep^aw-  Such  as  when  on  land  could  use  their  darts,  but 
not  when  tottering  on  the  water. 

2  That  is,  according  to  the  motion  of  the  galley,  not  steadfastly  as  upon 
land. 

3  The  name  of  subject. 
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they  go  away  without  putting  you  to  further  danger,  for  so  Year  19. 
they  equally  mean  to  do  though  they  get  the  victory ;  but  oi.  91. 4.' 
effecting,  as  it  is  likely  we  shall,  what  we  intend,  both  to  be 
revenged  of  these,  and  to  deliver  to  all  Sicily  their  liberty 
which  they  enjoyed  before,  but  now  is  more  assured,  honour- 
able is  the  combat.  And  rarest  are  those  hazards,  which  from 
failure  bring  but  little  loss,  but  from  success  the  greatest 
benefits." 

LXIX.  When  Gylippus  and  the  commanders  of  the  Sy-  Nicias  ad- 
racusians  had  in  this  manner  encouraged  their  soldiers,  they  particular 
directly  put  their  men  aboard,  perceiving  the  Athenians  to  do  ^xhorta- 
the  same.     But  Nicias,  perplexed  by  their  present  state,  and  each  of 
seeing  how  great  and  how  near  the  danger  was,  being  now  on  manders". 
the  point  to  put  forth  from  the  harbour,  and  thinking,  as  in  ^^  ranges 
great  battles  it  falls  out,  that,  as  regarded  what  was  to  be  done,  forces 
somewhat  in  every  kind  was  still  wanting,  and  that,  in  what  be*ach.  ^ 
was  to  be  said,  enough  had  not  yet  been  spoken,  he  called  unto  Tjie  Athe- 

.  r  7  mans 

him  again  all  the  captains  of  galleys,  and  spoke  unto  them  weigh 
every  one  by  their  father's,  their  tribe's,  and  their  proper  names,  ^e'nding  to" 
and  entreated  every  one  of  them  that  had  reputation  in  any  jorce  the 
kind,  not  to  betray  the  same ;  and  those  whose  ancestors  were 
eminent,  not  to  deface  their  hereditary  virtues ;  calling  to  their 
recollection  their  country's  liberty,  and  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  all  men  to  live  there  as  they  pleased ;  and  saying  whatever 
else  in  such  a  pinch  men  are  accustomed  to  say,  who  do  not 
avoid  using  what  may  appear  to  any  to  be  old  and  common- 
place arguments,  (and  such  as  are  adduced  on  all  occasions 
nearly  the  same,  touching  their  wives  and  children  and  paternal 
gods,)  but  all  that  they  think  serviceable  in  the  present  dis- 
couragement, they  cry  into  their  ears.  And  when  he  thought 
he  had  admonished  them  not  enough,  but  as  much  as  the  time 
indeed  would  permit,  he  went  his  way,  and  drew  out  those 
forces  that  were  to  serve  on  land  to  the  sea  side ;  and  drew 
them  up  so  that  they  might  take  up  the  greatest  length  of 
ground  they  were  able,  thereby  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in 
confirming  the  courage  of  them  that  were  aboard.  And  De- 
mosthenes, Menander,  and  Euthydemus,*  (for  those  of  the 
Athenian  commanders  went  aboard,)  putting  forth  from  their 
camp,  went  immediately  to  the  line  of  vessels  that  blocked  up 

*  The  same  mentioned  in  chap,  xvi,  though  in  some  copies  he  is  called 
Eudemus. 
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Year  19.    the  haven,  and  to  the  passage  that  was  still  left  open,  intending 
01.  91.  4.   ^^  force  their  way  out. 

but  are  re-  LXX.  But  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  being 
tiiVsyra-  ^ut  already  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  galleys  they  had 
cusians.  before,  disposed  part  of  them  to  guard  the  open  passage,  and 
the  rest  in  circle  about  the  haven,  to  the  end  they  might  fall 
upon  the  Athenians  from  all  parts  at  once,  and  that  their  land 
forces  might  withal  be  near  to  aid  them  wheresoever  the  galleys 
touched.  In  the  Syracusian  navy,  Sicanus  and  Agatharchus 
commanded  each  of  them  a  wing,  and  Pythen  with  the 
The  battle  Corinthians  had  the  middle  battle.  After  the  Athenians  were 
mences.  come  to  the  lock  of  the  haven,  at  the  first  charge  they  overcame 
the  galleys  placed  there  to  guard  it,  and  endeavoured  to  break 
open  the  booms ;  but  when  afterwards  the  Syracusians  and 
confederates  came  upon  them  from  every  side,  they  fought  not 
at  the  lock  only,  but  also  in  the  haven  itself;  and  the  battle 
was  sharp,  and  of  such  a  kind  as  there  had  never  before  been 
the  like.  For  the  courasce  wherewith  the  mariners  on  both 
sides  brought  up  their  galleys  to  any  part,  when  the  signal  was 
sounded,  was  very  great,  and  great  was  the  plotting  and 
counterplotting,  and  contention  one  against  another  of  the 
masters.  Also  the  soldiers,  when  the  galleys  boarded  each 
other,  did  their  utmost  not  to  be  excelled  by  each  other  in  any 
points  of  skill  that  could  be  used  from  the  decks,^  and  every 
man  in  the  place  assigned  him,  put  himself  forth  to  appear  the 
foremost.  But  many  galleys  falling  close  together  in  a  narrow 
compass,  (for  they  were  the  most  galleys  that  in  any  battle 
fought  in  the  least  room,  being  little  fewer  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other  than  two  hundred,)  they  ran  with  the  beak  against 
each  other  but  seldom,  there  being  no  means  of  retiring,  nor  of 
sailing  through  the  enemy ;  but  made  assaults  upon  each  other 
oftener,  as  galley  with  galley,  either  flying  or  pursuing,  chanced 
to  fall  foul.  And  as  long  as  a  galley  was  bringing  up  to  an- 
other, they  that  stood  on  the  decks  used  their  darts  and  arrows 
and  stones  in  abimdance  against  her,  but  being  once  come  close, 
the  soldiers  coming  to  handstrokes  attempted  to  board  each 
other.     And  in  many  places  it  so  fell  out  through  want  of 

5  These  words  admit  of  a  different  construction,  and  perhaps  a  preferable 
one,  which  Dr.  Arnold  gives,  "  and  the  soldiers  (or  nnarines)  did  all  they 
could  that  the  service  on  deck  (to  otto  trov  Karourrpwtxaros)  should  not  be 
outdone  by  the  other  service,  i.  e.  the  sailors. " 
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room,  that  they  which  ran  upon  a  galley  on  one  side  were  run  Year  19. 
upon  themselves  on  the  other,  and  that  two  galleys,  or  some-  yj  91^4^* 
times  more,  were  forced  close  aboard  of  one,  and  that  the 
masters  were  necessitated  at  once  to  have  a  care,  not  in  one 
place  only,  but  in  many  together,  how  to  defend  on  the  one 
side,  and  how  to  offend  on  the  other.  And  the  great  noise  of 
many  galleys  falling  foul  of  one  another,  both  amazed  them 
and  took  away  their  hearing  of  what  their  officers^  directed ;  for 
the  officers  gave  their  directions  oftentimes  and  loudly  on  both 
sides,  not  only  as  art  required,  but  out  of  their  present  eager- 
ness ;  the  Athenians  crying  out  to  theirs  to  force  the  passage, 
and  now,  if  ever,  valiantly  to  lay  hold  upon  their  safe  return  to 
their  country ;  and  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  to 
theirs,  how  honourable  a  thing  to  every  one  of  them  it  would 
be  to  hinder  their  escape,  and  by  this  victory  to  augment  eveiy 
man  the  honour  of  his  own  country.  Moreover  the  com- 
manders of  either  side,  where  they  saw  any  man  without 
necessity  to  row  astern,  would  call  unto  the  captain  of  the 
galley  by  his  name,  and  ask  him,  the  Athenians,  whether  he 
retired  because  he  thous^ht  the  most  hostile  land  to  be  more 
their  friend  than  the  sea,  which  they  had,  through  no  little 
labour,  been  masters  of?  The  Syracusians  theirs,  whether  when 
they  clearly  knew  that  the  Athenians  desired  earnestly  by  any 
means  to  get  away,  they  would  nevertheless  fly  from  the  fliers  ? 
LXXI.  Whilst  the  conflict  upon  the  water  was  still  in  sus- 
pense, the  land-forces  felt  a  vehement  conflict  and  excitement 
of  their  affections ;  they  of  the  place  contending  for  increase  of 
the  honours  they  had  already  got,  and  the  invaders  fearing  a 
worse  estate  than  they  were  already  in.  For  the  Athenians, 
who  had  their  whole  fortune  at  stake  in  their  galleys,  were 
in  such  a  fear  for  the  event,  as  they  had  never  been  in  the  like ; 
and  because  of  the  varying  and  changeable  nature  of  the  sea- 
fight,  they  were  necessitated  also  to  behold  it  with  varying  and 
different  feelings.^      For   the   spectacle  being   near,  and  not 

6  Similar  to  the  boatswains  among  us,  their  office  was  to  direct  the 
rowers. 

'  In  this  most  difficult  passage,  I  have  followed  Dr.  Arnold's  explanation 
in  taking  the  word  avwuaXov  twice ;  thus,  5ta  to  avceixaKov  t7]s  vav/xaxias, 
a.vo>ij.a\ov  uxov  Kai  r-r\v  iiroipLv  avrrjs ;  and  have  given  it  the  best  explanation 
I  could.  In  the  long  note  in  Goeller,  the  reader  may  find  various  other 
explanations  and  conjectures,  all  of  which  appear  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
to  him,  and  he  gives  none  of  his  own. 

3u 
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Year  19.  looking  all  of  them  upon  one  and  the  same  part,  any  that  saw 
oi.^Qll'f'  t'^eir  own  side  prevail  took  heart,  and  fell  to  calling  upon  the 
gods,  that  they  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  safety :  and 
they  that  saw  them  have  the  worse,  not  only  lamented,  but 
shrieked  outright,  and  had  their  minds  more  subdued  by  the 
sight  of  what  was  done,  than  they  that  were  present  in  the 
battle  itself.  Others  that  looked  on  some  part  where  the  fight 
was  equal,  because  the  contention  continued  so  as  they  could 
make  no  judgment  on  it,  with  gesture  of  body  on  every  occa- 
sion, agreeable  to  their  expectation,  passed  the  time  in  a  most 
miserable  perplexity.  For  they  were  ever  within  a  little  either 
of  escaping  or  of  perishing.  And  one  might  hear  in  one  and 
the  same  army,  as  long  as  the  fight  upon  the  water  was  equally 
balanced,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  lamentations,  shouts  that 
they  conquer,  that  they  are  conquered,  and  whatsoever  of 
various  kinds  else  a  great  army  in  great  danger  is  forced  to 
and  after  utter.  They  also  that  were  aboard  suffered  the  same,  till  at 
struggle  last  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  after  long  resistance 
the  Athe-  ^^  ^]^g  ^j-j^gj.  gjjjg^  p^j  ^j^gj^  undoubtedly  to  flight,  and  pressing 
routed  and  on  them,  chased  them,  with  great  clamour  and  encouragement 
ashore.  among  each  other,  to  the  shore.  And  the  sea  forces  making 
to  the  shore,  some  one  way  and  some  another,  except  only  such 
as  were  taken  by  being  far  from  it,  escaped  into  the  camp. 
And  the  army  that  was  upon  the  land,  no  longer  now  of 
different  passions,  with  one  and  the  same  vehemence,  all  with 
shrieks  and  sighs,  unable  to  sustain  what  befell,  ran  part  to  save 
the  galleys,  part  to  the  defence  of  the  rest  of  the  wall;  and 
others,  who  were  far  the  greatest  number,  fell  presently  to 
consider  every  one  of  the  best  Avay  to  save  himself.  And  this 
was  a  consternation  inferior  to  none  of  all  that  ever  took  place, 
and  they  suffered  now  the  like  to  what  they  had  made  others  to 
suffier  before  at  Pylos.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  then,  besides 
the  loss  of  their  fleet,  lost  the  men  whom  they  had  set  over 
into  the  island,  and  the  Athenians  now,  without  some  accident 
not  to  be  expected,  were  out  of  all  hope  of  saving  themselves 
by  land. 
The  Syra-  LXXII.  After  this  severe  battle,  and  many  galleys  and  men 
on  either  side  lost,^  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 


cusians 
erect  a 
trophy. 


8  Of  the  Athenian  galleys,  sixty  were  destroyed ;   of  the  Syracusian, 
eight,  and  ten  rendered  unfit  for  sea. — Diod.  Sic. 
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having  the  victory,  took  up  the  wreck,  and  bodies  of  their  dead.  Year  19. 
and  having  sailed  away  to  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.     But  the  yj  g^^  4/ 
Athenians,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  present  loss, 
never  thought  of  asking  leave  to  take  up  their  dead  or  wreck, 
but  fell  immediately  to  consultation  how  to  be  gone  the  same 
night.      But    Demosthenes   coming   to   Nicias,  delivered  his  Demos- 
opinion  for  manning  what  were  left  of  their  vessels,  and  forcing  Nicias 
the   passage,  if  it  were  possible,  betimes  the  next  morning,  '^^^^  to 
saying  that  their  galleys  which  were  yet  remaining,  and  service-  other  at- 
able,  were  more  than  those  of  the  enemy.     For  the  Athenians  the'bar*-'^ 
had  yet  left  them  about  sixty,  and  the  Syracusians  under  fifty.  ^^J^^'  ^^^ 
But  when  Nicias  agreed  to  the  advice,  and  they  would  have  refuse  to 
manned  out  the  galleys,  the  mariners  refused  to  go  aboard,  as  ^^^^  ^"^  ' 
being  not  only  dejected  with  their  defeat,  but  also  without 
opinion  of  ever  having  the  upper  hand  any  more.     Whereupon 
they  now  all  turned  their  attention  towards  making  their  retreat 
by  land. 

LXXIII.   But  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse,  suspecting  their  Stratagem 
purpose,  and  apprehending  it  as  a  matter  dangerous,  that  so  crates  to 
great  an  army  going  away  by  land,  and  sitting  down  in  some  pi"event 
part  or  other  of  Sicily,  should  there  renew  the  war,  repaired  to  of  the 
the   magistrates,  and   admonished  them  that  it  was  not  fit,  that  night, 
through  negligence,  to  suffer  the  enemy  in  the  night  time  to 
go  their  ways,  alleging  what  he  thought  best  to  the  purpose, 
but  that  all  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  should  go 
out  and  cast  up  fortifications  in  the  roads,  and  seize  and  guard 
all  the  narrow  passages.     Now  they  were  all  of  them  of  the 
same  opinion,  no  less  than  himself,  and  thought  it  fit  to  be 
done,  but  they  conceived  withal  that  the  soldiers  now  joyfully 
taking  their  ease  after  a  sore  battle,  it  being  also  a  feast,  for  it 
happened  that  this  was  their  day  of  sacrifice  to  Hercules, 
would  not  easily  be  brought  to  obey ;  for  through  excess  of  joy 
for  the  victory,  they  would  most  of  them,  in  the  festival,  turn 
their  attention  to  drinking,  and  would  expect  any  thing  rather 
than  to  be  persuaded  at  this  time  to  take  arms  again  and  go 
out.     But  seeing  the  magistrates  on  this  consideration  thought 
it  hard  to  be  done,  Hermocrates  not  prevailing,  afterwards,  of 
his  own  head,  contrived  this ;  fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should 
be  beforehand  with  them  in  passing  at  their  ease  the  hardest 
part  of  the  way  in  the  night,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  he  sent 
certain  of  his  friends,  and  with  them  certain  horsemen,  to  the 


Year  19. 
A.C.413. 
01.  91.  4. 


The  Athe- 
nians de- 
termine 
not  to 
commence 
the  retreat 
until  the 
third  day 
after  the 
Fea  fight. 
The  Syra- 
cusians 
and  Gy- 
lippus 
block  up 
all  the 
roads,  and 
station 
guards  at 
the  fords. 


The  Athe- 
nians com' 
mence 
their  re- 
treat. 
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Athenian  camp,  who  approaching  so  near  as  to  be  heard  speak, 
called  to  some  of  them  to  come  forth,  as  if  they  had  been 
friends  of  the  Athenians,  (for  Nicias  had  some  within  that 
used  to  give  him  intelligence,)  and  bade  them  advise  Nicias, 
not  to  remove  his  army  by  night,  for  that  the  Syracusians  had 
beset  the  ways,  but  that  by  day,  having  made  their  prepara- 
tions at  their  leisure,  to  march  away. 

■  LXXIV.  On  this  message  they  waited  that  night,  supposing 
it  had  been  without  fraud.  And  afterwards,  because  they  went 
not  presently,  they  thought  good  to  stay  there  that  day  also ; 
to  the  end  that  the  soldiers  might  pack  up  their  necessaries  as 
commodiously  as  they  could,  and  be  gone,  leaving  all  things 
else  behind  them,  save  what  was  necessary  as  provision  for 
their  bodies.  But  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  with  their 
land  forces  went  out  before  them,  and  not  only  stopped  up  the 
ways  in  the  country  about,  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
likely  to  pass,  and  kept  a  guard  at  the  fords  of  brooks  and 
rivers,  but  also  stood  drawn  up  to  receive  and  stop  their  army 
in  such  places  as  they  thought  convenient.  And  with  their 
galleys  they  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  the  Athenians,  and  towed 
their  galleys  away  from  the  shore:  some  few  whereof  the 
Athenians  had  burnt,  as  they  meant  to  have  done  with  all,  but 
the  rest  at  their  leisure,  as  any  of  them  chanced  in  any  place 
to  have  driven  ashore,  they  hauled  off,  and  conveyed  to  the 
city. 

LXXV.  After  this,  when  every  thing  seemed  unto  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  sufficiently  prepared,  they  dislodged,  being 
now  the  third  day^  from  their  fight  by  sea.  It  was  a  lament- 
able departure,  not  only  for  the  particulars,  as  that  they 
marched  away  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  and  that  in- 
stead of  their  great  hopes,  they  had  endangered  both  them- 
selves and  the  state;  but  also  for  the  dolorous  objects  which 
presented  themselves  both  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  every  of 
them  in  particular  in  the  leaving  of  their  camp.  For  their 
dead  lying  unburied,  when  any  one  saw  his  friend  on  the 
ground,  it  struck  him  at  once  both  with  fear  and  grief;  and 
the  living  that  were  left  behind  sick  or  wounded,  both  excited 

0  The  third  from  the  naval  action,  according  to  the  phrase  of  Thucydides, 
and  the  usual  manner  of  reckoning  among  the  Greeks,  who  counted  the  day 
itself  of  an  action  the  first,  the  next  day  as  the  second,  and  so  forth. — 
Mitford. 
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much  more  grief  among  the  survivors  than  the  dead,  and  were  Year  19. 
more  miserable.  For  betaking  themselves  to  entreaties  and  la-  qJ  gj  ^ ' 
mentations,  they  brought  them  to  a  state  of  perplexity,  plead- 
ing to  be  taken  along  with  them,  and  calling  loudly  on  whom- 
soever they  saw  of  their  fellows  or  familiars,  and  hanging  on 
the  necks  of  their  comrades  who  were  already  departing,  and 
following  as  far  as  they  were  able,  and  when  the  strength  of 
their  bodies  failed  that  they  could  go  no  further,  not  without 
a  few^  obtestations  by  the  gods,  and  lamentations,  were  there 
left  behind;  insomuch  that  the  whole  army,  filled  with  tears, 
and  irresolute,  could  hardly  get  away,  though  from  a  hostile 
land ;  and  they  had  suffered  already,  and  feared  to  suffer  in 
the  future  more  than  with  tears  could  be  expressed ;  but  hung 
down  their  heads,  and  greatly  blamed  themselves.  For  they 
seemed  like  nothing  else  but  the  people  of  some  great  city 
starved  out  by  siege,  and  making  their  escape.  For  the  whole 
number  that  marched  Avere  no  less  one  with  another  than  forty 
thousand  men.  Of  whom,  not  only  the  ordinary  sort  carried 
every  one  what  he  thought  he  should  have  occasion  to  use,  but 
also  the  men  at  arms  and  horsemen,  contrary  to  their  custom, 
carried  their  victuals  under  their  arms,  partly  for  want,  and 
partly  for  distrust  of  their  servants,  (who  before  from  time  to 
time  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  but  at  this  time  deserted  in 
the  greatest  number,)  and  yet  what  they  carried  thus  was  not 
enough  to  suffice  them ;  for  there  was  no  longer  any  supply  of 
provisions  in  the  camp.  Neither  were  the  sufferings  of  others, 
and  that  equal  division  of  misery,  which  nevertheless  is  some- 
what wont  to  lighten  it,  in  that  we  suffer  with  many,  at  this 
time  so  much  as  thought  light  in  itself.  And  the  rather,  be- 
cause they  considered  from  what  splendour  and  glory  which  they 
enjoyed  before,  to  what  an  end  they  had  now  come,  and  into 
how  low  an  estate  they  were  now  fallen  :  for  never  Grecian 
army  so  differed  from  itself.  For  whereas  they  came  with  a 
purpose  to  enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear  of 
being  made  slaves  themselves ;  and  instead  of  prayers  and 
hymns,  with  which  they  put  to  sea,  they  went  back  again  with 
the  contrary  omens :  and  whereas  they  came  out  seamen,  they 

1  The  word  ovk  Dr.  Arnold  repeats  again  before  oKiyuv,  so  as  to  make  it, 
"  not  without  many  obtestations  or  entreaties."  Mr.  Bloomficld  explains  the 
text  as  it  stands,  "  not  without  a  few,"  namely,  such  as  their  strength  would 
allow  them. 
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Year  19.    departed  land-men,  and  relied  not  upon  tlieir  naval  forces,  but 
01.91.4.*  ^pon  tlieir  men  at  arms.     Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  the  great 
danger  yet  hanging  over  them,  these  miseries  seemed  all  to  be 
tolerable. 

LXXVI.  Nicias  perceiving  the  army  to  be  dejected,  and 
the  great  change  that  was  in  it,  came  up  to  the  ranks  and  en- 
couraged and  comforted  them,  as  far  as  for  the  present  means 
he  was  able,  and  as  he  went  from  part  to  part,  exalted  his  voice 
more  than  ever  before,  both  as  being  earnest  in  his  exhortation, 
and  because  also  he  desired  that  the  benefit  of  his  words  might 
reach  as  far  as  might  be. 

Oration  of  Nicias  to  his  afflicted  Army. 
LXXVII.  *'  Athenians  and  confederates,  we  must  hope  still 
even  in  our  present  estate.  Men  have  been  saved  ere  now 
from  greater  dangers  than  these  are  ;  nor  ought  you  too  much 
to  accuse  yourselves,  either  for  your  losses  past,  or  the  unde- 
served miseries  we  are  now  in.  Even  I  myself,  that  have  the 
advantage  of  none  of  you  in  strength  of  body,  (for  you  see  in 
what  a  state  I  am  from  my  sickness,)  nor  am  thought  inferior 
to  any  of  you  for  prosperity  past,  either  in  respect  of  my  own 
private  person,  or  otherwise,  am  nevertheless  now  tossed  by 
the  waves  of  the  same  danger  as  the  meanest  of  you.  And  yet 
I  have  passed  my  life  with  much  reverence  towards  the  gods, 
according  to  the  law,  and  have  conducted  myself  justly  and 
unblameably  towards  men.  For  which  cause  my  hope  is  still 
confident  of  the  future,  though  these  calamities,  as  being  not 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  deserts,^  do  indeed  make  me 
fear.  But  they  may  perhaps  even  cease.  For  both  the  enemy 
have  already  had  sufficient  fortune,  and  the  gods,  if  any  of 
them  have  been  already  displeased  with  our  voyage,  have  al- 
ready sufficiently  punished  us.  Others  have  invaded  their 
neighbours  as  well  as  we ;  and  as  their  offence,  w^hich  pro- 
ceeded of  human  infirmity,  so  their  punishment  also  hath  been 
tolerable.  And  we  have  reason  now,  both  to  hope  for  more 
favour  from  the  gods,  (for  our  case  deserveth  their  pity  rather 
than  their  hatred,)  and  also  not  to  be  too  much  cast  down  our- 
selves, seeing  how  good  and  how  many  men  at  arms  you  are, 
marching  together  in  order  of  battle.     But  consider  this,  that 

2  Or  it  may  be  rendered,  "  and  these  calamities  do  not  terrify  me  in  pro- 
portion to  their  greatness." 
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wheresoever  you  please  to  sit  down,  there  at  once  of  yourselves  Year  19. 
you  are  a  commonwealth,  such  as  not  any  other  in  Sicily  can  01^9/4^' 
either  easily  sustain  if  you  assault,  or  remove  if  you  be  once 
seated.  Now  for  your  march,  that  it  may  be  safe  and  orderly, 
look  to  it  yourselves,  with  no  other  consideration  any  of  you, 
but  that  what  place  soever  he  shall  be  forced  to  fight  in,  the 
same,  if  he  win  it,  must  be  his  country  and  his  fort.  March 
you  must  with  diligence,  both  night  and  day  alike,  for  our 
victual  is  short ;  and  if  we  can  but  reach  some  amicable  ter- 
ritory of  the  Siculi,  (for  these  are  still  firm  to  us  through  their 
fear  of  the  Syracusians,)  then  you  may  think  yourselves  secure. 
And  a  message  has  been  sent  forward  to  them ;  and  they  have 
been  desired  to  meet  us,  and  bring  provisions.  In  sum, 
soldiers,  know  this,  that  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  valiant ; 
for  there  is  no  place  near,  whither,  being  cowards,  you  can 
possibly  escape  and  be  saved.  Whereas,  if  you  escape  through 
the  enemy  at  this  time,  you  may  every  one  attain  again  what- 
soever any  where  he  most  desires  to  see ;  and  the  Athenians 
may  re-erect  the  great  power  of  their  city,  though  it  be  fallen. 
For  men,  not  walls,  nor  the  galleys  destitute  of  those  who  man 
them,  make  the  city." 

LXXVIII.  Nicias,  as  he  used  this  exhortation,  went  withal  The  Athe- 
about  the  army,  and  where  he  saw  any  man  straggle,  and  not  fJat^a'^^" 
march  in  his  rank,  he  brought  him  about  and  set  him  in  his  party  of 
place;  and  Demosthenes  having  spoken  to  the  same  or  like  siansatthe 
purpose,  did  as  much  to  those  soldiers  under  him.     And  the  ^^"^  °^  ^'^® 
army  advanced,  arranged  in  a  square,  the  division  of  Nicias 
leading  the  way,  and  that  of  Demosthenes  following ;  and  the 
men  at  arms  received  those  that  carried  the  bag-gasre  and  the 
other  multitude  within  them.    When  they  were  come  to  the 
ford  of  the  river  Anapus,  they  there  found  certain  of  the  Sy- 
racusians and  their  confederates  embattled  against  them  on  the 
bank ;  but  these  they  put  to  flight,  and  having  won  the  passage, 
marched  forward.    But  the  Syracusian  horsemen  lay  still  upon 
them,  and  their  light-armed  plied  them  with  their  darts  in  the 
flank.     This  day  the  Athenians  advanced  forty  furlongs,  and 
lodged  that  night  at  a  certain  hill.     The  next  day,  early,  they 
marched  on,  and  advanced  forward  about  twenty  furlongs,  and 
descending  into  a  certain  champaign  ground,  encamped  there, 
with  intent  both  to  get  victual  at  the  houses,  (for  the  place  was 
inhabited,)  and  to  carry  water  with  them  thence;  for  before 
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Year  19.    them,  in  the  way  they  were  to  pass,  for  many  furlongs  together, 

01  91  4  '  t^^6''6  "^^'3,8  little  to  be  had.     But  the  Syracusians  in  the  mean- 

The  Syra-  time  got  before  them,  and  cut  off  their  passage  with  a  wall. 

occu  °*      This  was  at  a  steep  hill,  on  either  side  whereof  was  the  channel 

Acraeum     of  a  torrent  with  steep  and  rocky  banks,  and  it  is  called  Acra^um 

rp,      '       Lepas.^     The  next  dav,  the  Athenians  went  on,  and  the  horse- 

1  he  pro-  ^  ''  .  . 

gress  of      men  and  darters  of  the   Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 

nians  is  "   being  a  great  number  both,  pressed  them  so  with  their  horses 

b'^Th^^s     ^"^  darts,  that  the  Athenians,  after  long  fight,  were  compelled 

racusian     to  retire  again  into  the  same  camp ;  but  now  with  less  victual 

and^iJht-  ^^^^^^  before,  because,  by  reason  of  the  horsemen,  it  was  not  pos- 

armed.       sible  for  them  any  more  to  straggle  abroad. 

The  Athe-       LXXIX.  In  the  morning  betimes  they  dislodged  and  put 

Tempt ^to     themselves  on  their  march  again,  and  forced  their  way  to  the 

force  the     hill  which  the  enemy  had  fortified,  where  they  found  before 

the  Syra-    them  the  Syracusian  foot  embattled  in  great  depth  above  the 

the'hill  °°  fortification,  on  the  hill's  side ;    for  the  place  itself  was  but 

Being  un-  narrow.     The  Athenians  charging  up  assaulted  the  wall,  but 

ClI  fpflCCf  11  I 

they  re-    '  being  exposed  to  the  missile-weapons  of  the  numerous  enemy 
treat  to  the  fi-oj^i  the  hills,  which  was  steep,  so  that  they  from  above  easily 
reached  their  aim,  and  being  unable  to  force  it,  they  retired 
again  and  rested.    There  happened  at  the  same  time  some  claps 
of  thunder,  and  a  shower  of  rain,  as  usually  falls  out  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  being  now  near  autumn,  which  further  dis- 
heartened the  Athenians,  who  thought  that  also  this  did  tend 
The  Syra-  to  their  destruction.     Whilst  they  lay  still,  Gylippus  and  the 
endeavour  Syracusians  sent  part  of  their  army  to  raise  a  wall  at  their  backs 
unsuc-       in  the  way  they  had  come,  but  this  the  Athenians  hindered,  by 
to  take       sending  against  them  part  of  theirs.    After  this,  the  Athenians 
them  m      retiring  with  their  whole  army  into  the  more  champaign  ground, 
passed  that  night  there,  and  the  next  day  went  forward  again. 
And  the  Syracusians,  with  their  darts  from  every  part  round 
about,  wounded  many   of  them ;    and   when   the   Athenians 
charged,  they  retired ;  and  when  they  retired,  the  Syracusians 
charged ;  and  that  especially  upon  the  hindmost,  that  by  putting 
The  next    to  flight  a  few  they  might  terrify  the  whole  army.     And  for 
Athenians  ^  good  while  the  Athenians  in  this  manner  withstood  them ; 
advance     a^j  afterwards,  having  advanced  five  or  six  furlongs  forward, 

five  or  SIX  '  o  o  ' 

stadia,  and 
then  halt. 

3  A  lofty  and  precipitous  place,  to  the  west  of  Euryalus,  now  commonly  j 

called  Crainti. 
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they  rested  in  the  plain ;  and  the  Syracusians  went  from  them  Year  19. 
to  their  own  camp.  q\^  9^^  4  * 

LXXX.  And  at  night  it  seemed  good  to  Nicias  and  Demos-  At  night 
thenes,  seeing  the  miserable  estate  of  their  army,  from  the  want  jje^fog!^"'^ 
already  of  all  necessaries,  and  that  many  of  their  men,  by  the  t'lenes 
many  assaults  that  took  place  of  the  enemy,  were  wounded,  to  their 
lead  away  the  army,  after  having  lighted  as  many  watch-fires ''j'J^^.®'^'^*^ 
as  they  possibly  could,  not  the  way  they  purposed  before,  but  their 
toward  the  sea,  which  was  the  contrary  way  to  that  which  the  treat  in  the 
Syracusians  guarded.    Now  this  whole  journey  of  the  army  lay  direction 
not  towards  Catana,  but   towards   the   other  side   of  Sicily,  rina  and 
Camarina,  and  Gela,  and  the  cities,  as  well  Grecian  as  Bar- 
barian, that  way.     When  they  had  kindled  many   fires  ac- 
cordingly, they  marched  in  the  night.     And,  as  usually  it  falls 
out  in  all  armies,  and  most  of  all  in  the  greatest,  to  be  subject 
to  aflPright  and  terror,  especially  marching  by  night,  and  in 
hostile  ground,  and  the  enemy  not  far  distant,  they  fell  into 
confusion  ;  the  army  of  Nicias  leading  the  way,  kept  together 
and  got  far  before ;  but  that  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  about 
the  half  or  more,  was  both  severed  from  the  rest,  and  marched 
more  disorderly.*     Nevertheless  by  the  morning  betimes  they 
got  to  the  sea  side,  and  entering  into  the  way  called  the  Helorine 
[way],  they  went  on,  to  the  end  that  when  they  came  to  the 
river  Cacyparis,  they  should  march  upwards  along  the  river 
side  through  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  for  they  hoped  that  this 
way  the   Siculi,  to  whom  they  had  sent,  would  meet  them. 
When  they  came  to  the  river,  here  also  they  found  a  certain  They  force 
guard  of  the  Syracusians  stopping  their  passage  with  a  wall  and  sage^of  "the 
with  piles.     When  they  had  forced  this  guard,  they  passed  the  nverCacy- 
river,  and  again  marched  on  to  another  river  called  Erineus, 
for  that  was  the  way  which  the  guides  directed  them  to  go, 

LXXXI.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracusians  and  their  con-  The  Syra- 
federates,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that  they  knew  the  murmur  at 
Athenians  were  gone,  most  of  them  accusing  Gjdippus  of  having  Gylippus 

*  On  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  Athenians,  Mr.  Thirlwall  (iii.  452.) 
remarks,  "that  there  is  some  obscurity  in  the  description  in  Thucydides  of 
the  movements  of  the  two  generals  after  their  separation ;  but  it  seems 
tolerably  clear  that  they  both  pursued  the  Helorus  road,  and  crossed  the 
Cacyparis  at  the  same  point :  but  that  Demosthenes  was  overtaken  before 
he  reached  the  Erineus,  which  Nicias  crossed  late  in  the  same  day  on  which 
his  colleague  surrendered ;  and  was  himself  overpowered  on  the  banks  of 
the  Assinartis." 
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Year  19. 
A.C.  413. 
01.91.4. 

for  having 
let  the 
Athenians 
escape. 
He  sets  out 
in  pursuit, 
and  about 
dinner 
time  comes 
up  with 
the  di- 
vision of 
Demos- 
thenes, 
which  he 
surrounds 
on  everj' 
side. 


At  the 
close  of 
the  day 
the  Athe- 
nians 
under  De- 
mosthenes 
having 
suffered 
severely 
surrender, 
on  con- 
dition of 
their  lives 
being 
spared. 


let  them  go  with  his  consent,  followed  them  with  speed  the 
same  way  which  they  easily  perceived  they  were  gone,  and 
about  dinner  time  overtook  them.  When  they  were  come  up 
to  those  with  Demosthenes,  who  were  the  hindmost,  and  had 
marched  more  slowly  and  disorderly  than  the  other  part  had 
done,  as  having  been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,  they  fell 
upon  them  and  fought.  And  the  Syracusian  horsemen  hemmed 
them  in,  and  forced  them  up  into  a  narrow  compass  the  more 
easily  now,  because  they  were  divided  from  the  rest.  Now  the 
army  of  Nicias  was  distant  fifty  furlongs  in  advance ;  for  he  led 
away  the  faster,  because  he  thought  not  that  their  safety  consisted 
in  staying  and  fighting  voluntarily,  but  rather  in  a  speedy  retreat, 
and  then  only  fighting  when  they  could  not  choose.  But  De- 
mosthenes was  both  in  greater  and  in  more  continual  toil,  because 
the  enemy  pressed  upon  him  first,  being  last  in  the  retreat.  And 
seeing  the  Syracusians  pursuing  him,  he  went  not  on,  but  put  his 
men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by  his  stay  he  was  encompassed  and 
brought,  he  and  the  Athenians  with  him,  into  great  disorder. 
For  being  shut  up  within  a  place  enclosed  round  with  a  wall, 
and  which  on  either  side  had  a  way  out,  and  abundance  of  olive 
trees,  they  were  exposed  from  all  sides  at  once  to  the  enemy's 
missile- weapons.  For  the  Syracusians  assaulted  them  in  this 
way,  and  not  in  close  battle,  upon  very  good  reason ;  for  to 
hazard  battle  against  men  desperate,  was  not  so  much  for  theirs 
as  for  the  Athenians'  advantage.  Besides,  after  so  manifest 
successes,  they  spared  themselves  somewhat,  because  they  were 
loth  to  be  cut  off"  before  the  end  of  the  business,  and  also  they 
thought  even,  by  this  kind  of  fight,  to  subdue  and  take  them 
alive. 

LXXXII.  Whereupon,  after  they  had  plied  the  Athenians 
and  their  confederates  all  day  long  from  every  side  with 
missiles,  and  saw  that  with  their  wounds  and  other  annoyances 
they  were  already  in  great  distress,  Gylippus  and  the  Syra- 
cusians, and  their  confederates,  first  made  proclamation,  that  if 
any  of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them,  they  should  be 
at  liberty  ;^  and  the  men  of  some  few  cities  went  over.  And 
then  afterwards  they  enter  into  terms  with  all  the  rest  that  were 
with  Demosthenes,  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and 
none  of  them  be  put  to  death,  neither  violently,  nor  by  bonds, 

5  Or  more  literally,  "  if  any  one  of  the  islanders  wishes  to  come  over  to 
them  on  condition  of  having  his  liberty,  he  shall  be  received." 
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nor  by  want  of  the  necessities  of  life.     And  they  all  yielded  Year  19. 
themselves,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  and  the  money  oi  91  4 
they  had  they  laid  it  all  down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow  of  The 
tarsrets,  and  filled  with  the  same  four  targets.     And  these  men  P"^o°ers 

o       '  o  are 

they  carried  at  once  into  the  city ;  but  Nicias  and  those  that  raarched 
were  with  him  attained  the  same  day  to  the  river  Erineus,  cuse. 
which  passing,  he  caused  his  army  to  encamp  upon  a  certain  Nicias 
ground  more  elevated  than  the  rest.  Erineus. 

LXXXIII.  The  Syracusians  the  next  day  overtook  and  told  The  Syra- 
him,  that  those  with  Demosthenes  had  yielded  themselves,  and  overtake 
willed  him  to  do  the  like;  but  he,  not  believing-  it,  makes  a.^}c^a.s; 

.         .  o       '  who,  on 

truce  to  send  a  horseman  to  inquire  the  truth.  Upon  return  of  beiag  in- 
the  horseman,  and  word  being  brought  back  that  they  had  the^cfap- 
yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians,  ture of  De- 

.  1        ,  '  ,  r.    T      mosthenes, 

saymg,  that  he  was  content  to  come  to  terms  on  the  part  oi  the  proposes 
Athenians,  to  repay  whatsoever  money  the   Syracusians  had  ^hTdi  are 
laid  out,  so  that  they  would  suffer  his  army  to  depart.     And  rejected. 
that  till  payment  of  the  money  were  made,  he  would  deliver 
them  hostages,  Athenians,  every  hostage  rated  at  a  talent.    But 
the   Syracusians    and    Gylippus   refused   the   conditions,   and 
charging  them,  and  hemming  them  in,  plied  them  with  missile- 
weapons,  as  they  had  done  the  other  ai'my,  from  every  side,  till 
evening.    This  part  of  the  army  was  also  greatly  distressed  with 
the  want  both  of  victual  and  other  necessaries.     Nevertheless,  He  at- 
waiting  for  the  quiet  of  the  night,  they  were  about  to  march :  ^^^^^l  ^^ 
but  no  sooner  took  they  their  arms  up,  than  the  Syracusians  nigiit,  but 
perceiving  it  gave  the  alarm.   Whereupon  the  Athenians  finding  covered, 
themselves  discovered,  laid  [their  arms]  down  again,  all  but 
about  three  hundred,  who  breaking  by  force  through  the  guards, 
marched  by  night  any  how  they  could. 

LXXXIV.  Nicias,  when  it  was  day,  led  his  army  forward ;  Nicias  ad- 
but  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  still  pressed  them  in  l^^^f^J^ 
the  same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  them  from  every  Assinarus, 

,  .  where 

side.   And  the  Athenians  hastened  to  get  to  the  river  Assmarus,  many  of 
being  at  the  same  time  urged  on  every  side  by  the  assault  of  but™he"red^ 
many  horsemen,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  and  thinking  by  the  Sy- 
they  would  be  more  at  ease  when  they  were  over  the  river,  and  ami  Pelo- 

out  of  weariness  also,  and  desire  to  drink.     When  they  were  P.°°"^- 

'  •'  sians. 

come  to  the  river,  they  rushed  in  without  any  order,  every  man 
striving  himself  first  to  get  over:  but  the  pressing  of  the  enemy 
made  the  passage  now  difficult :  for  being  forced  to  advance  in 
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Year  19.    crowds,  they  fell  upon  and  trampled  one  another  under  their 
OL^'l  4!'  f^^t ;  and  falling  upon  the  spears  and  utensils  of  the  army,  some 
perished  immediately,  and  others  being  entangled  one  amongst 
another,  floated  together  down  the  stream.    And  the  Syracusians 
standing  along  the  farther  bank,  (being  a  steep  one,)  plied  the 
Athenians  with  their  missile-weapons  from  above,  as  they  were 
many  of  them   greedily  drinking,  and   in   disorder   amongst 
themselves  in  the  hollow  of  the  river.     And  the  Peloponnesians 
came  also  down  and  slew  them,  and  those  especially  that  were 
in  the  river.     And  forthwith  the  water  was  corrupted  ;  never- 
theless they  drank  it,  foul  as  it  was  with  blood  and  mire,  and 
the  greatest  part  also  fought  for  it. 
Niciassur-      LXXXV.  In  the  end,  when  many  dead  lay  heaped  in  the 
gJiIpJJs"  river,6  and  the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at  the  river, 
and  part  (if  any  got  away)  by  the  horsemen,  Nicias  yielded 
himself  to  Gylippus,  having  more  confidence  in  him  than  in 
the  Syracusians ;  and  he  desired  him  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
to   do   as  they  wished  with  his  own  self,  but   to   stop   from 
slaughtering  the  rest  of  the  soldiers.     Gylippus  from  thence- 
forth commanded  to  take  prisoners  ;  so  the  residue,  except  such 
as  had  hidden  themselves,  (which  were  many,)  they  carried 
alive  into  the  city;  and  they  sent  also  to  pursue  the  three  hun- 
dred who  broke  through  their  guards  in  the  night,  and  took 
them.     That  which  was  gathered  together  of  this  army  to  the 
public,  was  not  much;  but  they  that  were  conveyed  away  by 
stealth  were  very  many;  and  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them, 
because  they  were  not  taken,  as  those  with  Demosthenes  were, 
on  terms.     Besides,  a  great  part  Avere  slain  ;  for  the  slaughter 
at  this  time  was  exceeding  great,  not  less  than  any  in  all  the 
Sicilian  war.    They  were  also  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other 
many  assaults  in  their  march  ;  nevertheless  many  also  escaped, 
some  then  presently,  and  some  by  running  aAvay  after  servitude, 
the  place  of  retreat  to  whom  was  Catana. 
The  pri-         LXXXVI.  The  Syracusians   and  their  confederates  being 
areYhrust   gathered  together,  returned  with  their  prisoners,  all  they  coiUd 
into  the      get,  and  wuth  the  spoil,  to  the  city.    As  for  all  other  the  prisoners 
quarries,     of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  they  put  them  into  tho 
Nicias  and  quarries,^  as  the  safest  custody ;  but  Nicias  and  Demosthenes 

6  According  to  Diod.  Sic.  the  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

''  Aidorofiiai.     The  prison  called  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Amofiiat. 
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they  killed,  against  the  will  of  Gylippus.  For  Gylippus  thought  Year  19. 
it  would  be  a  noble  prize  of  victory,^  if  over  and  above  all  his  oi.91.4.' 
other  success  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of  the  thenes  aie 
enemy  to  Lacedsemon.  And  it  fell  out  that  the  one  of  them,  p^^^^ 
Demosthenes,  was  their  greatest  enemy,  for  the  things  he 
had  done  in  the  island,  9  and  at  Pylos ;  and  the  other, 
throudi  the  same  event,  their  greatest  friend.  For  Nicias  had 
earnestly  laboured  to  have  those  prisoners  who  were  taken  in 
the  island  set  at  liberty,  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  a  treaty.  For  which  cause  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in- 
clined to  regard  him  with  good  will ;  and  it  was  principally  in 
confidence  of  that,  that  he  rendered  himself  to  Gylippus.  But 
certain  Syracusians,  as  it  is  reported,  some  of  them  for  fear, 
because  they  had  had  communications  with  him,  lest  being  put 
to  the  torture,  he  might  bring  them  into  trouble,  whereas  they 
were  now  well  off;  and  others,  especially  the  Corinthians, 
fearing  he  might  get  away  by  corruption  of  one  or  other,  being 
wealthy,  and  work  them  some  mischief  afresh,  having  persuaded 
their  confederates  to  the  same,  killed  him.  For  these,  or  for 
causes  very  near  these,  was  he  put  to  death,  being  the  man  that 
of  all  the  Grecians  of  my  time  least  deserved  to  be  brought  to 
so  great  a  degree  of  misery,  on  account  of  his  strict  attention  to 
the  performance  of  every  virtue. 

LXXXVII.  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Syracusians  The  pii- 
treated  them  at  first  with  great  severity.    For  being  in  a  hollow  aft"^^' 
place,  and  many  in  a  confined  situation,  first  the  sun,  and  then  seventy 
the  suffocating  air,  as  they  were  without  a  roof,  annoyed  them  suffering, 
one  way;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  nights  coming  upon  that  ^^^^^^ 
heat,  autumnal  and  cold,  worked  a  change  in  them,  and  brought  the  Atbe- 
them  (by  reason  of  the  alteration)  into  disease ;  especially  doing  Siceli'ots, 
all  things,  for  want  of  room,  in  one  and  the  same  place;  and  Hots)'s^dd 
the  carcases  of  such  as  died  of  their  wounds,  or  change  offer  slaves, 
temperature,  or  other  like  accident,  lying  together  there  on 
heaps,  the  smell  was  intolerable,  besides  that  they  were  afflicted 
with  hunger  and  thirst.     For  during  eight  months   together 
they  allowed  them  no  more  but  to  every  man  a  cotyle  ^  of  water 

8  Or  the  word  may  be  rendered,  more  simply,  "distinction;"  according  to 
the  Schol.  So^av,  "laudem,  aut,  opinionem  hominum  alii  gloriosam." 

9  Sphactena. 

1  A  small  measure,  about  half  our  pint.  It  was  the  fourth  part  of  the 
choenix ;  so  that  the  allowance  was  only  half  of  that  commonly  given  to  a 
slave.     Comp.  Boeckh.  Pub.  CEcon.  i.  p.  123. — Arnold. 
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Year  19.  by  the  day,  and  two  cotyles  of  corn.  And  of  whatsoever  misery 
oi.  91. 4.'  is  probable  that  men  in  such  a  place  may  suffer,  there  was  no- 
thing which  did  not  befall  them.  Some  seventy  days  they  lived 
thus  thronged ;  afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  the  Athenians 
and  such  Siciliots  and  Italiots  as  had  taken  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition Avith  them,  they  sold  the  rest.^  How  many  were 
taken  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly;  but  they  were  not  fewer 
than  seven  thousand ;  and  this  was  the  greatest  action  that 
happened  in  all  this  war,  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  that  we  have 
heard  of  with  regard  to  the  Grecians,  being  to  the  victors  most 
glorious,  and  most  calamitous  to  the  vanquished ;  for  being 
wholly  overcome  in  every  way,  and  receiving  small  loss  in  no- 
thing, their  army  and  fleet,  and  all  that  ever  they  had,  perished 
(as  the  saying  is)  with  an  utter  destruction,  and  few  of  many 
returned  home.  And  thus  passed  the  business  concerning 
Sicily. 

2  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Nicias,  says,  that  some  of  them  were  indebted 
for  their  freedom  to  Em-ipides.  The  Sicilians,  it  seems,  were  fonder  of  the 
muse  of  Euripides  than  were  even  the  people  of  Greece  itself.  If  the 
strangers,  who  were  often  resorting  to  Sicily,  brought  them  any  specimens 
or  morsels  of  his  poetry,  they  learned  them  by  heart,  and  ^Yith  high  delight 
communicated  them  to  their  friends.  It  is  said  that  several,  who  by  this 
means  earned  their  liberty,  went  afterwards  to  wait  upon  Euripides,  in  token 
of  their  gratitude Smith. 
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When  the  news  was  told  at  Athens,  they  long  disbelieved  even  Year  19. 
the  principal  1  soldiers  that  had  escaped  from  the  defeat  itself,  nj^i^lf* 
and  brought  certain  news  of  it;  [and  would  not  believe]  that  The Athe- 
all  was  so  utterly  lost,  as  it  was;  but  when  they  knew  it,  they  f"^"%T 
were  mightily  offended  with   the  orators  that  furthered  the  to  believe 
voyage,  as  if  they  themselves  had  never  decreed  it;  they  were  count^of 
angry  also  with  those  that  gave  out  prophecies,  and  with  the  the  ruin  of 

1  1-1         1  1         1      •,  r>  their  army 

soothsayers,   and    with   whosoever   else   had   at   first  by  any  in  Sicily. 
divination  put  them  in  hope  that  they  should  subdue  Sicily,  con^lince^d 

Every  thing  from  every  place   grieved  them;  and  fear  and  °/''^'^'''^'''» 

•  1  1  11  -1  1  ^"^y  ^re 

astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever  they  were  in,  beset  them  much  dis- 

round.     For  they  were  not  only  grieved  for  the  loss  which  butresolve 
both  every  man  in  particular,  and  the  whole  city  sustained,  of  °9'^o 
so  many  men  at  arms,  horsemen,  and  men  in  the  prime  of  their 
age,  the  like  Avhereof  they  saw  was  not  left ;  but  seeing  they 
had  neither  sufficient  galleys  in  their  arsenals,  nor  money  in 
their  ti'easury,  nor  furniture  for  their  galleys,  despaired  at  that 
time  of  their  safety,  and  thought  the  enemy  out  of  Sicily  would 
sail  forthwith  with  their  fleet  to  the  Piraeus,  (especially  after 
the  vanquishing  of  so  great  a  navy,)  and  that  the  enemy  here 
would  surely  now,  with  double  preparation  in  every  kind,  press 
them  to  the  utmost  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  be  aided  therein 
by  their  revolting  confederates.     Nevertheless,  as  far  as  their 
means  would  stretch,  it  was  thought  best  to  stand  it  out ;  and 
getting  together  materials  and  money  where  they  could  have 
them,  to  make  ready  a  navy,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  con- 
federates, especially  those  of  Eubcea ;  and  to  introduce  a  greater  a  board  of 
frugality  in  all  matters  of  the  state,  and  to  elect  a  magistracy  s^^^"' 
of  the  elder  sort,  who,  as  occasion  should  be  offered,  should  appointed, 
pre-consult  of  the  business  that  passed.^   And  they  were  ready, 

1  Or,  as  Dr.  Arnold  renders,  "  the  most  respectable  soldiers."     So  again 
in  c.  89.    Properly  it  signifies,  "  the  most  complete  or  perfect  soldiers." 
^  On  this  board  of  magistrates,  see  Thirlwall,  vol.  iv.  p.  3. 
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Year  19. 
A.C.  413. 
Ol.  91.  4. 

Winter. 
The  whole 
of  Greece 
is  anxious 
to  have  a 
share  in 
the  over- 
throw of 
Athens. 
The  sub- 
ject states 
of  the 
Athenians 
are  ready 
for  revolt. 
The  Lace- 
daemo- 
nians re- 
sol  ve  to 
carry  on 
the  war 
with  vi- 
gour. 


A  sis 
marches 
from  De- 
celea  to 
collect 
money. 
He  plun- 
ders the 
(Eteans, 


in  respect  of  their  present  fear,  (as  is  the  people's  fashion,)  to 
order  every  thing  aright. ^  And  as  they  resolved  this,  so  they 
did  it;  and  the  summer  ended. 

II.  The  winter  following,  on  the  great  misfortune  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  the  Grecians  were  presently  roused ; 
those  who  before  were  confederates  of  neither  side,  thought  fit 
no  longer,  even  though  none  should  call  upon  them,  to  abstain 
from  the  war,  but  to  go  against  the  Athenians  of  their  own 
accord,  as  having  not  only  every  one  severally  thought  that 
had  the  Athenians  prospered  in  Sicily,  they  would  afterwards 
have  come  upon  them  also ;  but  imagining  withal,  that  the 
rest  of  the  war  would  be  but  short,  whereof  it  would  be  an 
honour  to  participate ;  and  such  of  them  also  as  were  con- 
federates of  the  Lacedaemonians  longed  now  more  than  ever  to 
be  freed  as  soon  as  might  be  of  their  great  toil.  But  above  all, 
the  cities  subject  to  the  Athenians  were  ready,  even  beyond 
their  ability,  to  revolt,  inasmuch  as  they  judged  according  to 
their  passion,  nor  did  they  leave  them  a  chance,^  that  the  next 
summer  they  would  be  able  to  gain  the  superiority.  But  the 
Lacedaemonians  themselves  took  heart,  not  only  from  all  this, 
but  also  principally  from  that,  that  their  confederates  in  Sicily, 
with  great  power,  having  a  great  naval  force  now  necessarily 
added  to  their  own,  would  in  all  likelihood  be  with  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring.  And  being  every  way  full  of 
hopes,  they  purposed  without  delay  to  take  in  hand  the  war ; 
calculating,  if  this  were  well  ended,  both  to  be  free  hereafter 
from  any  more  such  dangers  as  would  have  befallen  them  from 
the  Athenians,  if  they  had  got  Sicily,  and  also  having  pulled 
them  down,  to  have  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece  now  secure 
unto  themselves. 

III.  Whereupon,  forthwith,  Agis  their  king  went  out  with  a 
part  of  his  army  the  same  winter  from  Decelea,  and  levied 
money  amongst  the  confederates  for  the  building  of  a  navy; 
and  turning  towards  the  Melian  gulf,  and  (through  the  old^ 
grudge)  having  taken  a  great  booty  from  the  CEteans,  he 
extorted  money  from  them  [for  the  ransom  of  it],  and  forced 


3  Or,  with  Mr.  Bloomfield,  "  the  multitude  was  disposed  to  be  orderly." 
*  I  have  adopted  Dr.  Arnold's  interpretation  in  thus  rendering  it.     Mr. 

Bloomfield,  for  atnois  reads  avrots ;  and  gives,  "  nor  did  they  entertain  a 

doubt"  (in  their  own  minds.) 
'•  See  iii.  92. 
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those  of  Pthiotis,  being  Achaians,  and  the  others  in  those  parts  Year  19. 
who  were  subject  to   the   Thessalians,  the  Thessalians  com-  oi  91  4 
plaining,  and  being  unwilling  to  give  him  hostages  and  money;  Achaeans 
and  the  hostages  he  put  into  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  [jg^'c 
them  into  the   league.     But  the  Lacedsemonians  imposed  on  The  Lace- 

dcenio- 

the  states  confederate  the  charge  of  building  one  hundred  gal-  niaos  send 
leys,  [that  is  to  say,]  on  their  own  state,  and  on  the  Boeotians,  skioim'o' 
each  twentv-five :  on  the  Phoceans  and  Locrians,  fifteen;  on  ^''^  allies 

' .  .  .  .  for  the 

the   Corinthians,  fifteen ;    on   the  Arcadians,  Sicyonians,  and  building 

Pellenians,  ten ;  and  on  the  Megareans,  Troezenians,  Epidau-  hundred 

rians,  and  Hermionians,  ten  ;  and  put  all  things  else  in  readi-  sliips. 

ness,  as  about  to  take  the  war  in  hand  vigorously,  as  soon  as 

it  was  spring. 

IV.  The  Athenians  also  made  their  preparations,  as  they  The  Athe- 
had  designed,  having  got  timber,  and  built  their  navy  this  gin"to  ^' 
same  winter,  and  fortified  the  promontorv  of  Sunium.  that  their  '^"'''^  ^ 

'      .    ,  .,  .  "  '      .  ships,  for- 

corn-vessels  might  sail  roiind  in  safety,  and  abandoning  the  tify  Su- 
fort  in  Laconia,  which  they  had  built  as  they  passed  by  for  abandon 
Sicily;  and  in  all  other  matters,  where  there  appeared  any  use-  ^^^'J  La- 
less  expense,  they  contracted  it  all  within  the  bounds  of  mode-  tress. 
ration,  and  especially  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  their  allies, 
that  they  might  not  revolt  from  them. 

V.  Whilst  they  were  on  both  sides  doing  thus,  and  acting  The  Eu- 
in  no  other  manner  than  as  if  they  were  preparing  for  the  com-  ^    ^'\^  -.i 
mencement  of  the  war,  there  came  to  Agis  this  winter,  about  Agis  con- 
their  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  first  the  ambassadors  of  the  revolt, 
Euboeans.     And  he,  accepting  the  motion,  sent  for  Alcamenes  f|"*^'f''^" 
the  son  of  Sthenelaidas,  and  for  Melanthon,  from  Lacedaemon,  bians. 

to  go  as  commanders  into  Eiiboea ;  whom,  when  they  were  come 
to  him  with  about  three  hundred  freed  men,  he  was  now  about 
to  send  over.  But  in  the  mean  time  came  the  Lesbians,  also 
desiring  to  revolt,  and  by  the  means  of  the  Boeotians'  favouring 
their  cause,  Agis  was  persuaded  to  change  his  former  resolu- 
tion, and  prepared  for  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  deferring  that  of 
Eubcea,  and  assigned  them  Alcamenes,  the  same  that  should 
have  gone  into  Euboea,  for  their  governor ;  ^  and  the  Bceo- 

6  On  the  powers  of  the  Harmostes,  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  the 
reader  any  information,  nor  to  refer  him  to  any  treatise  except  that  of 
Krueger,  which  I  have  not  myself,  and  which  probably  is  not  in  his  reach. 
He  will  however  remark,  that  the  creation  of  these  officers,  as  well  as  of  the 
Epistoleis  and  Navarchs,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Lycurgus's  enactments  ; 

3  Y 
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Year  19.     tians  promised  them  ten  galleys,  and  Agis  other  ten.     Now 

oi  91  4    ^^^^  ^^^  done  without  acquainting  therewith  the  state  of  La- 

cedaemon  :  for  Agis,  as  long  as  he  was  about  Decelea  with  the 

power  he  had,  had  the  power  in  his  own  hands  to  send  what 

army,  and  whither  he  listed,  and  to  levy  men  and  money  at 

his  pleasure.     And  at  this  time  the  confederates  did  rather  (as 

I  may  say)  obey  him,  than  the  Lacedaemonians  at  home ;  for 

having  the  power  in  his  hands,  he  was  immediately  dreaded 

wheresoever  he  came.     And  he,  indeed,  was  now  managing 

matters  for  the  assistance  of  the  Lesbians.     But  the  Chians 

and  Erythrgeans,  they  also  desiring  to  revolt,  turned  not  to 

The  -A-gis,  but  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  city,  and  with  them 

Chians       went  also  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphernes,  lieutenant  to  king 

and  Ery-  .  /     ,  .° 

thraeans      Darius,  SOU  of  Artaxerxes,  in  the  districts  on  the  coast  [of  Asia 

tlTe  go^-'  '   Minor].     For  Tissaphernes  also  was  desirous  of  gaining  the 

vernment    alliance  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  promised  to  give  them  pay. 

daemon  on  For  he  lately  had  exacted  of  him  by  the  king,  the  tribute  ac- 

subfe^cT.^    cruing  in  his  own  province,  for  which  he  was  in  arrear,  be- 

^'^®^'        cause  he  could  not  exact  it  out  of  anv  of  the  Greek  cities', 

phernes,  a  ■,     t"      r> 

Persian      by  reason  of  the  Athenians.     And  therefore  he  thought  by 

sendf  to     weakening  the  Athenians  to  receive  his  tribute  the  better,  and 

solicit  the  •^^rithal  to  draw  the  Lacedaemonians  into  a  league  with  the  king, 

alliance  of  i      i  •         i      i  t     i  i  -n  i         t 

the  Lace-  and  thereby,  as  the  kuig  had  commanded,  to  kill  or  take  alive 
dremo-  Amorges,  the  bastard  son  of  Pissuthnes,7  who  was  in  rebellion 
against  him  in  the  parts  about  Caria.  The  Chians,  therefore,  and 
Tissaphernes,  were  engaged  in  managing  this  business  jointly. 
Arabassa-  ^^'  Calligetus  the  son  of  Laophon,  a  Megarean,  and  Tima- 
dors  also  goras  the  son  of  Athanagoras,  a  Cyzicene,  both  banished  from 
'pharna-°'"  their  own  cities,  and  abiding  with  Pharnabazus  the  son  of 
bazus  who  pharnaces,  came  also  about  the  same  time  to  Lacedaemon,  sent 

desire  that  ' 

a  fleet  may  by  Phamabazus  to  procure  a  fleet  to  be  sent  to  the  Hellespont, 
the^Hel-"  and  that  he  also,  if  he  could,  might  cause  the  Athenian  cities 
Th^l"**  ^^  ^"^  province  to  revolt  from  them,  for  his  tribute's  sake,  and 
dffimo-  misfht  of  his  own  interest  draw  the  Lacedaemonians  into  a 
"he^pre-^^  league  with  the  king,  just  the  same  things  that  Tissaphernes 
ference  to  ^as  desirous  of  doing.     Now  both  those  from  Pharnabazus 

the  suit  of         ,    _.         ,  .  ,  .  X     i 

the  Chians  and  Tissaphernes  treating  apart,  there  was   a   great   contest 

nhprVof^'  among  those  at  Lacedaemon,  between  the  one  side  that  per- 

and  from  the  restrictions  at  first  imposed  upon  them  being  eluded,  and  from 

the  greatness  of  the  temptations  these  ofHces  offered,  they  may  be  considered 

as  contributing  to  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Sparta. 

"?  Seeb.  i.  113.  andiii.  31. 


mans. 
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suaded.  to  send  to  Ionia  and  Chios,  and  the  other,  that  would  Year  19. 

A.C  413. 
have  the  army  and  fleet  go  first  into  the  Hellespont.     But  the  oi.91.4.' 

Lacedaemonians,  for  the  most  part,  were  far  most  inclined  to  and  haying 

accede  to  the  overtures  of  the  Chians  and  Tissaphernes.     For  ed  that  the 

Alcibiades   favoured   their   suit,  being   hereditary  guest  and  [f^g  ch°/ns 

friend,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  Endius,  an  ephor  :    whence  relative  to 

.  &       7  .       .  .  tlieir  fleet 

also  that  in  respect  of  that  tie  of  hospitality,  the  family  of  &c.  is  true', 
Alcibiades  received  the  Laconian  name  [of  Alcibiades];   for  %J^*^^^^''''' 
Endius^  was  surnamed  "  the  son  of  Alcibiades."     Neverthe-  send  forty 
less,  the  Lacedsemonians  sent  first  Phrynis,  a  man  of  those  ther,  and 
parts,  to  Chios,  to  see  if  the  galleys  they  had  were  so  many  as  "|;\'^'^  ^" 
they  reported,  and  whether  the  city  were  otherwise  so  sufiicient  with  the 
as  it  was  said  to  be ;  and  when  the  messenger  brought  back  and  Ery- 
word  that  all  that  had  been  said  was  true,  they  received  both  thr^ans. 
the  Chians  and  Erythraeans  directly  into  their  league,  and  de-  count  of 
creed  to  send  them  forty  galleys,  there  being  at  Chios,  from  quajfj 
what  the  Chians  said,  no  less  than  sixty  already.     And  of  ^^^  ^°"™- 

■'  •'.  mander  IS 

these,  at  first,  they  were  about  to  send  out  ten,  with  Melan-  changed, 
cridas  for  admiral ;  but  afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  an  earth- 1^^^^  ^^j. 
quake,  instead  of  Melancridas  they  sent  Chalcideus,  and  in-  'mme- 
stead  of  ten  galleys,  they  set  about  making  ready  five  only  in  equipped 
Laconia.  So  the  winter  ended,  and  nineteenth  year  of  this  \q^^^^  ^ 
war,  written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  XX.     A.  C.  412.     OLYMP.  92.  1. 

VII.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  because  the  Summeh. 
Chians  pressed  them  to  send  away  the  galleys,  and  feared  lest  jaimo- 
the  Athenians  should  perceive  what  they  were  doing,  (for  all  "'^"*  f^"'^ 

.  .    .,  1  N    ,      T  to  Corinth 

of  them  had  gone  on  the  embassies  privily  to  them,)  the  Lace-  to  urge 
dasmonians  send  away  to  Corinth  three  Spartans,  to  bid  them  riuthiaiis 

with  all  speed  to  transport  their  gallevs  over  the  isthmus  to  the  to  trans- 

.  port  tiie 

other  sea  towards  Athens,  and  to  go  all  to  Chios,  as  well  those  ships  over 

which  Agis  had  made  ready  to  go  to  Lesbos,  as  the  rest.     The  nJug^^nj 

number  of  the  galleys  of  the  league  which  were  then  there  s^'l  for 

,     .         „  ^.        "^  °  Chios. 

being  lorty,  wanting  one. 

VIII.  But  Calligetus  and  Timagoras,  who  came  from  Phar-  The  allies 
nabazus,  would  have  no  part  in  this  fleet  that  went  for  Chios,  at  Corinth, 
nor  would  deliver  the  money,  twenty-five  talents,^  which  they  f ^^^Ti"^. 

8  The  name  of  Endius's  father  was  Alcibiades,  to  whom  Clinias  being 
guest,  for  that  cause  gave  the  name  of  Alcibiades  to  his  own  son. 
'J  £4,843  15s. 
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Year  20.     had  brought  with  them  to  pay  for  their  setting  forth,  but  in- 
oi.92. 1."  tended  to  go  out  with  another  fleet  afterwards  by  themselves, 
to  Cliios,    But  Agis,  when  he  saw  the  Lacedaemonians  meant  to  send  first 
I.esbos,      to  Chios,  resolved  not  on  any  other  course  himself,  but  the 
r  fl  ^^Im  confederates  assembling  at  Corinth  went  to  counsel  upon  the 
lespont.      matter,  and  concluded  thus  :  that  they  should  go  first  to  Chios, 
imder  the  command  of  Chalcideus,  who  was  making  ready  the 
five  galleys  in  Lacouia ;  and  then  to  Lesbos,  under  the  charge 
of  Alcamenes,  whom  Agis  also  had  intended  to  send;  and 
lastly,  to  go  into  the  Hellespont,  in  which  voyage  they  or- 
dained that  Clearchus,  the  son  of  Ramphias,  should  have  the 
They  also  command.     And  they  concluded   to  carry  over  the  isthmus, 
to  send       fii'st  the  one  half  of  their  galleys,  and  that  those  should  at  once 
fi^'tfi'*^!'^   put  to  sea,  that  the  Athenians  might  have  their  thoughts  fixed 
more  upon  those  than  on  the  other  half  to  be  transported  after- 
wards.    For  they  determined  to  make  the  voyage  in  that  sea 
openly,  contemning  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians,  in  respect 
that  no  naval  force  of  theirs  of  importance  had  as  yet  appeared. 
And,  as  they  had  resolved,  they  directly  carried  over  one  and 
twenty  galleys. 
Through         jx.  But  when  the  rest  urged  to  put  to  sea,  the  Corinthians 

the  dcltiy 

of  the  Co-  were  unwilling  to  go,  before  they  should  have  ended  the  cele- 

tlT'^affafr    Oration  of  the  Isthmian  festival,  then  come.     Hereupon  Agis 

reaches      was  content  that  they  for  their  parts  should,  as  they  said,  ob- 

of  the        serve  the  Isthmian  truce,  but  that  he  should  take  the  fleet  upon 

wh(f senT'  ^i^self  as  his  own.     But  the  Corinthians  not  agreeing  to  that, 

to  Chios     and  a  delay  taking  place  in  the  matter,  the  Athenians  got  in- 

imand        telligence  the  easier  of  the  intrigue  of  the  Chians,  and  sent 

^'I'd^'^^f^  thither  Aristocrates,  one  of  their  generals,  and  accused  them 

the  fidelity  of  it ;  and  the  Chians  denying  the  matter,  they  commanded 

Chians.      them,  for  a  surety,  to  send  along  with  them  some  galleys,  ac- 

Seven        cordinff^  to  the  leasrue  :  and  they  sent  seven.     The  cause  why 
sliips  are  °  ^  ''  .  .       *' 

sent  to       they  sent  these  galleys,  was  the  many  not  being  acquainted 

bythe^      with  the  intrigue  that  was  carried  on,  and  the  few  and  con- 

Chians.      scious  not  being  willing  to  xmdergo  the  enmity  of  the  multitude, 

without  having   strength  first,   and  their   not  expecting   any 

longer  the  coming  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  tliey  had  so 

long  delayed. 

'  So  Haack  takes  the  words,  is  being  used  for  Kara.  (Joeller  joins  them 
to  the  preceding  words,  and  renders,  "  naves  qua;  pignoris  loco  csscnt,  eos 
in  societatc  mansuros." 
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X.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Isthmian  o-ames  were  celebrating.  Year  20. 

•  AC  412 

and  the  Athenians  (for  the  truce  had  been  proclaimed  to  them)  01.92. 1.' 

came  and  saw ;  and  the  business  of  the  Chians  grew  more  ap-  ij'^  Athe- 

parent  to  them.     After  they  Avent  thence,  they  took  measures  after  the 

directly  that  the  fleet  might  not  set  forth  from  Cenchraea  un-  ^ggl^j^j^^^ 

discovered.     And  after  the  festival  was  over,  the  Corinthians  attack  the 

put  to  sea  for  Chios,  under  the  conduct  of  Alcamenes.     And  nesianBeet 

the  Athenians,  with  an  equal  number  at  first,  came  up  to  them,  }^^^f^ 

and  then  drew  out  into  the  main  sea.    But  seeing  the  Pelopon-  chrea, 

nesians  followed  not  far,  but  turned  another  way,  the  Athenians  pirjeus  of 

also  retired ;  for  the  seven  galleys  at  Chios,  which  were  part  Connthia, 

of  this  number,  they  durst  not  trust,  but  afterwards,  having  most  of  the 

manned  thirty-seven  2  others,  they  gave  chase  to  the  enemy  as  slay  Aka- 

they  sailed  by  the  shore,  and  drove  them  into  Peiraeus,  in  the  menes,  the 
^  ....  command- 

territory  of  Corinth ;  this  Peiraeus  is  a  desert  haven,  and  the  er  of  the 

most  extreme  upon  the  confines  of  Epidauria.  One  galley  ^^^' 
that  was  far  from  land  the  Peloponnesians  lost,  the  rest  they 
brought  together  into  the  haven.  But  the  Athenians  charging 
them  botli  by  sea  with  their  galleys,  and  by  their  men  landing, 
there  was  a  great  and  disorderly  tumult,  and  the}'^  greatly  in- 
jured most  of  the  galleys  upon  the  shore,  and  slew  Alcamenes 
their  commander ;  and  some  they  lost  of  their  own  men. 

XI.  And  the  Athenians  having  separated  from  their  enemies,  TheAihe- 
they  assigned  a  sufficient  number  of  galleys  to  lie  opposite  to  watdioTe^- 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  rest  thev  station  themselves  '''^  ^I's- 
at  a  little  island  not  far  off",  in  which  also  they  encamped,  and  ships. 
sent  to  Athens  for  further  aid.     For  the  Peloponnesians  had 

Avith  them  for  aid  of  their  galleys,  the  Corinthians  the  next 
day,  and  not  long  after  the  other  inhabitants  thereabouts. 
But  when  they  considered  that  the  guarding  of  them  in  a 
desert  place  would  be  laborious,  they  knew  not  what  course  to 
take,  and  once  they  thought  of  setting  the  galleys  on  fire ;  but 
it  was  concluded  afterwards  to  draw  them  to  the  land,  and 

2  Poppo,  with  great  probability,  takes  these  words  to  mean,  "having manned 
afterwards  others,  so  as  to  be  in  all  thirty-seven;"  and  in  this  interpretation 
Dr.  Arnold  acquiesces  -.  as  also  Thirlwall,  in  vol.  iv.  p.  9,  note ;  who  ob- 
serves, "  it  is  safer  to  adopt  this  interpretation,  (viz.  that  the  Athenians 
strengthened  their  squadron  with  sixteen  additional  galleys,  so  as  to  make 
up  the  number  of  thirty-seven,)  than  with  Krueger  to  strike  out  the  words 
Kai  rpiaKovTo,  though,  as  he  observes,  they  may  have  crept  into  the  text 
from  c.  15.  and  if  omitted  would  leave  the  context  perfectly  intelligible  and 
probable." 
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Year  20.  guard  them  with  their  land-forces  stationed  by  them,  till  some 

oi  92.  L  good  occasion  should  be  offered  for  their  escape.     And  Agis 

Thermon  also,  when  he  heard  the  news,  sent  unto  them  Thermon,  a 

a^ssisuhe  Spartan.    But  the  Lacedsenionians  having  been  first  advertised 

Pelopoa-   of  the  departure  of  these  gallevs  from  the  isthmus,  (for  the 

nesians.  o        »  7   v 

The  Lace-  ephors  had  commanded  Alcamenes,  Avhen  he  put  to  sea,  to 
n^ns°"on  ^^^^  word  by  a  horseman,)  were  desirous  at  once  to  have  sent 
hearing  away  the  five  galleys  also  that  were  in  Laconia,  and  Chalcideus 
disaster  at  the  commander  of  them,  and  with  him  Alcibiades ;  but  after- 
refus^^to  "^'''^J'^is?  ^s  they  were  ready  to  go  out,  came  the  news  of  the  galleys 
send  five  having  taken  refuge  in  Peiraeus  :  which  so  much  discouraged 
Chios,  as  them,  in  that  they  stumbled  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  Ionic 
intended     ^^^"'  ^^^^  ^^^^  purposed  now,  not  only  not  to  send  away  those 

galleys  of  their  own,  but  also  to  call  back  again  some  which 

had  already  put  out  to  sea. 
After-  XII.  When  Alcibiades  saw  this,  he  persuaded  Endius,  and 

however  ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  ephors,  again  not  to  shrink  from  the  voyage, 
Alcibiades  alleging  that  they  would  make  haste  and  be  there  before  the 

prevails  on  o     o  j 

Endius  Chians  should  have  heard  of  the  misfortune  of  the  fleet ;  and 
Q°}jgj.  ^  that  he  himself,  if  he  could  reach  Ionia,  could  easily  persuade 
ephori  to    the  cities  there  to  revolt,  by  declarino;  to  them  the  weakness 

let  him  .  "^  ° 

and  Chal-  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  diligence  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
wfthThT^  wherein  he  should  be  thought  more  worthy  to  be  believed  than 
five  ships,  any  other.     Moreover  to  Endius  he  said,  that  it  would  be  an 
honour  in  particular  to  him  that  Ionia  should  revolt,  and  the 
king  be  made  confederate  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  his  own 
means,  and  that  it  should  not  be  the  performance  of  Agis ;  for 
he  happened  to  be  at  difference  with  Agis.^     So  having  pre- 
vailed with  Endius  and  the  other  ephors,  he  put  to  sea  with 
the  five  galleys,  together  with  Chalcideus  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
made  all  haste  in  the  voyage. 
The  Pclo-      Xltl.  About  the  same  time  came  back  from  Sicily  those 
fleet  ar-°  sixteen   galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,   which   having   aided 
rives  at      Gylippus  in  that  war,  were  intercepted  by  the  way  about  Leu- 
from  cadia,  and  roughly  handled^  by  twenty-seven  galleys  of  Athens 

Sicily, 

3  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  Agis 
and  Alcibiades.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  the  latter  had  been  intriguing 
%vith  Tenidic,  the  wife  of  the  former,  and  had  a  son  by  her,  called  Leoty- 
chides.  See  Life  of  Alcibiades ;  and  Xenoph.  Hist,  of  Greece,  iii.  2 ;  and 
cf.  Thirlwall,  vol.  iv.  p.  10, 

*  Or  it  may  mean,  as  Duker  renders  it,  "  vexatae,"  harassed,  interrupted. 
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that  watched  thereabouts,  under  the  command  of  Hippocles,  Year  20. 
the  son  of  Menippus,  for  such  galleys  as  should  return  out  of  Qi^92^\^* 
Sicily;  but  all  the  rest,  saving  one,  having  got  awa}^  from  the  after  hav- 
Athenians,  sailed  into  Corinth.  '"S  lost 

onesliipin 

XIV.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  as  they  sailed,  took  pri-  ^  severe 

soner  every  one  they  met  with  by  the  way,  to  the  end  that  witirthe^"^ 

notice  might  not  be  given  of  their  passage;  and  touching  first  ^thenian 

at  Corycus  in  the  continent,  where  they  also  dismissed  those  chalci- 

whom  they  had  apprehended,  after  conference  there  with  some  <Jeus  and 

r.i  •     .  /.    1      ^,  •  1  ■.    .      ,     ,  Alcibiades 

ot  the  conspirators  oi  the  Chians,  that  advised  them  to  go  to  arrive  at 

tlie  city  without  sending  them  word  befoi-e,  they  came  upon  the"sur-° 

the  Chians  suddenly  and  unexpected.     It  put  the  commons  P"^^  of  all 

into  much  wonder   and   astonishment :    but  the  few  had   so  oligarchi- 

ordered  the  matter  beforehand,  that  the  council  chanced  to  be  wUlfvvhom 

assembled  at  the  same  time ;  and  when  Chalcideus   and  Al-  t'ley  had 

cibiades  had  spoken  in  the  same,  and  told  them  that  many  corre- 

other  galleys  were  coming  to  them,  not  stating  also  that  those  Chios  wid 

other  galleys  were  besieged  in  Peiraeus,  the  Chians  first,  and  Erythrae, 

afterwards  the  Erythraeans,  revolted  from  the  Athenians.  After  quently 

this  they  went  Avith  three  galleys  to  Clazomense,  and  made  that  „jg^»' 

city  to  revolt  also.     And  the  Clazomenians  presently  crossed  revolt  from 

over  to  the  continent,  and  there  fortified  Polichna,  lest  they 

should  need  a  retiring  place  from  the  little  island  wherein  they 

dwelt.     The  rest  also,  all  that  had  revolted,  fell  to  fortifying 

and  making  preparation  for  the  war. 

XV.  This  news  of  Chios  was  quickly  brought  to  the  Athe-  The  Athe- 
nians ;  and  they  conceiving  that  a  great  and  evident  danger  P"^"?' ''"j, 
now  encompassed  them,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  the  revolt 
seeing  so  great  a  city  had  revolted,  would  be  no  longer  quiet,  resolve  to 
through   their  present  fear,  decreed  that  those  one  thousand  ".^^''^^''P^ 

.  .  .  thousand 

talents,^  which  through  all  this  war  they  had  been  desirous  to  talents  set 
keep  untouched,  forthwith  abrogating  the  punishment  ordained  fhifijegin? 
for  such  as  spake  or  gave  their  suffrages  to  stir  it,  should  now  "'"s pf  the 
be  used,  and  therewith  not  a  few  galleys  manned ;  and  they  emergen- 
decreed  also  to  send  thither  out  of  hand,  under  the  command  j^'  ^^^^ 

*  .£193,750.  See  b.  ii.  24.  The  reader  will  doubtless  observe  that  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  the  hundred  galleys  that  were  also  reserved. 
Krueger  thinks  that  they  had  been  employed,  either  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war,  or  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  iii.  16,  as  perhaps  is  most  pro- 
bable, or  in  theSicilian  expedition.  For  further  information,  see  Thirlwall's 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  yi.  12. 
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Year  20.    of  Strombicliides  the  son  of  Diotimus,  eidit  c^alleys,  of  the 

A.  C.  412.  '       o        o        •'    ' 

oi.  92. 1.'  number  of  those  that  besieged  the  enemy  at  Peireeus ;  which 

Strom-       having  forsaken  their  charge  to  give  chase  to  the  galleys  that 

with  eight  ^^^^  with  Chalcideus,  and  not  able  to  overtake  them,  were 

Ch?oV°a  d  "*^^  returned ;   and  shortly  after  also  to   send  Thrasycles  to 

soon  after   help  them  with  twelve  galleys  more,  which  also  departed  from 

„oref       *^^  same  guard  upon  the  enemy.     And  those  seven  galleys  of 

under  the    Chios,  which  likewise  kept  watch  at  Peirgeus  with  the  rest, 

command      i         /.      ,      ,   _f.  , 

of  Thrasy-  they  fetched  from  thence,  and  gave  the  bondmen  that  served 

^  ^®'  in  them  their  liberty,  and  the  bonds  to  those  that  were  free. 

They  also  And  instead  of  all  those  galleys  that  had  departed,  they  made 

fit  out        ready  others  with  all  speed  in  their  places,  and  sent  them  to 

ship  J  "'''^"^  keep  guard  upon  the  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  thirty 

more  they  intended   to   furnish   out   afterwards.     Great  was 

their  diligence,  and  nothing  was  of  light  importance  that  they 

undertook  with  regard  to  the  sending  aid  to  Chios. 

Strombi-         XVI.  Strombichides  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Samos, 

arrived  at    ^"^  taking  into  his  company  one  Samian  galley,  went  thence  to 

Samos,       Teos,  and  entreated  them  not  to  stir.     But  towards  Teos  was 

sails  to       Chalcideus  also  coming  Avith  twenty-three  galleys  from  Chios, 

wh'ich  he  ^"^  ^°  J^^"  ^™  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  forces  of  the  Clazomenians  and 
is  obliged  Erythragans.  But  Strombichides  having  been  advertised  of  it, 
hearing  P^t  forth  again  before  his  arrival,  and  standing  off  at  sea,  when 
cideu^^^^tl"  ^^  ^^^  ^^^®  many  galleys  that  came  from  Chios,  he  fled  towards 
twenty-  Samos ;  but  they  followed  him.  The  land  forces  the  Teans 
is  in  pur-  ^ot  at  the  first  admitting,  after  this  flight  of  the  Athenians, 
Some^'^'"d  ^'^^^  brought  them  in.  And  these  stayed  quiet  awhile,  awaiting 
forces  of  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the  chase;  but  when  he  stayed 
thrasans  Somewhat  long,  they  fell  of  themselves  to  the  demolishing  of  the 
^^  wall  built  about  the  city  of  Teos  by  the  Athenians  towards  the 

nians being  continent;  wherein  they  were  also  helped  by  some  few  Barba- 
bythe^  rians  that  came  down  thither,  under  the  leading  of  Stages, 
Teans,       deputv-lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes. 

proceed  to       ^      "^  .  ^ 

demolish  XVII.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  when  they  had  chased 
wlTich  the  Strombichidcs  into  Samos,  armed  the  mariners  that  were  in  the 
Athenians  galleys  of  Peloponnesus,  and  left  them  in  Chios  ;6  instead  of 
at  Teos.     whom  they  manned  with  mariners  of  Chios  both  those  and 

6  As  Mr.  Thirlwall  (iv.  p.  13.)  well  observes,  "for  the  security  of  their 
partisans  there,  supplying  their  place  with  Chians,  who  were  probably  so 
chosen  as  to  weaken  the  disaffected  party,  and  serve  as  hostages."  On  the 
treaty,  also,  in  the  following  chapter,  see  his  remarks  in  p.  13, 14. 
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twenty  galleys  more,  and  with  this  fleet   they  went  to  Miletus  Year  20. 
with  intent  to  cause  it  to  revolt.     For  the  wish  of  Alcibiades,  oi  q2^\^* 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  Milesians,  was  to  Chalci- 
anticipate  the  fleet  which  was  to  come  from  Peloponnesus,  and  aT-v/"j  , 
to  bring  over  these  cities  to  their  side  first,  and  so  to  acquire  ^fp  their 
the  honour  of  the  deed  for  the  Chians,  for  himself,  for  Chal-  leave  them 
cideus,  and  (as  he  had  promised)  for  Endius,  who  set  them  out,  ^^  Chios, 
as  having  brought  most  of  the  cities  to  revolt,  with  the  forces 
of  the   Chians   only,   and   of  those   galleys   that   came  with 
Chalcideus.    So  these  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  way  passing  They  ar- 
undiscovered,   and   arriving,  not  much   sooner   than    Strom-  MUetus 
bichides  and  Thrasicles,  who  now  chanced  to  be  present  with  ?"''  ^^^^^ 

-  1  11  f  1     /.  11  1      1  ittorevolt. 

those  twelve  galleys  from  Athens,   and   followed  them  with 
Strombichides,  caused  the  Milesians  to  revolt.    The  Athenians  The  Athe- 
following  them  at  the  heels  with  nineteen  galleys,  being  shut  olf^ts  ar-' 
out  by  the  Milesians,  lay  at  anchor  at  Lade,  an  island  over-  "J'-^^  ^^  .  ■ 

...  ^  1.       1  1  ■,         r-  T..-.1  Miletus  IS 

agamst  the  city,     immediately  on  the  revolt  of  Miletus,  was  obliged  to 
made  the  first  league  between  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians  Lade?'^ 
by  Tissaphernes  and  Chalcideus,  as  follows.  A°  alli- 

XVIII.  "  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  have  eluded  be- 

made  a  league  with  the  king  and  Tissaphernes  on  the  following  kTn^of^^ 

conditions  : — Whatsoever  territory  or  cities  the  kins;  possesseth,  Persia  and 
,  ,  .  ,  ,  /    ,  =  ^         .  '  the  Lace- 

and  Ills  ancestors  have  possessed,  the  same  are  to  remain  the  dajmoni- 

king's : — Whatsoever  money  or  other  profit  has  proceeded  to  ^'^^' 
the  Athenians  from  these  cities,  the  king  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians are  jointly  to  hinder,  so  that  the  Athenians  may  re- 
ceive nothing  from  thence,  neither  money  nor  any  other 
thing. — The  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  con- 
federates, are  to  make  joint  Avar  against  the  Athenians.  And 
without  consent  of  both  parts,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  lay  down 
the  war  against  the  Athenians,  neither  for  the  king,  nor  for  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates. — If  any  shall  revolt 
from  the  king,  they  shall  be  enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  confederates.  And  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  their  confederates,  they  shall  in  like  manner 
be  enemies  to  the  king." 

XIX.  This  was  the  league.     Directly  after  this,  the  Chians  The 
manned  ten  galleys  more,  and  went  to  Anaea,  both  to  learn  to  Anaea 
what  became  of  the  business  at  Miletus,  and  also  to  cause  the  ^"'^ '«'» 

'  snips. 

cities  thereabouts  to  revolt.     But  word  being  sent  them  from  Ihey  are 
Chalcideus  to  go  back,  and  that  Amorges  was  at  hand  with  his  i)'iomedon 

3z 
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Year  20.  army  by  land,  they  went  thence  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  and 
oi.^92, 1,'  being  there,  they  descried  sixteen  galleys  more,  which  had  been 
with  six-  sent  out  by  the  Athenians  under  the  charge  of  Diomedon,  after 
teenAthe-  ^|     puttinoc  to  sea  of  those  with  Thrasicles,  on  sight  of  whom 

man  snips,  i  o  ^  o 

and  lose  they  fled,  one  galley  to  Ephesus,  the  rest  towards  Teos.  Four 
theh"  of  them  empty  the  Athenians  took,  the  men  having  got  away 
vessels.  ^j^  shore;  the  rest  escaped  into  the  city  of  Teos.  And  the 
Athenians  Athenians  went  away  again  towards  Samos.  But  the  Chians 
Sarool  putting  to  sea  again  with  the  remainder  of  their  fleet,  and  with 
^L?  the  land-forces,  caused  first  Lebedus  to  revolt,  and  then  Erae. 

Chians  '  i   i       i   p 

induce       And  afterwards  returned  both  with  their  fleet  and  land  forces, 

Lebedus  ,     i  •  i 

and  Era;     every  one  to  his  own  home. 

to  revolt.        XX.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  galleys  of  Pelopon- 

twe^nty       nesus  wliicli  the  Athenians  had  formerly  chased  into  Peiraeus, 

Pelopon-    and  ao-ainst  which  they  now  lay  with  a  like  number,  suddenly 

ships         sailed  out,  and  having  the  victory  in  fight,  took  four  of  the 

in°Pei>ffius  Athenian  galleys,  and  going  to  Cenchrea,  prepared  afresh  for 

break         their  voyage  to  Chios  and  Ionia.     At  which  time  there  came 

the  bfock-  also  unto  them  from  Lacedaemon,  for  commander,  Astyochus, 

^"^'°^,         who  was  now  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.    When  the  land-forces 

squadron, 

and  take  were  gone  from  Teos,  Tissaphernes  himself  came  thither  with 
nian  ships.  J^is  forces,  and  he  too  having  demolished  the  wall,  as  much  as 
lissa-        ^y^^  jgfj.  standing-,  went  his  way  again.     And  not  long  after 

phernes  .  .  .  .  ,  n 

goes  to  tlie  going  away  of  him,  came  thither  Diomedon  with  ten  galleys 
completes  of  Athens,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the  Teans  that  he 
^''^*^?*       mio-ht  also  be  received,  he  put  to  sea  ao;ain,  and  sailed  along 

molition  ^  '  r  ^  i       •       i 

ofthewall.  the  shore  to  Erae,  and  assaulted  itj  but  failing  to  take  it,  de- 

Diomedon  ,    i 

also  ar-       partea. 

rives  there       XXI.  It  fell  out  about  the  same  time,  that  the  commons  of 

sliips  from  Samos,  together  with  the  Athenians  who  happened  to  be  there 

aud  e'en-    ^^^^^^  three  galleys,  made  an  insurrection  against  the  great  men, 

eludes  a     and  slew  of  them  in  all  about  two  hundred.     And  having 

the  Teans.  banished  four  hundred  more,  and  distributed  amongst  them- 

He  makes  ggjyes  their  lands  and   houses,  (the  Athenians   having   now, 

cessful       as  assured  of  their  fidelity,  decreed  them  their  liberty,)  they 

Era;.  administered  the  affairs  of  the  city  from  that  time  forward  by 

An  insur-   themselves,  no  more  communicating  any  part  of  it  to  the  land- 

the'com-    holders,^  nor  permitting  any  of  the  common  people  any  longer 

iiions  of     to  intermarry  with  them, 
bamos, 

the  At^^-  ^  "^^^  nobility  of  Samos,  so  called,  for  that  they  shared  the  land  amongst 
nians.  them.     Information  on  this  class  of  persons  the  reader  will  find  in  the  third 
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XXII.  After  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Chians,  as  they  had  Year  20. 
begun,  persevering  in  their  earnestness  to  bring  the  cities  to  oi.  92  I.' 
revolt,  even  without   the   Lacedaemonians,   Avith   their   single  Two  hua- 
forces,  and  desiring  to  make  as  many  partakers  of  their  danger  jj^g  ^°-_ 
as   they  were  able,  made  an   expedition  by  themselves  with  ^Jocracy 
thirteen  galleys  against  Lesbos,  which  was  according  to  what  four  hun- 
was  concluded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  namely,  to  go  thither  ]janished 
in  the  second  place,  and  thence  to  the  Hellespont.    And  withal,  Samos  de- 
the  land-forces  both  of  such  Peloponnesians  as  were  present,  dependent 
and  of  their  confederates  thereabouts,  went  along  witli  them  to  a^uI"^- 

'  »  Atnenians. 

ClazomeuEe  and  Cyme ;   these  under  the  command  of  Eualas,  The 

a  Spartan,  and  the  galleys  of  Deiniadas,  one  of  the  Periosci.^  w  trth' 

The  galleys  putting  in  at  Methymna,  caused  that  city  to  revolt  teen  ships 

first ;  and  there  they  leave  four  ships,  and  the  remainder  went  Lesbos, 

to  Mitvlene,  and  caused  that  city  also  to  revolt.  ^^^  ^""s 

'  ...        °^er  Ale- 

XXIII.  Now  Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  having  thymna 
set  forth,  with  four  vessels,  as  he  intended,  from  Cenchrea,  lene  to'  ^" 
arrived  at  Chios.     The  third  day  after   his  coming  thither,  ''evolt. 
came  Leon  and  Diomedon  into  Lesbos  with  twenty-five  galleys  arHves 
of  Athens ;  for  Leon  came  with  a  supply  of  ten  galleys  more  from 

n  ti  r-  1  A  1-  -1      Cenchrea 

irom  Athens  aiterwards.     Astyochus  puttmg  out  to  sea  m  the  at  Chios 
evening  of  the  same  day,  and  taking  with  him  one  galley  more  ^'jps'"""^ 
of  Chios,  sailed  toward  Lesbos,  to  help  it  what  he  could,  and  Twenty- 

five  Athe- 

arrives  at  Pyrrha,  and  the   next  day  at  Eressus ;    where  he  nian  ships 
hears  that  Mitvlene  was  taken  by  the  Athenians,  at  the  very  ^""^r 

J  1  J   Leon  and 

first  assault.     For  the  Athenians  coming  unexpected,  entered  Diomedon 
the  haven,  and  having  beaten  the  galleys  of  the  Chians,  dis-  Lesbos, 
embarked,  and  overcame  in  a  battle  those  that  stood  against  ?^'|  retake 

'  _  0  iuitylene. 

them,  and  won  the  city.     When  Astyochus  heard  this,  both  Astyo- 

from  the  Eressians,  and  from  those  Chian  galleys  that  came  f ''"^•'  °"  . 
'  &        J  lieanng  01 

from  Methymna  with  Eubulus,  which  having  been  left  there  this  at 
before,  as  soon  as  Mitylene  was  lost,  fled,  and  three  of  them  sails  to-' 
chanced  to  meet  with  him,  (for  one  was  taken  by  the  Athenians,)  ^ards  ]\le- 

'  ^  •'  ^  '■'  thymna ; 

he  continued  his  course  for  Mitylene  no  longer,  but  having  but  being 
caused  Eressus  to  revolt,  and  having  armed  the  inhabitants  of  pojuigj  ]„ 
it,  he  sends  them  and  the  heav\'-armed  soldiers  he  had  aboard  ^'j  '^'•'^ , 

'  •'  attempts 

toward  Antissa  and  Methymna  by  land,  under  the  conduct  of  at  Lesbos, 

he  sails  for 
chapter  of  Hermann's  Pol.  Antiq.  on  "  The  Development  of  the  Different       '°  * 
Forms  of  Government  among  the  Greeks:"  the  whole  of  which  chapter 
is  well  worthy  his  attention.     On  this  particnlar  point,  see  sect.  60. 
^  For  information  on  this  class,  see  note  on  iv.  53. 
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Year  20.  Eteonicus ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  own  galleys  and  those 
01. 92. 1.'  three  of  Chios,  sailed  thither  along  the  sliore  [toward  Antissa 
and  Methymna],  hoping  that  the  Methymnseans,  on  sight  of 
his  forces,  would  take  heart  and  continue  in  their  revolt.  But 
Six  Pelo-  ^^^^  ^"  Lesbos  all  things  went  against  him,  he  re-embarked 
ponnesian  his  land-forces,  and  returned  to  Chios.  And  the  land-forces 
arrive  at  that  were  aboard  and  should  have  gone  into  Hellespont,  went 
Chios  from  Lorain  into  their  cities.     After  this  came  to  them  six  gallevs  to 

Cenclirea.     o  o        . 

The  A  the-  Chios  of  those  of  the  confederate  fleet  at  Cenchrea.  The 
to  Clazo-  Athenians,  when  they  had  re-established  the  state  of  Lesbos, 
I°f°?u  •     went  thence  and  took  Polichna,  which  the  Clazomenians  had 

take  their  ,  .  ' 

fortress,      fortified  in  the  continent,  and  brought  them  all  back  again  into 

back  the^   the  city  which  is  in  the  island,  save  only  the  authors  of  the 

*°*ts't"'      ^^"^olt ;  for  they  got  away  to  Daphnus.    And  Clazomenae  again 

their  city,  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the  Athenians. 

The  Athe-      XXIV.  The  same  summer,  those  Athenians  that  with  the 

Lade  make  twenty  galleys  lay  in  the  isle  of  Lade  before  Miletus,  landing 

at  Panm--  ^^  ^^^  territory  of  Miletus  at  Panormus,  slew  Chalcideus,  the 

mus,  and    Lacedaemonian  commander,  that  came  out  against  them  but 

cideus.       with  a  few ;  and,  having  sailed  across  the  third  day  after,  set 

up  a  trophy,  but  the  Milesians  pulled  down  the  trophy,  as 

erected  where  the  Athenians  were  not  masters  of  the  land. 

Leon  and    Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian  galleys  that  were  at 

conmfer  °  I^^sbos,  madewar  upon  the  Chians  by  sea,  from  the  isles  called 

the  Chians  Oinussae,  which  lie  before  Chios,  and  from  Sidussa  and  Pteleum, 

in  three  .  . 

battles,       forts  which  they  held  in  Erythrse,  and  from  Lesbos.     They 

their^^^^^  that  were  aboard  were  men  at  arms  of  the  roll  compelled  to 

country,     serve  in  the  fleet.9     With  these  they  landed  at  Cardamyle; 

and  having:  overthrown  the  Chians  that  came  out  against  them 

in  a  battle  at  Bolissus,  and  slain  many  of  them,  they  ravaged 

and  desolated  all  the  places  of  that  quartei*.     And  again  they 

overcame  them  in  another  battle  at  Phanae,  and  in  a  third  at 

Leuconium.    After  this,  the  Chians  went  out  no  more  to  fight ; 

and  the  Athenians  made  spoil  of  their  territory,  which  was 

well  furnished  in  every  way,  and  which  had  undergone  no 

ravages  from  the  time  of  the  Median  war  till  then.    For  except 

the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Chians  were  the  onlv  men  that  I  have 

heard  of,  that  had  joined  temperance  to  prosperity;   and  the 

9  The  Epibatae  were  usually  taken  from  the  Thetes,  or  fourth  class, 
(vi.  43.);  on  their  number  in  each  ship,  see  note  on  iii.  95;  and  on  the 
meaning  of  in  KuraKoyov,  see  note  on  vi.  31. 


i 
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more  their  city  increased,  had  the  more  managed  the  administra-  Year  20. 
tion  thereof  with  an  eye  to  safety.     Nor  ventured  they  now  to  q]  92_  j/ 
revolt,  (if  any  man  should  think,  that  in  this  act  at  least  they 
regarded  not  what  was  the   safest,)  till  they  had  many  and 
strong  confederates,  with  whose  help  to  try  their  fortune ;  nor 
till  such  time  as  they  perceived  the  people  of  Athens  (as  they 
themselves  could  not  deny)  to  have  their  affairs,  after  the  cala- 
mity in  Sicily,  brought  altogether  to  an  extremely  bad  condition. 
And  if  through  human  misreckoning  they  miscarried  in  aught, 
they  erred  with  many   others,  who   in  like  manner  had  an 
opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Athenians  would  quickly  have 
been  overthrown.     Being  therefore  shut  up  by  sea,  and  having 
their  lands  spoiled,  some  within  took  in  hand  to  bring  over  the 
city  to  the  Athenians ;  which  though  the  magistrates  perceived, 
yet  they  themselves  stirred  not,  but  having  received  Astyochus  Astyochus 
into  the  city,  with  four  galleys  that  were  with  him  from  Erythrae,  chios  with 
they  devised  how,  in  the  most  gentle  way  they  could,  either  ^°^^  ships, 
by  taking  hostages,  or  some  other  way,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conspiracy.     Thus  stood  the  business  with  the  Chians. 

XXV.   And  from  Athens,  in   the  end  of  this   summer,  a  An  Athe- 
thousand  five  hundred  men  at  arms  of  the  Athenians,  and  a  ATgive" 
thousand  of  Arg-os,  (for  the  Athenians  had  put  heavy  armour  a™y  ar- 
upon  five  hundred  light-armed  of  the  Argives,)  and  of  other  Samos, 
confederates  a  thousand  more,  with  forty-eight  galleys,  reckon-  over^[o^^^^ 
ing  those  which  were  for  transportation  of  soldiers,  under  the  IMiletus. 
conduct  of  Phrynichus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironidas,  came  to 
Samos,  and  crossing  over  to  Miletus,  encamped  before  it.    And  The  Mi- 
the  Milesians  issued  forth  with  eight  hundred  men  at  arms  of  !^fjg^^,^y 
their  own,  besides  the  Peloponnesians  that  came  with  Chalci-  some 
deus,  and   some   auxiliary   foreign   force   with   Tissaphernes,  nesians  ' 
Tissaphernes  himself  being  also  there  with  his  cavalry,  and  pherleT'^' 
fought  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates.   The  Argives,  engage  ' 
who  made  one  wing  of  themselves,  advancing  before  the  rest,  the  Ar- 
and  in  some  disorder,  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  as  being  K'^^^es^Sj but 
lonians,  and  not  likely  to  sustain  their  charge,  were  by  the  ponnesians 
Milesians  overcome,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  their  bariansare 
men  were  destroyed ;   but  the  Athenians,  when  they  had  first  [?"'^'),by 
overthrown  the  Peloponnesians,  and  then  beaten  back  the  Bar-  nians,  who 
barians  and  other  multitude,  and  not  fought  with  the  Milesians  nearTlfe 
at  all,  (for  they,  after  they  were  come  from  the  chase  of  the  "ty. 
Aro-ives,  and  saw  their  other  wing  defeated,  retired  into  the 
town,)  sat  down  with  their  arms,  as  being  now  masters  of  the 
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Year  20,     field,  close  under  the  wall  of  the  city.    It  fell  out  in  this  battle, 

A,  C  412  .  . 

oi.  92.  l"    '-^^t  on  both  sides  the  lonians  had  the  better  of  the  Dorians  j 

for  the  Athenians  overcame  the  opposite  Peloponnesians,  and 
the  Milesians  the  Argives.  The  Athenians,  after  they  had 
erected  their  trophy,  the  place  being  on  an  isthmus,  prepared 
to  surround  the  town  with  a  wall ;  supposing,  if  they  brought 
over  Miletus,  the  other  cities  would  easily  join  their  side. 
A  Pelo-  XXVI.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  told  them  about  twilisfht, 

and°^^'^'*  that  the  fifty-five  galleys  from  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily  were 
Sicilian      hard  by,  and  only  not  already  come.     For  there  came  into 
the  charge  Peloponnesus  out  of  Sicily,  by  the  instigation  of  Hermocrates, 
menes"^^'    *^  ^^"-^^P  ^*^  consummate  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  state, 
arrives  at    twenty  galleys  of  Syracuse,  and  two  of  Selinus,  and  the  galleys 
and  the      that  they  had  been  preparing  in  Peloponnesus  being  then  also 
erTt"the^"  ^^^^y,  they  were,  both  these  and  the  other,  committed  to  the 
solicitation  charge  of  Theramenes,  to  be  conducted  by  him  to  Astyochus 
cibiades     the  admiral,  and  they  put  in  first  at  Lerus,  the  island  over- 
moceed  to  ^g^^^^t  Miletus.    And  being  advertised  there,  that  the  Athenians 
the  sue-      lay  before  the  town,  they  went  from  thence  into  the  gulf  of 
Miletus,     lasus,  to  learn  how  the  affairs  of  the  Milesians  stood.     Al- 
cibiades  coming  on  horseback  to  Teichiussa,  of  the  territory  of 
Miletus,  in  which  part  of  the  gulf  the  Peloponnesian  galleys  had 
come  to  an  anchor  for  the  night,  they  were  informed  by  him  of 
the  battle ;  for  Alcibiades  was  present  in  it,  and  had  taken  part 
with  the  Milesians  and  with  Tissaphernes ;  and  he  exhorted 
them,  unless  they  meant  to  destroy  what  they  had  in  Ionia,  and 
the  whole  business,  to  succour  Miletus  with  all  speed,  and  not 
to  suffer  it  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall. 

XXVII.  According  to  this  they  concluded  to  go  at  break  of 
day  and  relieve  it  j  but  Phrynichus,  when  he  had  certain  word 
from  Lerus  of  the  arrival  of  those  galleys,  his  colleagues  desir- 
ing to  stay  and  fight  it  out  with  their  fleet,  said  that  he  would 
neither  do  it  himself,  nor  suffer  them  to  do  it,  or  any  other,  as 
long  as  he  could  hinder  it.  For  seeing  he  might  fight  with 
them  hereafter,  when  they  should  know  against  how  many 
galleys  of  the  enemy,  and  with  what  addition  to  their  own, 
sufficiently,  and  at  leisure  made  ready,  they  might  do  it :  he 
would  never,  he  said,  for  fear  of  being  upbraided  with  baseness, 
contrary  to  reason  hazard  battle ;  for  it  was  no  baseness  for  the 
Athenians  to  let  their  navy  give  way  on  a  fit  occasion ;  but  by 
what  means  soever  it  should  fall  out,  it  would  be  a  greater 
baseness  if  they  should  be  worsted ;  and  that  the  state  Mould 
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in  that  case  not  only  incur  dishonour,  but  also  fall  into  extreme  Year  20. 

danger,  seeing  that  since  their  late  losses  it  hath  scarce  been  y j  92^  i 

fit,i  with  their  strongest  preparation,  willingly,  no,  nor  urged  by 

utter  necessity,  to  begin  the  attack,  how  then  without  constraint 

to  seek  out  voluntary  dangers  ?    He  therefore  commanded  them 

with  all  speed  to  take  aboard  those  that  were  wounded,  and 

their  land-forces,  and  what  utensils  the^^  brought  with  them, 

but  to  leave  behind  what  they  had  taken  from  the  territory  of 

the  enemy,  that  their  galleys  might  be  the  lighter ;  and  to  put 

off  for  Samos,  and  thence,  when  they  had  all  their  fleet  togetlier, 

to  make  out  against  the  enemy  as  occasion  should  offer.    As 

Phrynichus  advised  this,  so  he  put  it  in  execution,  and  was 

esteemed  a  wise  man,  not  then  only  but  afterwards,  nor  in  this 

only,  but  in  whatsoever  else  he  had  the  ordering  of.     Thus  the  The  Athe- 

Athenians  presently  in  the  evening,  with  their  victory  imperfect,  retreat  to 

dislodged  from  before  Miletus,  and  from  Samos,  the  Arrives  in  Samos,  the 

1  1-  /.,.,  ,  Argives 

haste  and  in  anger  tor  their  overthrow,  went  home.  return 

XXVIII.  The  Peloponnesians  setting  forth  betimes  in  the  !j°™  p 

morning  from  Teichiussa,  put  in  at  Miletus,  and  staying  there  ponne- 

one  day,  the  next  day  they  took  with  them  those  galleys  of  g^^"  j  ^^^ 

Chios,  Avhich  had  formerly  been  chased  too-ether  with  Chal-  ^^^f  lasus, 

T        m  •   1  •  ^^'^  take 

cideus,  and  meant  to  have  returned  to  Teichiussa  to  take  aboard  Amorges 

such  utensils  ^  as  they  had  taken  out  of  the  vessels  and  left  on  P"''°"^''' 

shore.      But   when   they  were   come,   Tissaphernes   came   to 

them  with  his  land-forces,  and  persuaded  them  to  sail  against 

lasus,  where  Amorges  his  enemy  then  lay.^     Whereupon  they 

assaulted  lasus  on  a  sudden,  and  (they  within  not  thinking  but 

they  had  been  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians)  took  it.    The  greatest 

pi'aise  in  this  action  was  given  to  the  Syracusians.     Having 

taken  Amorges,  the  bastard  son  of  Pissuthnes,  but  a  rebel  to 

the  king,  the  Peloponnesians  delivered  him  to  Tissaphernes,  to 

carry  him,  if  he  would,  to  the  king,  as  he  had  order  to  do  ;  lasus 

1  Lit.  "  to  which  it  was  scarcely  possible ;"  i.  e.  which  scarcely  admitted. 
The  sense  is  well  conveyed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  vol.  iii.  p.  371.  note  9.  "  For  after 
its  late  disasters,  the  state  could  hardly  venture  to  act  on  the  offensive  of  its 
own  free  will,  even  when  its  force  might  reasonably  promise  success ;  or 
even  when  driven  to  do  so  from  utter  necessity;  how  then  could  it,  without 
any  such  necessity,  rush  upon  a  self-chosen  danger." 

2  Or,  as  Dr.  Arnold  explains  it,  "  the  masts,  sails,  and  tackling  which  had 
been  left  on  shore,  as  usual,  in  expectation  of  an  engagement."  Cf. 
Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §.  13. 

3  Or,  "  kept  or  maintained  his  ground,"  as  Dr.  Arnold  renders. 
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Year  20.    they  pillaged,  wherein,  as  being  a  place  of  ancient  riches,  the 
01.92  r.    ^^^J  go*-  ^  very  great  quantity  of  money ;  the  auxiliary  soldiei's 
of  Amorges  they  received,  without  doing  them  hurt,  into  their 
own  army,  for  they  were  for  the  most  part  Peloponnesians ; 
the  town  itself  they  delivered  to  Tissaphernes,  with  all  the  pri- 
soners, as  well  free  as  bond,  on  agreement  with  him  to  receive 
Theymake  a  Daric  stater^  a  head  ;  and  so  they  returned  to  Miletus.    And 
vernor  of*  ^^'OTXi  hence  they  sent  away  Pedaritus,  the  son  of  Leon,  whom 
Miletus,     the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  thither  to  be  governor  of  Chios, 
by  land  as  far  as  Erythrse,  and  with  him  the  auxiliaries  that 
had  belonged  to  Amorges,  and  made  Philip  governor  there,  in 
Miletus.     And  so  this  summer  ended. 
Winter.       XXIX.  The  next  winter,  Tissaphernes,  after  he  had  put  a 
lissa-        crarrison  into  lasus,  came  to  Miletus,  and  for  one  month's  pay 

phernes       &  '  '  i^  J 

threatens    (as  was  promised  on  his  part  at  Lacedsemon)  he  gave  to  the 

the  allow-  soldiers,  through  the  whole  fleet,  after  an  Attic  drachma*  a 

^"/:^,  ,      man  by  the  day.     But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he  would  pay 

has  made   but  a  three-obol-piece,^  till  he  had  asked  the  king's  pleasure ; 

Pelopon-    ^^^  ^f  the  king  commanded  it,  then  he  said  he  would  pay 

nesiaa        them  the  full  drachma.    Nevertheless  on  Hermocrates,  general 
sailors.  .  .  .  ° 

of  the  Syracusians,  speaking  against  the  measure,  (for  Thera- 

raenes  was  but  slack  and  yielding  as  regarded  the  pay,  as  not 

being  admiral,  but  only  sailing  to  deliver  the  galleys  that  came 

with  him  to  Astyochus,)  it  was  agreed,  that  for  eveiy  five 

ships,7  they  should  have  more  than  three  obols  a  man.     For 

*  £1.  12s.  SttcI.  5   Seven  pence  three  farthings  of  our  money. 

*  Three  pence  halfpenny  farthing.  This  diminution  of  their  stipend  pro- 
ceeded from  the  counsel  which  Alcibiades  gave  to  Tissaphernes,  as  is  here- 
after declared. 

"^  The  original  note  of  Hobbes  on  this  passage  is  as  follows :  "  If  they 
had  been  five  galleys  less,  that  is,  but  fifty,  as  they  were  fifty-five,  their  pay 
had  been  four  obols  a  man,  at  three  talents  to  the  fifty  galleys  for  a  month. 
Qu.  How  many  men  paid  in  a  galley?  it  seems  but  eighteen."  This  in- 
terpretation of  Hobbes  appears  erroneous  :  the  words  irapa,  k.  t.  A..,  Mr. 
Bloomfield  renders, "by  five  ships' pay;"  in  the  text  I  have  followed  Goeller, 
who  translates  them,  "in  quinas  naves."  In  the  following  most  obscure 
sentence,  two  conjectures  have  been  adopted  to  elucidate  a  suitable  sense; 
the  first,  to  enclose  the  word  tt^ vTTj/cotro  in  brackets,  as  corrupt ;  the  second, 
to  retain  it,  and  instead  of  rpta  to  read  rpiaKovra  ;  which  is  done  by  Palmer, 
(I  quote  from  Arnold,)  who  gives,  "nevertheless  be  aj;reed  to  give  over  and 
above  five  ships'  pay  for  every  fifty-five,  or  to  pay  for  fifty-five  as  if  they 
were  sixty ;  for  thirty  talents  a  month  was  the  regular  pay  for  sixty  ships, 
reckoning  the  rate  at  three  obols  a  man."  And  this,  if  any  conjecture  were 
allowed,  \vould  appear  the  best  explanation  ;  retaining  the  text  as  it  stands. 
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to  fifty-five  galleys  he  allowed  three  talents  a  month  ;  and  to  as  Year  20. 
many   as   should   be  more  than  that  number,  after  the  same  oi  9o^\^' 
proportion,  pay  was  to  be  given. 

XXX.  The  same  winter,  the  Athenians  that  were  at  Samos,  The  Athe- 
for  there  were  now  come  in  thirty-five  galleys  more  from  home,  g'^°®  ^' 
with  Charminus,   Strombichides,  and  Euctemon,  their  com- send  a  fleet 
manders,  having  gathered  together  their  galleys,  as  well  those  army 
that  had  been  at  Chios,  as  all  the  rest,  concluded,  having  ob-  cjiToT^nd 
tained  every  one  his  charge  bv  lot,  to  lie  off  Miletus  with  a  a  fleet  to 
fleet ;  but  against  Chios  to  send  out  both  a  fleet  and  land-forces,  against 
And  they  did  so.     For  Strombichides,  Onomacles,  and  Euc-  ^^^'^etus. 
temon,  with  thirty  galleys,  and  part  of  those  one  thousand  men 

at  arms  that  went  to  Miletus,  which  they  carried  along  Avith 
them  in  vessels  for  transportation  of  soldiers,  according  to  their 
lot  went  to  Chios,  and  the  rest  remaining  at  Samos  with 
seventy-four  galleys,  Avere  masters  of  the  sea,  and  made  the 
voyage  to  Miletus. 

XXXI.  Astyochus,  who  was  now  in  Chios,  requiring  hos-  Asty- 
tages  because  of  the  treason,  after  he  heard  of  the  fleet  that  hearing°of 
was  come  with  Theramenes,  and  that  the  articles  of  the  league  ^'^^  ^ein- 
witli  Tissaphernes  were  mended,  gave  over  that  business :  and  under 
with  ten  galleys  of  Peloponnesus,  and  ten  of  Chios,  went  thence  menes" 
and  assaulted  Pteleum,  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  kept  desists 

.     .  from 

by  the  shore  to  Clazomenae  ;  here  he  summoned  those  within  to  taking  hcs- 
yield,  with  offer  to  such  of  them  as  favoured  the  Athenians  thlciiians 
that  they  might  go  up  and  dwell  at  Daphnus ;  and  Tamos,  the  He  makis 
deputy-lieutenant  of  Ionia,  offered  them  the  same.     But  they  attempts 
not  hearkening  thereunto,  he  made   an  assault  on  the  citv,  i!!!,^'!^,j 
being  unwalled ;  but  when  he  could  not  take  it,  he  put  to  sea  °^  Clazo- 
again,  and  with  a  mighty  wind  was  himself  carried  to  Phoca^a  He  sails  to 
and  Cyme,  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  put  in  at  Marathussa,  Pele,  and  Cvme. 

I  know  no  other  explanation,  but  that  of  Dr.  Arnold's,  which  I  would  advise 
the  reader  to  follow  :  "  for  every  five  ships  a  higher  rate  of  pay  per  man  was 
fixed  on  ;  for  up  to  fifty-five  ships,  (the  actual  number  of  the  fleet,)  he  was 
to  give  [for  every  five  ships]  three  talents  a  month ;  and  to  the  seamen  gene- 
rally, in  proportion  as  the  ships  at  sea  exceeded  the  present  number,  the 
same  rate  was  to  be  allowed  also."  Should  the  reader  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  above  explanation,  and  ANdth  the  but  scanty  information  I  am  able  to 
give  him  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  Thucydides,  I  would  refer 
him  to  the  original  note  in  Dr.  Arnold's  edition,  or  to  Goeller,  and  to  the 
lengthy  note  in  Mr.  Bloomfield's  translation,  only  cautioning  him  that  these 
last  two  alter  the  text  from  that  of  Bekker's  edition. 

4  a 
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Year  20.     and  Drymussa,  islands  that  lie  over-against  Clazomenge.    After 

oi.  92. 1.    t^^y  1^^^  stayed  there  eight  days  because  of  the  winds,  spoiling 

and  destroying  and  partly  taking  aboard  whatsoever  goods  of 

the  Clazomenians  lay  without  the  city,  they  went  afterwards  to 

Phocaea  and  Cyme,  to  Astyochiis. 

At  the  XXXII.  While  Astyochus  was  there,  the  ambassadors  of 

Icitter 

place  he     the  Lesbians  came  to  him,  desiring  to  revolt  again  from  the 

amb  ^^^  Athenians ;  and  as  for  him,  they  prevailed  with  him,  but  seeing 

dors  from  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  confederates  were  unwilling  to 

ans  pro-  join?  because  of  their  former  ill  success  there,  he  put  to  sea  and 

?e°vo?t^  ^  sailed  for  Chios  :  whither,  after  a  great  tempest,  his  galleys. 

He  wishes  some  from  one  place  and  some  from  another,  at  length  arrived 

themt'but  all.     After  this,  Pedaritus,  who  was  now  at  Erythrae,  coming 

being  op-  fj.Qj^-^   Miletus  by  land,  came  over  with  his  forces  to  Chios. 

posed  by  »  '  •  i     i  •         -i       i      i      i 

the  Co-  Besides  those  forces  he  brouglit  over  with  hmi,  he  had  the 
and  o^hlr  soldiers  who  were  of  the  five  galleys  that  came  thither  with 
allies,  he     Chalcideus,  and  were  left  there  to  the  number  of  five  hundred, 

returns  to  ,.    i       x      i  •  i        • 

Chios;       and  armour  to  arm  them.     Now  some  of  the  Lesbians  having 

Ts  jomed^    promised  to  revolt,  Astyochus  communicated  the  matter  with 

by  Peda-  Pedaritus  and  the  Chians,  alleging  how  meet  it  would  be  to  go 
ritus  '  o     o  o 

whom  he  with  a  fleet  and  make  Lesbos  to  revolt ;  for  that  they  should 
uieTto  either  get  more  confederates,  or  failing,  they  should  at  least 
persuade    weaken  the  Athenians.     But  they  gave  him  no  ear ;  and  for 

to  ns^ist 

him  in  the  Chian  galleys,  Pedaritus  told  him  he  would  let  him  have 
abSe   none  of  them. 

revolt  of  XXXIII.  Whereupon  Astyochus  taking  with  him  the  five 
A^t  o°chus  o^^^sys  of  Corinth,  a  sixth  of  Megara,  one  of  Hermione,  and 
sails  to  those  of  Laconia  which  he  brought  with  him,  went  towards 
Erythrffi  °  Miletus  to  take  the  ofiice  of  admiral,  having  greatly  threatened 

and  the      ^j^g  Chians,  that,  in  very  truth,  he  would  not  come  to  their 

Athenian  '  '     ,  »     ,    i       •  ^     ■,         ^ 

fleet  aid  if  they  needed  him.     And  having  touched  at  Corycus  m 

neaJh'is.  Erj-thrse,  he  stayed  there  the  night ;  and  the  Athenians  them- 
but  out  of  selves  also,  sailing  from  Samos  to  Chios  with  the  armament, 

si'^ht 

took  their  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  by  which  only 

thev  were  separated  from  the  enemy,  and  neither  party  knew 

In  conse-  that  the  other  was  so  near.     Astyochus,  upon  a  letter  having 

PedarUul  come  to  him  by  night  from  Pedaritus,  signifying  that  certain 

informing  Ervthrtean  captives,   dismissed   from   Samos,   were   come   to 

lum  that  •'  ^  .  T         1     1       1         -n       1 

there  is  a  Erythrffi  with  design  to  betray  it,  went  directly  back  to  Erythrae ; 
ihe'be-'^  so  little  he  missed  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
trayal  of     Pcdaritus  also  sailed  over  to  him  :  and  having  narrowly  inquired 

Erythrae, 
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touching  these  seeming  traitors,  and   found  that  the  whole  Vear  20, 
matter  was  but  a  j^retence,  which  the  men  had  used  for  their  oi.92. 1.' 
escape  from  Samos,  they  acquitted  them  and  departed,  one  to  'le  returns 
Chios,  the  other  as  he  Avas  going  before,  towards  Miletus.  but  finding 

XXXIV.  In   the  mean  time,  the  army  of  the  Athenians  J-' u°'^^  ^ 

'  •'  labrica- 

coming  round  about  by  sea  from  Corycus,  at  Arginus,  lit  on  t'on,  he 
three  ships  of  war  of  the  Chians,  which  when  they  saw,  they  iMUetus, 
presently  chased.     But  there  arose  a  great  tempest,  and  the  ^"us^r^lf" 
long  vessels  of  Chios  with  much  ado  escaped  into  the  harbour,  had  joined 
But  of  the  Athenian  galleys,  such  as  followed  them  furthest,  ceeds^"^"' 
there  perished  three,  driven  ashore  at  the  city  of  Chios ;  and  |^^y^'''^s 
the  men  that  were  aboard  them  were  part  taken,  and  part  slain  j  The  Athe- 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  escaped  into  a  haven  called  Phoenicus,  °j'^"^ '°®® 
under  the  hill  Mimas ;  from  whence  they  got  afterwards  to  ships, 
Lesbos,  and  there  prepared  for  fortifying.  ashore  in 

XXXV.  The  same  winter,   Hippocrates   setting  out  from  [^^   ru^' 

Peloponnesus  with  ten  galleys  of  Thurium,  commanded   by  fleet. 

Dorieus,  the  son  of  Diagoras,  with  two  others,  and  with  one  c/ites' 

galley  of  Laconia,  and  one  of  Syracuse,  went  to  Cnidos ;  this  arrives  at 

city  was  now  revolted  by  means  of  ^  Tissaphernes :  and  the  from  La- 

Peloponnesians  that  lay  at  Miletus  hearing  of  it,  commanded  ^itlf "°" 

that  (the  one  half  of  their  galleys  remaining  for  the  guard  of  twelve 

Cnidos)  the  other  half  should  post  themselves  about  Triopium,  Six  ships 

and  catch  the  merchant  vessels  9  that  put  in  there  as  they  q^^^'^  ^' 

came  from  Egypt ;  this  Triopium  is  a  promontory  of  the  ter-  and  six 

ritory  of  Cnidos,  lying  out  into  the  sea,  and  consecrated  to  to  Tri- 

Apollo.    The  Athenians,  on  advertisement  hereof,  setting  forth  f^l'"'";  ^"^^ 

from  Samos,  took  the  six  galleys  that  kept  watch  at  Triopium ;  the  Aihe- 

but  the  men  that  Avere  in  them  escaped  to  land.     After  this,  jhe  Athe- 

they  went  to  Cnidos,  which  they  assaulted,  and  had  almost  °'^"®u 
•'  _  _  '  -'  '  _    assault 

taken,  being  without  wall :  and  the  next  day  they  assaulted  it  Cnidos ; 
again ;  but  being  less  able  to  hurt  it  now  than  before,  because  habitants," 
thev  had  fenced  it  better  durino-  the  night,  and  the  men  also  ^^sisted  by 

-  _  o  >D     '  ^      ^  the  crews 

were  got  into  it  that  escaped  from  their  galleys  under  Triopium,  of  the  Pe- 
they  invaded  and  wasted  the  Cnidian  territory,  and  so  sailed  siTn  shi%, 
away  to  Samos.  ''^'*'*'  ^,^^' 

•'  cessfully. 

The  Athe- 

8  Or,  "owing  to,"  "at  the  instigation  of;"  the  sense  requiring  i'tto  in- 
stead of  awo ;  for,  as  Goeller  remarks,  it  is  manifest  the  city  was  friendly  to 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  hostile  to  the  Athenians. 

5  These  belonged  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  imported  corn  in  great  mea- 
sure from  Egypt,  which  was  now  partly  in  revolt  from  Persia. 


OS, 

six 

being  sent 
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Year  20.  XXXVI.  About  the  same  time,  Astyochus  being  come  to 
01.92. 1.  *^^^  navy  at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  had  now  plenty  of  all 
nians  things  for  the  army.  For  they  had  not  only  sufficient  pay,  but 
Samos,  the  soldiers  also  had  store  of  money  yet  remaining  of  the  pillage 
The  Pelo-  of  lasus,  and  the  Milesians  undertook  the  war  with  a  good  will. 
maTe^a"^"*  Nevertheless  the  former  articles  of  the  league  made  by  Chal- 
^'^^dl^T"^^^^  cideus  with  Tissaphernes  seemed  defective,  and  not  so  advan- 
phernes.  tao-eous  to  them  as  to  him.  Whereupon  they  made  new  ones, 
Theramenes  being  yet  present,  which  were  these. 

XXXVII.  "  The  agreement  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates  with  king  Darius  and  his  children, '  and 
with  Tissaphernes,  for  league  and  amity,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticles following : — Whatsoever  territories  or  cities  belong  to 
king  Darius,  or  were  his  father's,  or  his  ancestors',  against 
those  shall  neither  the  Lacedaemonians  go  to  make  war,  nor 
any  way  to  annoy  them ;  neither  shall  the  Lacedaemonians, 
nor  their  confederates,  exact  tribute  of  any  of  those  cities ; 
neither  shall  king;  Darius,  nor  any  under  his  dominion,  make 
war  upon,  or  any  way  annoy  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  any  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  confederates. — If  the  Lacedaemonians,  or 
their  confederates,  shall  need  any  thing  of  the  king,  or  the 
king  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  or  of  their  confederates,  what  they 
shall  persuade  each  other  to  do,  that  if  they  do  it,  shall  be 
good. — They  shall,  both  of  them,  make  war  jointly  against  the 
Athenians  and  their  confederates ;  and  when  they  shall  give 
over  the  war,  they  shall  also  do  it  jointly. — Whatsoever  army 
shall  be  in  the  king's  country,  sent  for  by  the  king,  the  king 
shall  defray. — If  any  of  the  cities  comprehended  in  the  league 
made  with  the  king,  shall  invade  the  king's  territories,  the  rest 
shall  hinder  them,  and  defend  the  king  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. — If  any  city  of  the  king's,  or  under  his  dominion,  shall 
invade  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  their  confederates,  the  king 
shall  make  opposition,  and  defend  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power." 
Thera-  XXXVIII.  After   this  treaty  was  made,  Theramenes  de- 

having       livered  the  galleys  into  the  hands  of  Astyochus,  and  putting  to 
th^'fl^' M   ^^^  ^^  ^  fly-boat,  is  no  more  seen.-    But  the  Athenians  who  were 


1  Namely,  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes. 

2  Dr.  Arnold  suggests  that  this  may  mean,  that  being  afraid  to  be  called 
in  question  at  Sparta  for  his  undue  compliance  with  Tissaphernes  about 
the  pay,  he  went  off  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  and  never  returned  home 
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now  passed  over  with  their  army  from  Lesbos  to  Chios,  and  Year  20. 
were  masters  of  the  field  and  of  the  sea,  fortified  Delphinium,  ^j  92_  i' 
a  place  both  strong  to  the  landAvard,  and  that  had  also  a  har-  Astyo- 
bour  for  shipping,  and  was  not  far  from  the  city  itself  of  Chios,  p^i^^  ^' 
And  the  Chians,  as  havinsr  been  overcome  in  divers  former  ^. he  Athe- 

,  .  mans  cross 

battles,  and  bemg  otherwise,  not  only  not  mutually  well  ai-  over  from 
fected,  but  jealous  one  of  another,  (for  Tydeus  and  his  accom-  chLs°\^nd 
plices  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pedaritus  for  Atticism,  and  fortify 
the  rest  of  the  citv  was  kept  bv  force  under  an  oligarchical  nium. 
form  of  government,)  for  a  time  stirred  not  against  them.   And  q^^ 


nans 


for  the  causes  mentioned,  not  conceiving  themselves,  neither  and  Pe- 
with  their  own  strength,  nor  with  the  help  of  those  that  Pe-  send  to 
daritus  had  with  him,  sufiicient  to  give  them  battle,  they  sent  ^f aid.^"^ 
to   Miletus  to   require  aid  from  Astyochus.      And  when  he  anJ  on  his 

11  T  1  T«    1      •  1  XT  refusing  it, 

would  not  listen  to  them,  Pedaritus  sent  letters  to  JLacedaemon,  Pedaritus 
complaining  of  the  wrong  he  did  them.     Thus  stood  the  affairs  j^[|g^  ^^ 
at  Chios  with  regard  to  the  Athenians.     Also  their  fleet  at  complaint 
Samos  went  often  out  against  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  at  Miletus ;  dsBmon. 
but  when  theirs  would  never  come  out  of  the  harbour  to  en- 
counter them,  they  returned  to  Samos,  and  lay  still. 

XXXIX.  The   same   winter,   about  the   solstice,   weighed  Twenty- 
anchor   and  sailed   from  Peloponnesus   towards   Ionia  those  are  sent 
twenty-seven  galleys  which,  at  the  procurement  of  Calligetus  ([^"^ojf  f^' 
of  Megara  and  Timagoras  of  Cyzicus,  were  made  ready  by  the  service 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  Pharnabazus.    The  commander  of  them  nabazus, 
was  Antisthenes,  a  Spartan.    With  him  the  Lacedaemonians  g^'k^'^"*^" 
sent  eleven  Spartans  more  to  be  of  council ^  with  Astyochus,  tisthenes, 
whereof  Lichas,'*  the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  was  one.     These  had  on  board  ^ 
commission,  that  when  they  should  be  arrived  at  Miletus,  be-  ^^^^en 

'  -J  '  commis- 

sides  their  general  care  to  order  every  thing  to  the  best,  they  sioners. 
should  send  away  these  galleys,  either  the  same,  or  more,  or 
fcAver,  into  the  Hellespont  to  Pharnabazus,  if  they  so  thought 
fit,  and  to  appoint  Clearchus  the  son  of  Rhamphias,  who  went 
with  them,  for  commander.    And  that  the  same  eleven,  if  they 

again.  The  more  natural  meaning  seems  to  be,  tbat  "  he  was  lost  at  sea," 
as  Mr.  Thirhvall,  vol.  iv.  p.  22.  explains  it,  referring  to  the  same  sense  in 
Xenoph.  Hell.  i.  6.  §.  83.  describing  the  death  of  Callicratidas. 

3  The  same  precaution  had  been  taken  with  Cnemus,  ii.  85,  with  Alcidas, 
iii.  76,  and  also  with  Agis,  v.  63,  as  Goeller  remarks ;  who  afterwards  ap- 
pears to  have  been  uncontrolled,  viii.  5.    See  Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  45. 

+  Vide  V.  50. 
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Year  20.     thouc]jht  it  meet,  should  remove  Astvochus  from  his  office  of 

A.  C.  412.  .  .  .  .    "    . 

oi.  92. 1.*  admiral,  and  ordain  Antisthenes  in  his  place  :    for  they  had 

On  the       him  in  suspicion  for  the  letters  of  Pedaritus.     These  gallevs 

voyace  .  .  o        » 

they  take  holding  their  course  from  Malea  through  the  main  sea,  and  ar- 

^hree^A-'^  ^i^^ig  ^-t  Melos,  lighted  on  ten  of  the  galleys  of  the  Athenians, 

thenian^  whereof  three  they  took,  but  without  the  men,  and  fired  them. 

IMelos.  -^nd  after  this,  because  they  feared  lest  those  Athenian  galleys 

I  hey  then  ^jjg^j  escaped  from  Melos  should  give  notice  of  their  coming 

caution)  to  those  in  Samos,  (as  also  it  fell  out,)  they  changed  theu* 

their°°^  course,  and  went  towards  Crete ;  and  having  made  their  voj^age 

voyage  by  tjjg  longer,  that  it  might  be  the  safer,  they  put  in  at  Caunus  in 

saihng  to  .        °  ^  °  .         . 

Crete,  and  Asia.  Now  from  thence,  as  being  in  a  place  of  safety,  they 
rive  at  '  ^^"*  ^  messenger  to  the  fleet  at  Miletus,  in  order  to  be  con- 
Caunus.     voyed  to  that  place  by  them. 

The  XL.  The  Chians  and  Pedaritus  about  the  same  time,  not- 

acakT^       withstanding  their  former  repulse,  and  that  Astyochus  was  still 
apply  to     backward,  sent  messengers  to  him,  desiring  him  to  come  with 
for  assist-    his  whole  fleet  to  help  them,  being  besieged,  and  not  to  suffer 
ance;        jj^g  greatest  of  their  confederate  cities  in  all  Ionia  to  be  thus 
shut  up  by  sea,  and  ravaged  by  land,  as  it  was.     For  the 
Chians  having  many  slaves,  the  most  indeed  for  any  one  state, 
except  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  also,  for  their  of- 
fences, they   the   more  ungently   punished   because   of  their 
number,  many  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  appeared  to 
be  settled  in  their  fortifications,  ran  over  presently  to  them, 
and  were  they  that,  knowing  the  territory  so  well,  did  it  the 
greatest  mischief.     Therefore  the  Chians  said  he  must  help 
them,  whilst  there  was  hope  and  possibility  to  do  it.  Delphi- 
nium being  still  in  fortifying,  and  unfinished,  and  greater  de- 
fences being  cast  up,  both  about  their  camp  and  fleet.     Astyo- 
chus, though  he  meant  it  not  before,  because  he  would  have 
made  good  his  threats,  yet  when  he  saw  the  confederates  were 
willing,  he  was  bent  to  assist  them, 
but  lie  XLI.  But  in  the  mean  time  came  a  message  from  Caunus, 

considers  j.]^^j.  |.}jg  twenty-seven  g-alleys  and  the  Lacedaemonian  coun- 
it  01  more  •'  o        .' 

import-  sellors  are  at  hand.  Astyochus  therefore  esteeming  the  con- 
join the  voying  in  of  those  galleys,  whereby  they  might  the  more  freely 
Lacedae-  command  the  sea,  and  the  safe  passage  over  of  those  Lacedas- 

mnnian  '  Jo 


monian 


fleet  at       monians,  who  were  to  look  into  his  actions,  a  business  that 

and  sads     ouglit  to  be  preferred  before  all  others,  directly  gave  over  his 

in  that  di-  journey  for  Chios,  and  sailed  towards  Caunus.    As  Ije  went  by 
rection,       o  -'  '  j 
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the  coast,  he  landed  at  Cos  Meropidis,  being  unwalled,  and  Year  20. 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  which  had  happened  there,  the  y]  90  j ' 
greatest  verily  in  man's  memory,  and  plundered  it,  the  inha-  having 
bitants  being  fled  into  the  mountains  ;    and  overrunning  the  Co'Ale-^ 
country,  made  booty  of  all  that  came  in  his  way,  saving  of  f°P''''si'i 
freemen  ;    but  those  he  dismissed.     From    Cos  he  went   by  On  arriv- 
night  to  Cnidos  ;  but  found  it  necessary,  by  the  advice  of  the  cnidos  lie 
Cnidians,  not  to  land  his  men  there,  but  to  sail  directly,  as  he  '^  p^^- 
was,  after  those  twenty  galleys  of  Athens,  wherewith  Char-  the  Cni- 
minus,  one  of  the  Athenian  sjenerals  2:one  out  from  Samos,  „'fi"f„'° _ 

*  00  •'  bdii  in  pur- 

stood  watching  for  those  twenty-seven  galleys  that  were  coming  suit  of  the 
from  Peloponnesus,  the  same  to  which  Astyochus  himself  also  squadron, 
was  sailing.     For  they  at  Samos  had  had  intelligence  from  the'watch^ 
Melos  of  their  coming,  and  Charminus  was  lying  in  guard  'or  'he 
against  them  about  Syme,  Chalce,  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  ven  ships 
Lycia  :  for  by  this  time  he  knew  that  they  were  at  Caunus.        ^^^^  ^i\Q- 

•>  •'  ^  •'  ponnesus. 

XLII.  Astyochus,  therefore,  desiring  to  anticipate  the  re- He  arrives 
port  of  his  coming,  Avent  as  he  was  to  Syme,  hoping  to  find  and  de^' 
those  galleys  somewhere  out  at  sea.     But  a  shower  of  rain,  f^ats  apart 
together  with  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  made  his  galleys  to  Athenians, 
miss  their  course  in  the  dark,  and  disordered  them.     The  next  ^!^°k    f 

SIX  snips* 

morning,  the  fleet   being  scattered,  the  left  wing  was  mani- 
festly descried  by  the  Athenians,  whilst  the  rest  wandered  yet 
about  the  island  ;  and  thereupon  Charminus  and  the  Athenians 
put  forth  against  them  with  fewer  than  the  twenty  galleys,  sup- 
posing these  had  been  the  galleys  they  were  watching  for  from 
Caunus.    And  at  once  charging,  sunk  three  of  them,  and  much 
hurt  others,  and  were  superior  in  the  fight,  till  such  time  as 
(contrary  to  their  expectation)  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  came 
in  sight,  and  they  were  enclosed  on  every  side.     Then  they  ^le'sjoin- 
betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  with  the  loss  of  six  galleys,  reiniorce- 
the  rest  escaped  into  the  island  of  Teutlussa,  and  from  thence  twenty- 
to  Halicarnassus.     After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  puttino;  in  at  ^5^^^" 

.  '  10  ships,  and 

Cnidos,  and  those  seven  and  twenty  galleys  that  came  from  having 
Caunus  having  joined  them,  they  went  altogether  to  Syme ;  ^r'c^phy  ^^t 
and  having  there  erected  a  trophy,  returned  again,  and  lay  at  ^y^^  re- 
Cnidos.  Cnidos. 

XLIII.  The  Athenians,  when  they  understood  what  had  The  Athe- 
passed  in  this  battle,  went  from  Samos  with  their  whole  navy  "j'^"*  f^''' 
to    Syme;    and   neither  went  they  out   against  the   navy  in  Syme  after 
Cnidos,  nor  the  navy  there  against  them,  but  they  took  up  the  pasture  of 
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Year  20.  rigging  ^  of  their  galleys  which  was  at  Syme,  and  having  put  in 
01. 92. 1.'  ^t  Loryma,  the  town  in  the  continent,  sailed  away  to  Samos. 
the  Pelo-  The  whole  navy  of  the  Peloponnesians  being  at  Cnidos,  was  now 
sians,  and  i^  repairing  and  refurnishing  with  such  things  as  it  wanted ; 
fe^tch"  d  ff  ^"^  withal,  those  eleven  Lacedaemonians  conferred  with  Tissa- 
the  tack-  phernes  (for  he  also  was  present)  touching  what  had  already 
their  ships  taken  place,  if  there  was  aught  that  did  not  please  them,  and 
return  to  j^]gQ  concerninQ-  the  war  in  future,  how  it  might  be  carried  in 
The  Pelo-  the  best  and  most  advantageous  manner  for  them  both.  But 
com'raiV  "  Lichas  was  he  that  considered  what  had  been  transacted  most 
sioners  nearly,  and  said,  that  neither  of  the  treaties  was  made  properly, 
conference  neither  that  formed  by  Chalcideus,  nor  that  by  Theramenes. 
pherneTat  -'^"^  that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  condition,  that  whatsoever 
Cnidos.      territories    the   king   and   his  ancestors   possessed  before,  he 

JLlCilclS  I'll* 

demands    should  now  demand  to  possess  the  same  ;  for  so  he  might  brmg 

Jj^gWy '^^^  again  into  subjection  all  the  islands,  and  Thessaly,  and  the 

shall  be     Locrians,  and  all  as  far  as  Boeotia;  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 

made ;  at    .  ,      ,.  .         ^      ^        •         •         T^  ^  ^  t    • 

which  Tis-  mstead  of  restoring  the  Grecians  into  liberty,  would  bring  upon 

is^anjry^^  them  Subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  Medes.     Therefore  he  re- 

and  retires  quired  Other  and  better  articles  to  be  drawn  up,  or  at  least  not 

"  to  use  these,  nor  (said  he)  did  they  at  all  want  pay  on  such 

conditions  as  these.    But  Tissaphernes  chafing  at  this,  went  his 

way  in  choler,  and  concluded  nothing. 
The  Pelo-  XLIV.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  on  some  communicating 
sians^at  ^^'^'^^  them  from  the  chief  men  of  Rhodes,  purposed  to  sail 
the  invita-  thither,  because  they  hoped  it  would  not  prove  impossible  with 
some  of  the  their  number  of  seamen,  and  army  of  land-soldiers,  to  bring 
sail^to  "^'  that  island  over  to  their  side ;  and  withal  supposed  themselves 
Rhodes,     able,  with  their  present  confederates,  to  maintain  their  fleet 

and  cause       .  ,  ,  .  /•  nr  i  t-»  xi 

it  to  revolt  Without  asking  money  anymore  oi  lissaphernes.     Presently 

from  the  ([lei-Qfore  the  same  winter,  thev  put  forth  from  Cnidos,  and 
Athenians.  _  .  .  . 

putting  in  at  Cameirus  first  of  the  territory  of  Rhodes,  fright- 
ened the  commons  out  of  it,  that  knew  not  of  the  business ;  and 
they  fled,  more  especially  also  as  the  city  had  no  walls.  Then 
the  Lacedaemonians  called  together  both  these,  and  those  from 
the  two  cities  Lindus  and  lelysus,  and  persuaded  the  Rhodians 
to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  And  Rhodes  turned  to  the 
TheAthe-  Peloponnesians.  The  Athenians  at  the  same  time  hearing  of 
thither,       their  design,  put  forth  with  their  fleet  from  Samos,  desiring  to 

but  arrive  ij^ve  arrived  before  them,  and  were  seen  in  the  main  sea  too 
too  late. 

''  See  note  on  chap.  28. 


^ 
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late,  though  not  much.     For  the  present  they  went  away  to  Year  20. 
Chalce,  and  thence  back  to  Samos,  but  afterwards  they  came  qi  90  i 
forth  with  their  galleys  divers  times,  and  made  war  against  They  carry 
Rhodes  from  Chalce,  Cos,  and  Samos.     Now  the  Pelopon-  ""aTnst 
nesians  did  no  more  to  the  Rhodians  but  levy  money  amongst  Rhodes, 
them,  to  the  sum  of  thirty-two  talents  ;6  and  otherwise  for  four-  Chalce, 
score  days  that  they  lay  there,  having  their  galleys  hauled  grmos"*^ 
ashore,  thev  meddled  not. 

XLV.  In  this  time,  and  even  before  the  going  of  the  Pelo-  Alcibiades 
ponnesians  to  Rhodes,  came  to  pass  the  things  that  follow.  thr^J°^[j 
Alcibiades,  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus,  and  battle  at  Miletus,  fear  of 
being  suspected  by  the  Peloponnesians :  and  Astj^ochus  having  tion, 
received  letters  from  them   from  Lacedaemon  to  put  him  to  ?"'^' j'^  ^^^ 
death,  (for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and  also  otherwise  ap-  monian 
peared  untrustworthy,)  retired  to  Tissaphernes,  first  for  fear,  fled  ^oTis- 
and  afterwards  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  with  him  hindered  saphernes, 

.        .  .  .    gains  great 

the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  and  being  in  every  thing  his  influence 
instructor,  he  not  only  cut  shorter  their  pay,  insomuch  that  and  does' 
from  a  drachma  7  he  brought  it  to  three  obols,  and  those  also  s^eat 

.   .  .  injury  to 

were  not  constantly  paid ;  advising  Tissaphernes  to  tell  them  the  Lace- 
how  that  the  Athenians,  men  of  a  lonsr-continued  skill  in  naval  ^^.T^'^'^'* 
affairs,  allowed  but  three  obols  to  their  own,  not  so  much  for 
want  of  money,  but  that  their  mariners  might  not,  some  of 
them  growing  insolent  by  superfluity,  disable  their  bodies  by 
spending  their  money  on  such  things  as  would  weaken  them, 
and  that  others  might  not  quit  the  ships  nor  leave  the  arrears 
of  their  wages  to  pay  for  a  substitute ;  ^  and  also  gave  counsel 

6  Six  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

"^  Six  oboli,  or  seven  pence  three  farthings. 

3  I  have  given  the  sense  most  suitable  to  the  context  that  the  reading  of 
Bekker  appeared  to  me  to  be  capable  of  bearing ;  they  may  indeed  be  ren- 
dered differently,  as  Goeller  translates,  "  Neve  pars  naves  deserant,  debita 
adhuc  parte  stipendii  non  in  pignus  relicta:"  but  this  seems  hardly  so  suit- 
able, and  necessitates  the  supposition  that  the  Athenians  gave  but  a  part  of 
the  pay  at  a  time,  and  kept  back  the  remainder  as  a  pledge  for  the  sailor's 
return ;  which  is  not  said  directly  in  the  text,  the  drift  of  which  seems  to  nie  to 
be,  that  they  gave  smaller  pay,  that  the  sailors  might  not  be  able  to  leave  what 
was  yet  owed  of  their  wages  to  procure  substitutes  ;  which  would  be  readily 
done,  had  it  been  at  the  rate  of  a  drachma  a  day,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was, 
only  at  three  obols ;  and  therefore  what  was  owed  them  would  be  but  little, 
and  hence  substitutes  would  not  readily  be  found,  nor  the  sailors  desert.  If 
the  olx  is  omitted,  the  sense  is,  "  or  others  abandon  their  ships,  leaving  their 
arrears  of  wages  as  the  only  security  for  their  return  ;  for,  in  the  case  of 

4b 
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Year  20.  to  Tissaphemes  to  give  money  to  the  captains  of  the  galleys, 
oi.  92. 1.*  ^"^  to  the  generals  of  tlie  several  cities,  (save  only  those  of 
Syracuse,)  to  give  way  unto  him  in  this  point.  For  Hermo- 
crates,  the  general  of  the  Syracusians,  was  the  only  man  that 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  leag-ue  stood  against  it.  And  for  the 
cities  that  came  to  require  money,  he  would  put  them  back 
himself,  and  answer  them  in  the  name  of  Tissaphernes,  and 
say,  namely  to  the  Chians,  that  they  were  impudent  men, 
being  the  richest  of  the  Grecian  states,  and  preserved  by  foreign 
auxiliaries,  to  expect  nevertheless  that  others  for  their  liberty 
should  not  only  venture  their  persons,  but  maintain  them  with 
their  purses.  And  to  other  states,  that  they  did  unjustly, 
having  laid  out  their  money  before  they  revolted  that  they 
might  serve  the  Athenians,  not  to  be  willing  to  bestow  as  much 
or  more  now  upon  themselves.  And  told  them  that  Tissa- 
phernes, now  he  had  made  war  on  his  own  resources,  had 
reason  to  be  sparing;  but  when  money  should  come  down 
from  the  king,  he  would  then  give  them  their  full  pay,  and 
assist  the  cities  as  should  be  fit. 
by  advis-  XLVI.  Moreover  he  advised  Tissaphernes  not  to  be  too 
plferner"  kasty  to  make  an  end  of  the  war ;  nor  to  desire,  by  fetching  in 
not  to  put  the  Phoenician  fleet  which  he  was  making  ready,  or  by  af- 

an  end  to  n    ^       ^       -i  i  i     i 

the  war,     fording  pay  to  more  of  the  (jrreeks,  to  put  the  whole  power 

t'he  Palo-   ^ot^^  ^J  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^"*°  *^^^  hands  of  one  :  but  to  let  the 
ponne-       ^-^yo  hold  the  dominion  divided,  that  the  king,  when  one  side 

sians  and  ■,         ■,  .  •    t       t         ■,  ^  i    •  i  i 

Athenians  troubled  him,  might  be  able  to  bring  the  other  against  it. 
eadl  °^^  Whereas  the  dominion  both  by  sea  and  land  being  in  one,  he 
other.  -will  be  unable  to  find  any  by  whose  aid  to  pull  down  those 
that  hold  it,  unless  with  great  danger  and  cost  he  should  come 
and  try  it  out  himself.  But  that  the  danger  would  be  less 
expensive,  (he  being  but  at  a  small  part  of  the  cost,)  and  that 
he  himself  also  would  remain  in  safety,  to  wear  out  the  Greeks 
one  against  another.  He  said  further,  that  the  Athenians  were 
fitter  to  partake  dominion  with  him  than  the  others,  for  that 
they  were  less  ambitious  of  power  by  land ;  and  that  the  reason 
and  end  for  which  they  were  warring  tended  more  to  the 
king's  purpose :  for  that  they  would  join  with  him  to  subdue 
the  Grecians,  that  is  to  say,  for  themselves,  as  touching  the 

their  having  higher  pay,  the  men  would  get  permission  to  go  on  shore,  and 
desert  their  ships ;  while  the  captains  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  arrears 
of  their  pay  would  be  a  pledge  for  their  return. 
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dominion  by  sea;  and  for  the  king,  as  touching  the  Grecians  Year 20. 
in  the  king's  territories.  Whereas  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  oi.  92.  i7 
contrary  were  come  to  set  them  free.  And  it  was  not  likely  that 
they  who  were  come  to  deliver  the  Grecians  from  the  Grecians,^ 
would  not  (if  they  should  ever  overcome  the  Athenians)  ^ 
deliver  them  also  from  the  Barbarians.  He  gave  counsel, 
therefore,  first  to  wear  them  out  both,  and  then,  when  he  had 
deprived  the  Athenians  of  as  much  as  he  could,  to  dismiss  the 
Peloponnesians  out  of  his  country.  And  Tissaphernes  had  a 
great  purpose  to  do  accordingly,  as  far  as  by  his  actions  can 
be  conjectured :  for  hereupon  he  gave  himself  up  fully  to  ti;ust 
in  Alcibiades,  as  having  been  his  best  counsellor  in  these  affairs, 
and  neither  paid  the  Peloponnesians  their  wages  well,  nor 
would  suffer  them  to  fight  by  sea ;  but  pretending  the  coming 
of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  whereby  they  might  afterwards  fight 
with  odds,  he  overthrew  their  proceedings,  and  abated  the 
vigour  of  their  navy,  before  very  strong;  and  in  all  other 
matters,  too  plainly  than  to  be  able  to  escape  observation,  was 
backward  in  giving  his  assistance  in  the  war. 

XLVII.  Now  Alcibiades  advised  the  king  and  Tissaphernes  Alcibiades 
to  this  whilst  he  was  with  them,  partly  because  he  thought  the  c°|^™^.,"ii 
same  to  be  indeed  the  best  course;  but  partly  also  to  make  the  officers 
way  for  his  own  return  to  his  country  :  knowing  that  if  he  de-  Athenian 
stroved  it  not,  the  time  would  one  day  come,  that  he  miijht  0'^™^  ^'^ 

'  _  .  banios, 

persuade  the  Athenians  to  recall  him.     And  the  best  way  to  and  pro- 
persuade  them  to  it,  he  thought,  was  this,  to  make  it  appear  them  to 
unto  them  that  Tissaphernes  was  his  friend.    Which  also  came  "".etum  to 

^  .  .  Athens, 

to  pass.     For  after  the  Athenian  soldiers  at  Samos  saw  what  and  also 

power  he  had  with  him,  the  captains  of  galleys  and  principal  interest"^ 

men  there,  partly  upon  Alcibiades'  own  motion,  who  had  sent  "''^  ■^'*^^' 

1  ,  ,  ,  .      pliernes 

to  the  greatest  amongst  them,  that  they  should  remember  him  in  their 

to  the  best  sort,  and  say  that  he  desired  to  come  home,  and  join  on^condi- 

with  them  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  state,  so  the  govern-  'jo"  of 

their  esta- 

ment  might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  not  of  evil  persons,  nor  blishingan 
yet  of  the  multitude  that  cast  him  out ;  and  that  he  would  at'^Yh'ens. 
bring  Tissaphernes  to  be  their  friend  ;  but  chiefly  of  their  own 


9  Or  rather  from  them  (the  Athenians)  who  were  Greeks. 

1  As  the  text  st.inds,  the  words  may  perhaps  be  rendered,  "  if  they  should 
not  fail  to  root  out  them,  (the  Athenians.")  It  would  be  better  however  to 
follow  Goeller  in  cancelling  the  double  /utj. 
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Year  20.    accords  had  their  minds  inclined  to  the  deposing  of  the  popular 

A.  C.  412. 

01.92.1.   government. 

His  pro-  XLVIII.  This  business  was  set  in  motion  first  in  the  camp, 
^vouraU^y  ^°^  ^^'^^'  t^^ence  proceeded  afterwards  into  the  city.  And 
received  certain  persons  went  over  to  Alcibiades  out  of  Samos,  and  had 
eZcept  conference  with  him  ;  and  when  he  held  out  [hopes]  of  bringing 
dm7°^"  ^^  *^^^^^  friendship,  first  Tissaphernes,  and  then  the  king,  in 
case  the  government  were  taken  from  the  people,  (for  then,  he 
said,  the  king  might  the  better  rely  upon  them,)  they  that  were 
of  most  power  among  the  citizens,  who  also  were  the  most 
distressed,  entered  into  great  hope,  both  to  gain  to  themselves 
the  ordering  of  the  state  at  home,  and  to  get  the  victory  also 
over  the  enemy.  And  when  they  came  back  to  Samos,  they 
drew  all  such  as  were  for  their  purpose  into  an  oath  of  con- 
spiracy with  themselves  ;  and  to  the  multitude  gave  it  out 
openly,  that  if  Alcibiades  might  be  recalled,  and  the  popular 
form  of  government  abolished,  the  king  would  tui-n  their  friend, 
and  furnish  them  with  money.  And  the  multitude,  though 
they  were  grieved  with  this  proceeding  at  the  present  moment, 
yet  for  the  great  hope  -  they  had  of  the  king's  pay,  they  stirred 
not.  But  they  that  were  setting  up  the  oligarchy,  when  they 
had  communicated  thus  much  to  the  multitude,  fell  to  con- 
sideration anew,  and  with  more  of  their  accomplices,  of  the 
things  spoken  by  Alcibiades.  And  the  rest  thought  the  matter 
easy,  and  worthy  to  be  believed  :  but  Phrynichus,  who  yet 
was  general  of  the  army,  liked  it  not;  but  thought  (as  the 
truth  was)  that  Alcibiades  cared  no  more  for  the  oligarchy 
than  the  democracy,  nor  had  any  other  aim  in  it,  but  only  by 
altering  the  government  that  then  was,  to  be  called  home  by 
his  associates.  And  he  said,  they  were  especially  to  be  careful 
about  this,  that  they  should  not  run  into  sedition  or  dissension ; 
and  [he  thought]  that  it  was  not  likely  ^  that  the  king  (the  Pe- 
loponnesians  being  now  as  much  masters  at  sea  as  themselves, 
and  having  no  small  cities  within  his  dominions)  would  attach 
himself  to  the  Athenians,  whom  he  trusted  not,  and  would 
trouble  himself  for  their  sake,  when  he  might  have  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  never  did  him  hurt.  As  for 
the  confederate  cities,  to  whom,  forsooth,  they  had  held  out 

2  Mr.  Bloomfield  well  renders,  "  because  of  the  readiness  of  the  hope  held 
out  of  pay  from  the  king." 

3  "  That  it  was  not  easy  for  the  king,  attaching  himself,"  &c. 
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olio-arcby,  in  that  they  themselves  also  would  not  be  ruled  by  a  Year  20. 
democracy,  he  said,  he  knew  full  well,  that  neither  those  who  oj,  92, 1/ 
were  already  revolted  Avould  the  sooner  return  to,  nor  those  that 
remained  be  ever  the  more  confirmed  in  their  obedience  thereby; 
for  they  would  never  be  so  willing  to  be  in  subjection,  either  to 
the  few,  or  to  the  people,  as  they  would  be  to  have  their 
liberty,  under  which  form  soever  of  these  they  might  chance  to 
be.  But  would  think  that  even  those  who  are  termed  the 
gentry,  if  they  had  the  government,  would  give  them  as  much 
trouble  as  the  people,  being  contrivers  and  authors  to  the 
people  of  those  mischiefs  out  of  which  they  were  most  profited 
themselves ;  and  that  if  the  few  had  the  rule,*  then  they  should 
be  put  to  death  unheard,  and  more  violently  than  by  the  former, 
whereas  the  people  is  their  refuge,  and  moderator  of  the  others' 
insolence.  This,  he  said,  he  was  certain  that  the  cities  thought, 
in  that  they  had  learned  the  same  by  the  actions  themselves. 
And  that  therefore,  what  was  propounded  by  Alcibiades,  and 
at  present  doing,  he  by  no  means  approved. 

XLIX.  But  those  of  the  conspiracy  there  assembled,  not  who,  on 
only  approved  the  present  proposition,  but  also  made  preparation  that  the 
to    send    Pisander    and   others   ambassadors    to    Athens,   to  l^^}  ^^^. 

,  •'  _       determin- 

negotiate  concerning  the  return  of  Alcibiades,  the  dissolution  ed  to  fol- 

of  the  democracy  there,  and  the  procuring  for  the  Athenians  the  of  Alci-^ 
friendship  of  Tissaphernes.  biades, 

i  '^  and  are 

L.  Now  Phrynichus  knowing  that  an  overture  was  to  be  about  to 
made  at  Athens  for  the  restoring  of  Alcibiades,  and  that  the  bas^adors 
Athenians  would  embrace  it :  and  fearing  lest  being  recalled  J"  Athens 

,  „      y.  1111  1  •  '^O    ^''^^t  of 

he  should  do  him  a  mischief,  (in  regard  he  had  spoken  against  a  change 
it,)  as  one  that  would  have  hindered  the  same,  betook  himself  °g^"^^''°" 
to  this  course. 5     He  sends  secret  letters  to  Astyochus  the  La-  S'ves  se- 

TTM        '  1       1  1  1  •       ^^^^  infor- 

cedaemonian  admiral,  who  was  yet  about  Miletus,  and  told  him  mation  to 
that  Alcibiades  was  ruining   their  afiairs,   by  procuring   the  of  the*^  '"* 

*  More  literally,  "  and  that  it  %vas  in  their  power,  (i.  e.  in  the  power  of  the 
oligarchies,)  that  the  people  should  die  without  a  trial,"  &e. ;  that  is,  that  the 
allies  knew  that  the  nature  of  the  oligarchical  was  even  more  tyrannical  than 
that  of  the  democratical  government,  and  that  under  such  a  form  violence 
and  injustice  was  most  practised.  Dr.  Arnold  takes  the  word  differently: 
"  as  far  as  the  aristocracy  were  concerned,"  as  if  there  was  nothing  but  the 
aristocracy  in  the  commonwealth. 

s  The  following  device  of  Phrynichus  is  alluded  to  in  Aristoph,  Kanse, 
701. 
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Year 20.  friendship  of  Tissaphernes  for  the  Athenians,  writinor  in  plain 
A.  C.  412.  .  .  .  . 

oi.92. 1.  terms  the  whole  business,  and  saying  that  it  was  pardonable  in 

negotia-      him  to  contrive  some  evil  against  his  enemy,  though  with  some 

ing  on        disadvantage  to  his  country.   Astyochus  had  before  this  laid  by 

between     ^\^q  purpose  of  revenge  against  Alcibiades,  especially  as  he  was 

phernes      not  now  equally  in  his  power,  and  going  up  to  him  to  Magnesia, 

Athenians.  9-^^  to  Tissaphernes,  related  to  them  what  message  he  had 

Astyochus  received  from  Samos,  and  made  himself  the  impeacher,  for  he 
reveals  the  .  '  .  .  ^  .    '     . 

treachery   attached  himself  (as  was  said)  to  Tissaphernes  for  his  private 

nichusVo    l"cre,  and  gave  information  both  in  this,  and  in  divers  other 

Alcibiades  matters,  which  was  also  the  cause  that  concerning  the  pay, 
and  Tissa-  '  .  . 

phernes.     when  the  abatement  was  made,  he  was  not  so  stout  in  opposing 

writes^to^^  it  as  he  ought  to  have  been.    Hereupon  Alcibiades  sends  letters 

the  officers  directly  to  those  that  were  in  office  at  Samos,  accxisingf  Phry- 
atSamos,       .  ,       "^  ^     ,        ,      ,      ,    ^  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .°  "^ 

requiring    nichus  01  what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  to  have  him  put  to 

puTphrv-  dsath.  Phrynichus,  perplexed  with  this  discovery,  and  brought 
nichus  to  into  the  greatest  danger  indeed,  sends  again  to  Astyochus, 
Phryni-  blaming  what  was  past,  as  not  well^  concealed,  and  promised  now 
a  second^*  to  be  ready  to  deliver  to  him  the  whole  army  at  Samos,  to  be  de- 
message  stroyed ;  writing  from  point  to  point  (Samos  being  unwalled)  in 
chus, offer- ^^^''-t  manner  he  should  do  it;  and  saying,  that  since  his  life 

'°s  to         yy^^  brought  in  dano;er  through  them,  they  could  not  blame 

assist  him       _  ^  ^  o  y         J 

in  destroy-  him,  though  he  did  this  or  any  other  thing,  rather  than  be 
Afhenkn    destroyed  by  his  most  deadly  enemies.     This  also  Astyochus 

armament  revealed  to  Alcibiades. 

at  bamos.  ,  ,  ^      n    ■> 

Astyochus  ^^-  -^^^  Phrynichus  having  had  notice  beforehand  of  the 
again  in-    injury  he  was  doing  him,  and  that  a  letter  about  this  from  Al- 

lorms  .    .  »  '  _  1  •  ir.  1 

Alcibi-  cibiades  was  all  but  come,  he  anticipates  the  news  himself,  and 

before  a"'  declares  to  the  army,  that  whereas  Samos  was  unwalled,  and  the 
letter  from  galleys  anchored  not  all  within,  the  enemy  meant  to  come  and 

reach  assault  the  camp ;  that  he  had  sure  intelligence  hereof,  and 

Phryni-  *^^^  ^^^y  o^g^^t  therefore  with  all  speed  to  raise  a  wall  about 

chus  has  the  city,  and  in  all  matters  to  stand  upon  their  guard.     Now 

all  suspi-  Phrynichus  was  general  himself,  and  it  was  in  his  own  power 

?'?"•  V  to   see  it   done.     They  then  fell  to  walling,  Avhereby  Samos 

informing  _  -  o'  . 

the  Athe-  (which  they  meant  to  have  done  hoAvsoever)  was  so  much  the 
projected  sooner  walled  in ;  but  not  long  after  came  letters  from  Al- 
attack  on  cibiades,  that  the  army  was  betrayed  by  Phrynichus,  and  that 
and  advis-  the  enemy  purposed  to  set  upon  them.     But  now  they  thought 

6  Or  it  may  mean,  as  Mr.  Bloomlield  renders,  "  as  in  honour  it  ought  to 
have  been." 
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not  Alcibiades  worthy  to  be  believed,  but  rather,  that  having  Year  20. 
foreseen  the  design  of  the  enemy,  he  was  trying  out  of  malice  gj.  92. 1.' 
to  fasten  it  upon  Phrynichus,  as  conscious  of  it  likewise.     So  ing  them 
that  he  did  him  no  hurt,  but  bare  witness  rather  of  that  Avhich  Samos  ^ 
Phrynichus  had  told  them  before,  by  having  sent  the  same  without 
information. 

LII.  After  this,  Alcibiades  endeavoured  to  incline  and  per-  Alcibiades 
suade  Tissaphernes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians ;    for  "aphernes 
though  Tissaphernes  feared  the  Peloponnesians,  because  their  to.  be  a 
fleet  present  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Athenians,  yet,  if  he  the  Athe- 
were  able,  he  had  a  good  will  to  have  been  persuaded  by  him  ;  °'^"®* 
especially  after  he  had  perceived  the  dissension  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians in  Cnidos,  about  the  league  made  by  Theramenes ;  (for 
it  [i.  e.  the  dissension]  had  liappened  about  this  very  time,  [when 
Alcibiades  was  persuading  Tissaphernes,]  7  and  when  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians were  in  Rhodes,)  wherein   that   which   had   been 
before  spoken  by  Alcibiades,  how  that  the  coming  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  to  restore  all  the  cities  to  their  liberty,  was  now 
verified  by  Lichas,  in  that  he  said,  it  was  an  article  not  to  be 
suffered,  that  the  king  should  hold  those  cities  which  he  or  his 
ancestors  at  any  time  before  had  holden.    Alcibiades,  therefore, 
as  one  that  laboured  for  no  trifle,  with  all  his  might  applied 
himself  to  gain  the  favour  of  Tissaphernes. 

LIII.  The  Athenian   ambassadors,  sent  from  Samos  with  Pisander 
Pisander,  being  arrived  at  Athens,  were  making  their  proposi-  Colleagues 
tions  to  the  people,  summing  up  briefly  the  many  points  of  their  ^"""ves  at 
business,  and  principally  this  ;  that  if  they  would  call  home  and,  after 
Alcibiades,   and  not  suffer  the  government  to  remain  in  the  discus^on 
hands  of  the  people  in  such  manner  as  it  did,  they  might  have 
the  king  for  their  confederate,  and  get  the  victory  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.    Now  when  many  opposed  that  point  touching  the 
democracy,  and  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  clamoured  withal, 
that  it  would  be  a  horrible  thing  he  should  return  by  forcing 
the  laws,  and  the  Eumolpidae^   and  Ceryces^    bore  witness 

"'  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  this  passage,  which  Goeller  explains  as 
fallows  :  "  jam  ea  dissensio  acciderat  hoc  tempore,  cum,  hoc  ipso  tempore, 
quo  haec  suasit  Alcibiades,  in  Rhodo  essent  Peloponnesii." 

8  Enmolpidce,  a  family  descended  from  Eumolpus,  the  author  at  Athens 
and  Eleusis  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  This  family  had  the  chief  authority 
in  matters  that  concerned  those  rites. 

3  Certjces,  heralds  in  war;  ambassadors  in  peace. — Suidns.     They  pro- 
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y^^'^^0.    ap-ainst  him  concerninsr  the  mysteries  for  which  he  fled,  and 

A.  C.  412.      „    ,  ,         . 

01. 92. 1.    called  upon  them  in  the  name  of  the  gods  not  to  bring  him 

back,   Pisander,    at  this  great   opposition  and   contradiction, 

stood  forth  and  took  aside,  one  by  one,  those  that  were  against 

it,  and  asked  them  whether,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians  had 

as  many  galleys  at  sea  to  oppose  them  as  they  themselves  had, 

and  confederate  cities  more  than  they,  and  were  furnished  with 

money  by  the  king  and  Tissaphernes,   the  Athenians  being 

without,  they  had  any  other  hope  to  save  the  state,  but  by  per- 

suadino;  the  king  to  come  round  to  their  side  ?  And  thev  that 

were  asked  having  nothing  to  answer,  then  in  plain  terms  he 

said  to  them,  "  this  therefore  Ave  cannot  now  obtain,  except  we 

administer  the  state  with  more  moderation,  and  bring  the  offices 

of  state  somewhat  more  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  the  king 

may  rely  upon  us ;  and  deliberate  at  this  time,  not  so  much 

about  the  form,  as  about  the  preservation  of  the  state ;  for  if 

we  dislike  the  form,  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  change  it  again 

hereafter.     And  let  us  recall  Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  man 

at  present  that  can  bring  this  to  pass." 

prevails  on      LIV.  The  people  hearing  of  the  oligarchy,  took  it  very  ill  at 

to^send '^  ^  ^^^^  j  ^^^  when  they  had  been  clearly  shewn  by  Pisander,  that 

him  with    there  was  no  other  way  of  safety  in  the  end,  partly  for  fear, 

leagues  to  and  partly  because  they  grounded  their  hopes  on  a  change  in 

be^t  te'rms  *'^^  government,  they  yielded.    And  they  passed  a  decree,  that 

he  can       Pisander  and  ten  others  should  go  and  treat,  both  with  Tissa- 

with  Alci-  .  . 

blades  and  phernes   and  with  Alcibiades,  as  to  them  should  seem  best. 

phe*nies      Withal,  on  the  accusation  of  Pisander,  against  Phrynichus, 

Leon  and    they  discharged  both  Phr}'nichus  and  Scironidas  his  fellow- 

sent'out^in  g^^ei'^'l  from  their  command,  and  made  Dioraedon  and  Leon 

the  room  of  generals   of  the  fleet  in  their  places.     Now  the  cause  why 

chus  and    Pisander  accused  Phrynichus,  and  said  he  had  betrayed  lasus 

das'^°who    ^"^  Amorges,  was  only  this,  he  thought  him  a  man  Tinfit  for 

are  re-        the  business  now  in  hand  Avith  Alcibiades.     And  Pisander, 

after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  those  combinations, ^  (Avhich  Avere 

in  the  city  before,  for  obtaining  of  places  of  judicature  and  of 

command,)  exhorting  them  to  stand  together,  and  to  take  joint 

measures  about  deposing  the  democracy;  and  when  he  had 

made  all  other  arrangements  Avith  regard  to  the  affiairs  in  hand, 

nounced  all  formal  words  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  were  a 
family  descended  from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury. 
1   On  these,  see  note  on  iii.  82. 
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so  as  to  be  no  longer  detained,  puts  to  sea  with  those  other  ten,  Year  20. 
to  go  to  Tissaphernes.  oi.  92. 1.' 

LV.  Leon  and  Diomedon  arriving  the  same  winter  at  the  Leon  and 
Athenian  fleet,  made  a  voyag-e  ao;ainst  Rhodes.     And  finding;  p.'omedon 

'  •'    o        &  o  join  the 

there  the  Peloponnesian  galleys  drawn  up  to  land,  they  dis-  fleet  and 

cmisfi 

embarked,  and  overcame  in  battle  such  of  the  Rhodians  as  came  against 

out  ao;ainst  them ;   and  then  put  to  sea  ao;ain,  and  went  to  ?^'\°']f'^' 

o  '  i^  f       '  and  thence 

Chalce,  and  carried  on  the  war  thence  [i.  e.  from  Chalce]  rather  to  Chalce. 
than 2  from  Cos;  for  from  thence  they  could  better  observe  the  phQ°t'i^j 
Peloponnesian  navy,  if  it  should  put  off  from  the  land,  in  any  arrives 

from  Pf« 

direction.     At  this  time  there  arrived  at  Rhodes,  Xenophonti-  daritus  to 
das,  a  Laconian,  sent  out  of  Chios  from  Pedaritus,  telling  them  require 

'  _      '    _  _  .  the  imme- 

that  the  fortification  of  the  Athenians  there  was  now  finished,  diate  as- 
and  that  unless  they  came  and  relieved  them  with  their  whole  the  Pelo- 

fleet,  matters  at  Chios  would  utterly  be  lost.     And  it  was  re-  ponnesian 

...  .  .  ,    lorce  sta- 

solved  to  relieve  them.    But  Pedaritus,  in  the  mean  time,  with  tioned  at 

the  whole  power,  both  of  his  own  auxiliary  forces  and  of  the  „  ^°  ^^* 

Chians,   made   an    assault   upon   the   fortification   which   the  attacks  the 

Athenians  had  made  about  their  navy,  part  whereof  he  won,  fortm'ca^ 

and  efot  possession  also  of  some  galleys  that  were  drawn  on  ^^0°^;  ^^^ 

.  ,       .         .       .  f,  IS  slain. 

land.     But  the  Athenians  issuing  out  upon  them,  first  put  to 

flight  the  Chians,  and  then  also  the  rest  of  the  army  about 

Pedaritus  was  overcome,  and  he  himself  perished,  and  many  of 

the  Chians,  and  many  arms  were  taken. 

LVI.  After  this,  the  Chians  were  besieged  both  by  sea  and  Ciiios 

land  more  narrowly  than  before,  and  great  famine  was  in  the  besieged. 

city ;  and  Pisander  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors  that  Pisander 

went  with  him,  when  they  came  to  Tissaphernes,  began  to  confer  conference 

about  the  agreement.    But  Alcibiades  (for  he  was  not  altogether  p^g'l-JeT^" 

sure  of  Tissaphernes,  because  he  stood  in  fear  rather  of  the  which  is 

Peloponnesians,  and  had  a  purpose  besides,  as  also  he  had  been  ^y  t^e 

tausht  by  Alcibiades,  to  wear  out  both  sides)  betook  himself  to  treachery 

55  •'  '  '  or  Alci- 

this  shift :  that  Tissaphernes  should  come  to  no  treaty,  by  biades. 
making  to  the  Athenians  exorbitant  demands.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  Tissaphernes  and  he  aimed  at  the  same  thing :  Tissa- 
phernes for  fear ;  and  Alcibiades,  for  that  when  he  saw  Tissa- 
phernes not  desirous  to  come  to  an  agreement,  even  though  the 
offers  were  never   so   great,  he  was   unwilling   to   have   the 

2  In  the  last  edition  of  Bekker,  ri  is  inserted  before  e'/c ;  a  conjecture  of 
Palmer's,  which  appears  necessary  to  the  sense  ;  as  Chalce,  whither  we  are 
told  they  retired,  was  nearer  Rhodes  than  Cos. 

4c 
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Year  20. 
A.C.412 
01,92.1. 


Tissa- 
phernes 
makes  a 
third 
treaty 
with  the 
Pelopoa- 
nesians. 


Athenians  think  he  could  not  persuade  him  to  it,  but  rather, 
that  he  was  ah-eady  persuaded  and  willing  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  him  with  sufficient 
offers.  For  Alcibiades  being  the  man  that  spake  for  Tissa- 
phernes,  though  he  was  also  present,  made  unto  them  such  ex- 
cessive demands,  that  though  the  Athenians  should  have  yielded 
to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  yet  it  must  have  been  attributed 
to  them  that  the  treaty  went  not  on.  For  they  demanded, 
first,  that  all  Ionia  should  be  surrendered;  then  again,  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  other  things ;  which  when  the  Athenians 
i-esisted  not,  at  last,  at  the  third  meeting,  when  he  feared 
now  plainly  to  be  found  unable  to  make  good  his  word,  he  re- 
quired that  they  should  suffer  the  king  to  build  a  navy  and 
sail  up  and  down  by  their ^  coast,  wheresover,  and  with  what 
number  soever  of  galleys  he  himself  should  think  good.  Upon 
this,  the  Athenians  would  treat  no  longer,  but,  esteeming  the 
conditions  intolerable,  and  thinking  that  they  were  deluded  by 
Alcibiades,  departed,  and  went  away  in  a  rage  to  Samos. 

LVII.  Directly  after  this,  the  same  winter,  Tissaphernes 
went  to  Caunus,  desiring  both  to  bring  the  Peloponnesians  back 
to  Miletus,  and  also  (as  soon  as  he  should  have  agreed  to  new 
articles,  such  as  he  could  get)  to  give  the  fleet  their  pay ;  and 
not  to  fall  directly  out  with  them,  being  in  fear,  lest,  if  they 
should  be  in  want  of  maintenance  for  so  many  galleys,  they 
should  either  be  forced  by  the  Athenians  to  fight,  and  so  be 
overcome,  or  the  galleys  being  emptied  of  men,  the  business 
might  succeed  with  the  Athenians  according  to  their  own  de- 
sire without  him.  Besides,  he  was  afraid,  lest  looking  out  for 
maintenance,  they  should  make  spoil  in  the  continent.  In 
consideration  and  foresight  of  all  which  things,  as  he  desired  to 
counterpoise  the  Grecians,  having  sent  for  the  Peloponnesians, 
he  gave  them  their  pay,  and  now  made  the  third  league  as 
followeth. 

LVIII.  "  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius, 
Alexippidas  being  ephor  in  Lacedsemon,  agreement  was  made 
in  the  plain  of  Maeander,  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 


3  I  have  followed  the  text  in  thus  rendering  it,  but  the  reader  should  be 
cautioned  that  neither,  as  Goeller  remarks,  can  tavrwu  be  used  for  avruv, 
nor  would  it  be  likely  that  such  a  demand  could  have  been  made  ;  he  would 
therefore  do  well  to  follow  Goeller  and  Arnold  in  reading  Ikutov,  i.  e.  "  his 
own  land." 
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confederates  on  one  part,  and  Tissaphernes  and  Hieramenes*  Year20. 

.AC  412 
and  the  sons  of  Pharnaces  on  the  other  part,  concerning  thegi.  92. 1." 

affairs  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  con- 
federates.— That  whatsoever  country  in  Asia  belongeth  to  the 
king,  shall  be  the  king's  still ;  and  that  concerning  his  own 
countries,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  king  to  do  whatsoever  he 
shall  think  meet. — That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confe- 
derates shall  not  invade  any  of  the  territories  of  the  king  to  harm 
them ;  nor  the  king  the  territories  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or 
their  confederates. — If  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  con- 
federates shall  invade  the  king's  country  to  do  it  hurt,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  hinder  it ;  and  if 
any  of  the  king's  country  shall  invade  the  Lacedaemonians  or 
their  confederates  to  do  them  hurt,  the  king  shall  hinder  it. — 
That  Tissaphernes  shall,  according  to  the  rates  agreed  on, 
maintain  the  present  fleet  till  the  king's  fleet  arrive. — That 
when  the  king's  navy  shall  be  come,  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates  shall  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  maintain 
their  own  navy  themselves,  if  they  please ;  or  if  they  wish  to 
receive  maintenance  from  Tissaphernes,  he  shall  afford  it ;  but 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates,  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  shall  repay  Tissaphernes  whatsoever  money  they  shall 
have  received  of  him. — When  the  king's  galleys  shall  be  ar- 
rived, both  they  and  the  galleys  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates,  shall  make  the  war  jointly,  according  as  to 
Tissaphernes  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
shall  seem  good.  And  if  they  wish  to  give  over  the  war  against 
the  Athenians,  they  shall  give  it  over  in  the  same  manner." 

LIX.  Such  were  the  articles.     And  after  this,  Tissaphernes  Tissa- 

phcrnGs 

prepared  for  the  fetching  in  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  according  prepares 
to  the  agreement,  and  to  do  whatsoever  else  he  had  undertaken,  ^^  ^^^^^ 
desiring  to  appear  at  least  making  preparations.  Phoeni- 

LX.  In  the  end  of  this  winter,  the  Boeotians  took  Oropus  by  oropus 
treason,  having  in  it  a  garrison  of  Athenians.     There  assisted  'al^en  by 

1-11  -T^-  ,  n  ^  ■       M-   <lie  ^'f^*^"- 

also  m  the  plot  certain  Jijretrians,  and  some  of  Oropus  itself,  tians  and 

Eretrians. 

*  Probably  the  same  man  (I  quote  from  Dr.  Arnold)  mentioned  in 
Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  ].  §.9.  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Darius.  Mr.  Bloom- 
field  thinks  a  woman  is  meant,  the  widow  of  Pharnaces,  who  still  held  his 
government,  as  in  the  case  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria.  Herod,  vii.  99. 
The  children  of  Pharnaces  are  Pharnabazus  and  his  brothers,  who  probably 
shared  with  him  the  satrapy  of  Dascylium. 
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Year  20.    who  were  then  contriving  the  revolt  of  Euboea ;  for  the  place 

oi.92. 1.'  heing  directly  opposite  to  Eretria,  it  was  impossible,  as  long  as 

The  latter  the  Athenians  held  it,  but  that  it  would  much  annoy  both  Eretria 

Rhodes  to  ^^^   the   rest  of  Euboea.      The   Eretrians,  therefore,  having 

mvite  the    Qropus  in  their  hands  already,  came  to  Rhodes,  to  call  the 

nesians      Peloponnesians  into  Euboea.     But  the  Peloponnesians  had  a 

EubcEa.     greater  inclination  to  relieve  Chios,  now  distressed ;  and  putting 

The  Pelo-  jq  gg^  -with  their  whole  fleet,  sailed  from  Rhodes.     When  they 
ponnesians  „..  -ii       ti       •        n     .  • 

however     were  come  about  Triopium,  they  descried  the  Atnenian  neet  m 

ratheMo  the  main  sea,  going  from  Chalce,  and  as  neither  side  sailed 

succour  ae-ainst  the  other,  thev  arrive,  the  one  fleet  at  Samos,  the  other 

On  their  at  Miletus  ;  for  the  [Peloponnesians]  saw  they  could  no  longer 

thither  P^^^  to  relieve  Chios  without  a  battle.    Thus  ended  this  winter, 

they  fall     and  the  twentieth  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 

in  with  the 
Athenian 

fleet,  and  YEAR  XXI.     A.  C.  411.     OLYMP.  92.  2. 

retire  to 

Miletus.  LXI.  The  next  summer,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring, 

nians  re- "  Dercylidas,  a  Spartan,  was  sent  by  land  to  the  Hellespont,  with 

Sam  *°  ^  small  army,  to  work  the  revolt  of  Abydus,  (a  colony  of  the 

Summer.  Milesians ;)  and  the  Chians  at  the  same  time,  whilst  Astyochus 

P?''^y"  was  at  a  loss  how  to  help  them,  were  compelled  by  the  pressure 

sent  to  of  the  siege  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea.     Now  whilst  Astyochus 

lespont."  lay  in  Rhodes,  they  had  received  into  the  city  of  Chios,  after 

The  Chi-    ^]jg  death  of  Pedaritus,  one  Leon,  a  Spartan,  who  came  along 

ans,  com-  '  . 

manded      with  Antisthenes,  as  lieutenant,^  and  with  him  twelve  galleys  that 

their  new   l^y  at  the  guard  of  Miletus,  whereof  five  were  Thurians,  four 

governor     Svracusians,  one  of  Anaea,  one  of  Miletus,  and  one  of  Leon's 

engage  the     ''  .... 

Athenians  own.     Whereupon  the  Chians  issuing  forth  with  the  whole 

fightf^^      force  of  the  city,  seized  a  certain  place  of  strength,  and  their 

ships  having  put  forth,  thirty-six  galleys  against  thirty-two  of 

the  Athenians,  they  fought.     After  a  sharp  fight,  wherein  the 

Chians  and  their  associates  liad  not  the  worst,  when  it  began  to 

be  dark,  they  retired  again  into  the  city. 

Abydus  LXII.  Presently  after  this,  Dercylidas  being  now  arrived 

andLamp- 

5  I  have  thus  rendered  the  word,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
Krueger,  (quoted  by  Goeller,)  that  this  is  the  title  of  an  inferior  naval 
officer  among  the  Spartans,  like  the  iiriaroXevs,  which  he  confirms  from 
Xenoph.  Hell.  i.  3.  §.  17.  where  Hegesandridas  is  called  eiriySarrjs  Mti/Sapov; 
on  which  passage  Schneider  says,  4iri$.  "  est  generatim  quicunque  nave 
vehitur."  Dr.  Arnold  supposes  it  to  be  a  species  of  deputy,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  take  any  scjiarate  service  that  might  be  required. 
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from  Miletus  by  land,  Abydus  in  the  Hellespont  revolted  to  Year  20. 
him  and  lo  Pharnabazus;    and  two  days  after  revolted  alsoQJ  92  2' 
Lampsacus.     Strombichides  having  intelligence  of  this,  made  sacus  re- 
haste  thither  from  Chios,  with  four  and  twenty  sail  of  Athenians,  joercy- 
some  of  which  were  transports  for  soldiers  which  conveyed  his  J!,*^^*  ^^^ 
heavy-armed.     And  when  he  had  overcome  the  Lampsacens  zus. 
that  came  out  against  him,  and  taken  Lampsacus,  being  an  ch'ides 
unwalled  town,  at  the  very  first  assault,  and  made  prize  of  all  retakes 
the  goods  they  found,  and  of  the  slaves,  he  placed  the  free  cus,  but 
men  there  again,  and  went  against  Abydus.     But  when  that  |fisa?tlmpt 

city  neither  yielded,  nor  could  he  take  it  by  assault,  he  crossed  onAbydus. 
r>  Aij  1  •!  I'o  •      establishes 

over  irom  Aoydus  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  m  bestus,  a  city  a  garrison 

of  Chersonesus,  (possessed  heretofore  by  the  Medes,^)  he  placed  ^'  ^^stus 

a  garrison  for  the  guard  of  the  Avhole  Hellespont. 

LXIII.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Chians  and  those  at  Miletus  Astyochus 

became  somewhat  superior  at  sea ;  and  Astyochus  having  heard  ^^l  whole 

what  passed  in  the  fight  by  sea,  and  that  Strombichides  and  those  (p^ce  to 

galleys  with  him  were  gone  away,  took  heart.    And  Astyochus  but  on' 

going  along  the  shore  to  Chios  with  two  galleys,  fetched  away  ih^at'the 

thence  the  galleys  that  were  there,  and  with  the  whole  fleet  Athenians 

now  together  went  against  bamos.    Jout  seeing  they  01  bamos,  come  out 

by  reason  of  their  jealousy  one  towards  another,  came  not  out  i,°ji"'^hg 

against  him,  he  went  back  again  to  Miletus.     For  it  was  about  returns  to 

this  time,  and  even  before,  that  the  democracy  was  being  put 

down   at  Athens.     For  after   that  Pisander  and   his   fellow-  Pisander 

ambassadors  that   had  been  with  Tissaphernes  were  come  to  colleagues 

Samos,  they  both  streno-thened  their  affairs  yet  better  in  the  amve  at 

•'         _  ^  _  _      •'  bamos  and 

army,  the  Samians  also  urging  the  principal  men  to  attempt  confirm 

with  them  the  erecting  of  the  oligarchy,  although  it  had  hap-    '^""P^"'  ^' 

pened  that  they  themselves  had  risen  up  against  each  other 

that  they  might  not  be  ruled  by  an  oligarchy.     And  withal,  It  is  re- 

the  Athenians  at  Samos,  in  a  conference  amongst  themselves,  act  with- 

deliberated  how,  since  Alcibiades  would  not  Funite  with  them],  °.'^'.^'" 
.  '  .  ■-  .  -■    cibiades. 

to  let  him  alone ;  (for  indeed  they  thought  him  no  fit  man  to 
come  into  an  oligarchy;)  but  for  themselves,  seeing  they  were 
already  engaged  in  the  danger,  to  take  care  both  to  keep  the 
business  from  a  relapse,  and  withal  to  sustain  the  war,  and  to 
contribute  money,  and  whatsoever  else  was  needful,  with 
alacrity,  out  of  their  private  estates,  as  they  were  toiling  for 
none  others  than  themselves. 

s  Comp.  i.  89.  and  Herod,  ix.  11 J. 
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Year  21.         LXIV.  Havinsr  thus  advised,  they  sent  Pisander  with  half 

A  C  411.     1  'J 

oi.  92. 2.*  "^^  ambassadors  presently  home  to  transact  the  business  there, 

Pisander    with  command  to  set  up  oligarchy  in  all   cities  they  should 

the  am-      touch  at  by  the  way;  the  other  half  they  sent  about,  some  to 

pmceed'^*   one  part  of  the  subject  states,  and  some  to  another.     And  they 

towards      sent  away  Diotrephes  to  his  charge,  who  was  now  about  Chios, 

withorders  chosen  to  go  governor  of  the  cities  upon  Thrace.    He,  when  he 

thr°^^d      c^™^  to   Thasus,  put  down  the   popular  government.     And 

mocracy     within  two  months  at  most  after  he  was  gone,  the  Thasians 

subject       fortified  their  city,  as  needing  no  longer  an  aristocracy  with 

'^'h'^h^h     ^^^  Athenians,  but  expecting  liberty  every  day  by  the  help  of 

touch  dur-  the  Lacedaemonians.     For  there  were  also  certain  of  them  with 

voyage!*^     the  Peloponnesians,  driven  out  by  the  Athenians;  and  these 

Diotre-       •n-ith  all  their  might  intrigued  with  such  in  the  city  as  were  for 

pnesover-  .  .  .  .  . 

throws  the  their  purpose,  to  receive  galleys  into  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  re- 

cr^yat     ^^^*"     ^^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  them  just  as  they  would  have  it, 
^jiasus.      that  the  city  was  set  up  again  without  their  danger,  and  that 
sians  pre-   the  popular  government  was  deposed  that  would  have  withstood 
revolt°'^  ^  ^^'     Insomuch  as  at  Thasus  it  fell  out  contrary  to  what  those 
Athenians  thought  who  erected  the  oligarchy ;  and  so  in  my 
opinion  it  did  in  many  other  places  of  their  dominion.     For 
the  cities  having  now  gained  wisdom  and  boldness  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, sought  a  direct  liberty,  and  preferred  not  before  it 
that  deceitful  and  specious^  independence  introduced  by  the 
Athenians. 
Pisander        LXV.  They  with  Pisander,  according  as  had  been  decreed, 
colleagues  ^"tering  into  the  cities  as  they  went  by,  dissolved  the  demo- 

arrive  at     cracies  ;  and  having:  from  some  places  obtained  also  an  aid  of 

Athens,  i  r  ^  • 

where        men  at  arms,  they  came  to  Athens,  and  found  the  business  for 

and  other^s  t^^  greatest  part  despatched  by  their   associates  before  their 

ofthede-   coming.     For  certain  younc:  men  combining  themselves,  had 
niocratical  *'         o  e  ? 

party  have  not  only  murdered  Androcles  privily,  a  principal  leader  of  the 

been^s-  pop"^^^  government,  and  one  that  had  his  hand  the  farthest  in 
sassinated.  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades  ;  whom  they  slew  for  two  causes, 
for  the  sway  he  bare  amongst  the  people,  and  to  gratify  Al- 
cibiades, who  they  thought  would  return,  and  get  them  the 
friendship  of  Tissaphernes  ;  but  had  also  made  away  with 
divers  men  unfriendly  to  their  design,  in  the  same  manner. 

'  Or,  as  Mr.  Bloomfield  well  renders,  "  that  hollow  shade  of  inde- 
pendence :"  the  term  being  applied  to  flesh  which  has  an  ulcer  underneath, 
and  therefore  unsound  at  bottom. 
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They  had  withal  an  oration  ready  made,  which  was  to  be  de-  Year  21. 
livered  in  public,  to  this  effect,  that  there  ought  none  to  re-oi.92.  2.* 
ceive  wages  but  such  as  served  in  the  war,  nor  to  participate 
in  the  government  more  than  five  thousand  ;  and  those  such  as 
by  their  purses  and  persons  were  best  able  to  serve  the  com- 
monwealth. 

LXVI.  And  this  with  the  most  carried  a  good  show,  be- 
cause they  that  would  set  forward  the  alteration  of  the  state 
were  to  have  the  managing  of  the  same.  Yet  the  people  and 
the  council  of  the  bean^  met  still,  but  debated  nothing,  save 
what  the  conspirators  thought  fit.  Nay,  all  that  spake  were 
of  that  number,  and  what  was  to  be  said  had  been  before  con- 
sidered by  them.  Nor  would  any  of  the  rest  speak  against 
them  for  fear,  and  because  they  saw  the  combination  was 
great ;  and  if  any  man  did,  he  was  quickly  made  away  with  by 
one  convenient  means  or  other,  and  no  inquiry  made  after  the 
deed-doers,  nor  justice  prosecuted  against  any  that  were  sus- 
pected. But  the  people  were  so  quiet,  and  so  afraid,  that 
every  man  thought  it  gain  to  escape  violence,  though  he  said 
never  a  word.  Their  hearts  failed  them  because  they  thought 
the  conspirators  more  than  indeed  they  were :  and  to  learn 
their  number,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  the  city,  and  for 
that  they  knew  not  one  another,  they  were  unable.  For  the 
same  cause  also  was  it  impossible  for  any  man  that  was  angry 
at  it,  to  bemoan  himself  to  any  one  else,  whereby  to  be  re- 
venged on  them  that  conspired.  For  he  must  either  have 
found  one  whom  he  knew  not  to  whom  to  tell  his  mind,  or  one 
he  knew  and  trusted  not,  (for  those  of  the  popular  party  ap- 
proached each  other  every  one  with  jealousy,)  as  being  a  par- 
taker in  the  plot.  For  indeed  there  were  such  amongst  them 
as  no  man  would  have  thought  would  ever  have  turned  to  the 
oligarchy;  and  those  were  they  that  caused  in  the  many  that 
want  of  confidence,  and  by  strengthening  the  jealousy  of  the 
popular  party  one  against  another,  conferred  most  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  few. 

LXVII.  During  this  opportunity,  Pisander  and  they  that  Pisander 
were  with  him  having  come,  fell  in  hand  presently  with  the  appoint-^ 

8  The  senate  or  council  of  five  hundred,  made  by  lot,  in  which  lot  they 
used  white  and  black  beans.  On  the  election  by  lot,  as  most  general  at 
Athens,  see  Hermann's  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  149  ;  and  on  the  senate,  sect.  125, 
seqq. ;  and  on  the  general  assemblies,  sect.  128,  seqq. 
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Year  21.    remainder  of  the   business.     And   first   they   assembled   the 

01. 92, 2.'  people,  and  delivered  their  opinion  for  ten  men  to  be  chosen 

ment  of     with  power  absolute,  to  make  a  draught  of  laws,  and  that  these 

sons,  who  should  write  down  and  deliver  their  opinion  at  a  day  appointed, 

mak°         before  the  people,  touching  the  best  form  of  government  for  the 

draught  of  city.    Afterwards,  when  that  day  came,  they  summoned  the  as- 

form  of      sembly  to  Colonus ;  9  which  is  a  temple  consecrated  to  Nep- 

govern-      tune,  without  the  city,  distant  about  two  furlongs  off.     And 

ment  they  .  . 

think  fit,     they  that  were  appointed  to  write  the  laws,  presented  this,  and 

present  it    ^^^Y  ^^^^)  *^^*  ^*  should  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to  deliver 
to  the        whatsoever  opinion  he  pleased,  imposing  great   piinishments 
An  as-       upon  whomsoever  should  either  accuse  any  that  so  spake  of 
hekl  at  '^    violating  the  laws,i  or  otherwise  do  him  hurt.     Now  here  in- 
Colonus,    deed  it  was  in  plain  terms  propounded,  that  not  any  magis- 
Pisander    tracy  of  the  form  before  used,  might  any  longer  be  in  force, 
fhe  esu-     ^^^^  ^'^^*  ^^y  should  receive  pay  from  it,  but  that  five  prytanes 
blishment  should  be  elected,  and  these  five  choose  a  hundred,  and  every 
cil  of  four  one  of  this  hundred  take  unto  him  three  others.     And  these 
undred.    f^^^j.  ]iun(jj.g(j  entering  into  the  council-house,  should  have  ab- 
solute authority  to  govern  the  state  as  they  thought  best,  and 
to  summon  the  five  thousand  as  oft  as  to  them  should  seem 
good. 

LXVIII.  He  that  delivered  this  opinion  was  Pisander,  who 
was  also  otherwise  openly  the  forwardest  to  put  down  the  de- 
mocracy ;  but  he  that  contrived  the  whole  business,  how  to 
bring  it  to  this  pass,  and  had  long  thought  upon  it,  was  Anti- 
phon,-  a  man  for  virtue  not  inferior  to  any  Athenian  of  his  time, 
and  the  ablest  of  any  man,  both  to  devise  well,  and  also  to  ex- 
press well  Avhat  he  had  devised ;  and  though  he  came  not  into 
the  assemblies  of  the  people,  nor  willingly  to  any  other  de- 
batings,  and  the  multitude  had  him  in  jealousy  for  the  opinion 

9  Hudson,  quoted  by  Goeller,  remarks,  that  the  ordinary  places  of  as- 
sembly were  the  Forum,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  theatre  of  Bacchus;  the  extra- 
ordinary, the  Piraeus,  Colonus,  and  Munycbia.  For  further  information, 
see  Schoemaim.  Com.  Ath.  i.  3.  p.  52  and  57, 

1  The  proposer  of  any  law  or  decree  which  opposed  any  law  already  exist- 
ing, was  subject  to  a  ypacpTj  irapavoficcv,  which  any  one  might  bring  against 
him  within  one  year.  For  a  brief  but  clear  account,  see  Hermann.  Pol. 
Ant.  sect.  132;  for  a  more  elaborate,  Schoem.  Com,  Ath.  ii.  2.  p.  159. 

2  "  Son  of  Sophilus,  one  of  the  first  who  opened  a  school  of  oratory  at 
Athens,  and,  according  to  Suidas,  the  tutor  of  Thucydides ;  he  was  con- 
demned for  going  on  a  treasonable  embassy  to  Sparta.  Vid,  c.  90." — Arnold. 
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they  had  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  talent ;  yet  when  Year  21, 
any  man  that  had  occasion  of  suit,  either  in  the  courts  of  justice  0*1,92.2.* 
or  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  came  to  him  for  his  counsel, 
this  one  man  was  able  to  help  him  most.  The  same  man, 
when  afterwards  the  government  of  the  four  hundred  fell  to 
pieces,  and  was  put  down  by  the  popular  form  of  government, 
appears,  of  all  up  to  my  time,  to  have  pleaded  best  for  himself 
against  his  condemnation  to  death,  in  defence  of  these  charges, 
when  called  in  question  for  having  assisted  in  establishing  that 
form  of  government.  Phrynichus  also  shewed  himself  an 
earnest  man  for  the  oligarchy,  and  that  more  eminently  than 
any  other,  because  he  feared  Alcibiades,  and  knew  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  all  his  practices  at  Samos  with  Astyochus ; 
and  thought,  in  all  probability,  that  he  would  never  return  to 
live  under  the  government  of  the  few ;  and  this  man,  when  he 
had  once  undertaken  the  matter,  with  regard  to  affairs  of  peril 
appeared  the  most  sufficient  to  be  relied  on.  Also  Theramenes 
the  son  of  Agnon,  an  able  man,  both  for  elocution  and  under- 
standing, was  another  of  the  principal  of  those  that  overthrew 
the  democracy.  So  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  undertaking 
took  effect,  being  by  many  and  wise  men  conducted,  though  it 
was  a  great  one ;  for  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  deprive  the 
Athenian  people  of  their  liberty,  almost  a  hundred  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  having  not  only  not  been  subject 
to  anv,  but  also  for  more  than  the  half  of  this  time  been  wont 
to  rule  over  others. 

LXIX.  When  the  assembly,  after  it  had  passed  these  things,  ji^g  fQ^, 
no  man  contradicting,  was    dissolved,  then   afterwards  they  hundred 
brought  the  four  hundred  into  the  council-house  in  this  manner,  way  into 
The  Athenians  were  continually,  partly  on  the  walls,  and  partly  ||),use°ami 
stationed  in   the  camp,^  in  regard  of  the  enemy  that  lay  at  having  ex- 
Decelea.     On  the  day  appointed,  therefore,  they  suffered  such  five  bun- 
as knew  not  their  intent  to  go  away  as  they  were  wont.     But  ^/^[J,  ^.^^^^ 
to  such  as  were  of  the  conspiracy,  they  quietly  gave  order,  not 
to  go  to  the  camp  itself,  but  to  lag  behind  at  a  certain  distance, 
and  if  any  should  oppose  what  was  in  doing,  to  take  arms  and 
not  to  suffer  it.     They  to  whom  this  charge  was  given  were 
the  Andrians,  Tenians,  three  hundred  Carystians,  and  such  of 
the  colony  of  ^gina  whom  the  Athenians  had  sent  thither  to 

3  On  this  word,  Goeller  thus  notes,  "b-K\a.  non  sunt '  arma,'  sed  static  mi-  ^ 

litum  iibi  arma  posuerunt  sive  castra." 

4d 
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Year  21.     inhabit,*  as  came  on  purpose  to  this  action  with  their  own  arms. 

oi.  92. 2.*  These  things  thus  ordered,  the  four  hundred,  with  every  man  a 
secret  small  sword,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
young  men  of  Greece,^  (whom  they  used  for  occasions  of  as- 
sassinations,) came  in  upon  the  counsellors  of  the  bean,^  as 
they  sat  in  the  council-house,  and  commanded  them  to  take 
their  salary  7  and  be  gone,  which  also  they  brought  ready  with 
them  for  the  whole  time  that  was  behind,^  and  paid  it  to  them 
as  they  went  out. 

Alcibiades      LXX.  And  when  in  this  manner  both  the  council  quietly 

recalkd.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  made  no  opposition,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
made  no  movement,  but  remained  quiet,  the  four  hundred  being 
now  entered  into  the  council-house,  created  prytanes^  amongst 
themselves  by  lot,  and  made  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  all  that  were  before  usual  at  the  entrance  upon  the  offices 
of  government.  But  afterwards,  receding  far  from  that  course, 
which  in  the  administration  of  the  state  was  used  by  the  popular 
form  of  government,  saving  that  because  of  Alcibiades  they  re- 
called not  the  outlaws,  in  other  things  they  governed  the  com- 

A  herald    monwealth   imperiously.     And   both  slew  some,   though  not 

AjL^wit^h  many,  such  as  they  thought  fit  to  be  made  away,  and  im- 
prisoned some,  and  sent  otlfers  to  places  abroad ;  and  also  sent 
heralds  to  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  was  at 
Decelea,  signifying  that  they  wished  to  come  to  a  reconciliation 
with  him,  and  that  now  he  might  better  treat  with  them  than 
he  could  before  with  the  inconstant  people. 

Agis  gives  LXXI.  But  he  imagining  that  the  city  was  not  yet  in 
quiet,  nor  that  the  people  would  so  soon   deliver  up   their 


overtures 
of  peace. 


an  unfa- 
vourable 


*  See  book  ii.  '27. 

5  This  seems  to  be  the  import  of  the  historian's  phrase.  He  calls  them 
'EAA7JV6S  ytayiffKoi ;  thus  marking  that  they  were  diflFerent  people  from  the 
ordinary  armed  attendants  of  the  Athenian  magistracy,  who  were  always 
Barbarians,  generally  Scythians. — Mitford, 

6  See  note  on  c.  66. 

"^  The  stated  salary  for  a  senator  of  Athens  was  a  drachma,  or  seven-pence 
three  farthings,  a  day;  which,  considering  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  &c.,  may  perhaps  be  considered  equal  to  about  three  shillings  at  the 
present  time. 

8  Boeckh,  quoted  by  Goeller,  understands  this  of  the  salary  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  yet  remaining ;  Krueger,  of  that  which  was  due  for  the  part  of  the 
year  already  passed :  the  first  sense  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  to  the  words 
of  the  text. 

9  See  Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  127. 
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ancient  liberty,  but  rather,  that  if  they  saw  him  approach  with  Year  21. 
great  forces,  they  would  be  in  tumult,  not  yet  believing  fully  01*92^2'' 
but  that  some  stir  or  other  would  arise  amongst  them,  gave  no  answer; 
answer  regarding  coming  to  terms  to  those  that  came  from  the  obtaiuet'l"^ 
four  hundred  ;  but  having  sent  for  new  and  great  forces  out  of  ""e'" force- 
Peloponnesus,  came  down  himself  not  long  after,  both  Avith  the  home,  ad- 
guard  at  Decelea,   and  those  new  comers,  to  the  Athenian  from  De- 
walls,   hoping  that  they  would  be  more  readily  brought  to  celea  to 
submit  according  to  his  desire,  through  their   confusion,  or  of  Athens, 
perhaps  at  the  very  first  assault,  in  respect  of  the  tumult  that  ^^^ '?    . 
in  all  likelihood  would  take  place  both  within  and  without  the 
city.     For  as  for  the  long  walls,  in  regard  of  the  few  de- 
fendants likely  to  be  found  upon  them,  he  thought  he  could  not 
fail  to  take  them.    But  when  he  came  near,  and  the  Athenians 
made  no  disturbance  at  all  within,  and  had  with  their  horsemen 
which  they  sent  out,  and  a  part  of  their  men  at  arms,  and  of 
their  light-armed,  and  of  their  archers,  overthrown  some  of  his 
men  that  approached  too  near,  and  got  some  arms  and  bodies 
of  the  slain  ;  then  learning  the  true  state  of  affairs,  he  withdrew 
his  army  again,  and  himself,  and  such  as  were  with  him  before, 
stayed  in  their  place  at  Decelea ;  but  as  for  those  that  came 
last,  after  they  had  stayed  some  few  days  in  the  country,  he 
sent  them  home  again.     After  this,  the  four  hundred,  notwith-  A  second 
standing  their  former  repulse,  sent  ambassadors  to  Agis  anew ;  is^s^e'nucr" 
and  he  now  receiving  them  better,  by  his  advice  they  sent  am-  ^"",  i  ^^^ 

*=  '     -^  .by  his 

bassadors  also  to  Lacedsemon,  about  an  agreement,  being  de-  advice 

n  they  send 

sirous  01  peace.  an  em- 

LXXII.  They  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos  to  give  en-  \^^^y  t" 
couragement   to   the   army,    and   to   instruct   them,  that  the  mon  to  ne- 
oligarchy   was  not   set   up   to   any  prejudice  of  the  city  or  f°^^^y^  ^ 
citizens,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  state  ;  and  that  they  Ten  per- 
who  had  their  hands  in  it  were  five  thousand,  and  not  four  gg^^  j^"^® 
hundred  only ;  notwithstanding  that  the  Athenians,  by  reason  encourage 

/-    1     •  1-  •  1  .1  1  ,1  the  army 

01  their  expeditions  and  continual  employment  abroad,  never  at  Samos, 
assembled  to  consult  upon  any  matter  of  how  great  consequence  g^rclf  "ha 
soever,  so  numerous  as  to  be  five  thousand  there   at  once.  ^  lately  ex- 

•  This  argument  was  altogether  false,  as  even  the  fact  asserted  was  untrue : 
for  in  some  cases,  as  when  an  individual  citizen  was  made  the  object  of  a 
public  decree,  six  thousand  votes  at  least  were  required,  (see  Harm.  Pol. 
Ant.  sect.  130 ;)  and  the  argument  itself  was  sophistical,  for  the  five  thousand 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  four  hundred,  and  the  four  hundred  again 
under  the  influence  of  a  very  few. 
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Year  21.  And  having  in  other  thinq;s  instructed  them  how  to  make  the 
oi.  92.  2."  ^^^^  of  the  matter,  they  sent  them  away  immediately  after  their 
perienced  present  government  was  established,  fearing  (as  also  it  fell  out) 
check"^^     lest  the  seafaring  multitude  would  not  only  not  continue  in  this 

oligarchical  form  themselves,  but  (the  mischief  beginning  there) 

w6uld  depose  them  also. 

Three  LXXIII.  For  in  Samos  there  was  a  commotion  about  the 

the  leaders  oligarchy  already,  and  this  that  follows  happened  about  the 

of  the  oh-  same  time  that  the  four  hundred  were  set  up  in  Athens.    Those 

garchical    „       .  i     -,     •  •  i  -i- 

party,        Samians  that  had  risen  against  the  nobility,  and  were  of  the 

been^dis-    people's  side,  changing  their  party  when  Pisander  came  thither, 

covered  in  at  the  persuasion  of  him,  and  of  those  Athenians  in  Samos  that 

assassinate  were  of  the  combination,  conspired  together  to  the  number  of 

crats^and  ^^^^6  hundred,  and  were  about  to  set  upon  the  rest,  as  being  the 

having       popular  party ;  and  one  Hyperbolas,  a  base  fellow,  who,  not 

conquered  for  any  fear  of  his  power  or  reputation,  but  for  wickedness  of 

wuh  the'    ^^^^'  ^"^  dishonour  he  did  tlie  city,  had  been  banished  by 

assistance  ostracism,  they  slew;"   abetted  therein,  both  by  Charminus, 

Athenian    One  of  the  commanders,  and  by  other  Athenians  that  were 

demo!'       amongst  them,  having  given  them  their  faith;    and  together 

cracy  is      -with,  these  they  committed  other  facts  of  the  same  kind,  and 

at  Samos.   were  fully  bent  to  have  assaulted  the  popular  side  ;  but  they 

having  got  notice  thereof,  made  known  the  design,  botJi  to  the 

generals  Leon  and  Dioraedon,  (for  these  being  honoured  by 

the  people,   endured  the  oligarchy  unwillingly,)  and  also  to 

Thrasybulus  ^  and  Thrasyllus,  whereof  one  was  captain  of  a 

galley,  and  the  other  captain  of  the  men  at  arms,  and  to  such 

others  as  they  thought  stood  always  in  the  greatest  opposition 

to  the  conspirators  ;  and  begged  of  them,  that  they  would  not 

see  them  destroyed,  and  Samos  alienated  from  the  Athenians, 

through  which  alone  their  dominion  had  till  this  time  kept 

itself  in  the  state  it  is  in.    They  hearing  it,  went  to  the  soldiers, 

~  This  was  the  person  whom  the  ostracism  made  in  some  measure  famous, 
and  who  made  the  ostracism  quite  infamous.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
last  person  against  whom  it  was  ever  used.  He  succeeded  Cleon  in  being 
leader  of  the  populace.  (  Aristoph.  Pac.  687. )  For  information  concerning 
him,  see  Hermann.  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  164;  and  on  the  object  and  the  most  noted 
victims  of  the  ostracism,  see  the  same  work,  sect.  111. 

^  Thrasybulus,  whose  name  now  occurs  for  the  first  time,  acts  a  very 
high-spirited  and  noble  part  in  the  close  of  this  history ;  but  the  glory  of  his 
life  was  in  ridding  Athens  soon  after  of  thirO/  tyrants  at  a  blow. — Smith, 
See  Corn.  Ncpos. 
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and  exhorted  them  one  by  one  not  to  suffer  it,  especially  to  Year  21. 

the  Paralians,*  who  were  Athenians,  and  all  that  belonged  to  qi.  9*2. 2.* 

the  crew,  free  men,  who  had  always  before  been  hostile  to 

oligarchy,  even  before  it  had  been  established.     And  Leon  and 

Diomedon,  whensoever  they  went  forth  any  whither,  left  them 

certain  galleys  for  their  guard.   So  that  when  the  three  hundred 

assaulted  them,  the  commons  of  the  Samians,  with  the  help  of 

all  these,  and  especially  of  the  Paralians,  had  the  upper  hand, 

and  of  the  three  hundred  slew  thirty  ;  but  three  of  the  chief 

authors  they  banished,  and  burying  in  oblivion  the  fault  of  the 

rest,  governed  the  state  from  that  time  forward  as  a  democracy. 

LXXIV.    The    Paralos,    and   in   it    Chgereas,    the   son   ofChaereas 

Archestratus,  a  man  of  Athens,  one  that  had  been  forward  in  t^g  p^l^, 

the   making;  of  this  change,  tlie    Samians   and   the   soldiers  '°\'" 

°  °  '  Athens. 

despatched  presently  away  to  Athens,  to  carry  the  news  to 
them  of  what  was  done ;  for  they  knew  not  yet  that  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  four  hundred.     When  they  ar- The  ship 
rived,  the  four  hundred  cast  some  two  or  three  of  these  of  the  jj^th^  fo^r 
Paralos  into  prison ;  the  rest,  after  they  had  taken  the  galley  hundred 
from  them,  and  put  them  aboard  another  ship  for  the  reception  jng  the 
of  troops,  they  commanded  to  keep  guard  about  Euba?a.     But  so^m^°oft'he 
Chaereas  by  some  means  or  other  getting  presently  away,  seeing  crew  im- 

..  ,       -,  n  111  1  ®  prisoned, 

how  thmgs  went,  came  back  to  Samos,  and  related  to  the  army  ^nd  the 
all  that  the  Athenians  liad  done,  aggravating  it  to  the  utmost ;  ^notjfe"' '" 
as  that  they  punished  every  man  with  stripes,  and  that  none  ship  to 
could  oppose  the  doings  of  those  that  bore  rule ;  and  that  their  Euboea. 
wives  and  children  at  liome  were  abused ;  and  that  they  had  Chaereas 

,,     ,  r  ^  •     makes  his 

an  intention  further  to  take  and  imprison  all  that  were  ot  km  escape  to 
to  any  of  the  army  who  M'as  not  of  their  faction,  to  the  intent  an^rgf^teg 
to  kill  them,  if  they  of  Samos  would  not  submit  to  their  au-  what  has 
thority.     And  many  other  things  he  told  them,  adding  lies  of  '  ^^^°*^  ' 
his  own. 

LXXV.  When  they  heard  this,  they  were  ready  at  first  to  The  fury 
have  fallen  upon  the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchy,  and  upon  so\(lkTs 
such  of  the  rest  as  were  partakers  of  it ;  yet  afterwards,  being  ^fj'^'^"*^,!''^ 
hindered  by  such  as  belonged  to  neither  side,  and  being  warned  cai  party  is 
by  them  not  to  overthrow  the  state,  the  enemy  lying  so  near  wiurdiffi- 
with  their  galleys  to  assault  them,  they  gave  it  over.     After  pu'ty. 
this,  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Lycas,  and  Thrasylhis,  (for  these  bul'us  and 
were  the  principal  authors  of  the  change,)  wishing  now  openly  Jj'^^j^^^j'"^ 
♦  The  crew  of  the  Paralos,  on  which  see  note  on  vi.  53.  and  ail.  33. 
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Year  21.     to  change  the  state  at  Samos  to  a  democracy,  took  oaths  of  all 
oi.92. 2.*  *^^  soldiers,  especially  of  the  oligarchical  party,  the  greatest 
the  sol-      they  could  devise,  that  in  very  truth  they  would  be  subject  to 
Samlans     *^®  democracy,  and  agree  together ;  and  also  that  they  would 
who  are  of  zealously  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
age,  by      withal  be  enemies  to  the  four  hundred,  and  in  no  respect  send 
support      ambassadors  to  them.     The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  the 
demo-        Samians  that  were  of  age,  and  the  Athenian  soldiers  communi- 
resist  the    cated  with  them  their  whole  affairs,  together  with  whatsoever 
dred.'""'    should  succeed  of  their  dangers.    For  whom  and  for  themselves 
they  made  account  there  was  no  [other]  refuge  of  safety,  but 
that  if  either  the  four  hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  over- 
came them,  they  must  needs  perish. 
The  army       LXXVI.  So  they  fell  into  contention  at  this  time,  one  side 
depose       Compelling  the  city  to  a  democracy ;  the  other,  the  army,  to 
manderr"  ^^  oligarchy.     And  presently  the  soldiers  called  an  assembly, 
and  choose  wherein  they  deprived  the  former  commanders,  and  such  cap- 
tains of  galleys  as  they  had  in  suspicion,  of  their  charge,  and 
chose  others,  both  captains  of  galleys  and  commanders,  in  their 
places,  of  whom  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  two.     And 
they  stood  up  and  encouraged  one  another,  both  otherwise  and 
with  this,  that  they  had  no  cause  to  be  dejected  for  the  city's 
revolting  from  them  ;  for  they  at  Athens,  being  the  lesser  part, 
had  forsaken  them,  who  were  not  only  the  greater  part,  but  also 
every  way  the  better  provided.     For  they  having  the  whole 
navy,  could  compel  the  rest  of  the  cities  subject  to  them  to  pay 
in  their  money  as  well  now  as  if  they  were  to  set  out  from 
Athens  itself.     And  that  they  also  had  a  city,  namely,  Samos, 
no  weak  one,  but  even  such  a  one  as,  when  it  made  war  against 
them,  wanted  but  little  of  taking  the  dominion  of  the  sea  from 
the  Athenians.     That  the  seat  of  the  war  was  the  same  as  it 
was  before ;   and  that  they  should  be  better  able  to  provide 
themselves  of  things  necessary,  having  the  navy,  than  they 
should  be  that  were  at  home  in  the  city.     And  that  they  at 
Athens  were  masters  of  the  entrance  of  Peirseus  both  formerly 
by  means  of  their  being  posted  at  Samos ;  and  that  now  also, 
unless  they  restore  them  the  government,  they  shall  again  be 
brought  to  that  pass,  that  those  at  Samos  shall  be  better  able  to 
bar  them  the  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  shall  be  to  bar  it  them 
of  Samos.     That  it  was  a  trifle,  and  worth  nothing,  which  was 
conferred  to  the  overcoming  of  the  enemy  by  the  city,  and 
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that  they  had  lost  nothing  [in  losing  them],  who  had  neither  Year  21, 
any  more  money  to  send  them,  (but  the  soldiers  furnished  them-  oi.  92. 2.' 
selves,)  nor  yet  good  direction,  which  is  the  thing  for  which 
the  city  hath  the  command  of  the  armies.  Nay,  that  in  this 
point  they  erred  who  were  at  Athens,  in  that  they  had  abrogated 
the  laws  of  their  country,  whereas  they  at  Samos  did  both  ob- 
serve the  same  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  constrain  the  other 
to  do  so  likewise.  So  that  such  of  them  in  the  camp  as  should 
give  good  counsel,  were  as  good  as  they  in  the  city.  And  that 
Alcibiades,  if  they  would  decree  his  security  and  his  return, 
would  with  all  his  heart  procure  the  king  to  be  their  confe- 
derate. And  that  which  is  the  main  thing,  if  they  failed  of  all 
other  helps,  yet  with  so  great  a  fleet  they  could  not  fail  of 
many  places  to  retire  to,  in  which  they  might  find  both  cities 
and  territory. 

LXXVII.  When  they  had  thus  debated  the  matter  in  the  The  ten 
assembly,  and  encouraged  one  another,  they  made  ready,  as  at  dms  seat" 
other  times,  whatsoever  was  necessary  for  the  war.     And  the  ^[°J^ 
ten  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Samos  from  the  four  hun-  proceed  no 
dred,  hearing  of  this  by  the  way  at  Delos,  whither  they  were  ^^^0^*^ 
come  already,  stayed  still  there.  Deles. 

LXXVIII.  About  the  same  time  also  the  soldiers  of  the  The  Pelo- 
Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Miletus  murmured  amongst  themselves,  sailorrat" 
that  Astyochus  and  Tissaphernes  overthrew  the  state  of  their  Miletus 

•'  r^  .    murmur 

affairs  :  Astyochus  in  refusing  to  fight,  both  before,  when  their  against 
own  fleet  was  stronger,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  but  small,  chus°" 
and  also  now,  whilst  they  were  said  to  be  in  sedition,  and  their 
fleet  divided ;  and  in  expecting  the  Phoenician  fleet,  a  mere  re- 
port and  not  a  reality,  to  come  from  Tissaphernes,  they  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  ruined  by  delay ;  and  Tissaphernes  also,  in 
that  he  not  only  brought  not  in  that  fleet  of  his,  but  also  im- 
paired theirs,  by  not  giving  them  their  pay,  neither  fully  nor 
continually ;  and  that  they  therefore  ought  no  longer  to  delay, 
but  to  hazard  battle.  This  was  urged  principally  by  the  Syra- 
cusians. 

LXXIX.  Astyochus  and  the  confederates,  when  they  heard  who  sails 
of  the  murmur,  and  had  in  council  resolved  to  fight,  especially  „.ith  the  ' 
afler  they  were  informed  that  Samos  was  in  a  tumult,  putting  'JJ-'g"""''. 
forth  with  their  whole  fleet,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ing  the 
twelve  sail,  with  order  given  to  the  Milesians  to  march  by  land  flggt. 
towards  the  same  place,  went  to  Mycale.     But  the  Athenians 
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Year  21.  beinff  come  out  from  Samos  Avith  their  fleet  of  eiffhtv-two  ffal- 
01,92.2.'  l^ySj  and  riding'  now  at  Glauce,  of  the  territory  of  Mycale,  (for 
The  Athe-  in  this  part  toward  Mycale,  Samos  is  but  a  little  way  from  the 
"rhis'^ap-'^^  continent,)  when  they  descried  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  coming 
proach ;  against  them,  retired  again  to  Samos,  as  not  esteeming  them- 
joined  by  selves  a  sufficient  number  to  hazard  their  whole  fortune  on  the 
chides  and  ^^^*^^'  Besides,  they  stayed  for  the  coming  of  Strombichides 
his  fleet,  from  Hellespont  to  their  aid,  (for  they  saw  that  they  from 
Miletus,  Miletus  had  a  desire  to  fight,)  with  those  galleys  that  went  from 
the  Pef  "^  Chios  towards  Abydus ;  for  they  had  sent  a  messenger  to  him 
ponnesians  before.  So  these  retired  to  Samos ;  but  the  Peloponnesians 
tired  on  putting  in  at  Mycale,  there  encamped,  as  also  did  the  land 
of  Th°^  forces  of  the  Milesians,  and  othei-s  of  the  country  thereabouts, 
expected  The  next  day,  when  they  meant  to  have  gone  against  Samos, 
to  the  *^^^y  received  news  that  Strombichides  with  his  galleys  was  ar- 
eneray's  rived  out  of  Hellespont,  and  thereupon  returned  presently  to 
endeavour  Miletus.  Then  the  Athenians  on  the  other  side,  with  the  ad- 
dra^w'the"   f^^^^^n  of  these  galleys,  sailed  to  Miletus,  being  now  one  hun- 

Pelopon-    dred  and  eight  sail,  wishing  to  fight ;  but  when  nobody  came 

nesians  .  ,  i        ti        •  i 

into  an  en-  out  agamst  them,  they  likewise  went  back  to  Samos. 

gagement.  LXXX.  Immediately  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Pe- 
ponnesians  loponnesians,  who  refused  to  come  out  against  the  enemy,  as 
send  holding  themselves  with  their  whole  fleet  too  weak  to  give  them 

Clearchus  battle,  and  were  now  at  a  stand  how  to  get  money  for  the  main- 
ships  to      tenance  of  so  great  a  number  of  galleys,  more  especially  as  Tissa- 
Pharna-     pbernes  supplied  it  badly,  sent  Clearchus  the  son  of  Rhamphias, 
with  forty  galleys,  (according  to  the  order  at  first  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus,) to  Pharnabazus.    For  not  only  Pharnabazus  himself 
had  sent  for,  and  promised  to  pay  them,  but  also  Byzantium 
had  despatched  a  messenger  to  them,  concerning  a  purpose  to 
Thirty  of    revolt.     Hereupon  these  Peloponnesian  galleys  having  put  out 
CleTr-^'^*^  into  the  main  sea,  to  the  end  that  they  might  elude  the  observa- 
chus)  are    tion  of  the  Athenians  as  they  passed  by,  and  being  tossed  with 
back  by  a  tempests,  part  of  them,  (which  were  the  greatest  number,)  and 
storm.        Clearchus  with  them,  got  into  Delos,  and  came  afterwards  to 
Ten, under  Miletus  again  ;   (but  Clearchus  went  thence   again   into  the 
mandof     Hellespont  by  land,  and  had  the  command  there;)  and  part 
reach\'he    ^^^^^'  ^^^  charge  of  Elixus,  the  Megarean,  (which  were  ten 
Helle-       sail,)  went  safely  through   into  the  Hellespont,  and  caused 
revolu-       Byzantium  to  revolt.     And  after  this,  when  they  of  Samos 
zantTunT^   heard  of  it,  they  sent  certain  galleys  into  Hellespont  to  oppose 
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t 

them,  and  to  be  a  guard  to  the  cities  thereabouts;  and  there  Year 21. 
followed  a  short  sea-fight  between  them,  of  eight  galleys  to  oi.  92!  2V 
eight,  before  Byzantium.  *  TheAthe- 

LXXXI.  In  the  mean  time,  they  that  were  in  authority  at  a'rein-^° 
Samos,  and  especially  Thrasybulus,  who,  after  he  had  changed  forcement 
the  form  of  government,  had  ever  clung  to  his  own  opinion,  to  lespont. 
have  Alcibiades  recalled,  at  length,  in  an  assembly,  persuaded  ^.^^  ^^^^' 
the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  to  the  same ;  and  when  they  Samos 
had  decreed  for  Alcibiades,  both  his  return  and  his  security,  he  sybulusto" 
went  to  Tissaphernes  and  fetched  Alcibiades  to  Samos,  ac-^??^'\^l- 
counting  it  their  only  means  of  safety,  to  bring  over  Tissa- 
phernes from  the  Peloponnesians  to  themselves.     An  assembly 
being  called,  Alcibiades  complained  of  and  lamented  the  private 
calamity  of  his  own  exile ;  and  speaking  much  of  the  business 
of  the  state,  gave  them  no  small  hopes  of  the  future,  hyper- 
bolically  magnifying  his  own  power  with  Tissaphernes,  to  the 
end  that  both  they  who  held  the  oligarchy  at  home  might  fear 
him,  and  so  the  combinations ^  might  be  the  more  dissolved,  and 
also  those  at  Samos  the  more  honour  him,  and  take  better  heart 
imto  themselves ;  and  withal  that  the  enemy  might  become,  to 
the  greatest  degree,  at  enmity  with  Tissaphernes,  and  fall  from 
their  present  hopes.     Alcibiades,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
boast  that  could  be,  afiirmed  that  Tissaphernes  had  undertaken 
to  him,  that  as  long  as  he  had  any  thing  left,  if  he  might  but 
trust  the  Athenians,  they  should  never  want  for  maintenance, 
no,  not  even  though  he  should  be  constrained  at  last  to  convert 
his  own  bed  into  money ;  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  PhcEni- 
cian  fleet  now  at  Aspendus,  not  to  the  Peloponnesians,  but  to 
the  Athenians.     And  that  then  only  he  would  rely  upon  the 
Athenians,  if  he  himself  [i.  e.  Alcibiades]  would  return  back  to 
him,  and  become  sponsor  for  them. 

LXXXII.  Hearing  this,  and  much  more,  they  chose  him  whom  they 
presently  for  general,  together  with  those  that  were  before,  and  t^hei^^c^om. 
committed   to   them   the  whole   government  of  their  affairs,  mander. 
And  now  there  was  not  a  man  that  would  have  sold  his  present 
hopes,  both  of  being  saved  themselves,  and  being  revenged  of 
the  four  hundred,  for  any  good  in  the  world  ;  and  were  ready 
even  then,  on  those  words  of  his,  contemning  the  enemy  there 

present,  to  set  sail  for  Peirseus.     But  he,  though  many  pressed  Alcibiades 

refuses  to 
*  Or,  clubs  ;  on  these,  see  note  on  iii.  82.    They  are  mentioned  also  be- 
fore, in  viii.  54, 

4ii 
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Year  21.  it,  bj  all  means  forbade  their  going  against  Peirseus,  being  to 
oi.  92. 2.'  leave  their  enemies  so  near ;  but  since  they  had  chosen  him 
lead  them  general,  he  was,  he  said,  to  go  to  Tissaphernes  first,  and  to 
diately  to  despatch  sucli  business  with  him  as  concerned  the  war.  And 
Athens,  as  soon  as  the  assembly  brake  up,  he  took  his  journey  accord- 
first  to  in-  ingly,  to  the  end  that  he  might  seem  to  communicate  every 
saphernes  thing  with  him  ;  and  for  that  he  desired  also  to  be  in  more 
of  what  honour  with  him,  and  to  shew  that  he  was  general,  and  a  man 
done.         capable  to  do  him  good  or  hurt :  and  it  happened  to  Alcibiades, 

that  he  awed  the  Athenians  with  Tissaphernes,  and  Tissaphernes 

with  the  Athenians. 
The  Pelo-      LXXXIII.  When  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  at  Miletus 
at  Miletus^  he^i"^^^  that  Alcibiades  was  returned,  whereas  they  mistrusted 

murmur     Tissaphernes  before,  were  now  much  more  at  enmity  with  him. 

against  ^  '  •'     .  . 

Astyo-  For  it  fell  out,  that  when  at  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  with 
their  fleet  before  Miletus  they  refused  to  give  them  battle,  Tissa- 
phernes became  thereby  a  great  deal  slacker  in  his  payment ; 
and,  besides  that  he  was  hated  by  them  before  this  because  of 
Alcibiades,  he  was  now  much  more  hated.  And  the  soldiers 
now  meeting  in  companies  apart,  reckoned  up  one  to  another 
the  same  matters  which  they  had  noted  before  :  and  some  also 
men  of  value,  and  not  the  common  soldier  alone,  recounted  this 
withal,  how  they  had  never  had  their  full  stipend ;  that  the  al- 
lowance was  but  small,  and  yet  not  continually  paid ;  and  that 
unless  they  were  either  brought  to  battle,  or  removed  to  some 
other  place  where  they  might  have  maintenance,  the  men 
would  abandon  the  fleet;  and  that  the  cause  of  all  this  was 
Astyochus,  who,  for  private  lucre,  gave  way  to  the  humour  of 
Tissaphernes. 
The  Syra-  LXXXIV.  Whilst  they  were  recounting  such  matters,  there 
Thracian    happened  also  a  tumult  of  the  following  kind  about  Astyochus. 

seamen      p^j.  jj^g  mariners  of  the  Syracusians  and  Thurians,  since  for 

threaten  to  ";  ,       , 

slay  him.    the  most  part  they  were  freemen,  with  so  much  the  stouter 

importunity  they  demanded  their  pay.     And  he  not  only  gave 

them  somewhat  an  insolent  answer,  but  also  threatened  Dorieus, 

that  amongst  the  rest  spake  for  the  sailors  under  himself,  and 

Hees-       lifted  up  his  staft'  against  him.^     When  the  soldiers  saw  that, 

ao  dtar°.     *''6y  took  up  a  cry  like  seamen  indeed  all  at  once,  and  were 

running  upon  Astyochus  to  have  struck  him ;  but  foreseeing  it, 

6  The  staff,  /Sa/cTTjpio,  was,  among  the  Grecian  generals,  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, as  among  the  Roman  centurions  the  "  vitis,"  or  vine-rod. 
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he  fled  to  an  altar,  and  was  not  stricken,  but  they  were  parted  Year  21. 

again.     The  Milesians  also  took  the  fort  in  Miletus,  built  by  oi.  92. 2.* 

Tissaphernes,  having  privily  assaulted  it,  and  cast  out  the  gar-  The  Mi- 

rison  that  was  within  it.     These  things  were  by  the  rest  of  the  destroy 

confederates,  and  especially  by  the  Syracusians,  well  approved  ^  ^°^^ 

of;  but  Lichas  liked  them  not,  saying,  it  behoved  the  Milesians,  by  Tissa- 

and  the  rest  dwelling  within  the  king's  dominion,  to  obey  Tissa-  ^  ^^'^"^^* 
»  ^  °    _  .  '  his  con- 

phernes  in  all  moderate  things,  and,  till  such  time  as  the  war  duct  ap- 
should  have  been  well  despatched,  to  pay  him  court.     And  the  aiTexcept 

Milesians  for  this,  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  were  offended  Lichas, 

who  dies 
with  Lichas ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  died  of  sickness,  would  soon  after. 

not  permit  him  to  be  buried  in  that  place  where  the  Lacedae- 
monians then  present  would  have  had  him. 

LXXXV.  Whilst  they  were  quarrelling  about  their  business  Mindarus 
both  with  Astyochus  and  Tissapherness,  Mindarus  came  in  supersede 
from  Lacedaemon  to  succeed  Astyochus  in  his  charge  of  the  Astyochus 

.  inthecom- 

fleet,  and  takes  the  command  on  himself ;  and  Astyochus  de-  mand  of 
parted.     But  with  him  Tissaphernes  sent,  as  ambassador,  one  MHetu^s'  ^* 
of  his  own  attendants,  a  Carian,  named  Gaulites,  one  that  Astyochus, 
spake  both  the  languages,^  both  to  accuse  the  Milesians  about  p^n^^'ij 
the  fort,  and  also  to  make  an  apology  for  himself;  knowing  Gaulites, 
that  the  Milesians  went  principally  to  exclaim  upon  him,  and  proceeds' 
that  Hermocrates  went  with  them,  who  was  about  to  shew  how  ^^J^'^^' 
Tissaphernes   undid  the  business  of  the  Peloponnesians  with  Some  I\Ii- 
Alcibiades,  and  dealt  with  both  sides.     For  he  was  continually  ^^^^^^^_ 
at  enmity  with  him  about  the  payment  of  the  soldiers'  wages ;  mocrates, 
and  in  the  end,  when  Hermocrates  was  banished  from  Syra- alsosuper- 
cuse,  and  other  commanders  of  the  Syracusian  fleet,  namely,  t^ep*^'^i^° 
Potamis,  Miscon,  and  Damarchus,  were  arrived  at  Miletus,  to  accuse 
Tissaphernes  lay  more  heavy  upon  him,  being  an  outlaw,  than  phernes. 
before ;  and  accused  him,  amongst  other  things,  that  he  had  Tissa- 
asked  him  money,  and  because  he  could  not  have  it,  had  charges 
openly  taken   up  enmity  against  him.     So  Astyochus,  and  Hermo- 
Hermocrates,  and  the  Milesians,  sailed  off  to   Lacedaemon ;  with 
but  Alcibiades  by  this  time  was  come  back  from  Tissaphernes    "  ^''^' 
to  Samos. 

LXXXVI.  And  those  ambassadors  of  the  four  hundred,  The  am- 
who  had  been  sent  out  before  to  mollify  and  to  inform  those  from^i?" 
of  Samos,  came  from  Delos,  now,  whilst  Alcibiades  was  pre-  four  hun- 

sent,  and  an  assembly  being  called,  they  tried  to  speak.     J3ut  rive  at 

~  -r,    1    ^      1        1  -rw  Samos. 

'  Both  Greek  and  Persian. 
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Year  21.  the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear  them,  but  cried  out  to  have 
oi. 92. 2."  them  put  to  death,  for  that  they  had  deposed  the  people;  yet 
Alcibiades  afterwards,  with  much  ado,  they  were  calmed,  and  gave  them 
culty  re-  hearing.  And  they  gave  this  message,  that  the  change  had 
strains  the  jjgg^  made  for  the   preservation  of  the  city,   not  to  destroy 

soldiers        _  _  ^      ^  "' '  •' 

from  pro-   it,  nor  to  deliver  it  to  the  enemy;  for  they  could  have  done 
to  the°^      that  before  now,  when  the  enemy  during  their  government 
Peiraaus.    made  an  irruption.     That  every  one  of  the  citizens  should  be 
sharers  in  [i.  e.  be  of  the  number  of  ^]  the  five  thousand  in  their 
turn.     And  their  kinsfolk  were  not,  as  Chaereas  had  laid  to 
their  charge,  abused,  nor  had  any  wrong  at  all,  but  remained 
every  one  quietly  upon  his  own;  but  though  they  delivered 
this  and  much  more,  yet  the  soldiers  believed  them  not,  but 
raged  still,  and  declared  their  opinions,  some  in  one  sort,  some 
in  another,  most  agreeing  in  this,  to  sail  to  the  Peirseus.     And 
now  Alcibiades  appeared  to  be  the  principal  man,  and  not  in- 
ferior to  any  one  in  doing  service  to  the  commonwealth.     For 
when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  very  eager  to  invade  them- 
selves, (in  which  case  most  manifestly  the  enemy  had  presently 
possessed  himself  of  Ionia  and  Hellespont,)  [he  appeared  to 
be]  the  man  that  kept  them  from  it.     Nor  was  there  any  man 
at  that  time  able  to  have  held  in  the  multitude  but  himself. 
He  both  made  them  to  desist  from  the  voyage,  and  by  reproof 
turned  off"  from  the  ambassadors  those  that  were  on  their  own 
He  dis-      particular  account  incensed  against  them ;  whom  also  he  sent 
ambassa-^  away,  giving  them  their  answer  himself:  tliat  he  opposed  not 
dors  with  a  the  government  of  the  five  thousand,  but  bade  them  to  remove 
to  the        the  four  hundred,  and  to  establish  the  council  that  was  before 
4nfni^o°n'  of  ^^^  fi^^e  hundred.     That  if  they  had  frugally  cut  off  any  ex- 
them  to      pense,  so  that  such  as  Avere  employed  in  the  war  might  be  the 
the  four      better  maintained,  he  did  much  commend  them  for  it.     And, 
hundred,    -w^ithal,  he  exhorted  them  to  stand  out,  and  give  no  ground  to 
their  enemies  :  for  that  as  long  as  the  city  held  out,  there  was 
great  hope  for  them  to  come  to  an  agreement;  but  if  either 
part   miscarry  once,  either  this  at   Samos,   or  the   other  at 
Athens,  there  would  none  be  left  for  the  enemy  to  compound 
withal.     There  chanced  to  be  present  also  the  ambassadors  of 

*  For  this  sense,  manifestly  the  true  one — for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
each  of  the  five  thousand  was  to  partake  of  the  government,  as  they  all 
would  partake  of  it,  and  besides  this  sense  in  /ieTsx*'"  would  require  rwv 
irpayfiaruv  after  it — I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnold's  excellent  note. 
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the  Arsrives,  sent  unto  the  popular  faction  of  the  Athenians  in  Year  21. 

.  .  AC  411 

Samos,  to  assist  them.     These  Alcibiades  commended,  and  ap-  oi.  92.  2.' 

pointed  to  be  ready  when  they  should  be  called  for,  and  so  dis-  He  dis- 

missed  them.     These  Argives  came  with  those  of  the  Paralos  kindly 

that  had  been  before  ordered  by  the  four  hundred  to  sail  about  g°™\4'^' 

Euboea  in  the  galley  for  the  reception  of  troops,  and  to  convey  bassadors, 

LaBspodias,9  Aristophon,  and  Milesias,  ambassadors  from  the  come  to 

four  hundred,  to  Lacedaemon  :  who,  as  they  sailed  by  Argos,  offer  their 

'  '  '  .'  .      .         services  to 

seized  on  the  ambassadors,  and  delivered  them,  as  principal  the  popu- 
men  in  deposing  of  the  popular  government,  to  the  Argives,  menrar°" 
and  they  themselves  returned  no  more  to  Athens,  but  came  ^^™os. 
with  the  galley  they  then  were  in  to  Samos,  and  brought  with 
them  these  ambassadors  from  the  Argives. 

LXXXVII.  The  same  summer,  Tissaphernes,  at  the  time  that  Tissa- 
the  Peloponnesians  were  offended  with  him  most,  both  for  the  goes'^^o  As- 
going  home  of  Alcibiades,  and  divers  other  things,  as  now  pendus, 
manifestly  Atticizing,  with  purpose,  as  indeed  it  seemed,  to  not  bring 
clear  himself  to  them  concerning  his  accusations,  made  ready  nician  fleet 

for  his  iourney  to  Aspendus  for  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  willed  t?  join  the 
1  •  1    1  •  •  n       1      •  Pelopon- 

Lichas  to  go  along  with  him ;  saying,  that  he  would  substitute  nesians. 

Tamos  his  deputy-lieutenant  over  the  army,  to  pay  the  fleet 
whilst  himself  was  absent.  This  matter  is  differently  reported ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  know  with  what  purpose  he  went  to  Aspendus, 
and  yet  brought  not  the  fleet  away  with  him.  For  it  is  known 
that  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  sail  of  Phoenicians  were  come 
forward  as  far  as  Aspendus  ;  but  why  they  came  not  through, 
the  conjectures  are  various.  Some  think  it  was  upon  design 
(as  he  formerly  intended)  to  wear  out  the  Peloponnesian  forces, 
(for  which  cause  also  Tamos,  who  had  that  charge,  made  no 
better,  but  rather  worse  payment  than  himself.)  Others,  that 
having  brought  the  Phoenicians  as  far  as  Aspendus,  he  might 
extort  money  from  them  for  discharging  them  ;  for  even  with- 
out so  doing ^  he  never  meant  to  use  their  service.  Some  again 
said  it  was  because  of  the  outcry  against  him  that  liad  reached 
Lacedaemon,  that  it  might ^  be  said  that  he  was  not  abusing 

9  He  had  been  in  command  before :  see  vi.  105. 

1  As  Goeller  renders,  "  nam  etiamsi  pecuuias  a  Phoenicibus  niillas  ac- 
cepisset,  nihilo  magis  tamen  iis  usus  esset,  sed  reverti  jussisset." 

2  The  literal  sense  of  T(f>  MyecrQai,  (which  Bekker  gives,)  "by  its  being 
said,"  being  inapplicable  to  the  context,  I  have  ventured  to  render  it  as  if 
it  were  tov,  which  Dr.  Arnold  reads. 
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Year  21.     them,  but  that  he  was  plainly  gone  to  the  fleet  that  was  really 
oi.  92. 2.    ready  manned.     For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  most  clear,  that 
he  brought  not  those  galleys  in,  that  he  might  wear  out  the 
Greeks,  and  delay  the  decision  of  the  contest.     Consuming 
them,  in   that  he  went  thither  and  delayed  the  time ;    and 
equalizing  them,  in  that  bringing  them  to  neither,  he  made 
neither  party  the  stronger.     For  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  end 
the  war,  it  is  manifest  he  might  have  been  sure  to  have  done  it. 
For  if  he  had  brought  them  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  all 
reason  he  had  given  them  the  victory,  who  were  stationed  op- 
posite them  with  a  navy  already  rather  equal  than  inferior  to 
that  of  their  enemies.     But  that  which  detects  his  intention 
most,  was  the  pretence  he  alleged  for  not  bringing  the  fleet  in ; 
for  he  said  they  were  not  so  many  sail  as  the  king  had  ordained 
to  be  got  together.     But  sure  he  might  have  ingratiated  him- 
self more  in  this  business,  by  not  spending  much  of  the  king's 
Philippus  money,  and  by  managing   the  matter  itself  with  less.     But 
two  tri-       whatsoever  was  his  purpose,  Tissaphernes  went  to  Aspendus, 
remes  to     ^^^^  ^^^g  ^^.j|.j^  jj^g  Phoenicians ;  and  by  his  own  appointment, 
Phoeai-      the  Peloponnesians   sent  Philip,  a  Lacedaemonian,  with  two 

galleys,  as  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet. 
Alcibiades      LXXXVIII.  Alcibiades,  when  he  heard  that  Tissaphei'nes 
teen  ships   ^^^  gone  to  Aspendus,  goes  after  him  with  thirteen  galleys, 
?^?^* '°       promising  to  those  at  Samos  a  safe  and  erreat  benefit ;  which 

join  fissa-   '  °  .  .  *    .    . 

phernes  at  was,  that  he  would  either  bring  those  Phcenician  galleys  to  the 
pendus.  ggj-yj^g  Qf  ^^q  Athenians,  or  at  least  hinder  their  coming  to  the 
Peloponnesians ;  knowing,  as  is  likely,  long  before,  the  inten- 
tion of  Tissaphernes,  that  he  meant  not  to  bring  them  on,  and 
desiring,  as  much  as  he  could,  to  procure  him  the  ill-will  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  for  the  friendship  shewn  to  himself  and 
to  the  Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  be  the  more  neces- 
sitated to  take  their  part.     So  he  put  to  sea,  holding  his  course 
direct  for  Phaselis  and  Caunus  upwards. 
On  the  re-       LXXXIX.  The  ambassadors  that  were  sent  by  the  four 
ambassa-^  hundred  being  returned  from  Samos  to  Athens,  and  having 
dors  to       related  what  thev  had  in  chargre  from  Alcibiades,  how  that  he 

Athens  .  o  ' 

some  of      exhorted  them  to  hold  out,  and  not  give  ground  to  the  enemy, 
ga^chical    ^"^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^  great  hopes  to  reconcile  them  to  the  army, 

P.arty         and  to  overcome  the  Peloponnesians  ;    whereas  many  of  the 

change  .  , 

their  sen-   sharers    in   the    oligarchy   were   formerly   discontented,   and 

uments.      ^vo,ii(^  gladly,  if  they  could  have  done  it  safely,  have  quitted 
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the  business,  they  were  now  a  great  deal  more  confirmed  in  Year  21. 
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that  mind.     And  already  they  had  their  meetings  apart,  and  qi.  92. 2.' 

did  cast  aspersions  on  the  government,  and  had  for  their  ring- 
leaders some  of  the  heads  of  the  oligarchical  party,  and  such  as 
bare  office  amongst  them,  as  Theramenes  ^  the  son  of  Agnon, 
and  Aristocrates*  the  son  of  Scellias,  and  others  ;  who,  though 
they  were  partakers  with  the  foremost  in  the  affairs  of  state, 
yet  fearing,  as  they  freely  said,  the  army  in  Samos,  and  Al- 
cibiades  most  especially,  and  those  who  were  gone  on  the  em- 
bassy to  Lacedaemon,  lest  they  [i.  e.  the  ambassadors]  should, 
without  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  [of  the  oligarchical  fac- 
tion,] do  the  state  some  harm,  they  did  not  indeed  declare  that 
they  wished  to  be  free  from  the  government  falling  into  the 
power  of  so  very  few,  but  said  that  the  five  thousand  ought  to  be 
established  in  reality,  and  not  in  name,  and  that  the  government 
ought  to  be  appointed  on  a  greater  equality.  And  this  was 
indeed  the  form  pretended  in  words  by  them;  but  the  most 
of  them,  through  private  ambition,  fell  upon  that,  by  which  an 
oligarchy  made  out  of  a  democracy  is  chiefly  overthrown.  For 
at  once  they  claimed,  every  one,  not  to  be  equal,  but  to  be  far 
the  chief.  Whereas  in  a  democracy,  when  election  is  made, 
because  a  man  is  not  overcome  by  his  equals,  he  can  better 
brook  the  results.  But  the  greater  power  of  Alcibiades  at 
Samos,  and  the  opinion  they  had  that  the  oligarchy  was  not 
likely  to  last,  was  it  that  most  evidently  encouraged  them  ;  and 
thereupon  they  every  one  contended,  who  should  most  emi- 
nently become  the  patron  of  the  people. 

XC.  But  those  of  the  four  hundred  that  were  most  opposite  Pisander 
to  such  a  form  of  government,  and  the  principal  of  them,  both  other 
Phrynichus  (who  had  been  general  at  Samos,  and  was  then  at  l^'^'^^y^  °^_ 
difference  with  Alcibiades)  and  Aristarchus,  a  man  that  had  chicals 
been   an   adversary  to  the  popular  government,   both  in  the  Laced^- 
greatest  manner,  and  for  the  longest  time;  and  Pisander  and  mo"  to 

3  This  Theramenes  was  deeply  concerned  in  all  the  subsequent  revolu-  ^  peace. 
tions  at  Athens.     He  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  peace  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  (A.  C.  404,)  when 
they  demolished  their  long  walls,  and  gave  up  their  shipping.    He  was  after- 
wards nominally  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

*  Mentioned  in  Xenoph.  Hell.  i.  4.  §.  21.  seqq.  He  perished,  with  five 
others  of  the  generals,  by  the  result  of  the  trial  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Arginusae:  see  also,  Aristoph.  Av.  126;  and  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  472 — 
Arnold. 
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Year  21.     Antiplion,  and  others  of  the  greatest  power,  not  only  formerly, 

01. 92. 2.'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®y  ^^^  ^P  *^^  oligarchical  government,  and  after- 
They  also  wards,  when  the  state  at  Samos  changed  into  a  popular  form, 
wt'h^the  ^^°^  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon,  and  bestirred  themselves  for 
erection  of  the  oligarchy,  and  were  building  a  fort  on  what  is  called  the 

3.  lortrcss  3.t  __     ,,_  _  ^ 

Peiraeus.  xLetioneia ;  but  much  more  afterwards,  when  their  ambassadors 
were  come  from  Samos,  and  that  they  saw  not  only  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  but  also  some  others  of  their  own  party, 
thought  trusty  before,  to  be  now  changed.  And  to  Lacedaemon 
they  sent  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  with  ten  others,  with  all 
possible  speed,  as  fearing  their  adversaries,  both  at  home  and 
at  Samos,  with  commission  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians on  any  tolerable  conditions  whatsoever  or  howsoever ; 
and  in  this  time  went  on  with  the  buildingr  of  the  fort  on 
Eetioneia  with  greater  diligence  than  before.  The  intention  of 
this  fort,  as  it  was  given  out  by  Theramenes  and  those  with 
him,  was  not  to  keep  out  those  in  Samos,  in  case  they  should 
attempt  by  force  to  enter  into  the  Peiraeus,  but  rather  at  their 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  let  in  both  the  galleys  and  the  land 
forces  of  the  enemies.  For  this  Eetioneia  is  a  pier  of  the 
Peiraeus,  close  unto  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  haven ;  and 
therefore  they  built  this  wall  so  to  another  wall,  that  was  built 
before  to  the  continent,  that  a  few  men  stationed  within  it 
might  command  the  entrance.  For  the  end  of  each  wall  was 
brought  to  one  of  the  two  towers  that  stands  upon  the  very 
mouth  of  the  haven,  as  well  of  the  old  wall  towards  the  con- 
tinent, as  of  the  new  Avhich  was  built  within  it  to  the  water. 
They  built  also  an  open  ground  gallery,  an  exceeding  great 
one,  and  close  to  the  wall  within  the  Peiraeus,  and  themselves 
kept  possession  of  it,  and  constrained  all  men,  as  well  to  bring 
thither  their  corn,  which  they  had  already  come  in,  as  to  unload 
there  whatsoever  should  come  in  afterward,  and  to  take  and 
sell  it  from  thence. 

XCI.  These  things  Theramenes  murmured  at  long  before; 

and  when  the  ambassadors  returned  from  Lacedaemon,  without 

having  come  to  any  agreement  for  them  all  in  general,  he  gave 

from  Lace-  out,  that  this  fort  would  endanger  the  ruin  of  the  city.     For  at 

Kmon.      ^j^jg  ^g^y  instant  there  happened  to  be  riding  at  Las,  on  the 

nesaccuses  coast  of  Laconia,  forty-two  galleys,  (amongst  which  were  some 

garchical    of  Tarentum,  some  of  Locri,  some  Italians,  and  some  Sicilians,) 

party  of     sct  out  from  Peloponnesus  at  the  instance  of  the  Eubcrans,  bound 


Tlie  am- 
bassadors 
return 
without 
success 
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for   Euboea,   and  commanded  by  Agesandridas,  the  son   of  Year  21, 
Agesander,  a  Spartan  ;  which  Theramenes  said  were  coming,  q\^  92, 2,* 
not  so  much  towards  Euboea,  as  towards  those  that  fortified  their  fort 
in  Eetioneia,  and  that  if  they  did  not  at  once  guard  against  p^urVo^g  of 
them,  they  would  be  ruined  before  they  were  aware.     And  admitting 

.  the  ene- 

there  was  some  idea  of  the  kind  among  those  that  were  accused,  my's  fleet. 
so  that  it  was  not  a  mei*e  slander  of  words.  For  their  principal 
design  was  to  retain  the  oligarchy,  with  dominion  over  their 
confederates ;  but  if  they  failed  of  that,  yet,  being  masters  of 
the  galleys  and  of  the  fortifications,  to  have  subsisted  free 
themselves ;  if  barred  of  that,  then,  rather  than  themselves  to 
suffer  death  for  the  others  under  the  restored  democracy,  to 
bring  in  the  enemy,  and  without  either  navy  or  fortifications  to 
come  to  any  agreement,  on  condition  of  retaining  the  city,  if 
there  was  immunity  at  least  secured  for  their  own  persons. 

XCII.  Therefore  they  went  diligently  on  with  this  fortifica-  phryni- 
tion,  wherein  were  wickets  and  entries,  and  back-ways  for  the  sassLated 
enemy,  and  desired  to  have  it  finished  in  time.     And  though 
these  things  were  spoken  but  amongst  a  few  before,  and  in 
secret,  yet  when  Phrynichus,  after  his  return  from  his  Lace- 
daemonian embassy,  was   by  a  certain  watchman  ^   wounded 
treacherously  in  the  market-place,  when  it  was  full,  as  he  went 
from  the  council-house,  and  not  far  from  it  fell  instantly  dead; 
and  he  that  struck  the  blow  escaped;  and  that  one  of  his  ac- 
complices, an  Argive,  taken  by  the  four  hundred  and  put  to 
the  torture,  would  confess  the  name  of  no  man  of  those  named 
to  him,  nor  any  thing  else,  saving  this,  that  he  knew  many  men 
used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  watch,  and 
at  other  houses ;   then  at  length,  when  no  disturbance  arose 
from  this,  Theramenes  and  Aristocrates,  and  as  many  other, 
either  of  the  four  hundred  or  out  of  that  number,  as  were  of 
the  same  faction,  proceeded  more  boldly  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
For  now  also  the  fleet  being  come  about  from  Las,  and  lying  The  forty- 
at  Epidaurus,  had  made  incursions  over  ^gina.     And  The-  ponnesiaii 
ramenes  thereupon  alleged,  that  it  was  improbable  that  those  ships 
galleys,  holding  their  course  for  Euboea,  would  have  put  into  ^Egina. 
the  bay  at  ^gina,  and  then  have  gone  back  again  to  lie  at 
Epidaurus,  unless  they  had  come  being  summoned  for  the 
objects  which  he  himself  had  been  always  denouncing ;    and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  possibility  any  longer  to  sit  still. 
5  Or  rather,  by  one  of  the  patrole,  or  militia ;  see  note  on  iv.  67. 
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imprison 
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Year  21.     And  in  the  end,  after  many  seditious  and  suspicious  speeches 
01,^2^2!'  ^^^  taken  place,  they  fell  to  the  matter  in  hand  in  good  earnest. 
The  sol-     For  the  soldiers  that  were  in  the  Peiraeus,  employed  in  fortify- 
Peirajus^^^  ing  Eetioneia,  (amongst  whom  was  also  Aristocrates,  captain 
of  a  band  of  men,  and  his  band  Avith  him,)  seized  on  Alexicles, 
a  commander  of  the  soldiers  under  the  four  hundred,  and  one 
who  was  very  much  inclined  to  the  other  side,^  and  carrying 
him  into  a  house,  kept  him  in  hold.     And  others  also  assisted 
them,  and  Hermon  too,  a  commander  of  the  guard  posted  at 
Munychia;    and  what  was   of  the  greatest  consequence,  the 
great  mass  of  the  heavy-armed  was  thus  inclined.     As  soon 
as  the  news  hereof  was  brought  unto  the  four  hundred,  (who 
chanced  at  the  same  time  to  be  sitting  in  the  council-house,) 
they  were  ready  all  of  them,  except  as  many  as  liked  these 
measures,  presently  to  have  taken  arms,  threatening  Thera- 
menes  and  his  faction.     He,  to  defend  himself,  said  he  was 
ready  to  go  with  them,  and  to  help  to  rescue  Alexicles ;  and 
taking  with  him  one  of  the  commanders,  who  was  also  of  his 
faction,  went  down  into  the  Peiraeus.     To  help  him  went  also 
Aristarchus,  and  certain  horsemen  of  the  yoimger  sort.     Great 
and  terrible  was  the  tumult.     For  in  the  city  they  thought  the 
Peiraeus  was  already  taken,  and  him  that  was  laid  hold  of  slain ; 
and  in  the  Peirseus  they  expected  that  the  power  of  the  city 
was  all  but  come  upon  them.     At  last,  the  more  elderly  men 
stopping  them  that  ran  up  and  down  the  city,  and  who  were 
hastening  to  arm  7  themselves,  and  Thucydides  ^  of  Pharsalus, 
the  city's  host,  being  then  there,  going  boldly  and  close  up  to 
every  one  he  met,  and  crying  out  unto  them,  not  to  destroy 
their  country,  when  the  enemy  lay  so  near  waiting  for  an  ad- 
vantage, with  much  ado  they  were   quieted,  and  held  their 
hands  from  spilling  their  own  blood.     Theramenes  coming  into 
diers,  wiih  ^^le  Peiraeus,  (for  he  also  was  a  general,)  as  far  as  shouting 
sent  of       went,9  made  a  show  of  beino;  angry  with  them  ;  but  Aristar- 
nes,  de-  '  chus,  and  those  that  were  of  the  contrary  side,  were  extremely 

*  Goeller  and  others  read  eraipovs,  "the  partisans  of  the  four  hundred." 
'  Lit.  "  to  the  arms,"  which  were  kept  piled  up  during  the  present  time 
in  the  different  open  parts  of  the  city ;  see  note  on  ii.  2. 

8  There  are  four  Thucydides  on  record :  1  st,  the  son  of  Milesias,  the 
rival  of  Pericles ;  2nd,  a  Gargettian  of  that  name ;  3rd,  the  one  here  men- 
tioned ;  4th,  the  historian. — Hudson. 

9  For  this  extremely  neat  translation  of  the  phrase  in  the  text,  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Bloomficld. 


A  tumult 
ensues, 
which  is 
appeased 
by  Thucy- 
dides. 


The  sol- 


fortifica- 
tion. 
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angry  with  the  multitude.  Nevertheless  the  soldiers  went  all  Year  21. 
together  on  with  their  business,  and  repented  not  a  jot  of  what  oi  92*2^' 
they  had  done.  Then  they  asked  Thei-amenes,  if  he  thought  moHsh  the 
this  fortification  were  made  to  any  good  end,  and  whether  it 
were  not  better  demolished.  And  he  answered,  that  if  they 
thought  good  to  demolish  it,  he  also  thought  the  same.  At 
which  word  they  presently  got  up,  both  the  soldiers,  and  also 
many  others  of  the  Peireeus,  and  fell  to  digging  down  of  the 
wall.  Now  the  exhortation  that  they  used  to  the  multitude  was 
in  these  words  :  that  "  whosoever  desired  that  the  sovereignty 
should  be  in  the  five  thousand  instead  of  the  four  hundred, 
ought  also  to  set  himself  to  the  work  in  hand."  For,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  thought  fit  as  yet  to  veil  the  democracy 
with  the  name  of  the  five  thousand,  and  not  to  say  plainly, 
"  whosoever  will  have  the  sovereignty  in  the  people,"  fearing 
lest  in  truth  they  should  be  [of  the  five  thousand,]  and  so  a 
man  by  speaking  to  some  or  other  of  them  might  do  hurt  to 
the  business  through  ignorance.  And  for  this  cause  it  was, 
that  the  four  hundred  desired  neither  to  let  the  five  thousand 
exist,  nor  yet  let  it  be  evident  that  they  did  not  exist.  For  to 
make  so  many  participant  of  the  affairs  of  state,  they  thought 
was  a  direct  democracy,  but  to  have  it  doubtful,  would  make 
them  afraid  of  one  another. 

XCIII.  The  next  day,  the  four  hundred,  though  in  a  state  of  The  four 
disturbance,  yet  met  together  in  the  council-house ;  and  the  sJljd  a^de- 
soldiers  in  the  Peirseus,  having  set  at  large  Alexicles,  whom  putation  to 
they  had  before  imprisoned,  and  quite  razed  the  fortification,  diers,  pro- 
came  into  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  the  Peiraeus  near  to  Mu-  ""**"}&.  ^o 

proclaim 

nychia,  and  there  having  laid  down  their  arms,  held  an  as-  the  five 
sembly,  and  presently,  according  as  they  had  resolved,  marched  and  to     ' 
into  the  citv,  and  there  laid  down  their  arms  in  the  Anaceum.^  appoint 

-  '  the  four 

To  this  place  came  to  them  certain  men  elected  by  the  four  hundred 
hundred,  and  man  to  man  reasoned  and  persuaded  with  such  ^l^  J{^^ 
as  they  saw  to  be  of  a  moderate  temper,  both  to  be  quiet  them-  'hem. 
selves,  and  to  restrain  the  rest ;  saying,  that  they  would  both 
appoint  and  declare  the  five  thousand,  and  that  out  of  these  such 
should  be  chosen  in  turn  to  be  of  the  four  hundred,  as  the  five 
thousand  should  think  good ;  and  entreating  them  by  all  means, 
that  they  would  not  in  the  mean  time  overthrow  the  city,  and 

•  The  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  called  'AfUKes.     In  this 
place  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale. 
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Year  21. 
A.C.  411. 
01.  92.  3. 

The  sol- 
diers agree 
to  hold  an 
assembly. 


Intelli- 
gence is 
brought 
that  the 
forty-two 
Pelopon- 
nesian 
ships  are 
off  the 
coast  of 
Salamis. 


The  Athe- 
nians pre- 
pare to  re- 
sist the 
enemy. 


The  Pelo- 
ponnesians 
sail  to 
Oropub. 

The  Athe- 
nians send 
a  squadron 
to  Eretria, 
which 
(through 
the  trear 
chery  of 
the  Ere- 
trians)  is 
defeated 
by  the 
Pelopon- 


force  it  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  Hereupon  the  whole 
number  of  the  men  at  arms,  after  many  reasons  alleged  to  many 
men,  grew  milder  than  before,  and  feared  most  the  loss  of  the 
whole  city.  And  it  was  agreed  by  them,  that  an  assembly 
should  be  held  for  coming  to  a  union,  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,'^ 
at  a  day  assigned. 

XCIV.  When  they  came  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  and 
wanted  but  a  little  of  a  fidl  assembly,  came  news  that  Agesan- 
dridas,  with  his  forty-two  galleys  from  Megara,  was  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Salamis ;  and  now  there  was  not  one  of  the 
multitude  but  thought  it  the  very  same  thing  that  Theramenes 
and  his  party  had  before  told  them,  that  those  galleys  were  to 
come  to  the  fortification,  and  it  now  seemed  that  it  was  de- 
molished to  good  purpose.  But  Agesandridas,  perhaps  upon 
appointment,  hovered  upon  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  and  there- 
abouts ;  but  it  is  likely,  that  in  respect  of  the  sedition  of  the 
Athenians,  he  stayed  in  those  parts  with  hopes  that  he  might 
be  able  to  come  up  at  some  fitting  time.  But  the  Athenians, 
on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  was  told  them,  ran  presently 
with  all  the  power  of  the  city  down  to  Peirseus ;  less  esteeming 
their  domestic  war,  than  that  of  the  common  enemy,  which 
[war]  was  not  now  far  off",  but  even  at  the  haven. ^  And  some 
went  aboard  the  galleys  that  were  then  ready,  some  launched 
the  rest,  and  others  ran  to  defend  the  walls  and  mouth  of  the 
haven. 

XCV.  But  the  Peloponnesian  galleys,  being  now  gone  by, 
and  passed  round  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  cast  anchor 
between  Thoricus  and  Prasiae,  and  put  in  afterwards  at  Oropus. 
The  Athenians,  with  all  speed,  constrained  to  make  use  of  un- 
practised forces,  such  as  a  city  in  time  of  sedition  might  afibrd, 
and  desirous  with  all  haste  to  give  assistance,  to  make  good 
their  greatest  stake,  (for  Euboca,  since  they  were  shut  out  of 
Attica,  was  all  to  them,)  sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Thymochares  to  Eretria.  Which  arriving  with  those  galleys 
that  were  in  Eubwa  before,  made  up  the  number  of  thirtj'-six 
sail ;  and  they  were  at  once  constrained  to  hazard  battle.     For 


2  See  note  on  c.  67. 

3  More  literally, "  inasmuch  as  a  war  from  their  [foreign]  enemies,  greater 
or  of  more  importance  than  their  domestic  war,  was  not  far  off,  but  at  the 
port."  In  this  passage,  either  the  ^  must  be  struck  out,  or  an  ellipse  of  ov 
must  be  supposed. 
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Agesandridas  brought  out  his  galleys  from  Oropus,  when  he  Year  21. 
had  first  there  dined.     Now  Oropus  is  distant  from  Eretria  0192. 2.' 
about  threescore  furlongs  of  sea.     Whereupon  the  Athenians  nesians, 
also,  as  the  enemy  came  towards  them,  began  to  man  their  j^'^g  ^j^f  ® 
vessels,  supposing  that  their  soldiers  had  been  somewhere  near  twenty- 
unto  the  galleys ;  but  it  fell  out  that  they  were  gone  abroad  to 
get  their  dinner,  not  from  the  market,  (for  by  set  purpose  of 
the  Eretrians,  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  might  fall  upon  the 
Athenians  that  embarked  slowly,  before  they  were  ready,  and 
force  them  to  come  out  and  fight  just  as  they  might  chance  to 
be,  nothing  was  there  to  be  sold,)  but  from  the  houses  in  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  city.    There  was  besides  a  signal  set  up  at 
Eretria  to  give  them  notice  at  Oropus  at  what  time  to  set  for- 
ward.    The  Athenians,  putting  forth  with  so  scanty  a  prepara- 
tion, and  fighting  before  the  haven  of  Eretria,  made  resistance 
nevertheless  for  some  short  time,  but  afterwards  they  turned 
their  backs  and  were  chased  ashore.     Such  as  fled  to  the  city 
of  the  Eretrians,  taking  it  for  their  friend,  were  worst  off,  being 
slaughtered  by  them  of  the  town ;  but  such  as  got  to  the  fort  in 
Eretria,  holden  by  the  Athenians,  saved  themselves ;  and  so  did 
so  many  of  their  galleys  as  got  to  Chalcis.     The  Peloponne- 
sians,  after  they  had  taken  two  and  twenty  Athenian  galleys, 
with  the  men,  whereof  some  they  slew  and  some  they  took 
prisoners,  erected  a  trophy ;  and  not  long  after,  having  caused  Euboea 
all  Euboea  to  revolt,  save  only  Oreus,*  (which  the  Athenians 
held  with  their  own  forces,)  they  settled  the  rest  of  the  business 
there. 

XCVI.  When  the  news  of  that  which   had  happened   in  The  Athe- 
Euboea  was  brought  to  Athens,  it  put  the  Athenians  into  the  "hrown*^^ 
greatest  affi-ight  that  ever  they  had  been  in  before.    For  neither  i"to  great 
did  the  disaster  in  Sicily,  though  then  thought  great,  nor  any  by  the  in- 
other  as  yet,  so  much  affright  them  as  this.     For  now,  since  Iff  lifjs"'^^ 
the  army  at  Samos  was  in  rebellion,  when  they  had  no  more  defeat. 
galleys,  nor  men  to  go  aboard,  when  they  were  in  sedition 
amongst  themselves,  and  when  it  was  not  cei'tain  when  they 
might  come  to  a  civil  contest,  then  in  the  neck  of  all  arrived 
this  so  great  calamity ;  wherein  they  not  only  lost  their  galleys, 
but  also,  which  was  worst  of  all,  Euboea,  from  which  they  had 
received  more  advantage  than  from  Attica;  how  then  could 
they  but  in  reason  be  dejected  ?    But  most  of  all,  and  most 
*  See  i.  114,  and  Liv.  xxviii,  5.     Now  called  VOreo. 
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Year  21.  nearly  it  troubled  them,  lest  upon  this  victory  the  enemy  should 
oi.  92.2.'  ^^^6  courage,  and  come  immediately  into  their  Peiraeus,  now 
empty  of  shipping,  of  which  they  thought  but  little  wanting 
that  they  were  there  already.  And  had  they  been  more  ad- 
venturous, they  might  easily  have  done  it,  and  then  they  would 
either  have  increased  the  division  in  the  city,  by  anchoring  off 
it,  or  if  they  had  stayed  there  and  besieged  it,  they  would  also 
have  compelled  the  fleet  to  come  away  from  Ionia,  to  the  aid 
of  their  kindred  and  of  the  whole  city,  though  enemies  to  the 
oligarchy;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  the 
islands,  and  all  places  even  to  Eubcea,  and,  as  one  may  say,  the 
whole  Athenian  empire  would  have  fallen  into  their  power. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  many  other 
things,  were  most  commodious  enemies  to  the  Athenians  to 
war  withal.  For  being  of  most  different  humours,  the  one 
swift,  the  other  slow,  the  one  adventurous,  the  other  timorous,^ 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  them  great  advantage,  and  especially 
benefited  their  naval  supremacy.  This  was  evident  by  the 
Syracusians,  who  being  most  like  them  in  temper,  warred  best 
against  them. 
Theyequip  XCVII.  The  Athenians,  upon  this  news,  made  ready  not- 
mcfres^hips  withstanding  twenty  galleys,  and  called  an  assembly,  one  then 
convene     presently  in  the  place  called  Pnvx,  where  they  were  wont  to 

an  assem-    ^  •'  *^,  ii 

bly  on  the  assemble  at  other  times ;  °  in  which,  having  deposed  the  four 
de'pos'e^the  li^^i^dred,  they  decreed  to  give  over  the  sovereignty  to  the  five 
fourhun-   thousand,  of  which  number  were  all  such  to  be  as  supplied 

dred   de-  . 

liverlngup  arms ;  "^  and  from  that  time  forward,  that  no  man  should  receive 
vern^ment  ^"^  P^3^  ^^^  ^"^  magistracy,  with  a  penalty  on  the  magistrate 
into  the  receiving  the  salary,  to  be  held  for  an  execrable  person.  There 
the  five  were  also  divers  other  assemblies  held  afterwards,  wherein  they 
they^also '  ^^^^ted  law-makers,^  and  enacted  all  other  things  concerning 

5  On  these  traits  in  the  character  of  the  two  rival  states,  comp.  the 
speech  of  the  Corinthian  ambassadors,  i.  70. 

6  Aristophanes,  Acharn.  19,  20,  mentions  that,  in  his  days,  assemblies, 
called  by  the  Athenians  Kvpiat  iKK\7i(rtai,  were  wont  to  be  held  in  this  place. 
Vid.  note  on  c.  67. 

"^  That  is,  was  capable  of  providing  himself  with  heavy-arms,  or  could 
serve  as  a  hoplite.  On  this  passage,  Goeller  refers  to  Aristot.  Pol.  vi.  4.  3. 
and  ii.  5.  2.  On  this  revolution,  see  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  c. 
28.  p.  70. 

8  Persons  to  model  the  constitution ;  corresponding  to  the  ivyypa<peis 
appointed  by  the  aristocratical  party  in  c.  67.  Arnold. — These  must  not  be 
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the  government.     And  now  first,  (at  least  in  my  time,)  the  Year  21. 
Athenians  seem  to  have  ordered  their  state  most  aright ;  -which  oi.  9*2. 2.''j 
consisted  now  of  a  moderate  union  and  blending,  both  of  the  decree  the 
few  and  of  the  many.     And  this  was  the  first  thing  that,  after  ^fffibj. 
so  many  misfortunes  past,  made  the  city  again  to  raise  her  ades. 
head.     They  decreed  also   the   recalling   of  Alcibiades,   and 
those  that  were  in  exile  with  him  ;  and  sending  to  him,  and  to 
the  army  at  Samos,  urged  them  to  fall  vigorously  in  hand  with 
their  business. 

XCVIII.  During  this  change,  Pisander  and  Alexicles,  and  The  sup- 
such  as  were  with  them,  and  they  that  had  been  principal  in  oHgardiy 
the  oligarchy,  immediately  withdrew  themselves  privately  to  Q"'' 
Decelea ;  Aristarchus  alone  (for  it  chanced  that  he  had  charge 
of  the  soldiers)  took  with  him  certain  archers  of  the  most  bar- 
barous,9  and  went  with  all  speed  to  CEnoe.     This  was  a  fort  of 
the  Athenians,  in  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  and  (for  the  loss  that 
the  Corinthians  had  received,  when  their  men  retreated  from 
Decelea,  by  the  garrison  of  CEnoe)  some  volunteers   of  the 
Corinthians,  and  some  Boeotians  whom  they  had  called  in  to 
aid  them,  were  now  besieging  it.    Aristarchus,  therefore,  having  Aristar- 
laid  his  plans  with  these,  deceived  those  in  CEnoe,  and  told  g'^/^^f^^gj,,^ 
tliem,  that  the  city  of  Athens  had  in  all  points  come  to  an  prevails  on 

'  ''  -111  t"^  Athe- 

agreement  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  they  were  to  nian  gar- 
render  up  the  place  to  the  Boeotians,  for  on  these  terms  they  "bandCn 

had  come  to  the  agreement.     Whereupon  believing  him,  as  CEnoe  to 
,,         ,r  ,  11.  ,1  •  1-        theBoeo- 

one  that  had  authority  over  the  soldiery,  and  knowing  nothing,  tians. 

because  besieged,  upon  security  for  their  safe  passage,  they  gave 

up  the  fort.     And  the  Boeotians  received  CEnoe,  which  was 

taken  in  this  manner ;  and  the  oligarchy  and  sedition  at  Athens 

ceased. 

XCIX.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  when  none  of  Mindarus 

those  whom  Tissaphernes,  at  his  going  to  Aspendus,  had  substi-  Miletus  for 

tuted  to  pay  the  Peloponnesian  navy  at  Miletus,  did  it;  and 'heHelles- 

seeing  neither  the  Phoenician  fleet  nor  Tissaphernes  came  to  seventy- 

them ;  and  seeing  Philip,  that  was  sent  along  with  him,  and  ^^^^^ 

confounded  with  the  ordinary  Nomothetae,  (for  an  account  of  whom,  see 
Herm.  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  131 ) :  for  on  this,  as  well  as  upon  other  occasions, 
special  Nomothetse,  their  number  unknown,  were  appointed ;  a  diiference 
explained  by  Schoera.  Com.  Ath.  ii.  c.  7.  p.  270. 

9  Probably  some  of  those  servants  of  the  state  at  Athens  called  ro^orai, 
who  were  almost  Barbarians,  and  sometimes  were  called  Scythians.  See 
Herm.  Pol.  Ant.  sect.  129. 
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Year  21.    also  another,  one  Hippocrates,  a  Spartan,  who  was  at  Phaselis, 

oi.  92. 2.*  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  message  to  Mindarus,  the  admiral,  that  the  fleet  was 

not  to  come  at  all,  and  in  every  thing  Tissaphernes  abused 

them ;  seeing  also  that  Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was 

willing,  upon  gaining  their  fleet,  for  his  own  part  also,  as  well 

as  Tissaphernes,  to  cause  the  rest  of  the  cities  within  his  own 

province  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians ;  then  at  length  Mindarus, 

hoping  to  obtain  more  benefit  from  him,  with  good  order  and 

sudden  warning,  that  the  Athenians  at  Samos  might  not  be 

aware   of  it,  setting  forth  from   Miletus,  sailed  towards  the 

Hellespont  with  seventy-three  galleys,  besides   sixteen  which 

the  same  summer  were  gone  into  the  Hellespont  before,  and  had 

He  is         overrun  part  of  Chersonesus.     But  tossed  by  a  stormy  wind, 

obliged  to  YiQ  was  forced  to  put  in  at  Icarus,  and  after  he  had  stayed  there, 
put  m  at  I-  '  ^  , 

Chios.        through  rough  weather,  some  five  or  six  days,  he  arrived  at 

Chios. 

Thrasyllus      C  Tlirasyllus  having  been  informed  of  his  departure  from 

sails  from    ]yf  Jig^ug^  himself  also  directly  put  to  sea  from  Samos,  with  five 

and  be-      and  fifty  sail,  hastening,  lest  he  should  be  in  the  Hellespont 

gjpnrgg 

Eresus.  before  him.  But  hearing  that  he  was  in  Chios,  and  conceiving 
that  he  would  stay  there,  he  appointed  watchmen  in  Lesbos, 
and  in  the  continent  over-against  it,  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
might  not  remove  without  his  knowledge ;  and  he  himself  going 
to  Methymna,  commanded  provision  to  be  made  of  meal,  and 
other  necessaries,  intending,  if  they  stayed  there  long,  to  go  from 
Lesbos  and  invade  them  in  Chios.  Withal,  because  Eresus  was 
revolted  from  Lesbos,  he  purposed  to  go  thither  with  his  fleet, 
if  he  could,  to  take  it.  For  the  most  potent  of  the  Methym- 
naean  exiles  had  conveyed  over,  as  volunteers  to  their  jjarty, 
about  fifty  men  at  arms  out  of  Cyme,  and  hired  others  out  of 
the  continent ;  and  with  their  whole  number,  in  all  three  hun- 
dred, having  for  their  leader  Anaxander,  a  Theban,  chosen  in 
respect  of  their  relationship  to  the  Thebans,*  first  assaulted 
Methymna)  but  beaten  back  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian 
garrison  that  came  against  them  from  Mitylene,  and  again  in 
a  battle  without  the  city  driven  quite  away,  they  passed  by  the 
way  of  the  mountain  to  Eresus,  and  caused  it  to  revolt.  Thra- 
syllus therefore  intended  to  go  thither  with  all  his  galleys,  and 
to  assault  it.     But  Thrasybulus  also  had  come  there  before 

1   For  the  Lesbians  and  Boeotians  were  both  Gi^olian  nations.  Comp.  iii.  2. 
— JDuker. 
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him,  with  five  galleys  from  Samos,  M'hen  he  had  been  informed  \'ear2l. 
of  the  outlaws  coming  over;  but  being  too  late  to  prevent  qJ  i^'^  2 
them,  he  went  to  Eresus,  and  lay  before  it  at  anchor.  Hither 
also  came  two  galleys  on  their  way  homewards  from  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  the  galleys  of  Methymna ;  so  that  they  were  in  all 
threescore  and  seven  sail  present,  with  the  troops  out  of  which 
they  made  their  preparations,  intending  with  engines,  or  any 
other  way  they  could,  to  take  Eresus  by  assault. 

CI.  In  the  mean  time,  Mindarus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  Mimlams 
at  Chios,  when  they  had  spent  two  days  in  victualling  their  uh'^temu 
gallevs,2  and  had  received  of  the  Chians  three  Chian  tessa-  ""per- 

*  ceiv6d  by 

racostes^  a  man,  on  the  third  day  put  speedily  off  from  Chios,  the  Athe- 
and  kept  not  far  from  the  shore,  that  they  might  not  fall  in  arEresuL 
with  the  galleys  at  Eresus,  And  having  Lesbos  on  the  left 
hand,  sailed  to  the  continent;  and  putting  in  at  the  haven  in 
Carteria,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Phocaea,  and  there  dining, 
passed  along  the  territory  of  Cyme,  and  came  to  Arginusae,^ 
in  the  continent  over-against  Mitylene,  where  they  supped. 
From  thence  they  put  forth  late  in  the  night,  and  came  to 
Harraatu!5,  a  place  in  the  continent  over-against  Methymna ; 
and  after  dinner  sailing  quickly  along  the  coast  by  Lectus,  La- 
rissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  the  other  towns  in  those  parts,  came 
somewhat  before  midnio-ht  to  Rhaeteum  :  this  now  is  in  Helles- 
pont.  But  some  of  his  galleys  put  in  at  Sigeum,  and  other 
places  thereabouts. 

CII.  The  Athenians  that  lay  with  eighteen  galleys  at  Sestus,  The  Atlie- 
knew  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  entering  the  Hellespont  by  ^|f^tus^'  ti- 
the fires,  bv  those  which  their  OAvn  watchmen  put  up,  and  bv  rieavour- 

,  .   ,  ,  ,  ,1  1      1         p    "    ing  tosail 

the  many  which  appeared  on  the  enemy  s  shore,  and  thereiore  out  into 
the  same  night,  in  all  haste,  as  they  were,  kept  the  shore  of  the  ^|j^  °^^^ 
Chersonesus,  and  sailed  along  towards  Elaeus,  desiring  to  get  chased  by 

1  •!  1  in^i-ii  Mindarus, 

out  into  the  wide  sea,  and  to  escape  the  tieet  ot  the  enemy ;  and  lose 
and  went  out  unseen  of  those  sixteen  galleys  that  lay  at  Abydus,  ^{^"[^  ^[,1  ^ 
(though  these  had  warning  before  from  the  fleet  of  their  friends  near 
that  came  on  to  watch  them  narrowly  that  they  went  not  out,) 

*  Or  rather,  with  Mr.  Bloomfield,  "  having  taken  provision  for  two  days." 
3  A  tessaracoste  seems  to  have  been  a  coin  amongst  the  Chians,  and  the 

fortieth  part  of  some  other  greater  coin  ;  but  the  exact  value  is  not  known. 
••  According  to  Strabo,  Arginusse  were  small  islands  near  to  the  continent. 

The  town  was  probably  opposite  the  islands,  as  in  the  case  of  Sybota.     See 

i.  47.  m.~ Arnold. 
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^(•ai-21.     but  in  the  mornino;,  beins;  in  sif^ht  of  the  fleet  with  Mindarus, 

oi.92.  2.    ^^^*o  immediately  chased^  them,  they  could  not  all  escape,  but 

the  most  of  them  escaped  to  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  but  four  that 

were  the  hindmost  of  the  fleet  were  taken  near  Elseus  ;  whereof 

the  Peloponnesians  took  one  with  the  men  in  her  that  had  run 

herself  on  ground  at  the  temple  of  Protesilaus,  and  two  other 

without  the  men,  and  set  tire  on  the  other  one  abandoned  upon 

the  shore  of  Imbros. 

after^b"^"*'      CIII.  After  this,  they  besieged  Elasus  the  sarce  day  with 

sieging       tliose  galleys  from  Abydus  which  had  united  themselves  with 

day  wiui^  them,  and  with  the  rest,  being  now  altogether  fourscore  and 

out  sue-      gjx  sftii,     But  seeinsf  it  would  not  yield,  they  sailed  awav  to 

cess,  sails  ®  j  '         ^ 

off  to         Abydus.  - 

yc  us.         rpj^g  Athenians,  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  spies,  and 
Tiie  Athe-  .  .    .  '     ,  ,    _  ,  ,  i  i  •  i 

nians  pro-  not  imaginmg  that  the  enemy  s  fleet  could  have  gone  by  without 

Frelfr™  ^^^^^  knowledge,  were  carrying  forward  at  their  leisure  the 
for  the  siege  of  Eresus,  Avhen  now  they  knew  they  were  gone,  im- 
deferniing  mediately  left  Eresus,  and  hasted  to  the  defence  of  Hellespont. 
iheHellea-  g^  ^j^g  ^^,^^  ^jjg^  ^^^^j^  j^^^  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that 

having  ventured  into  the  main  more  boldly  in  following  the 

enemy  than  the  rest  had  done,  chanced  to  light  upon  the  fleet 

They  ar-     of  the  Athenians ;  and  they  came  to  Elasus  a  day  after  [the 

llffius        Peloponnesians,]  and  come  to  anchor  there,  and  thither  from 

Imbrus  they  procure  those  other  galleys  that  had  escaped  from 

the  enemy;  and  here  they  s^ient  five  days  in  preparation  for  the 

sea-fight. 

An  action       CIV.  After  this,  they  fought  in  the  following  manner.     The 

off  c'yVos-  Athenians  went  by  the  shore,  having  their  galleys  arranged  in 

seina  in     flig  towards  Scstus ;  but  the  Peloponnesians  also,  when  they 

wiiicli  the  .  '  .  ^      .  '' 

Athenians  saw  this,  brought  out  their  fleet  against  them  from  Abydus. 
I'.'letdy"  ^"^  ^^  *''^^y  "^^cre  certain  of  fighting,  they  drew  out  their  wings 
victorious,  in  length  :  the  Aflienians  along  the  shore  of  Chersonesus,  begin- 
ning at  Idacus,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Arrhianffi,  threescore  and 
sixteen  galleys;  and  the  Peloponnesians,  from  Abydus  to  Dar- 
danus,  fourscore  and  eight  galleys.'"'  In  the  right  wing  of  the 
Pelopoimesiaus  were  the  Syracusians ;  in  the  other,  Mindarus 

^  It  is  absohitely  necessary  to  follow  Goeller's  correction  of  irowv/xfuov, 
or  Ilaack's  of  ttoiovix^vuv,  as  the  common  reading  is  at  variance  with  the 
sense. 

c  According  to  Bekkcr:  the  Athenians  in  some  other  editions  are  repre- 
bcntcd  as  having  sixty-six ;  the  Peloponnesians,  eighty-six. 
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himself,  and  those  galleys  that  were  swiftest  sailers.  Amongst  Yciu  21. 
the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  had  the  left  wing,  and  Thrasybuhis  ^'l  go  o. 
the  right ;  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  every  one  the  place 
assigned  him.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  pressed  on  to  give  the 
first  onset,  and  with  their  left  wing  to  overreach  the  right  wing 
of  the  Athenians,  and  keep  them  from  going  out  into  the  open 
sea,  and  to  drive  those  in  the  middle  to  the  shore,  which  was 
near ;  the  Athenians,  who  perceived  it,  where  the  enemy  was 
desirous  to  cut  off  their  way  out,  put  forth  the  same  way  that 
they  did,  and  out-went  them  ;  and  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians 
was  also  gone  forward  by  this  time  beyond  the  point  called 
Cynos-sema.7  By  means  of  this,  that  part  of  the  fleet  which 
was  in  the  midst  became  both  weak  and  divided,  especially 
when  theirs  was  the  less  fleet ;  and  the  sharp  and  angular  figure 
of  the  place  about  Cynos-sema  prevented  what  took  place  on 
the  further  side  of  it  from  being  seen. 

CV.  The   Peloponnesians   therefore   charging   this   middle 
part,  both  drove  their  galleys  to  the  dry  land,  and  being  far 
superior  in  fight  went  out  after  them  to  assault  them  on  the 
shore.     And  to  help  them,  neither  was  Thrasybulus  able,  and 
those  who  were  with  him  from  the  right  wing,  for  the  multi- 
tude of  the  enemies  that  pressed  him ;  nor  Thrasyllus  in  the 
left  wins:,  both  because  he  could  not  see  what  was  done  for  the 
promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and  because  also  he  was  prevented 
from  it  by  the  Syracusians  and  the  others  who  were  ranged 
asrainst  him,  no  fewer  in  number  than  themselves.     Till  at  last 
the  Peloponnesians,  bold  upon  their  victory,  chasing  some  one 
galley,  some  another,  began  to  be  somewhat  disordered   in  a 
part  of  their  fleet.     And  then  those  about  Tlirasybulus,  having 
observed  that  the  opposite  galleys  were  stopping,^  sought  now 
no  more  to  go  beyond  their  flank,   but  at  once  turned  upon 
them,  and  fighting,  put  them  presently  to  flight.     And  having 
also  cut  off"  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  such  galleys  of  the  Pelo- 
))onnesians  of  that  part  that  had  the  victory  as  were  scattered 
abroad,  some  they  sliatteied,   but  the  greatest  number  they 
put  into  affright  unfought.     The  Syracusians  also,  who,  too, 
chanced  themselves  already  to  be  giving  ground  to  those  with 
Thrasyllus,  when  thoy  saw  the  rest  fly,  fled  all  the  more. 

''  Called,  by  DiodorUsf  and  otlicis,  the  Sepulcbrc  of  Hecuba.    See  Eiiiii>. 
Mcr-uba,  1'270. 

'^  As  GooUcr  renders,  "cum  iinimndvoitis^iiit  liustes  eurfcuiii  inhiberc." 
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Alcibiades 
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with  thir- 
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CVI.    This    defeat    being    given,    and    the    Peloponnesians 
having  for  the  most  part  escaped,  first  to  the  river  Meidius, 
and  afterwards  to  Abydus ;  though  the  Athenians  took  but  few 
of  their  galleys,  (for  the  narrowness  of  the  Hellespont  afforded 
to  the  enemy  a  short  retreat,)  yet  the  victory  was  the  most 
seasonable  to  them  that  could  be.     For  having  till  this  day 
stood   in   fear  of  the  Peloponnesian   navy,   both   for  the    loss 
which  they  had  received  by  little  and  little,  and  also  because 
of  the  disaster  in  Sicily,  they  now  ceased  either  to  accuse  them- 
selves, or  to  think  that  the  enemy  was  worth  ausfht  with  reo-ard 
to  naval  matters.     They  took  however  of  their  adversaries' 
vessels,  eight  of  Chios,  five  of  Corinth,  of  Ambracia  two,  and 
two  of  Boeotia ;  of  Leucas,  Laconia,  Syracuse,  and  Pellene, 
one  apiece.     Of  their  own  they  lost  fifteen.    When  they  had 
set  up  a  tropliy  in  the  promontory  where  the  Cynos-sema  is, 
and  taken  up  the  wrecks,  and  given  truce  to  the  enemy  to  fetch 
away  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  they  sent  away  a  galley  to  carry 
news  of  the  victory  to  Athens.    The  Athenians,  upon  the  coming 
of  this  galley,  hearing  of  their  unexpected  good  fortune,  were 
encouraged  much  after  their  recent  calamities  in  Euboea,  and 
after  their  sedition,  and  conceived  that  their  estate  might  yet 
be  able  to  hold  out,  if  they  applied  themselves  to  the  business 
courageously. 

CVII.  The  fourth  day  after  this  battle,  the  Athenians  that 
were  in  Sestus,  having  hastily  prepared  their  fleet,  sailed  to 
Cyzicus,  which  was  revolted ;  and  espying,  as  they  passed  by, 
the  eight  galleys  come  from  Byzantium,  riding  under  Harpa- 
gium  and  Priapus,  sailed  against  them,  and  having  also  over- 
come those  that  came  to  their  aid  from  the  land,  took  the  ves- 
sels. Then  coming  to  Cyzicus,  being  an  unwalled  town,  they 
brought  it  again  into  their  own  power,  and  levied  a  sum  of 
money  amongst  them.  The  Peloponnesians  in  the  mean  time, 
sailing  from  Abydus  to  Elseus,  recovered  as  many  of  their 
galleys  formerly  taken  as  remained  whole.  The  rest  the  Eleu- 
sians  had  burnt.  They  also  sent  Hippocrates  and  Epicles 
into  Euboea,  to  fetch  away  the  fleet  that  was  there. 

CVIII.  About  the  same  time  also  returned  Alcibiades  to 
Samos  with  the  thirteen  galleys  from  Caunus  and  Phaselis,  re- 
porting that  he  had  diverted  the  Phoenician  fleet  from  coming 
to  the  Peloponnesians,  and  that  he  had  inclined  Tissaphernes 
to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians,  more  than  he  was  before. 
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Thence  manning  out  nine  galleys  in  addition  to  those  he  had,  Year 21. 
he  exacted  a  great  sum  of  money  of  the  Halicarnasseans,  and  oi.92. 2. 
fortified  Cos.     And   having  done  these  things,   and   having  Having 
established  a  governor  in  Cos,  it  being  now  almost  autumn,  he  n?ne^inore, 
returned  to  Samos.9    And  Tissaphernes,  havinq;  heard  that  the  ll^  fortifies 

.  ^  Cos,  and 

Peloponnesian  vessels  had  sailed  from  Miletus  into  the  Helles-  then  re- 
pont,  having  turned  back  from  Aspendus,  hastened  towards  samos" 
Ionia.     The  Peloponnesians  being  now  in  Hellespont,  the  An-  The  An- 
tandrians  (who  are  ^olians)  received  into  the  city  men  at  arms  wkh'th"^' 
whom  thev  brought  from  Abydus  by  land  throus;h  mount  Ida,  assistance 

•    •1111  1  1  1        .  -,  of  some 

upon  injury  that  liad  been  done  them  by  Arsaces,  a  deputy-  troops 
lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes.     This  Arsaces  having  feigned  a  ju"\xpll 
certain  war,  not  declared  against  whom,  had  formerly  called  ti'eir 

.      governor 

out  the  chiefest  of  the  Delians,  (who  had  planted  themselves  in  Arsaces. 
Adramyttium,  when  they  had  been  turned  out  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  account  of  the  purification  of  Delos,i)  to  go  with  him 
to  this  Avar ;  and  when  under  colour  of  amity  and  confederacy 
he  had  drawn  them  out,  he  observed  a  time  when  they  were  at 
dinner,  and  having  hemmed  them  in  with  his  own  soldiers, 
murdered  them  with  darts.  And  therefore,  for  this  act's  sake, 
fearing  lest  he  might  do  some  unlawful  deed  against  them  also, 
and  for  that  he  had  otherwise  imposed  upon  them  what  they 
were  not  able  to  bear,  they  cast  his  garrison  out  of  their 
citadel. 

CIX.  Tissaphernes,  understanding  that  this  was  the  actofTissa- 
the  Peloponnesians,  as  well  as  that  at  Miletus  ^  and  that  at  alarmed' at 
Cnidos,  (for  in  those  cities  his  garrisons  had  also  been  cast  out  Jf^'^  ^"^ . 
in  the  same  manner,)  and  conceiving  that  he  was  an  object  of  revolts 
great  enmity  to  them,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  do  him  some  i^y  the 
other  hurt,3  and  withal  beinff  vexed  that  Pharnabazus  should  Lacedaj- 

,  ,  .         monians, 

receive  them,  and  with  less  time  and  cost  speed  better  against  proceeds 
the  Athenians  than  he  had  done,  resolved  to  make  a  journey  Helles- 
to  them  to  the  Hellespont,  both  to  complain  of  what  was  done  p°"^  ^°^ 
at  Antandrus,  and  to  defend  himself,  as  best  he  could,  against  pose  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  as  well  concerning  the  Phoe-  recor^'ik^d 

to  them. 

9  On  the  assassination  of  Alcibiades,  B.  C.  404,  and  the  various  reasons 
that  have  been  assigned  for  it,  see  Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
c.  31.  p.  196. 

1  See  book  V.  c.  1. 

2  See  chap.  84. 

'  For  the  reasons  why  Tissaphernes  was  thus  afraid,  see  ch.  78,  &c. 
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Year  21.     iiician   fleet    as   otlier   matters.      And   first   having    come   to 
oi  92.2.'  Ephesus,  he  offered  sacrifice  to  Diana.'* 

When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  be  ended,  the 
one  and  twentietli  year  [of  this  war]  shall  be  complete. 

*  Here  breaks  off  abruptly  the  History  of  tbe  Peloponnesiaii  AVar  by 
Thucydides.  The  adjustment  of  time  annexed  seems  plainly  to  have  been 
made  by  another  hand. — Smith. 


THE    END. 


VINCENT,  I'RINJEK,  <i.\FORI>. 
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